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INTEODUOTION. 


The  term  Geography  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words, 
and  means  a  description  of  the  earth. 

It  comprehends  Physical  Geography,  or  a  description 
of  the  earth's  sur&ce  and  itsiiatural  productions;  Politi- 
cal Geography,  or  the  earth  as  occupied  by  man  and 
divided  into  nations  and  kingdoms ;  and  Mathematical 
Geography,  or  the  earth  as  a  planet  in  relation  to  the  sun. 

The  earth  is  not,  as  was  long  believed,  a  vast  extended 
plain.  It  is  a  ball  or  globe,  a  little  flatter  at  two  pointu 
called  the  Poles,  than  at  any  other  part  of  its  circumference. 
Its  globular  form  is  proved  by  the  following  facts : — 

1.  When  a  ship  sails  from  us,  the  lower  parts  first  disap- 
pear, and  the  topmasts  go  last  out  of  view.  In  like  manner^ 
when  a  ship  approaches,  the  sails  and  mants  first  appear,  and 
the  hull  comes  last  into  view.  These  facts  prove  that  the 
earth  is  convex, — that  is,  bulges  out  between  an  observer 
and  distant  objects;  and,  as  this  happens  everywhere,  it 
follows  that  the  world  is  not  a  flat  plain,  but  round. 

2.  The  world  has  been  sailed  round,  first  by  Magellan,  in 
the  years  1618-21 ;  afterwards  by  Drake,  Anson,  Cook,  and 
others.    In  modem  times  it  is  of  constant  occurrence. 

3.  The  sun  does  not  give  light  to  all  the  surface  of  the  earth 
at  once ;  but  to  a  part  only.  To  places  in  the  east,  his  time 
of  rising  is  earlier  than  to  places  to  the  west.  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  the  earth's  surface  is  not  flat,  but  convex, 
or  round,  from  east  to  west. 

4.  The  pole-star  appears  higher  and  higher  in  the  heavens 
the  &rther  we  go  north ;  and  sinks  in  the  same  proportion 
lower  the  farther  we  go  south.  This,  which  would  not  Jiap- 
pen  were  the  earth  an  extended  plain,  shows  that  it  is  round 
from  north  to  south. 

5.  In  eclipses  of  the  moon,  the  earth's  shadow  has  always 
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a  circular  edge ;  and  it  is  only  a  round  body  which  can  in 
every  position  give  a  circular  shadow. 

Since  the  earth  is  a  round  body,  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
proper  study  of  geography,  to  learn  some  of  the  properties 
of  round  bodies,  and  the  meanings  of  several  terms  that  are 
used  in  describing  them. 

General  Preliminary  Definitions. 

A  SPHERE  is  a  round  hody^  every  point  on  the  surface  of 
which  is  at  the  same  distance  from  a  point  within,  called 

THE  CENTRE. 

A  CIRCLE  is  a  round  or  curved  Une,  e^erj  point  in  which  is 
at  the  same  distance  from  a  point  within,  called  the  centre. 

Considered  with  respect  to  the  enclosed  sur&ce,  the  curved 
line  which  contains  it  is  often  caUed  the  circumference. 

A  DIAMETER  of  a  Sphere,  or  of  a  circle,  is  a  straight  line 
from  any  point  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  or  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle,  passing  through  the  centre  to  the  op- 
posite side. 

The  RADIUS  of  a  circle,  or  of  a  sphere,  is  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  or  to  the 
circumference  of  the  circle. 

All  radii  of  the  same  circle,  or  same  sphere,  are  equal  to 
each  other,  and  each  is  half  of  the  diameter. 

A  diameter  divides  its  circle  into  two  equal  parts,  called 

SEMICIRCLES. 

An  ARC  is  any  portion  of  the  circumference. 

A  PLANE  is  a  flat  surface,  such  as  that  of  a  table,  a  mirror, 
a  wall,  a  floor,  a  lake. 

An  ANGLE  is  the  opening  between  two  straight  lines  which 
meet,  but  are  not  in  the  same  straight  line. 

When  one  straight  line  stands  upon  another,  so  as  to  make 
the  angles  on  each  side  equal  to  each  other — ^that  is,  neither 
leaning  to  one  side  nor  to  the  other — it  is  called  a  perpen- 
dicular ;  and  each  of  the  angles  is  a  right  angle. 

When  two  planes  are  everywhere  at  the  same  distance,  or 
when  two  lines  are  everywhere  at  the  same  distance,  they 
are  said  to  be  parallel  to  each  other. 
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In    the   accompanying  Diag.!. 

diagram,  the  curved  line 
AOHEDBAisa 
circle;  C  is  its  centre; 
equidistant  from  every 
point  of  the  circumfer- 
ence. CA,  CB,  CD, 
C  E,  are  radii.  A  D  is  a 
diameter.  A  0  H  E  D 
is  a  semicircle ;  and  so  is 
the  curve  A  B  D.  The^ 
opening  between  AB  and 
A  C  is  an  angle,  caUed  the  angle  B  A  C,  the  point  where 
the  lines  meet  (called  the  angular  point)  being  placed  in 
the  middle  in  naming  the  angle.  CEO,  ACE,  ABC, 
A  C  B,  are  angles.  BCD  and  B  C  A  are  right  angles ; 
and  so  also  are  C  D  K  and  the  adjacent  angle.  B  C  is 
perpendicular  to  A  D ;  C  D  is  perpendicular  to  E  D.  B  C 
and  E  D  are  parallel. 

For  the  purpose  of  measuring  or  describing  distances  on 
circles,  the  circumference  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  360 
equal  parts.  These  are  called  deqbees,  and  are  marked 
thus  C) — 7(f  means  70  degrees.  To  express  still  smaller 
parts,  each  degree  is  divided  into  60  equal  parts,  called 
inNUTES,  and  marked  (^) — and  each  minute  is  subdivided 
into  60  equal  parts,  called  seconds,  and  marked  (^^).  Thus, 
35°  46^  57^^  means  thirty-Jive  degreeSy  forty- six  minutea,  and 
fifty-seven  seconds. 

In  a  semicircle  there  are  180  degrees ;  in  half  a  semicircle, 
called  a  quadrant,  90  degrees. 

An  angle  is  measured  by  making  its  sides  radii  of  a  circle, 
the  angular  point  being  the  centre,  and  taking  the  length  of 
the  arc  on  which  it  stands  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds. 
The  arc  on  which  the  angle  stands  is  the  portion  of  the  cir- 
cumference, between  the  extremities  of  the  radii  which  con- 
tain the  angle.  In  the  above  figure,  the  angles  ACE  and 
D  C  E  are  measured  by  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  arcs 
AHEandDE,onwhich  they  stand;  the  angle  A  C  E  by 
the  arc  AH  E;  the  angle  DCE  by  the  arc  D  E.    We 
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thus  speak  of  an  angle  as  of  so  many  degrees,  minutes,  etc 
in  magnitude.  The  angle  BCD,  whose  arc  B  D  is  a  quad- 
rant, or  fourth  part  of  the  circumference,  is  an  angle  of  90"*. 
The  angle  D  C  E  must  be  considerably  less,  or  about  60**. 
The  angle  ACE,  again,  is  about  120°. 

An  angle  of  90"*  is  a  right-angle. 

The  PLANE  of  a  circle,  or  other  curved  line,  is  the  imag- 
inary flat  sur&ce  which  would  touch  every  point  in  that 
line.  It  may  be  supposed  to  be  produced  ever  so  far  beyond 
the  line  whose  plane  it  is  called. 

A  GREAT  CIRCLE  of  a  SPHERE  is  a  circlc  drawn  upon 
the  sphere  whose  plane  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
sphere. 

A  great  drde  of  a  sphere  divides  the  sphere  into  two  equal 
parts,  called  hemisfherbs. 

All  great  circles  of  a  sphere  are  equal  to  each  other ;  cross 
each  other  twice ;  and  divide  each  other  into  two  equal  semi- 
circles. 

A  SMALL  CIRCLE  of  a  SPHERE  is  a  cuTcle  drawn  upon  its 
siorfkce,  the  plane  of  which  does  not  pass  through  the  centre 
of  the  sphere. 

A  small  circle  divides  the  sphere  into  two  unequal  parts. 

A  SPHEROID  is  a  figure  like  a  sphere,  but  having  its  sur- 
^ce  flattened  at  the  two  extremities  of  one  of  its  diameters, 
like  an  orange.  That  diameter  is  the  shortest;  and  the 
diameter  at  right-angles  to  that  one  is  the  longest  diameter 
of  the  spheroid. 

Rotation  is  the  act  of  a  body  turning  on  itself  without 
moving  out  of  its  position ;  as  when  a  top  sleeps  in  spinning. 
The  body  is  then  said  to  rotate  or  revolve. 

When  a  body  rotates,  there  is  a  line  in  it  which  keeps  the 
same  place— every  other  part  describing  a  circle  round  that 
line,  which  is  called  the  axis  of  rotation,  or,  shortly,  the 
axis. 

A  body  may  have  a  motion  of  ircmslationy  that  is,  be  con- 
tinually changing  its  place,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  one 
of  rotation ;  as  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  in  motion.  Other 
motions  than  these  may  also  be  combined  in  a  body  at 
iAe  same  time. 
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BZEB0IBB8« 

What  is  the  meaning  of  ttt  term  Qeographj?  Of  what  figure  is 
the  earth  ?  MeDti(m  some  of  the  proou  that  the  earth  is  a  round 
body  and  not  a  plain.  What  is  a  sphere  ?  What  is  a  circle?  What  is 
tiie  diameter  of  a  sphere  or  circle  ?  What  is  the  radios  ?  Describe 
an  arc,  a  plane,  and  an  angle.  Into  how  manj  parts  b  a  circle  di- 
vided, and  what  are  they  cidled?  Describe  the  plane  of  a  circle. 
What  is  the  difference  between  a  great  and  a  small  circle  of  a 
sphere  ?    What  is  a  sj^eroid  ?    What  is  meant  by  rotation  7 


Geographical  Definitions. 

I.  Dejimiions,  etc.  in  MathenuUicdl  Geography. 

The  earth  has  a  continual  motion  of  rotation,  which  is 
performed  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  called 

its  DIURNAL  MOTION^ 

In  rotating,  it  turns  upon  one  of  its  diameters,  which  is 
called  its  axis. 

The  extremities  of  the  axis,  that  is,  the  points  where  the 
axis  meets  the  surface,  are  called  poles. 

The  pole  nearest  Europe  is  called  the  north  pole  ;  the 
other  is  called  the  south  pole. 

A  great  circle  round  the  world,  equidistant  from  both 
poles,  is  called  the  equator. 

The  equator  divides  the  world  into  two  equal  hemispheres, 
called  the  northern  hemispherC:,  and  the  southern 

HEBnSPHERE. 

The  -people  who  live  at  the  equator  have  equal  day  and 
night  during  the  whole  year. 

A  MERIDIAN  CIRCLE  is  a  great  circle  round  the  earth 
passing  through  both  poles. 

A  MERIDIAN  is  the  half  of  a  meridian  circle  between  the 
poles ;  or  a  semicircle  from  pole  to  pole. 

A  meridian  is  called  the  meridian  of  any  place  through 
which  it  passes.  It  is  called  a  meridian,  from  the  Latin 
word  meridiea  (midday),  because  it  is  midday,  or  noon,  at 
any  place  when  the  sun,  being  above  the  horizon,  is  in  the 
plane  of  its  meridian ;  that  is,  at  the  greatest  elevation  in 
the  sky  which  the  sun  reaches  at  that  place.  The  sun  is 
then  said  to  be  on  f^  mmdian. 
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Parallels  of  latitude,  shortly  called  parallels, 
are  small  circles  round  the  earth  parallel  to  the  equator. 

Every  meridian  crosses  the  equator  and  every  parallel  at 
right-angles. 

The  world  is  most  correctly  represented  by  a  globe, 
vrhich  has  nearly  the  same  form,  and  upon  which  the  various 
lines  above  named  are  drawn,  as  well  as  the  various  seas 
and  countries. 

But  it  is  also  desirable  to  have  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth 
and  the  various  countries  represented  on  maps  which  are 
flat.  As  the  world  is  round,  there  must  be  many  inac- 
curacies in  such  a  representation  of  it,  and  these  inaccura- 
cies will  be  greater  the  larger  the  portion  of  the  earth^s 
surface  we  attempt  to  exhibit  on  a  plane.  A  small  portion 
of  the  earth^s  surf&ce,  as  a  county,  or  even  one  considerable 
country,  is  very  nearly  a  plane,  and  we  may  make  a  tolerably 
correct  picture  of  it  on  a  flat  sheet.  But  we  cannot  do  so 
with  a  picture  of  the  whole  world. 

In  maps,  the  whole  world  is  usually  represented  by  two 
circular  surfaces,  joined  to  each  other  at  one  point  oidy,  as 
in  the  frontispiece  to  this  book.  Each  circular  surface  ex- 
hibits one  hemisphere,  that  is,  as  much  as  a  person  can  see 
of  a  globe  when  it  is  set  before  him.  In  the  map  of  the 
world,  in  the  frontispiece,  and  in  each  of  the  four  figures  at 
the  comers,  as  well  as  in  the  figure  below,  each  circular  flat 
surface  is  intended  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  round  or 
convex  surf&ce  of  a  hemisphere. 

The  upper  part  of  a  map  is  called  the  Norih;  the  lower 
the  South;  the  right  side  the  Ecut;  the  left  side  the  West 
A  place  is  said  to  be  north  of  one  below  it ;  south  of  one 
above  it;  6cu<  of  a  place  to  the  2^/31  of  it;  t^es/ of  a  place  to  its 
right.    In  this  description  we  are  looking  towards  the  north. 

In  diagram  2,  if  N  represents  the  north  pole  of  the  earth, 
and  S  its  south  pole,  then  the  line  E  Q,  equidistant  from 
N  and  S,  will  be  the  equator — or  rather  one  half  of  the 
equator,  the  other  half  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
The  half  that  is  seen  appears  to  be  a  straight  line ;  whereas 
it  is  a  semicircle,  and  appears  so  when  properly  represented 
on  a  globe.    See  the  equator  in  fidl  in  the  frontispiece. 
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Dtag-a. 


All  the  lines  from  N  to  S  are  heridians,  and  thoalA  be 
aemicircleB;  whereas  the  middle  one  appears  aa  a  straight 
line,  and  of  the  others,  onlj  two  are  true  Bemicirclea,  namelj, 
the  two  parts  of  the  outer  circle,  N  E  S  and  N  Q  S.  Meri- 
dians are  also  shown  in  the  figure  at  the  right  hand,  in  the 
tower  coiner  of  the  frontispiece.  The  meridians  mu  dne 
Dorth  and  south. 

I^e  lines  extending  between  the  corresponding  nnmben 
on  each  wde,  and  also  the  dotted  lines  Z  h,  ko,  ab,  mn, 
aie  PARALLELS,  or  the  halTes  of  parallels.  Each  should  be 
a  semicircle.  Parallels  are  also  shown  in  the  fignie  at  the 
left-hand  lower  comer  in  the  frontispiece.  The  parallels 
mn  due  east  and  west. 

North,  South,  East,  and  West  are  easily  foond  oat  on  the 
earth  by  means  of  the  sun,  the  pole-star,  or  the  mariner's 
compass.  As  each  meridian  runs  due  north  and  sonth,  if 
we  look  at  the  sun  when  he  is  on  the  meridian,  that  is  at 
Doon,  we  shall  be  looking  due  south ;  north  will  be  behind ; 
east  at  the  left  band ;  west  at  the  right  hand.  Persons  in 
the  Bontbem  hemisphere  will  see  the  sun  in  the  north  at 
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their  midday.  The  method  of  finding  north,  etc.,  by  the 
pole-Btar  will  be  described  in  the  section  on  Astronomy. 

Latitude  is  the  distance  of  a  place  north  or  south  from 
the  equator.  It  is  measured  in  degrees,  minutes,  etc.,  along 
the  meridian  of  the  place. 

As  each  paraUel  ii.  everywhere  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  equator,  all  the  places  on  it  have  the  same  latitude ;  and 
it  is  sufficient  to  mark  its  distance  from  the  equator.  The 
latitude  of  each  parallel  that  is  drawn  is  marked  in  degrees 
on  the  sides  of  the  map.  Huu,  if  we  wish  to  find  the  lati- 
tude of  the  point  c  in  figure  2,  we  look  along  the  parallel 
passing  through  it,  and  find  it  marked  30.  This  means  that 
c  is  in  north  latitude  30°,  or,  shortly,  30**  N.  L.  In  like 
manner,  eiam  south  latitude  30'',  or  30°  S.  L. 

Longitude  is  the  distance  of  a  place  east  or  west  from 
some  meridian  agreed  upon,  called  the^«^  meridian.  The 
British  measure  longitude  from  the  meridian  which  passes 
through  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich ;  the  French 
from  the  meridian  of  Paris. 

Longitude  is  measured  in  degrees,  minutes,  etc.,  along 
the  parallel  of  the  place.  As  each  meridian  is,  everywhere, 
the  same  number  of  degrees,  etc.,  distant  from  the  firot  meri- 
dian, it  is  sufficient  to  mark  that  number  of  degrees  where 
it  crosses  the  equator ;  the  number  there  shows  the  longi- 
tude of  every  place  through  which  that  meridian  passes ;  or 
the  longitude  of  a  meridian  is  shown  at  the  top  of  the  map. 
Thus,  in  figure  2,  if  the  meridian  N  S  represent  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich,  r  is  in  45**  E.  L.  (east  longitude),  as  may  be 
found  by  tracing  its  meridian  to  the  equator,  under  which, 
in  the  figure,  longitude  is  marked.  In  the  same  way  it 
will  be  found  that  6  is  in  60°  W.  L.  (west  longitude). 

Longitude  is  reckoned  east  and  west ;  so  that  no  place 
can  have  a  greater  longitude  than  180  E.  or  W.,  being  in 
the  meridian  opposite  to  that  of  Greenwich,  or  in  the  other 
half  <^  the  same  meridian-circle. 

When  the  world  is  shown  in  two  hemispheres,  as  in  the 

frontispiece,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  meridian-circle,  20  W. 

and  160  E.,  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  hemi- 

gpheres,  although  the  separation  might  be  made  anywhere. 
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By  taking  thlB  line,  the  Old  Wobld  is  included  io  one 
hemisphere,  at  the  right,  called  the  eabtebn  hemisphere  ; 
and  the  New  World,  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  the 
years  1492-97,  is  indaded  in  the  other,  called  the  western 
hemisphere. 

The  HORIZON,  or  sensible  horizon,  of  a  place,  is  that 
circle  all  round  where  the  earth  and  sky  appear  to  meet. 
It  bounds  or  limits  our  view ;  and  takes  its  name  from  a 
Greek  word  which  has  this  meaning. 

The  surface  of  a  liquid,  when  still,  is  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon ;  and  planes  or  lines  which  are  so  are  called 
HORIZONTAL ;  as  floors  when  properly  made,  etc. 

Any  straight  line  or  plane  that  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon  is  said  to  be  vertical;  as  a  cord 
with  a  weight  at  its  lower  ^d  freely  suspended,  the  walls 
of  houses,  etc. 

When  the  sun  is  right  over-head  at  any  place,  his  rays 
fall  on  it  so  as  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon  of  that  place,  that  is,  £Edl  vertkdUy,  The  sun  is 
then  said  to  be  verticcd  at  that  place. 

The  part  of  the  sky  right  above  the  head  of  the  observer 
is  called  the  zenith.  There  is  no  difference  between  say- 
ing that  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith  of  a  place  and  saying  that 
the  sun  is  vertical  at  a  place. 

The  sun's  rays  extend  90^  all  round  from  the  place  at 
which  he  is  vertical.  Within  that  limit  there  is  light — 
beyond  it,  darkness.  The  line  between  light  and  darkness 
is  a  great  circle,  and  is  called  the  terminator.  It  is  the 
boundary  line  between  night  and  day. 

The  sun  is  nev^  vertical  at  any  place  north  of  the  par- 
allel of  latitude  23"*  28^  N.  He  is  vertical  there  about  the 
21  St  of  June;  and  that  parallel  is  called  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer.  It  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line  A;  o  in  figure  2 ; 
and  may  be  seen  also  in  the  frontispiece. 

The  sun  is  never  vertical  at  any  place  south  of  the  par- 
allel of  latitude  23^  28^  S.  He  is  vertical  lliere  about  the 
21st  of  December ;  and  that  parallel  is  called  the  Tropic 
OF  Capricorn.  It  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line  a  6  in  figure 
2 ;  and  may  be  seen  also  in  tlie  frontispiece. 
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The  part  of  the  earth's  sur&ce  which  lies  between  the 
tropics  is  called  the  torbid  zone.  It  is  about  47"*  in 
breadth,  and  is  the  only  part  of  the  earth's  surface  where 
the  sun  is  ever  vertical.  It  is  distinguished  by  excessive 
heat,  from  which  it  takes  its  name  of  torrid.  Within  it, 
the  days  and  nights  are  nearly  equal. 

As  the  terminator  lies  9(f  all  round  from  where  the  sun 
is  vertical,  when  he  is  vertical  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  which 
is  23°  28'  N.  of  the  equator,  the  terminator  will  be  23**  28' 
beyond  the  north  pole,  and  will  fall  23**  28'  short  of  the 
south  pole.  These  are  the  greatest  distances  at  which  the 
terminator  ever  is  from  the  poles,  and  the  parallels  at  these 
distances  from  the  poles  are  called  the  polar  circles  ; 
that  which  is  23°  28'  from  the  north  pole  being  called  the 
ARCTIC  CIRCLE ;  that  which  is  23°  28'  from  the  south  pole 
being  called  the  antarctic  circle.  Z  A  in  figure  2  is  the 
arctic  circle;  mn  the  antarctic  circle.  They  are  also 
shown  in  the  frontispiece. 

The  parts  of  the  earth's  sur&ce  which  lie  between  the 
tropics  and  polar  circles  are  called  temperate  zones, 
north  and  south.  The  parts  north  of  the  arctic  and  south 
of  the  antarctic  circles  (or  within  the  polar  circles)  are  called 
frigid  zones,  north  and  south. 

In  the  frigid  and  temperate  zones  the  sun  is  never  vertical. 

In  the  frigid  zones,  the  cold  is  extreme ;  and  at  midsum- 
mer the  sun  is  for  several  days  together  above  the  horizon, 
as  at  midwinter  he  is  for  several  days  below  the  horizon. 

In  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones,  the  sun  is  never  a 
whole  day  (24  hours)  above  or  below  the  horizon. 

In  the  temperate  zones,  the  climate  is  mild, — ^neither 
very  cold  nor  very  warm ;  from  which  they  take  their  name. 
Each  zone  is  about  43°  in  breadth. 

The  earth  is  not  a  perfect  sphere.  It  is  a  spheroid, 
being  a  little  flattened  at  the  poles.  The  polar  diameter  or 
axis  is  about  7899  miles  in  length ;  the  equatorial  diameter 
about  26  miles  more,  or  7925  miles.  The  mean  DiA^ifETER 
OF  THE  EARTH  IS  ABOUT  7912  MILES ;  and  its  circumference, 
that  is,  the  length  of  a  meridian  circle,  is  24,856  miles.  The 
egwitor  ia  a  little  longer — ^24,896  miles. 
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The  surface  of  the  earth  contains  about  197,000,000 
square  miles. 

The  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  is  about  69  miles  70 
yards.  In  consequence  of  the  earth  being  a  spheroid,  and 
not  a  true  sphere,  the  measure  of  a  degree  of  latitude  is 
slightly  different  at  different  places,  increasing  in  length  a 
little  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles. 

In  consequence  of  the  parallels  decreasing  from  the 
equator,  where  they  are  longest,  to  the  poles,  where  they 
are  reduced  to  nothing,  degrees  of  longitude  diminish  greatly 
as  the  latitude  increases.  At  the  equator,  a  degree  of  longi- 
tude is  about  69  miles  280  yards  long;  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
about  64  miles ;  at  London,  about  43  miles ;  at  the  polar 
circles,  about  28  miles  * 

On  the  globe,  a  great  circle  may  be  seen  extending 
obliquely    between    the   tropics,  and  there  called  the 

ECLIPTIC. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  ecliptic  is,  a  great  circle  round 
the  heavensj  representing  the  path  which  the  sun^s  centre 
appears  to  describe  in  a  year. 

The  line  on  the  earth's  surface,  called  the  ecliptic,  re- 
presents in  its  course  the  successive  parallels  at  which  the 
sun  is  vertical  during  the  year ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  repre- 
sents the  yearly  course  of  the  "  verticality"  of  the  sun. 

It  crosses  the  equator  twice,  on  the  20th  March,  and  the 
23d  September,  when  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  equator ; 
and  then  there  is  equal  day  and  night  over  all  the  world. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  its  northern  limit  is  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer — ^its  southern  limit,  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  j* 

The  earth  rotates  from  west  to  east,  that  is,  each  place 
in  turning  moves  towards  the  eastj^owi  the  west.    It  is 


*  See  the  Table  following  the  Problems  on  the  Celestial  Globe, 
towards  the  end  of  the  volume. 

t  Farther  particnlars  as  to  the  causes  of  these  circles  being  at 
23^  28^  from  the  equator  and  poles  are  given  towards  the  end  of  the 
volame  in  the  section  on  Astronomy: — farther  details  as  to  climate 
in  the  section  on  Physical  Geography.  In  the  mean  time,  the  papil 
should  not  be  taup^ht  these  circles,  zones,  etc.,  without  some  little 
knowledge  being  miparted  of  the  reasons  for  them,  and  of  some 
phenomena  connected  with  them. 
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tkis  motion  which  causes  the  apparent  daily  notion  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars — ^in  fact  of  the  whole  sky,  in  an  op- 
posite direction — ^that  ]j^from  east  to  west — and  which  gives 
rise  to  the  alternations  of  day  and  night. 

EXEECISES. 

Describe  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth.  What  are  the  poles  ? 
Into  what  eqnal  portions  is  the  globe  divided  by  the  equator? 
What  is  a  meridian  ?  What  are  putdlels  of  latitude  ?  Can  a  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  sur&ce  be  correotlv  represented  on  a  map  ?  How 
are  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  oistin^piished?  What  are  the 
latitude  and  lon^tude  of  a  place  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  horizon  ? 
What  is  the  zenith?  Into  how  many  zones  is  the  earth  divided? 
What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  torrid  zone  ?  Is  the  earth  a  perfect 
sphere?  What  is  a  spheroid?  What  are  the  polar,  equatorial, 
and  mean  diameters  of  the  earth?  What  is  its  circumference? 
How  many  8(}uare  miles  does  it  contain?  What  is  the  length  of  a 
degree  of  latitude  ?  What  is  the  ecliptic  ?  What  are  its  northern 
and  southern  boundaries?  When  is  the  sun  said  to  cross  the  equa- 
tor, and  what  then  takes  place  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  the  daily 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ? 

U.  DefinitumB  in  Natural  and  PoUtieal  Geography, 

The  surface  of  the  earth  presets  two  grand  divisions  of 
Land  and  Water — the  former  occupying  about  a  fourth, 
the  latter  about  three  fourths  of  the  whole.  These  divisions, 
again,  are  subdivided  into  parts  distinguished  by  the  follow- 
ing among  other  names,  shown  in  the  engraving  on  the 
opposite  page,  which  exhibits  the  chief  features  of  sea  and 
land  as  these  are  commonly  displayed  on  maps : — 


Land. 

Continent. 

Country. 

Island. 

Peninsula. 

Promontory. 

Cape. 

Istnmus. 

Coaster 

Shore. 


Water. 

Ocean. 

Sea. 

River. 

Lake. 

Gulf. 

Bav. 

Creek. 

Strait 

ChanneL 


SBOwnrs  the  chief  rziTOMaa  or  tbb  KAim> 
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A  CONTINENT  Is  a  great  tract  of  land  comprehending 
several  countries. 

A  COUNTRY  is  a  smaller  portion  of  land  distinguished  bj 
a  particular  name,  people,  or  form  of  govemment. 

An  ISLAND  is  land  entirely  surrounded  by  water. 

A  PENINSULA  is  land  almost  surrounded  by  water. 

A  PROMONTORY  is  a  portion  of  land  stretching  into  the  sea. 

A  CAPE  is  a  portion  of  land  stretching  into  the  sea,  and 
appearing  to  terminate  in  a  point. 

An  ISTHMUS  is  a  narrow  neck  of  land  joining  two  con- 
tinents, or  uniting  a  peninsula  and  a  continent. 

A  COAST  or  SHORE  is  that  part  of  the  land  which  borders 
on  the  sea. 

A  HILL  is  a  high  mass  of  land ;  a  mountain  a  still  higher 
mass  of  land. 

A  table-land,  or  plateau,  is  a  level  or  nearly  level 
tract  of  land  at  some  height  above  the  sea. 

A  plain  is  a  level  or  nearly  level  tract  of  land  at  no 
great  height  above  the  sea. 

A  DESERT  is  a  waste  or  barren  tract  of  land ;  an  oasis 
an  insulated  piece  of  fruitful  land  in  a  desert. 

A  VALLEY  is  a  hollow,  sloping  inwards,  and  bounded  on 
each  side  by  higher  lands. 

A  PASS  or  DEFILE  is  a  narrow  opening  between  two  hills 
or  mountains. 

An  ocean  is  a  very  large  portion  of  salt  water. 

A  sea  is  a  smaller  portion  of  salt  water. 

An  ARCHIPELAGO  is  a  sea  studded  with  islands. 

A  RIVER  is  a  stream  of  fresh  water  falling  into  a  sea  or  lake. 

A  DELTA  is  the  name  given  to  the  space  between  the 
forked  branches  or  mouths  of  a  river.  An  arm  of  the  sea 
nmning  into  the  land  so  as  to  meet  a  river  is  called  an 

ESTUARY  or  FIRTH. 

A  BASIN  is  the  tract  of  land  drained  or  watered  by  a 
river  and  its  tributaries.  A  watershed  is  the  ridge  or 
height  which  divides  one  basin  from  another. 

A  LAKE  is  a  body  of  water  wholly  surrounded  by  land.* 

*  Lakes  are  often  in  Ireland  called  hugJu,  and  in  Scotland  lochs;  though 
these  terms  are  frequently,  in  both  countries  applied  to  arms  of  the 
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A  GULF  is  a  portion  of  water  almost  surrounded  by 
land. 

A  BAY  is  a  portion  of  water  running  into  the  land,  with 
a  wider  opening  than  a  gulf. 

A  GREEK  is  a  narrow  portion  of  water  running  into  the 
land. 

A  STRAIT  is  a  narrow  passage  of  water  connecting  two 
seas.  When  a  strait  is  so  shallow  that  it  may  be  fathomed 
it  is  called  a  sound. 

A  CHANNEL  is  a  passage  between  two  seas,  longer  and 
broader  than  a  strait.* 

The  political  divisions  of  the  earth  are  chiefly  empires, 
kingdoms,  and  republics. 

An  EMPIRE  consists  of  several  countries  or  states  united 
under  one  sovereign,  who  is  usually  styled  an  emperor. 

A  KINGDOM  is  a  country  governed  by  a  king. 

A  REPUBLIC  is  a  country  which  is  governed  by  rulers 
chosen' by  the  people. 

General  Ditisions. 

The  great  land  divisions  of  the  globe  are,  the  continents 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  and  South 
America;  OcEANiA,t  comprising  Micronesia,  Mal- 
aysia, Australasia,  and  Polynesia. 

Europe  and  Asia  form  one  great  mass  of  land,  to  which 
Africa  is  united  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  they  constitute  the 
Eastern  or  Old  World,  While  North  and  South  America, 
united  by  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  is  called  the  Western  or 
New  World,  Oceania  occupies  portions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. 

*  Small  portions  of  the  sea  are  also  distingaished  by  the  terms 
roady  port,  harbour y  haven.  A  rooJ  affords  anchorage  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  land,  with  shelter  from  winds.  A  port^  haven^  or 
hai^Hmr^  is  a  place  where  ships  may  lie  in  security.  The  month  of 
a  riyer,  when  it  widens  into  an  arm  of  the  sea,  is  called  an  estuary 
OT  frith.  Some  of  these  definitions  are  not  very  precise.  Thus, 
gutf  and  hay^  promontory  and  cape^  strait  and  channel-,  are  often 
used  as  convertible  terms.  So  also,  muUj  naae^  nessy  head^  head- 
landy  9SidL  point,  are  likewise  often  used  as  nearly  synonymous  with 
cape, 

t  The  name  given  by  modem  geographers  to  what  is  termed  the 
fifth  great  division  of  the  globe. 
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The  great  oceans  are,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Southern 
Ocean,  and  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  occupying  an  area  of 
145  millions  of  square  miles. 

The  habitable  parts  of  the  earth  may  be  estimated  at 
about  51  millions  of  square  miles,^  and  the  population  at 
1424  millions.  About  410  millions  are  of  the  Caucasian  or 
white  race ;  570  millions  of  the  Mongolian  or  brown  race ; 
213  millions  of  the  negro,  Ethiopian,  or  black  race ;  230 
millions  of  the  Malay  or  tawny  race ;  and  1  million  of  the 
American  Indian  or  copper-coloured  race.  If  we  class  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  according  to  their  religious  belief, 
there  are  about  375  milUons  of  Christians ;  8  millions  of 
Jews ;  200  millions  of  Mahometans ;  210  millions  of  Hea- 
thens or  Pagans ;  260  millions  of  Brahmins;  and  371  millions 
of  Buddhists.  Of  the  Christians,  about  178  millions  are 
Roman-catholics,  92  millions  are  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
105  millions  are  Protestants. 

BXEBCI8B8. 

What  are  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  surface  of  the  earth? 
What  is  a  continent,  a  country,  an  island,  a  peninsula,  a  promon- 
tory, a  cape,  an  isthmus,  a  coast  or  shore,  a  hill,  a  mountain,  a 
table-land,  a  plain,  a  desert,  an  oasis,  a  valley,  a  pass,  an  ocean,  a 
sea,  a  river,  a  delta,  a  frith,  a  basin,  a  watershed,  a  lake,  a  golf,  a 
bay,  a  creek,  a  strait,  a  channel?  What  are  the  political  divisions 
of  the  earth  ?  What  is  an  empire,  a  kingdom,  a  republic  ?  Men- 
tion the  great  co&tinents  of  the  globe.  How  are  these  sometimes 
distingoished  ?  What  are  the  names  of  the  great  oceans?  What 
is  the  estimated  extent  of  the  habitable  parts  of  the  globe  ?  What 
is  the  number  of  the  population  ?  Into  what  races  is  it  divided  ? 
What  are  the  chief  reugioos  creeds  of  the  world  ?  What  are  the 
three  great  classes  of  Christians  ? 

*  The  superficial  areas  of  the  earth's  sur&ce  are  measured  by 
square  miles,  that  is  1  multiplied  by  4  or  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the 
square.  The  areas  throughout  this  work  are  given  in  British  square 
miles. 


Countries.  Gapitald. 

Switzerland Berae. 

Italr Rome. 

Turkey Constantinople. 

Roumania Buchareat. 

Bulgaria Sophia. 

Servia Belgrade. 

Montenegro Cetigne. 

Greece Athens. 

Russia St  Petersburg. 

German  Empire.. Berlin. 
Austria. Vienna. 
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EUROPE 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean;  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  Archipelago,  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Caucasus  Mountains ;  E.  by 
the  Caspian  Sea,  the  River  Ural,  and  the  Ural  Mountains. 
The  superficial  area  is  about  3,800,000  square  miles ;  and 
the  population  309i  millions. 

Coimtrles.  Capitals. 

England London. 

Scotland Edinburgh. 

Ireland.. Dublin. 

Norway Christiania. 

Sweden Stockholm. 

Denmark Gop^ihagen. 

Holland .Amsterdam. 

Belgium Brussels, 

France Paris. 

Spain Madrid. 

Portugal Lisbon. 

Islands. — In  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Nova  Zembla,  Francis 
Joseph  Land,  Spitzbergen ;  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Iceland, 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the  Azores ;  in  the  Cattegat,  Zea- 
land, Fnnen;  in  the  Baltic,  Oland,  Gothland;  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivi9a,  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Candia;  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, Negropont,  the  Cydades. 

Peninsulas. — Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy,  Norway  and 
Sweden;  Jutland,  in  Denmark ;  Morea,  in  Greece ;  Crimea, 
in  the  south  of  Russia. 

ISTHMUSES.-^Isthmus  of  Corinth,  joinmg  the  Morea  to 
northern  Greece ;  Isthmus  of  Perekop,  joining  the  Crimea 
to  Russia. 

Capes. — North  Cape,  in  the  north  of  Norway ;  Naze,  in 
the  south  of  Norway ;  Skaw,  in  the  north  of  Denmark ;  Dun- 
cansby-head,  in  the  north  of  Scotland;  Cape  Clear,  in  the 
south  of  Ireland ;  Land^s  End,  in  the  south-west  of  England ; 
Cape  la  Hogue,  in  the  north-west  of  France ;  Cape  Ortegal, 
and  Cape  Finisterre,  in  the  north-west  of  Spam ;  Cape  St 
Vincent,  in  the  south-west  of  Portugal;  Cape  Spartivento, 
in  the  south  of  Italy ;  Cape  Matapan,  in  the  south  of  Greece. 

Mountains, -^  Alps,  separating  Italy  from  Qt^jcvMKK^^ 
Switzerland,  And  France ;  Pyrenees,  bet^eea  "ExWiCft  wA 
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Spain ;  Apennines,  in  Italy ;  Hamus  or  Balkan  Mountains, 
in  Turkey ;  Carpathian  Mountains,  in  Austria ;  Grampians, 
in  Scotland ;  Dofrines  or  Dovr^field  Mountains,  in  Norway  ; 
theKiolen  Mountains,  between  Norway  and  Sweden ;  Ural 
Mountains,  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

Plains. — ^A  great  central  plain  extends  through  Russia, 
North  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands ;  the  Hungarian  plain 
of  the  Lower  Danube. 

Seas  and  Gulps.— White  Sea,  in  the  north  of  Russia ; 
Skager  Rack,  between  Denmark  and  Norway ;  Cattegat,  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Sweden;  Baltic,  separating  Sweden 
from  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Russia ;  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  Gulf 
of  Finland,  in  the  west  of  Russia ;  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  between 
Sweden  and  Russia ;  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent ;  St  George^s  Channel,  and 
Irish  Sea,  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  English  Chan- 
nel, between  England  and  France ;  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the 
west  of  France  and  north  of  Spain ;  Mediterranean  Sea,  be- 
tween Europe  and  Africa ;  Gulf  of  Lions,  in  the  south  of 
France ;  Gulf  of  Genoa,  in  the  north-west  of  Italy ;  Gulf  of 
Taranto,  in  the  south  of  Italy ;  Adriatic  Sea,  between  Italy 
and  Turkey ;  Archipelago,  between  Greece  and  Turkey  in 
Asia ;  Sea  of  Marmora,  between  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Tiu*- 
key  in  Asia;  Black  Sea,  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in 
Asia ;  Sea  of  Azov,  in  the  south  of  Russia. 

Straits. — ^The  Sound,  between  Sweden  and  Zealand; 
Great  Belt,  between  Zealand  and  Funen ;  Little  Belt,  be- 
tween Funen  and  Jutland ;  Straits  of  Dover,  joining  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  and  the  English  Channel ;  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
joining  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean ;  Straits  of  Boni- 
facio, between  Corsica  and  Sardinia ;  Straits  of  Messina,  be- 
tween Italy  and  Sicily ;  the  Hellespont  or  Straits  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, joining  the  Archipelago  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora; 
Straits  of  Constantinople,  joining  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and 
the  Black  Sea ;  Straits  of  Enikal^,  joining  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

Lakes. —  Lake  Ladoga,  and  Lake  Onega,  in  Russia; 
Lake  Wencr,  and  Lake  Wetter,  in  Sweden ;  Lake  of  Gene- 
va, in  Switzerland ;  Lake  of  Constance,  between  Switzerland 
iiod  Chrmanjr, 
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Rivers. — ^The  Tagus,  in  Spain  and  Portagal,  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  OdMm ;  the  Ebro,  in  the  north-east  of  Spain, 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  the  Rhone,  in  the  south 
of  France,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Lions ;  the  Loire,  in  the 
west  of  France,  £ims  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  the  Seine,  in 
the  north  of  France,  falls  into  the  English  Channel ;  the 
Thames,  in  the  south  of  England,  falls  into  the  North 
Sea;  the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland,  Qisrmany,  and  Holland, 
falls  into  the  North  Sea ;  the  Elbe,  in  Germany,  falls  into 
the  North  Sea ;  the  Oder,  in  Prussia,  and  the  Vistula,  in 
Poland  and  Prussia,  fall  into  the  Baltic  Sea ;  the  Dnieper, 
in  Russia,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Don,  in  Russia, 
falls  into  the  Sea  of  Azov  ;  the  Volga,  in  Russia,  falls  into 
the  Caspian  Sea ;  the  Danube,  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Turkey,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Po,  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  falls  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

REMABKa 

Europe  extends  from  36°  0'  to  71**  6'  N.  lat. ;  and  from 
9°  30'  W.  to  68°  0'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length,  from  Cape 
Roca  in  Portugal  to  the  £.  termination  of  the  Caucasus  Moun- 
tains on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  3000  miles ;  and  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  Cape  Tarifa  in  Spain  to  the  North  Cape 
in  Lapland,  is  2400  miles.     Coast  line  17,000  miles. 

Although  the  smallest  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  world, 
Europe  is  the  second  in  population,  and  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, from  the  enterprise,  industry,  and  intelligence  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  their  progress  in  learning,  science,  and  arts. 
It  is  situated  almost  entirely  within  the  temperate  zone,  and 
enjoys  a  climate  more  favourable  for  the  preservation  of  the 
human  frame  in  health  and  vigour  than  that  of  any  other  equal 
portion  of  the  earth.  The  coast  line,  too,  formed  by  wide  pro- 
jecting promontories,  alternating  with  deep  bays,  presents,  in 
proportion  to  its  surface,  a  much  greater  extent  of  coast  than 
any  other  of  the  g^reat  divisions  of  the  globe.  Hence  spring 
many  peculiar  facilities  for  commerce  and  navigation,  benefici^ 
effects  upon  climate,  and  natural  products. 

The  Christian  religion,  comprehended  under  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  Protestant,  the  Roman-catholic,  aud  the  Greek 
Churches,  prevails  in  every  part  of  Europe,  except  Turkey, 
where  the  Mohammedan  faith  is  dominant,  although  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  non-MohammedaxiA. 
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The  following  are  the  political  divisions  of  Europe:— 
The  British  Empibb,  or  Unitbd  KivotDOwmp  Great  Bbitatn 
▲KD  Ireland,  comprehending  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
SwEDEir  and  Norway  ;  Denmark  ;  Holland,  or  the  Nether- 
lands; Belgium;  France;  Spain;  Portugal;  Switzerland; 
Italy  ;  Tueket  in  Europe ;  Rottmanla  f^BuLGAEiA ;  Ser- 
viA ;  MoNTBNBoao  ;  Grbeob  ;  Russia  ;  The  German  Em- 
pike,  comprehending  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg, 
Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Saxe-Weimar,  Saze-Meiningen,  Saxe- 
Altenbuig,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Oldenburg,  Schwarzburg, 
Budolstadt,  Schwartz-burg-Sondershausen,  Anhalt,  Waldeck, 
Reuss,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Lippe-Detmold,  the  Free  Cities,  and 
Elsass-Lothringen  or  Alsace-Ijorraine ;  Austbia,  comprehend- 
ing Hungary,  part  of  Poland,  and  the  Tyrol  in  Italy. 

exercises. 

Name  the  boundaries  of  Europe.  What  is  its  superficial  area? 
What  countries  does  it  contain  ?  Name  its  principal  islands.  Point 
them  out.  Name  and  point  out  its  peninsulas.  Name  its  capes,  and 
point  out  their  situation.  Descrioe  the  situation  of  its  principal 
mountains.  Name  its  seas  and  gulfis.  F(Ant  them  out  on  the  map. 
Name  its  straits.  Point  them  out  Name  and  point  out  its  principal 
lakes.    Name  its  principal  rivers  and  trace  them  on  the  map. 

Between  what  aegrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Europe  situ- 
ated? What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  proportion  does  it 
bear,  in  extent  and  population,  to  the  other  grand  divisions  of  the 
globe?  What  advanb^  does  it  possess  in  point  of  climate  ?  What 
faclities  does  it  possess  for  commerce  and  navi^tion  ?  What  are 
the  three  leading  divisions  of  the  Christian  religion  in  Europe? 
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Are  bounded  N.  by  Scotland ;  W.  by  the  Irish  Sea  and 
6t  George's  Channel ;  S.  by  the  English  Channel ;  E.  by 
the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea. 

Extent  and  Population.— The  area  is  68,311  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1881  was  25,968,286.  The  Isle 
of  Man  and  Channel  Islands  have  a  total  area  of  320  square 
miles;  population,  141,223. 

England  is  divided  into  forty  oountiei  :— 
GonntieB.  Chief  Towns. 

Northumberland.. .Newcastle,  Alnwick,  Berwick,  Morpeth,  Tyne- 

mouth.  North  Shields. 

Cumberland. Carlisle,   Whitehaven,    Penrith,    Workington, 

Keswick. 
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Counties.  Chief  Towm. 

Durham .Dorham,  Sunderland,  Stockton,  South  Shieldi, 

Gateshead,  Darlington,  Hartlepool. 

Westmoreland...... Applehj,  Kendal,  Ambleside. 

Ldtncashire Lancaster,  Ldverpool,  Manchester,  Preston,  Bol- 
ton, Blackbmn,  Wigan,  Oldham,  Warring- 
ton, Rochdale,  Ashton-nnder-Lyne,  Bury, 
Bnrnlej,  Accrington,  Barrow-in-Fnmess. 

York. York,  Leeds,  SheflSeld,  Hull,  Halifax,  Scarbo- 
rough, Bradford,  Huddersfield,  Wakefield, 
Doncaster,  Harrogate,    Whitby,  Middlesbro\ 

Lincoln Lincoln,  Boston,  Stamford,  Chunsborough. 

Nottingham  or 
Notts Nottingham,  Newark,  Mansfield. 

Derby Derbj,  MatiodL,  Buxton,  Chesterfield. 

Cheshire Chester,  Birkenhead,  Macclesfield,  Stockport, 

Congleton. 

Shropshire  or  SalopShrewsburv,  Bridgenorth,  Ludlow,  Wellingtoo. 

Stafford Staiford,  Lichfield,  Wolyerliampton,  Newcastle- 

ander-I^me,  Tamworth,  Bursiem,  Stoke-upou- 
Trent,  Bilston,  Walsall,  Wednesbury. 

Leicester Leicester,  Loughborough,  Bosworth. 

Rutland.* Oakham,  Uppingham. 

Northampton.. ......Northampton,  Peterborough,  Dayentnr. 

Bedford Bedford,  Luton,  Leighton-Buzzard,  Dunstable, 

Wobum. 

Huntingdon Huntingd<m,  St  Neots,  St  lyes. 

Cambridge Cambridge,  Ely,  Newmarket,  Wisbeach. 

Norfolk Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lynn  Regis. 

Suffolk Ipswich,  Bory  St  Edmunds,  Sudbury,  Wood- 
bridge,  Lowestoft. 

Essex. Chelmsford,  Colchester,  Harwich. 

Hertford  or  Herts.. Hertford,  St  Albans,  Ware. 

Middlesex. Loitdon,    Westminster,    Brentford,    Hampton 

Court,  Uxbridge. 

Buckingham  or      Buckingham,  Aylesbury,  Great  Marlow,  High 
Bucks Wycombe,  Eton,  Olney. 

Oxford Oxford,  Banbury,  Henley,  Witney. 

Warwick Warwick,  Binmngham,  Coyentry,  Leamington, 

Stratford-on-Ayon. 

Worcester Worcester,  Eadderminster,  Dudley,  Stourbridge, 

Malyem,  Droitwich. 

Hereford Hereford,  Leominster,  Ledbury. 

Monmouth Monmouth,  Chepstow,  Newport,  Pontypool. 

Gloucester Gloucester,  Bristol,  Cheltenham,  TewKc^ury, 

Stroud,  Cirencester. 

Wiltshire SaliBbuiy,Deyizes,  Trowbridge,  Bradford,  Chip- 
penham. 

Berkshire Reading,  Windsor,  Abingdon. 

Surrey Guildford,  Croydon,  Kingston,  Southwark,  Lam* 

beth,  Famham,  Richmond. 

Kent Maidstone^  Canterburjr,  Rochester,  Greanwidi, 

Woolwich,  Deptford,Cbat!hasIi^^«s«9a^^^BJlB 
gate,  Deal,  DoTer,  ¥olkitoiiQ>*twRv9iii<^. 
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CountleB.  Chief  Towns. 

Sussex Lewes,  Chichester,  Brighton,  Hastings. 

HamvHshire,  Hants, Winchester,  Southampton,  Portsmouth,  Lym- 
or  Southampton     ington,  Gosport,  Newport. 

Dorset Dordiester,  Weymouth,  Poole,  Lyme  Regis. 

Somerset Bath,  Wells,  Taunton,  Bridgewater,  Frome. 

Deron Exeter,  Plymouth,  Deyonport,  Barnstaple,  Ta- 

ristock,  Tiverton,  Dartmouth,  Torquay. 
Cornwall Bodmin,  Truro,  Launceston,  Falmouth,  Stives, 

Penzance,  Redruth. 

Wales  is  divided  into  twelve  counties : — 

Flint Mold,  Flint,  HolyweU,  St  Asaph. 

Denbigh Denbigh,  Wrexham,  Llangollen,  Ruthin. 

Carnarvon Carnarvon,  Bangor,  Conway. 

Anglesea Beaumaris,  Holyhead,  Amlwch. 

Merioneth Dolgelly,  Bala. 

Montgomery Montgomery,  Welshpool,  Newton,  Llanidloes. 

Radnor Presteign,  New  Radnor,  Knighton. 

Brecknock Brecknock  or  Brecon,  Builth,  Hay. 

Cardigan Cardigan,  Aberystwyth. 

Pembroke Pembroke,  Haverfordwest,  Tenby,  St  Davids. 

Carmarthen Carmarthen,  Llanelly,  Kidwelly. 

Glamorgan Cardiff,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Swansea,  Uandaff. 

TsLANDS. — Man,  in  which  are  the  towns  of  Douglas, 
Ramsey,  Peel,  and  Castletown;  Anglesea  (a  county  of 
Wales) ;  Scilly  Isles,  the  principal  of  which  is  St  Mary's ; 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  which  are  Newport,  Cowes,  and  Ryde; 
the  Channel  Islands,  namely,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemeyi 
and  Sark, — in  the  two  first  are  St  Helier  and  St  Pierre; 
Sheppey;  Thanet;  Coquet;  Holy  Island. 

Bays  and  Straits. — Bridlington  Bay,  Humber  Mouth, 
the  Wash,  Yarmouth  Roads,  the  Downs,  Straits  of  Dover, 
Spithead,  Torbay,  Mounts  Bay,  Bristol  Channel,  Swansea 
Bay,  Carmarthen  Bay,  Milford  Haven,  St  Bride's  Bay,  Car- 
digan Bay,  Carnarvon  Bay,  the  Menai  Strait,  Morecambe 
Bay,  Solway  Frith. 

Sandbanks. — ^Dogger  Bank,  in  the  Gei*man  Ocean,  be- 
tween the  Yorkshire  coast  and  Jutland ;  Goodwin  Sands, 
on  the  east  of  Kent. 

Cafes. — Flamborough  Head,  Spurn  Head,  North  Fore- 
land, South  Foreland,  Dungeness,  Beachy  Head,  Needles, 
St  Alban's  Head,  Portland  Point,  Start  Point,  Lizard  Point, 
Land's  End,  Hartland  Point,  Worms  Head,  St  Goven's  Head, 
St  David's  Head,  Strumble  Head,  Great  Ormes  Head,  St 
Bees'  Head. 
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Mountains.  —  Cheviot  Hills,  Skiddaw,  Scafell,  Hd- 
vellyn,  Whemside,  Ingleborough,  Pennygant,  the  Peak,  the 
Wrekin,  Snowdon,  Arran-Fowddy,  Cader-Idris,  Plinlim' 
moD,  Brecknock  Beacon. 

Lakes. — Derwentwater  or  Keswick  Lake,  Ullswater, 
Windermere,  Bala. 

RiYEBS.  —  Tyne,  Wear,  Tees,  Eden,  Yorkshire  Oose, 
Humber,  Mersey,  Dee,  Wye,  Severn,  Trent,  Witham, 
Great  Onse,  Thames,  Medway,  Itchen,  Test,  Avon,  Exe, 
Lower  Avon. 

British  Colonies  and  Foreign  Possessions.  —  In 
Europe  —  Heligoland,  Gibraltar,  Malta  and  Gozo.  In 
Asia — ^India  and  its  dependencies;  Ceylon,  the  Strait 
Settlements,  Hong-Kong,  and  Labuan.  Africa — Cape 
Colony,  Natal,  West  Africa  Settlements  (embracing  Sierra 
Leone  and  Gambia) ;  Gold  Coast  Colony,  Mauritias,  and 
Seychelles  Islands.  North  America — The  Dominion 
of  Canada  (comprising  the  provinces  of  British  Columbia 
and  Vancouver  Island,  North-West  Territories,  Manitoba 
and  Kewatin,  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island) ;  Newfoundland.  West  Indies— Jamaica,  Turks 
and  Caicos  Islands,  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  Dominica,  Gre- 
nada, Montserrat,  Nevis,  St  Christopher,  St  Lucia,  St 
Vmcent,  Tobago,  Tortola,  Anguilla,  Trinidad,  Bahamas, 
Bermudas.  South  America — ^British  Guiana,  compre- 
hending Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice;  Falkland 
Islands.  Australasia — Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zea- 
land, Norfolk  Island,  Fiji,  Auckland  Islands.  The  total 
area  is  7,921,939  sq.  miles;  pop.  204,916,164.  The  Turkish 
island  of  Cyprus,  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  under  British  pro- 
tection. It  has  an  area  of  3678  sq.  m.  and  a  pop.  of  185,869. 

BEICASKS. 

England,  includmg  Wales,  extends  from  49*  68'  to  65*  46'  N. 
lat.,  and  from  5*  40^  W.  to  1*  45'  E.  long.  Its  length,  from 
Berwick  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  360  miles,  and  its  breadth, 
from  the  North  Foreland  to  the  Land's  End,  is  300  miles. 

TliesmiaceofEngland  is  agreeably  diversified  into  mountains, 
riyer-Talleys,  and  plains.  In  the  north  the  Cheyiot  Hills 
separate  Northumberland  from  Scotland.  The  Pennine  range 
extends  through  Westmoreland,  and  terminates  in  the  Peak  of 
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Derbyshire.  On  the  west  the  Welsh  mountuns  are  of  con- 
siderable eleyatioBS,  Snowdon  the  highest  mountain  in  South 
Britain,  rising  to  3590  feet;  the  middle  region  is  undulating, 
while  the  eastern  counties  extend  into  level  and  fertile  plains. 
The  mountain  scenery  is  of  the  most  picturesque  description ; 
and  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Tie  in  beauty, 
if  not  in  extent,  with  the  romantic  lochs  of  Scotland. 

The  climate  of  England,  owing  to  the  insular  situation,  is 
comparatively  mild,  though  variable.  About  twice  as  much 
rain  falls  on  the  western  counties  as  on  the  eastern,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  difference  of  climate,  pasturage  is  more 
attended  to  in  the  west»  and  tillage  in  the  east.  In  the  arable 
districts  the  effect  of  industrious  and  skilful  culture  is  ap- 
parent, and  there  are  few  countries  where  so  small  a  portion  of 
the  soil  is  allowed  to  lie  waste  and  unproductive. 

In  the  northern  and  west  midland  counties  are  extensive  mines 
of  coal  and  iron,  and  in  these  regions  lie  the  most  populous 
towns,  the  seats  of  various  manufSsustures,  for  which  England  is 
so  celebrated.  Mines  of  lead,  copper,  and  tin  are  also  consider- 
able, and  extend  to  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  this  command  of  materials,  together  with  the  ingenuity 
and  industry  of  the  people,  which  has  produced  such  a  wonderfiil 
extension  of  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  country. 
By  the  modem  inventions  of  machinery,  every  species  of  manu- 
facture has  been  increased  to  an  extent  which  enables  the 
United  Kingdom  to  supply  all  parts  of  the  world  with  articlea 
of  convenience  and  luxury ;  while  the  necessaries  of  life  are  as 
freely  imported  to  supply  the  demands  of  a  population  increasing 
beyond  the  means  of  the  local  resources  of  the  soil. 

The.  annual  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  Britain  exceeds  125 
millions  of  tons,  and  that  of  iron  ore  7  millions  of  tons.  In- 
dnding  gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  lead,  the  annual  value  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Britain  amounts  to  £65,386,000  sterling. 

The  total  annual  exports  of  British  and  Irish  manufoctures, 

ccmsisting   chiefly    of    cottons,   linens,  woollens,    and   iron 

manufactures,  has  a  money  value  of  £224,000,000  sterling, 

besides  foreign  and  colonial  goods  re-exported,  amounting 

to  £58,000,000.    The  annual  value  of  imports  amounts  to 

£374,000,000.    To  carry  on  this  commerce,  20,000  sailing  ships 

and  steamers  are  employed,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 

about  6  million  tons,  and  199,600  men,  exclusive  of  foreign 

shipping.    The  assumed  annual  value  of  real  property  of  the 

United  Kingdom  from  the  income-tax  returns  amounts  to 

^idO,  000, 000,    The  annual  revenue  of  the  coTiatc^  amci\mt&  to 

^77, 000, 000.    The  national  debt,  ¥rMch  dates  from  t\\^1&«^o\\x. 
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tion  of  1688,  amoonto  to  £776,000,000,  with  an  annual  interest 
ofje27,400,000. 

The  internal  commnnioations  throughout  the  kingdom,  by 
roads,  canals,  and  railways,  are  now  very  complete.  The 
Doke  of  Bridgewater's  Ganid,  opened  in  1761,  was  followed  in 
1777  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  which,  by  uniting  the  Trent 
and  Mersey,  connects  Hull  with  Lirerpool ;  while  the  Qrand 
Junction  Canal,  at  an  expense  of  £2,000,000,  completed  the 
inland  navigation  by  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  the  Trent,  and 
the  Mersey.  The  first  grecU  railway  was  that  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  opened  in  1830 ;  and  since  that  time  railway  com- 
munication has  been  carried  to  such  an  immense  extent  that  there 
are  now  upwards  of  1 6,600  miles  completed  in  the  United  King, 
dom,  involving  a  capital  of  upwards  of  £630,000,000.  The  num- 
ber of  passengers  conveyed  by  railways  is  about  600,000,000 
yearly;  and  the  annual  receipts  from  their  traffic  exceed 
j£d8,000,000.  Wires,  stretching  along  nearly  every  line  of  rail* 
way,  and  along  highways  and  byways,  convey  information  firom 
place  to  place  by  the  electric  telegraph  almost  instantaneously. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  that  of  a  limited 
monarchy,  with  a  hereditary  sovereign  either  male  or  female, 
and  of  the  Protestant  religion.  The  Queen  is  the  head  of  the 
state,  the  fountain  of  all  honours  of  nobility,  has  the  pre- 
rogative to  declare  war  or  make  peace,  to  levy  soldiers,  and 
appoint  officers  of  the  army  and  navy — ^is  the  head  of  the 
English  Church,  and  calls  together  and  dissolves  Parliament, 
appoints  judges  and  inferior  magistrates.  Parliament  consists  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  made  up  of  all  the  peers  of  England, 
about  420,  sixteen  Scotch  peers  elected  from  the  nobility, 
twenty-eight  Irish  peers,  and  twenty-six  prelates.  The  House 
of  Commons  consists  of  652  members,  returned  from  the  counties, 
towns,  and  universities  of  the  kingdom,  by  election  of  the  people. 
All  parliamentary  measures,  before  passing  into  law,  must  be 
approved  of  by  both  Houses,  and  have  the  sanction  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  executive  government  is  vested  in  the  Crown  and 
Cabinet  Council,  of  which  the  Prime  Minister  is  the  head. 

The  established  religion  of  England  is  Protestant  Episcopacy, 
— ^but  complete  freedom  is  allowed  to  all  other  forms  of  re- 
ligious worship.  There  are  two  archbishops,  those  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  and  twenty-eight  bishops,  besides  several 
saffragan  bishops.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the 
primate  of  all  England. 

The  Saxon  race  prevails  throughout  England,  ea^CAoJA.^  Vn 

ibe  aaatem  diviaioD;  a  mixed  Norman  and  Saxoa  m  t\L«&  'we*!^^ 

Mnd  tbe  MbaHgimd  Celtic  iwpnlation  througliout  YTaiftft^^YiWi 
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the  Welsh  language  is  still  spoken.  In  their  dealings  they 
are  £ur  and  honourable,  and  the  character  of  an  English  mer- 
chant is  held  in  universal  respect  for  integrity,  liberality,  and 
intelligence.  All  the  arts  that  are  conducire  to  the  comfort 
and  elegance  of  life  are  cultivated  with  the  greatest  success. 
In  every  department  of  science  and  literature,  England  can 
boast  of  the  most  illustrious  names.  To  her  Newton,  her 
Bacon,  her  Milton,  her  Shakspeare,  few  equals  and  no 
superiors  can  be  found  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  England  and  Wales?  What  is  the 
superficial  area  ?  Name  the  counties  in  England.  Name  the  coun- 
ties in  Wales.  What  are  the  principal  towns  in  Northumberland  ? 
Of  Cumberland?  Of  Durham?  &c.  Where  is  North  Shields, 
Workington,  Yarmouth,  Chepstow,  Shrewsbury  Brentford,  Black- 
bum,  Stockport,  Livemool,  Stockton,  Brixton,  Bridgenorth,  White- 
haven, Chichester,  Chelmsford,  Eton,  Bristol,  Buxton,  Boston, 
Leeds,  Manchester,  Harwich,  Launceston,  Morpeth,  Portsmouth, 
South  Shields,' Hastings,  Chatham,  Pl^outh,  Dover  ?  &c. 

What  are  the  principal  towns  in  Flmtshire  ?  In  Denbighshire, 
in  Carnarvonshire  ?  &c. 

Where  is  Welshpool,  Bala,  Builth,  Holywell,  Presteign,  Hay, 
Wrexham,  St  Davids,  Bangor,  Kidwelly,  St  Asaph,  Haverfordwest, 
Llandaff,  Abery8twyth,Doigelly,  Swansea?  &c. 

What  are  the  principal  islands  ?  What  are  the  towns  of  Man  ? 
Where  is  St  Pierre?  Where  is  Cowes?  Where  is  St  Heller? 
Where  is  Newport?  Point  out  the  islands  on  the  map.  Name  the 
bays,  and  their  situation.  Point  them  out  on  the  maj).  Name  the 
sandbanks,  and  their  situation.  Name  the  capes.  Point  them  out. 
What  are  the  principal  mountains,  and  where  are  they  situated  ? 
What  are  the  principal  lakes?  What  are  the  principal  rivers? 
Where  is  Milford  Haven?  Where  is  Flamborongh  Head?  What 
IS  the  course  of  the  Tyne  ?  Of  the  Thames  ?  Of  the  Great  Ouse  ? 
OftheMedwav?  Ofthe  Sevem?  Of  the  Trent?  Where  is  Plin- 
limmon,  ScafeU,  Start  Point,  Spurn  Head,  St  Goven's  Head,  Land's 
End,  Whemside,  Gader-Idris,  Arran-Fowddy,  Portland  Point  ?  &c. 

Name  tiie  colonies  and  foreign  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in 
Europe.  Name  her  possessions  in  Asia;  in  Africa;  in  North 
America;  in  the  West  Indies ;  in  South  America ;  in  Australasia. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  England  situ- 
ated? What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  its  general  aspect? 
What  appearanee  does  the  tendency  to  moisture  in  we  climate  give 
to  the  plains  ?  What  is  the  appearance  of  the  cultivated  districts  ? 
What  IS  remarkable  in  the  scenery  of  Wales?  What  is  the  prin- 
cipal feature  in  the  scenery  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland? 

What  difference  is  observable  in  the  climates  of  the  western  and 

eastern  counties  ?    What  is  the  consequence  of  this  difference  of 

climate?    In  what  state  is  agriculture  in  England?    What  is  the 

^i^eral  quality  of  the  soil?    In  what  do  her  principal  mines  con* 

Bist?    In  what  state  are  the  manufiactures  and  commerce  of  Eng- 

J»nd?    What  are  her  largest  manufactotes'^    'V7\nX  la  \)tkA  annual 

value  of  Britiah  exports  and  imports  ?    'W\iat  \i  \^<b  «x\aii\  q>1  xsls&- 
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eantile  shipping  ?  What  is  the  estimated  value  of  real  property  ? 
What  is  the  amount  of  the  ammal  goyermnent  revenue  ?  What  is 
the  amount  of  the  national  deht? 

What  has  materially  tended  to  the  prosperity  of  England  ?  What 
great  canals  have  been  constmcted  smce  the  middle  of  ^e  last  cen- 
tnry  ?  At  what  expense  was  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  completed  ? 
To  what  extent  has  railway  commnnication  been  carried  f  How 
many  passengers  are  carried  by  railways  every  year?  What  is  the 
annual  sum  which  railways  receive  from  their  traffic?  What  is 
done  by  the  electric  telegraph? 

What  is  the  form  of  &e  British  constitution  ?  How  is  the  so- 
thority  of  the  queen  restrained?  What  is  the  established  religion 
of  England  ?  What  is  the  number  of  archbishops  and  bishops  ? 
Which  of  these  is  primate  of  all  England  ? 

What  is  peculiar  in  the  manners  of  the  English  ?  What  are  their 
favourite  amusements  ?  By  what  qualities  are  they  characterized 
in  their  mercantile  dealings  ?  Is  much  attention  paid  to  the  arts  in 
England?  Can  this  country  boast  of  many  illustrious  names  in 
science  and  literature  ? 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 

[In  this  and  the  following  Tables  ire  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  most 
approved  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  places,  by  marking  the  accented 
syUable,  and  in  words  where  the  pronunciation  differs  materially  from  the 
orthography,  by  adapting  the  spelling  (within  parentheses)  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  sound ;  while  in  other  cases,  the  silent  letters,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  final  e,  are  printed  in  italics,  j 


ABERQAYENN  Y(pr.  Abergain'- 
y\  an  ancient  town  in  Monmouth- 
shire.   Pop.  (1871)  4803. 

Aberystwyth  (Abems'toolth),  a 
seaport  in  Cardiganshire,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ystwyth.    Pop.  6898. 

Ab'ingdon,  a  town  in  Berkshire,  on 
the  Thames.    Pop.  6671. 

Ac'crington,  a  town  of  Lancashire, 
the  centre  of  the  Manchester  cotton- 
printing  business.    Pop.  21,788. 

Allauis,  St,  a  city  in  Herts,  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Verulam. 
Pop.  8298. 

Al'l)ans  Head,  St,  a  cape  on  the 
coast  of  Dorset.-6(y*  34'  N.  lat,  2"  3' 
W.  long. 

Al''demey,  an  island  in  the  English 
Channel,  famous  for  a  breed  of  small 
cows.    Pop.  2788.-49, 41  N.  2, 16  W. 

Al'^dershot,  a  village,  military 
town,  and  camp  in  Hampshire.  Pop. 
21,788  p.* 

Alnwick  (An^'nik),  a  town  of  Nor- 
thumberland, near  which  is  Alnwick 
Castle,  tiie  magnificent  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  Here  Mal- 


colm Canmore,  King  of  the  Soots, 
was  killed  in  1093;  and  here  his 
great-grandson,  William  the  Lion, 
King  of  the  Scots,  was  taken  captive 
in  1174.    Pop.  6218. 

Ambleside,  a  town  of  Westmore- 
land,near  Lake  Windermere.  P.1988. 

Ames'bury,!  a  town  in  Wilts,  on 
the  Avon,  the  birthplace  of  Addison. 
Pop.  1169  p. 

Amlwch  (Am^uck),  a  seaport  in 
Anglesea,  with  a  good  harbour,  which 
has  been  excavated  firom  the  slate 
rock.  Pop.  2968.-68,  26  N.  4,  20 
W. 

An'dover,  a  town  in  Hampshire, 
on  the  Anton.    Pop.  6744. 

An'^glesea,  an  island  and  county  of 
Wales,  joined  to  the  mainland  by  the 
Menai  Suspension  Bridge  and  the  Bri- 
tannia Tubular  Bridge.  1 1  possesses 
rich  mines  of  copper  and  lead,  and  is 
noted  as  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Druids. 
Pop.  (1881)  50,964.-63, 18  N.  4, 20  W. 

Ap^pleby,the  county  town  of  West- 
moreland, on  the  Eden.    Pop.  1989. 

Ar'ran-Fo  wddy(  Vou'thee),  a  moun- 


*  The  letter  p.  annexed  to  the  number,  indicates  that  the  population 
given  is  that  of  the  parish  in  which  the  town  is  situated, 
t  Bury  is  pronounced  as  if  written  berry. 
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tain  in  Merionethshire,  Wales,  2955 
feet  high. 

Ar'undel,  a  town  in  Sussex,  on  the 
Aran.    Pop.  2956. 

As^aph,  St,  an  ancient  city  and 
bishop's  see  in  Flint,  founded  about 
660  by  St  Kentigern  or  Mungo,  the 
fonnderofGlasgow,  in  Scotland.  Fop. 
1900. 

Ash1)nrton,  a  town  in  Devonshire. 
Pop.  2335. 

A8h'l)y-de-la-Zouch(Zoosh),  a  town 
in  Leicester,  near  the  confines  of 
Derbyshire.    Pop.  7302. 

Ash'ton-under-Lyne,  a  manufac- 
turing town  in  Lancashire.  Pop. 
87,389. 

Ath''elney,  once  an  island,  now  a 
marshy  tract  in  Somersetshire,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Tone  and  Parret, 
famous  as  the  refuge  of  King  Alfi:^ 
the  Great  in  878. 

A''von,  a  river  which  rises  on  the 
borders  of  Gloucestershire,  flows 
through  Wiltshire,  and,  passing  Bath 
and  Bristol,  falls  into  the  Severn  8 
miles  below  the  latter  city;  —  a 
river  which  rises  in  the  north-west 
of  Northamptonshire,  and,  flowing 
through  Warwickshire  and  Worces- 
tershire, Joins  the  Severn  at  Tewkes- 
bury ; — a  river  in  Hants,  which  flows 
into  the  English  Channel ; — a  river 
in  N.  Wales,  which  feiUs  into  Cardi- 
gan Bay;  — another  in  S.  Wales, 
which  flows  into  Swansea  Bay. 

Aylesbury,  the  county  town  of 
Buekinghamshire.    Pop.  28,760. 

BA'^L A,  a  town  in  Mmonethshire, 
fdtnated  at  the  extremity  of  Bala 
Lake. 

BanHbury,  a  town  in  Oxfordshire, 
on  the  Cherwell.    Pop.  11,726. 

Ban^gor,  a  city  and  bishop's  see  in 
Carnarvon,  near  the  N.  entrance  of 
the  Menai  Strait.    Pop.  9869. 

Barnsley,  a  manufacturing  town 
in  the  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  with  ex- 
tensive iron-foundries.   Pop.  28,021. 

Barn'^staple,  a  town  in  Devonshire, 
on  the  Taw.    Pop.  11,818. 

Bar^row-in-Fur'ness,  a  seaport  and 
manufacturing  town  of  Lancashire, 
noted  for  its  rapid  growth  and  ex- 
tension. Pop.  18,246.-64,6  N.  8,12  W. 

Bath,  the  AqucB  Solis  of  the  Ro- 
mans, a  beautinil  city,  the  capital  of 
Somersetshire.    Pop.  63,704. 

Batley  a  town  in  the  W.  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  2  miles  N.  of  Dews- 
bury.    Pop.  20^71. 


Beach^y  Head,  a  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Sussex,- the  highest 
land  on  the  S.  coast  of  Britain. — 50, 
44  N.  0,  14  E. 

Beaumaris  (Boma''ris),  a  seaport, 
the  county  town  of  Anglesea,  situated 
on  the  Menai  Strait.  Pop.  2291.— 63, 
17  N.  4. 6  W. 

Bed'^fordshire,*  an  inland  county, 
large  numbers  of  the  female  popula- 
tion of  which  are  employed  in  the 
strawplait  and  thread-lace  manufac- 
tures.   Pop.  (1881)  149,461. 

Bed'ford,  the  county  town  of  Bed- 
fordshire, on  the  Ouse.  At  Elstow, 
near  this,  John  Bunyan,  the  author 
of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  was  born 
in  162a    Pop.  16,850. 

Bees'  Head,  St,  a  cape  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Cumberland.— 64,  31  N.  3, 
40  W. 

Berper,  a  town  in  Derbyshire,  on 
the  Derwent,  noted  for  its  cotton- 
mills.    Pop.  8527. 

Berk'^shire  or  Berks,  a  county  sepa- 
rated by  the  Thames  from  those  of 
Oxford  and  Buckingham.  At  Wan- 
tage, in  Berkshire,  King  Alfred  the 
Great  was  bom  in  849.  Pop.  (1881) 
218,382. 

Ber^tdck,  a  fortified  town  near  the 
month  of  the  Tweed.  Though  as- 
signed to  Northumberland,  it  enjoys 
the  privileges  of  a  county  by  itself. 
In  the  wars  between  England  and 
Scotland,  its  importance,  as  a  key  to 
both  kingdoms,  rendered  this  town 
and  its  neighbourhood  the  scene  of 
frequent  contest  and  bloodshed.  Pop. 
13,282.— 65,46  N.  2,0  W. 

Be  v'erley,  a  handsome  town  in  the 
E.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  near  the  Hull. 
Pop.  10,21& 

Bewdley,  a  town  in  Worcester- 
shire, on  the  Severn.    Pop.  7614. 

Bil'^ston,  a  town  in  Sta^ordshire, 
in  the  vicinity  of  great  coal  and  iron 
mines.    Pop.  24,188. 

Bing^ey,  a  town  in  the  W.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  Aire.    Pop.  9062. 

Birkenhead,  a  seaport  of  Cheshire, 
on  the  Mersey,  opposite  Liverpool, 
recently  become  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Pop.  66,971.— 63,  24  N.  Sy 
2W. 

Bir^mingharo,  a  flourishing  town 
in  Warwickshire,  celebrated  for  its 
immense  hardware  manufjactures. 
Pop.  848,787.-62,  28  N.  1, 68  W. 

Blackburn,  a  manufacturing  town 
in  Lancashire.    Pop.  82,928. 


*  Shire,  wboD  Joined  to  the  name,  is  ptonouncAd  ahort,  as  if  wxittan  Mtfr. 
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Bod'min,  the  county  town  of  Corn- 
wall, with  a  mannfocture  of  aerges. 
Pop.  6758. 

Borton,alai|^  mannfiietnrtng  town 
in  Lancashire.    Pop.  92.668. 

Bos'ton,  a  seaport  in  Lincolnshire, 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Witham, 
a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
18,279.-68, 69  N.  0,  2  W. 

BosVorth,  Market,  a  town  in  Lei- 
cestershire, near  which,  In  1485>  was 
fought  a  memorable  battle  between 
Richard  III.  and  the  Earl  of  K'tch- 
mond,  afterwards  Henry  YII.,  in 
which  Richard  fell.    Pop.  M9. 

Brad^ford,  a  mannfactnring  town 
in  the  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  on  the 
Aire.  Pop.  146,830.— A  town  in  Wilts, 
on  the  Avon,  noted  for  its  mannfkc- 
ttire  of  fine  cloths.    Fop.  4871. 

Breck^'nockshire,  a  monntainons 
connty  of  S.  Wales.    P.  (1881 )  67,786. 

Breck^nock  or  Brec'on,  the  county 
town  of  Brecknockshire,  at  the  con- 
finenceoftheUskandHonddu.  Pop. 
6306. 

Breck^nock  Beacon,  a  mountain  in 
Brecknockshire,  2862  fset  high. 

Brenfford,  a  town  in  Middlesex, 
on  the  Thames,  divided  into  Old  and 
New  Brentford.    Pop.  11,091. 

Bride's  Bay,  St,  in  St  George's 
Channel,  on  tlie  W.  of  Pembroke. 

Bridge'north,  a  town  in  Shropshire, 
intersected  by  the  Severn.    P.  7817. 

Bridge'water,  a  town  in  Somerset- 
shire, on  the  Parret.  At  Sedgemoor, 
in  its  neighbourhood,  the  Duke  of 
Monmonth  was  defeated  by  the  forces 
of  King  James  II.  in  1686.  P.  12^069. 

Bridlington,  a  town  in  the  E.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  situated  on  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  having  Flamborough 
Head  to  the  N.E.    Pop.  6206. 

Brid^port,  a  seaport  in  Dorsetshire, 
on  the  English  Cnannel.  Pop.  7670. 
—50,  44  N.  2,  46  W. 

Bii^Alton,  a  seaport  in  Sussex,— a 
fovonrite  residence  of  George  lY., 
and  a  place  of  fiishfonable  resort  for 
seit-bhthing.  Pop.  108,768.-60,  60 
N.  0, 9  W. 

Bris^tol,  a  seaport  in  Gloucester- 
shire, formerly  second  only  to  Lon- 
don, though  now  surpassed  by  Liver- 
pool, is  situated  on  tne  Lower  Avon, 
near  the  head  of  the  cliannel  which 
bears  its  n«me.  Its  mineral  waters 
are  much  esteemed.  Pop.  182,552. 
-«1,  27  N.  2,  86  W. 

Brls'tol  Channel,an  estuary  stretch- 
ing between  the  coast  of  Wales  and 
the  conntiM  ofSomenet  and  Devon. 


Brom'toich,  West,  a  town  In  Staf- 
fordshire, with  coal  and  iron  mines 
in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  47,918. 

Buck'inghamshire  or  Bucks,  a  fer- 
tile midland  co.  Pop.  (1881)  176,277. 

Bnck'ingham,  a  town  of  Bucks,  on 
the  Great  Ouse.    Pop.  7645. 

Bun^gay,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  on  the 
Waveney,  with  a  consideralHe  trade. 
Pop.  8608. 

Burnley,  a  town  in  Lancashire, 
with  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
cotton.    Pop.  44,820. 

Bnrs^em,  a  town  in  Staffordshire, 
a  principal  seat  of  the  potteries. 
Pop.  26,662. 

Bur'ton,  an  ancient  town  in  Staf- 
fordshire, on  the  Trent,  over  which  is 
a  bridge  of  87  arches ;— it  is  famous 
for  its  ale.    Pop.  20,878. 

Bury  (Ber'ry),  a  manufacturing 
town  in  Lancashire,  on  the  Irwell. 
Pop.  41,344. 

Bury  St  Edmunds,  a  town  in  Suf- 
folk, on  the  Larke.  Its  abbey  was 
one  of  the  richest  in  Britain.  Pop. 
14,928. 

Bnftermere,  a  small  lake  in  Cum- 
berland. 

Bur'ton,  a  town  in  Derbyshire, 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs. 
Pop.  8717. 

GAIXER-IiyRIS,  a  mountain  in 
Merionethshire,  2969  feet  high. 

Galne,  an  ancient  town  in  Wilt- 
shire.   Pop.  6816. 

Cam^bridgeshire  (Caim\  an  inland 
connty  in  the  S.E.  of  England.  Pop. 
(1881)  185,475. 

Cambridge,  the  capital  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, on  the  Cam  or  Granta, 
the  seat  of  a  celebrated  university, 
containing  fourteen  colleges  and  three 
halls.    Pop.  88,966.-62, 18  N .  0, 7  E. 

Can'terbury,  the  Duravemum  of  the 
Romans,  a  ci^  in  Kent,  on  the  Stour, 
and  the  metropolitan  see  of  all  Eng- 
land. It  has  a  magnificent  cathe- 
dral, in  which  Thomas  k  Becket  was 
murdered  before  the  altar  in  1170. 
His  shrine  here  was  for  three  centu- 
ries one  of  the  great  pilgrimages  of 
Christendom.  Pop.  20,962.-51, 17  N 
i,4E. 

Car'diff,  the  county  town  of  Gla- 
morganshire, on  the  Taff.  In  the 
castle  of  Cardiff,  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy,  was  imprisoned  by  his 
brother,  Henry  I.  Pop.  56,911.— 
61,  29  N.  8, 11  W. 

Car'diguishire,  a  maritime  county 
of  South  Wales.    Pop.  (lSR\'i1Q,*nft. 

Car'digan,  the  oounVy  tomii  ot  Qvc- 
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digansliire,  on  a  steep  bank  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Teivy.  Pop.  4939. 

Car^digan  Bay,  a  large  bay  on  the 
W.  of  Cardiganshire. 

Carlisle,  the  capital  of  Cumber- 
land, and  a  bishop's  see,  on  the  Eden, 
with  an  ancient  castle  and  cathedral ; 
it  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls, 
for  defence  against  the  Scots.  Fop. 
81,049.-64,  53  N.  2,  56  W. 

Carmar'thenshire,  a  fertile  county 
in  South  Wales.    P.  (1881)  124^61. 

Carmar^then,  a  flourishing  seaport, 
and  the  county  town  of  CarmarlJien- 
Bhire,  on  the  Towy.    Fop.  10,488. 

Carmar'then  Bay,  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  S.  of  Carmarthenshire. 

Camar^Tonshire,  a  county  of  North 
Wales.    Pop.  (1881)  119,195. 

Camar'yon,  the  county  town  of 
Carnarvonshire,  on  the  Menai  Strait ; 
its  splendid  castle,  now  in  ruins,  was 
tmilt  by  Edward  I.    Pop.  9449. 

Camar'von  Bay,  in  St  George's 
Clumnel,  washes  the  coast  of  An- 
glesea  and  Camanron. 

Castletown,  a  considerable  town  on 
the  S.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Fop. 
S320. 

Chard,  a  town  in  Somersetshire. 
Pop.  2400. 

ChafAam,  a  town  in  Kent,  on  the 
Medway,  one  of  the  principaj  naval 
stations  fai  the  United  Kingdom. 
Pop.  46,792.-61,  23  N.  0, 35  E. 

Chelms'ford,  the  county  town  of 
Essex,  on  the  Chelmer.    Pop.  9318. 

Chersea,  a  town  of  Middlesex,  on 
the  Thames,  now  a  suburb  of  Lon- 
don, where  is  a  grand  national  asy- 
lum, called  Chelsea  Hospital,  for 
decayed  and  wounded  soldiers.  Fop. 
268.060. 

Cheltenham  (Chelfnam).  a  hand- 
some town  in  Gloucestershire,  much 
flrequented  for  its  mineral  springs 
and  for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its 
scenery.  Pop.  44,619.— 61,64  N.  2,4  W. 

Chep^stow,  a  seaport  in  Monmouth- 
shire, on  the  Wye,  with  the  stately 
remains  of  an  andent  castle.  Fop. 
8847. 

Cheshire,  a  county  bordering  on 
Wales,  celebrated  for  its  cheese  and 
its  large  mines  of  rock-salt.  Fop. 
(1881)  §43,287. 

Ghes'ter,  on  the  Dee,  the  Veva  of 
the  Romans,  the  capital  of  Cheshire, 
a  bishop's  see,  and  a  dty  interesting 
for  its  antiquities.  Pop.  88,390.— 68, 
12  N.  2,  64  W. 

Ches^terSeld, «  town  in  Derbyshire, 
on  the  Bother,    Pop.  11,427. 


Cheviot,  a  range  of  hiUiff  between 
Scotland  and  Northumberland:  the 
highest  is  2668  feet. 

Chi''chester,  an  ancient  ecclesiasti- 
cal city  in  Sussex.  It  possesses  a 
fine  cathedral.  Pop.  9054.— 60,  60 
N.  0,  46  W. 

ChiFtem  Hills,  a  ridge  of  chalky 
hills  in  the  counties  of  Buckingham, 
Hertford,  and  Oxford. 

Chip'penAam,  a  town  in  Wilts,  on 
the  Avon,  with  manufactures  of  fine 
cloths.    Pop.  6875. 

Chorley,  a  thriving  manufacturing 
town  in  Lancashire.    Fop.  16,864. 

Chorrton-upon-Medlock,  a  town- 
ship In  the  parish  of  Manchester ;  in 
1801  it  contained  only  676  inhabi- 
tants, and  in  1871  no  fewer  than 
60,281. 

Chrisfchurch,  a  town  in  Hants, 
with  a  trade  in  knit  silk  stockings 
and  watch-springs.    Pop.  16,416. 

Cirencester  (Ci^cester),  a  town  in 
Gloucestershire,  on  the  Chum,  a 
great  mart  for  wool.    Fop.  7681. 

Clifton,  a  suburb  of  Bristol,  Glou- 
cestershire, celebrated  for  its  hot- 
springs,  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and 
its  beautiful  scenery.    Pop.  26,364. 

Cli'^theroe,  a  manufacturing  town 
in  Lancashire,  on  the  Kibble.  Fop. 
11,786. 

Cock^ermouth,  a  town  in  Cumber- 
land, at  the  confluence  of  the  Cocker 
and  Derwent.    Pop.  6936. 

Cordiester,  a  town  in  Essex,  on 
the  Colne,  famous  for  its  oyster 
fisheries.  Pop.  26,848.— 61,  53  N. 
0,68E. 

Colne,  a  manufacturing  town  in 
Lancashire.    Pop.  7836. 

Congleton,  a  handsome  town  in 
Cheshire,  wiu  manufactures  of  silk, 
cotton,  and  leather.    Pop.  11,344. 

Con'way,  a  river  of  Wales,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  coun- 
ties of  Carnarvon  and  Denbigh,  and 
falling  into  the  Irish  Sea  at  Conway. 
The  vale  through  which  this  river 
flows  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and 
fertility. 

Con'way  or  Abercon'way,  a  town 
in  Carnarvon,  with  the  ruins  of  a 
magnificent  castie.    Pop.  2620. 

Coq^uet,  an  islet  off  the  coast  of 
Northumberland  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name. 

Com'^wall,  a  county  occupying  the 

south-western  extremity  of  Britain. 

and  famous  for  its  mines  of  tin  ana 

copper.    Pop.  (1881)  829,484. 

Coventry,  an  ancient  city  in  War* 
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wick,  celebrated  for  its  manufactures 
of  watches  and  ribands.    Pop.  41,348. 

COW0S,  West,  a  seaport  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wigh  t,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Medina.  Near  this 
is  Osborne  House,  a  marine  reridence 
of  the  Queen.    Pop.  6790. 

Crewe,  a  town  in  Cheshire,  seat  of 
the  railway  works  of  the  London  and 
North-Westem  Railway  Co.  Pop. 
17,810. 

CrickHade,  a  town  in  Wilts,  on  the 
Thames.    Pop.  43,622. 

Croy'don,  a  town  in  Surrey.  Pop. 
66,662. 

Cum^rland,  one  of  the  northern 
counties,  fiuned  for  its  lakes  and 
picturesque  mountain-scenery.  Pop. 
(1881)  250.630. 

DAR'LINGTON,  a  town  in  Du1^ 
ham,  with  considerable  trade  and 
manufactures.    Pop.  27,729. 

Dfurf  ford,  a  town  in  Kent,  where 
the  first  paper-mill  in  England  was 
erected  by  Sir  John  Spielman,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.    Pop.  8298. 

Dart'mouth,  a  seaport  in  Devon- 
shire, near  the  mouth  of  the  Dart. 
Pop.  683a— 60,  21  N.  3,  33  W. 

Dar'entry,  a  town  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, near  the  source  of  the  Avon 
and  Nen.    Pop.  3686. 

Da'rids,  St,  a  village  in  Pembroke, 
and  a  bishop's  see.    Pop.  2131  p. 

David's  Head,  St,  a  cape  on  the  W. 
of  Pembroke.— 61,  63  N.  6, 18  W. 

Deal,  a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Kent;  the  fine  roadstead,  called  the 
Downs,  extends  in  front  of  the  town. 
Pop.  8009.— 61, 13  N.  1,  24  E. 

Dee,  a  river  which  flows  through 
Bala  Lake,  in  Merioneth,  and  falls 
into  the  Irish  Sea,  16  miles  below 
Chester. 

Den^^Ashire,  a  county  in  North 
Wales.    Pop.  (1881)  108,931. 

Den'hiffh,  the  county  town  of 
Donbighshire,  finely  situated  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  fertile  vale 
ofClwyd.    Pop.  6323. 

Depfford,  a  town  in  Kent,  on  the 
Thames,  with  ship-building  yards 
and  fine  wet  docks.  Fop.  63,714. — 
61,  29  N.  0, 3  W. 

Der^shire,  a  mountainous  county 
in  the  centre  of  England,  noted  for  its 
pictnTeeqae    scenery   and    mineral 
waters.    Pop.  (1881)  461,141. 

DerT)y,  the  county  town  of  Derby- 
shire, on  the  Derwent.  Here  the 
first  English  silk-mill  was  erected  in 


London,  and  turned  his  steps  back 
towards  Scotland,  where  he  i^as  soon 
afterwards  defteted  at  Cullodeo. 
Pop.  61,881.-62,  66  N.  1,  28  W. 

Der^wentwater  or  Lake  of  Kes^* 
wick,  a  very  picturesque  lake  in 
Cumberland. 

Devi''zes,  a  town  in  Wilts,  on 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal.  Pop. 
6839. 

Der'onport,  a  seaport  in  Devon- 
shire, adjoining  Plymouth,  of  which 
it  is  considered  a  suburb.  Pop. 
64,034.-60, 24  N.  4, 12  W. 

Dev^onshire,  a  picturesque  and 
fertile  county  in  the  W.  of  England, 
noted  for  its  mild  and  salubrious 
climate.    Pop.  (1881)  604,897. 

Dews^ury,  a  manufacturing  town 
in  the  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  pleas- 
antly rituated  on  the  Calder.  Pop. 
64,940. 

Dolgell^,  the  county  town  of  Me- 
rionethshire, situated  on  the  Wnion, 
at  the  base  of  Cader-Idris.  Pop. 
2367. 

Don^caster,  a  town  in  the  W.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  celebrated  for  its  horse- 
races.   Pop.  18,768. 

Dor'chester,  the  county  town  of 
Dorsetshire,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Frome.    Pop.  6916. 

DorTcing,  a  town  in  Surrey,  ik- 
mous  for  its  fowls.    Pop.  6419. 

Dor'setshire,  a  county  in  the  S.W. 
of  England,  noted  for  its  freestone 
quarries.    Pop.  (1881)  190,979. 

Douglas,  a  seaport  on  the  S.E. 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  an 
excellent  harbour.  Pop.  13,972.— 164, 
10  N.  4,  27  W. 

Do^ver,  a  seaport  in  Kent,  about 
23  miles  from  Calais  in  France,  be- 
tween which  packets  and  steam 
vessels  regularly  sail.  Pop.  28,606. 
-61, 7  N.  1, 19  E. 

Downs,  a  famous  roadstead  be- 
tween the  Goodwin  Sands  and  Deal 
in  Kent,  the  usual  rendezvous  for 
outward-bound  fleets. 

Droit'toich,  a  town  in  Worcester, 
famous  for  its  brine  springs,  from 
which  is  manufactured  a  fine  white 
salt.    Pop.  9610. 

Dud'ley,  a  town  in  Worcester- 
shire, surrounded  by  Staffordshire. 
Its  neighbourhood  abounds  in  min- 
erals, and  the  iron  trade  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Pop. 
82,249.-62,  30  N.  2,  6  W. 

Dnklnfleld,  a  town  of  Stockport, 


1718.    Here,  in  1745,  Prince  Charles  Cheshire,  on  the  Tame.  Pop.  14^086. 
Edward  stopped  ia  bis  march  aponl    Dungene8B',a\ow,aYAii%\7\^Vsi\>VDL 
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coast  of  Kent,  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel.—60,  66  N.  0, 68  £. 

Dons'taUle,  a  town  in  Bedford- 
shire, noted  for  its  mannfacture  of 
strawplait    Fop.  4658. 

Dur^Aam,  a  county  in  the  N.E.  of 
England,  with  extensive  collieries. 
Pop.  (1881)  887,686. 

Dur'^m,  the  capital  of  the  county, 
a  city  and  bishop's  see,  with  a  uni- 
yersity  and  an  ancient  cathedral, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Wear. 
At  Neville's  Cross,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  Scots  were  defeated, 
and  their  king,  David  11^  taken 
prisoner,  in  1346.  Pop.  14,833.->64, 
46  N.  1  84  W. 

EIXDYSTONE,  a  reef  of  rocks  in 
the  English  Channel,  14  miles  S.  W. 
from  Plymouth;  on  the  highest  is  a 
famous  lighthouse,  erected  in  1769. 
— 60.  UK  4,16  W. 

E^den,  a  river  which  rises  in  West- 
moreland, and,  flowing  through  Cum- 
berland, falls  into  the  Solway  Frith 
below  Carlisle. 

Edge^ill,  a  village  in  Warwick, 
near  which  the  first  battle  in  the 
civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and 
the  Parliament  was  fought,  in  1642. 

Ely,  a  city  in  Cambridgeshire, 
situated  in  a  marshy  district  on  the 
Onse,  called  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Here 
is  a  large  and  beautiful  cathedral. 
Fop.  8166. 

Ep'^som,  a  town  in  Surrey,  noted 
for  its  mineral  springs.    Pop.  6276. 

Es'sex,  a  county  on  the  E.  coast, 
famed  for  its  agriculture  and  its 
dairies.    Pop.  (1881)  675,980. 

E^'ton,  a  town  in  Bucks,  on  the 
Thames,  celebrated  for  its  school 
called  Eton  College,  founded  by 
Henry  YI.  in  1441.    Pop.  2806. 

E  ve'sham,  an  ancient  town  in  Wor- 
cestershire, situated  on  the  Avon,  in 
a  beautifbl  vale.  Here,  in  1265, 
Simon  de  Montford,  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, was  defeated  and  slain  by  the 
forces  of  Prince  Edward,  afterwards 
King  Edward  I.    Pop.  4888. 

Eze,  a  river  which  rises  in  Ezmoor 
Forest,  Somersetshire,  and,  flowing 
through  Devonshire,  falls  into  the 
English  Channel  at  Ezmouth. 

Ex^eter,  the  capital  of  Devonshire, 
on  the  Eze,  a  fine  city  and  a  bishop's 
see.    Pop.  44,226.-60, 43  N.  8, 82  W. 

Ez^mouth,  a  town  in  Devonshire, 

beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  of 

the  Eze,  celebrated  as  a  watering- 

place  and  for  the  mildness  of  its 

eUoMte,    Pop.  6614. 


FAL^MOUTH,  a  seaport  in  Corn- 
wall, with  a  noble  harbour.   P.  6294. 

Fam^Aam,  a  town  in  Surrey,  on 
the  Wey,  the  birthplace  of  William 
Cobbet^  and  noted  for  its  hop  plan- 
tations. Near  it  is  the  celebrated 
Aldershot  camp.    Pop.  4461. 

Fern  and  Sta^ples  Islands,  two  dan- 
gerous groups  of  islets  off  the  coast 
of  Northumberland,  on  which  are 
two  lighthouses.— 55,  37  N.  1,  37 
W. 

Fish'^guard,  a  seaport  in  Pembroke- 
shire.   Pop.  1681. 

Flaml)orough  Head  (burro),  in 
Yorkshire,  a  bold  and  lofty  cape, 
nearly  600  feet  high,  with  a  light- 
house.-64, 7  N.  0, 4  W. 

Fleet^wood,  a  seaport  in  Lanca- 
shire, at  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre. 
Pop.  442a 

Flint'shire,  a  small  county  inNorth 
Wales.    Pop.  (1881)  80,373. 

Flint,  a  town  of  Flintshire,  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Dee.    Pop.  4563. 

Flod^den,  a  village  in  Northum- 
berland, 6  miles  north  of  Wooler. 
Here  a  great  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  English  and  Scots  in 
1613,  in  which  James  IV.,  the  king 
of  the  Scots,  and  many  of  his  noUlity 
were  slain. 

FonLe'stone,  a  seaport  in  Kent, 
the  birthplace  of  Dr  Harvey,  who 
discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.   Pop.  12,698.-61, 6  N.  1, 10  E. 

Foreland,  North  and  South,  two 
promontories  on  the  east  coast  of 
Kent 

Foth'eringay,  a  village  in  North- 
amptonshire, in  the  castle  of  which 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  beheaded 
in  1687.    Pop.  229  p. 

Fow^ey,  a  seaport  in  Cornwall, 
with  a  fine  harbour  and  an  eztensive 
trade  in  the  pilchard-fishery.  Pop. 
1394  p. 

Frome,  a  town  in  Somersetshire, 
on  the  Frome,  noted  for  its  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloths.  Pop.  9753. 
—51, 14  N.  2,  20  W. 

GAINS'BOROUGH,  a  town  in 
Lincolnshire,  on  the  Trent,  with  a 
considerable  foreign  and  inland  trade. 
Pop.  7664. 

Gateshead,  a  town  in  Durham, 
forming  a  suburb  to  Newcastle. 
Pop.  48,627. 

Glamor'ganshlre,  a  fertOe  county 
of  South  Wales,  enriched  by  vast 
mines  both  of  iron  and  of  coal.  Pop. 
(1881)  611.672. 

QloaeesteniyTO  (<Q^lc«^ter)^  a  conn- 
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ty  in  the  W.  of  England  famous  for  its 
dairy  produce.    Pop.  (1881)  672,480. 

Gloucester,  an  ancient  city,  and 
a  bishop's  see,  the  capital  of  the 
county,  situated  on  the  Severn.  It 
has  a  good  cathedral,  and  carries  on 
considerable  trade.  Pop.  81,844. — 
61, 62  N.  2, 14  W. 

God^ahning,  a  town  in  Surrey,  on 
the  Wey.    Pop.  2444. 

Good'win  Sands,  a  large  and  dan- 
gerous sandbank  off  the  east  coast  of 
Kent. 

Goole,  a  thriving  town  in  the  W. 
B.  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Ouse.  Fop. 
7680.— 68, 40  N.  0,  62  W. 

Gos'port,  a  seaport  in  Hampshire, 
on  the  west  side  of  Portsmouth  har- 
bour, with  an  extensive  trade.  Pop. 
7306. 

Gordon's  Head,  St,  a  cape  on  the  S. 
of  Pembrokeshire.— 61, 86  N.  4, 56  W. 

GranfAam,  a  town  in  Lincoln- 
shire, on  the  Witham.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  bom  at  Woolsthorpe, 
in  its  neighbourhood,  in  1642.  Pop. 
18,260. 

Graves'end,  a  seaport  in  Kent, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  28 
mUes  from  London  Bridge.  Fop. 
27,493.-61, 27  N.  0,  22  E. 

Green'^toich,  a  town  in  Kent,  on 
the  Thames,  about  6  miles  below 
Ijondon,  feimous  for  its  Royal  Ob- 
servatory, and  its  Royal  Naval  Col- 
lege.   Pop.  169,861.-61, 28  N.  lat. 

Grimsby,  Great,  a  seaport  in  Lin- 
colnshire, near  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  with  extensive  docks.  Pop. 
26,962. 

Gnem^sey,  an  island  in  the  English 
Channel,  near  the  coast  of  France, 
9  miles  long  by  6  broad.  The  S.  and 
part  of  the  E.  coast  is  a  continued 
clifi;  270  feet  high.  Fop.  30,598.-49, 
26  N.  2,  87  W. 

Gttild^ford,  the  county  town  of 
Surrey,  on  the  Wey, — once  a  resi- 
dence of  the  English  kings.  Pop. 
9801. 

HAL'IFAX,  a  thriving  town  in 
the  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  noted  for  its 
woollen  manufactures.  Fop.  66,610. 
— 63,44  N.  1,62  W. 

Hamp^shire.  Hants,  or  Southam;/- 
ton,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  England. 
Pop.  (1881)  693,487. 

Ilamp'stead  and  High^gate,  two 
large  and  beautiful  villages,  about 
6  miles  N.  of  London,  surrounded 
by  numerous  country  seats. 

Hami/ton,  a  village  in  Middlesex, 
near  which  is  UunptoD  Coartf  an 


interesting  royal  palace,  founded  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Harl)orough,  Market,  a  town  in 
Leicestershire.onthe  Welland,  which 
separates  it  from  Northamptonshire. 
Pop.  2362. 

Harlech  fHar^ey),  a  town  on  the 
W.  coast  or  Merioneth,  once  a  place 
of  consequence,  now  only  remarkable 
for  its  ancient  castle. 

Har'rogate,  a  town  in  the  W, 
R.  of  Yorkshire,  21  miles  W.  ftom 
York,  famous  for  its  mineral  waters. 
Pop.  6843. 

Hartland  Point,  a  promontory  in 
Devon,  on  the  British  Channel.— 
61, 1  N.  4, 81  W. 

Hartlepool,  a  seaport  in  Durham, 
on  the  Tees.  Pop.  with  West-Hart- 
lepool,  about  2  m.  to  the  W.,  38,803. 

Har'toich,  a  seaport  and  favourite 
watering-place  in  Essex.    Pop.  6079. 

Hast'ings,  an  ancient  town  In  Sus- 
sex, where  Harold  was  defeated  by 
William  the  Conqueror  in  1066.  It 
is  now  a  fashionable  watering-place. 
Pop.  33,337.-60, 61  N.  0,  36  E. 

Haverfordwest  (Har'fordwest),  a 
town  in  Pembroke,  on  the  Western 
Cleddau  (Clethai),  near  its  entrance 
into  Milford  Haven.    Pop.  6622. 

Hay,  a  town  in  Brecknockshire,  on 
the  Wye.    Fop.  1777. 

Hel'^ens,  St,  a  manufacturing  town 
of  Lancashire,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Mersey,  11  miles  N.E.  from  Liver- 
pool.   Fop.  46,134. 

He'lier,  St,  a  handsome  town,  the 
capital  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  situ- 
ated on  the  E.  side  of  St  Aubin's  Bay. 
Fop.  30,766  p.-^,  11  N.  2,  7  W. 

Herston,  atown  in  Cornwall,  on  the 
Looe,  with  a  good  harbour.  Pop.  8760. 

Helvellyn,  a  mountain  on  ttie  bor- 
ders of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, 3066  feet  high. 

Hen'ley,  a  town  in  Oxfordshire, 
on  the  Thames.    Fop.  4623. 

Her'efordshire,  a  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  county  in  the  W.  of  Eng- 
land, famous  for  its  cider.  Pop. 
(1881)  121,042. 

Her'eford,  the  capital  of  Hereford- 
shire, and  a  bishop's  see,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wye.  Fop.  18,847.-62,  3  N. 
2,  42  W. 

Herffordshire  or  Herts,  a  midland 
county,  which  carries  on  a  great 
trade  in  malt.    Fop.  (1881)  202,990. 

Hereford,  the  county  town  of  Hert- 
fordshire, on  the  Lea.    Pop.  7894. 

Hex^'Aam,  an  ancient  town  in  Nor- 
thumberland, ou  t)[i<d  ^^T'^'^  Ni\At^ 
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are  many  Roman   and  other  anti- 
quities.   Fop.  5331. 

Holt,  a  town  in  DenbighRhire,  on 
the  Dee*    Pop.  1066. 

Horyhead,  a  seaport  situated  in 
a  small  Island  off  Anglesea,  Arom 
which  the  Irish  packets  sail.  Pop. 
7191.— 53, 19  N.  4,  89  W. 

Ho'ly  I^«land,  or  Lindisfame,  on 
the  coast  of  Northumberland,  about 
9  miles  in  circumference,  belonging 
to  the  county  of  Durham;  it  was 
anciently  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
which  extended  over  the  south-east 
of  Scotland  and  the  north-east  of 
England.   P.876.-56>40  N.  1,48W. 

Hol'ywell,  a  town  in  Flintshire, 
with  considerable  manufactures  of 
cotton,  copi>er,  and  brass.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  a  rich  lead  mine. 
Pop.  7961. 

Honlton,  a  town  in  Deyonshire, 
on  the  Otter.    Pop.  8464. 

Hom^casde,  a  trading  town  in  Lin- 
colnshire, on  the  Bain.    Pop.  4866. 

HonKTtam,  a  town  in  Sussex,  on 
theAdur.    Fop.  7831. 

Hud'dersfield,a  town  in  the  W.B. 
of  Yorkshire,  where  the  woollen 
manufacture  is  extensively  carried 
on.    Fop.  7^868. 

Hull  or  King^ston-upon-Hull,  a 
seaport  in  the  E.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  on 
the  Hnmber,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hull.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade. 
Pop.  123,408.-58,  44  N.  0,  20  W. 

Hum'^r,  a  riyer,  or  rather  estu- 
ary, formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Ouse,  Aire,  and  Trent,  and  separat- 
ing York  from  Lincoln. 

Huntingdonshire,  an  inland  coun- 
typossess^  numerous  dairies.  Pop. 
(1881)  69,614. 

Huntingdon,  the  county  town  of 
Huntingdonshire,  on  the  Ouse.  Here 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  bom.  Pop.  6606. 

Hy the,  a  seaport  in  Kent.  P.  24,078. 

IL^GHESTER,  a  town  in  Somer- 
setshire, the  birthplace  of  Roger 
Bacon.    Pop.  748  p. 

In^gleborough,  a  mountain  in 
Yorkshire,  2368  feet  high. 

Ips'wich,  the  county  town  of  Suf- 
folk, on  the  Orwell,  the  birthplace  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  Pop.  42,947.-52, 
8  N.  1,  9  E. 

Is'lington,  in  Middlesex,  formerly 
a  pleasant  country  town,  now  united 
to  London.    Pop.  218,778  p. 

It'chen,  a  river  in  Hants,  which 
runs  into  Southampton  Water. 

Ives,  St,  a  seaport  of  Cornwall,  on 
the  Bay  of  St  Ives.    Here  the  pil- 


chard-fishery is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent.  Fop.  9992.— A  town  in  Hunt- 
ingdon, on  the  Ouse.    Pop.  8291. 

JER^SEY,  a  fertile  island  in  the 
English  Channel,  near  the  coast  of 
France.  It  is  12  miles  long  by  7  in 
breadth^  and  possesses  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  delightful  climate,  a  rich 
soil,  and  a  considerable  commerce. 
Pop.  66,627.-49, 14  N.  2, 10  W. 

KEIGULEY  (Keethae:^a  manu- 
facturing town  in  the  W.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  Aire.  Fop.  19,775. 

Elen^dal,  a  flourishing  town  in 
Westmoreland,  long  celebrated  for 
its  woollen  manufactures.  Fop. 
13,446.-54,  20  N.  2,  46  W. 

Ken^ilworth,  a  town  in  Warwick- 
shire, celebrated  for  its  magnificent 
castle,  now  in  ruins,  where  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  entertained  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  17  days.    Pop.  8335. 

Kent,  a  maritime  county  in  the 
S.E.  of  England,  famous  for  the  cul- 
ture of  hops.    Pop.  (1881)  977,586. 

Kes'toick,  a  town  in  Cumberland, 
beautifully  situated  on  Derwent- 
water.    Pop.  2777. 

Keftering,  a  town  in  Nothamp- 
ton,  with  considerable  trade.  P.  7184. 

Kew,  a  pretty  vUlage  on  the 
Thames,  with  a  royal  palace  and 
extensive  gardens.    Fop.  1038. 

Kid^derminster,  a  town  in  Worces- 
ter, on  the  Stour, noted  for  its  manu- 
facture of  carpets.    Pop.  20,814. 

KidweHy,  a  town  in  Carmarthen- 
shire, on  Carmarthen  Bay.  Pop.  2072. 

King^ston,  an  ancient  town  in 
Surrey,  on  the  Thames.  Pop.  15,263. 

Kirk'1)y-Lons''dale,  a  neat  town  in 
Westmoreland.    Pop.  1766. 

Knares'lx)rongh,  a  town  in  the 
W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Nidd. 
Fop.  5205. 

Kni^Af  on,  a  town  in  Radnorshire, 
on  the  Teme,  which  separates  Wales 
from  Shropshire.    Pop.  1743. 

LAM'BETH,  a  large  town  in  Sur- 
rey, forming  the  western  extremity 
of  that  part  of  the  metropolis  which 
lies  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames. 
I  Pop.  879,048. 

Lam^peter,  a  town  in  Cardigan- 
shire, near  valuable  lead  mines.  Here 
is  St  David's  College,  founded  in 
1822  for  the  education  of  the  Welsh 
clergy.    Fop.  1225. 

Lan'^cashire,  an  extensive  county 
in  the  N.W.  of  England,  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  cotton  manuiactnre 
and  of  the  American  trade.  Pop. 
(1881)8,464,226. 
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Lai/cMter,  the  ootinty  town  of 
Lancashire,  on  the  Lune,  famous  for 
its  noble  castle.  Pop.  17;246.— 64, 
8N.2,47W. 

Land's  End,  a  lofty  headland  in 
Cornwall,  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
England.— 60, 6  N.  6, 42  W. 

Laanceston  (Lans^ton),  a  town  in 
Cornwall,  on  the  Tamar.    Fop.  6468. 

Leam'ington,  a  town  in  Warwick- 
shire, pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Learn,  and  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
waters.    Pop.  20,910. 

Ledbury,  a  town  in  Herefordshire, 
with  manufoctures  of  ropes  and  sack- 
ing.   Pop.  2967. 

Leeds,  a  town  in  the  W.  B.  of 
Yorkshire,  the  greatest  seat  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  in  the  kingdom. 
Pop.  269,212.-63, 48  N.  1. 82  W. 

Leek,  a  town  in  Staffordshire,  with 
extensive  manufitctures  of  silks, 
twists,  etc.    Pop.  11,891. 

Leicestershire  (Les'ter),  an  inland 
county,  famed  for  its  breed  of  sheep. 
Pop.  (1481)  321,018. 

Leicester  (Les'ter),  the  county 
town  of  Leicestershire,  noted  for  its 
manufacture  of  worsted  hosiery.  Pop. 
96,220.-62, 89  N.  1,  7  W. 

Lei^Afon-Buz^zard,  a  town  in 
Bedfordshire,  on  the  Ouse,  with  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  strawplait 
Pop.  4696. 

Leominster  (Lem^ster),  a  town  in 
Herefordshire,  on  the  Lugg.  P.  6863. 

Leon'ards-on-Sea,  St,  a  favourite 
watering-place  in  Sussex.  Pop.  2787. 

Lewies,  the  county  town  of  Sussex, 
on  the  Ouse,  which  is  navigable  for 
some  miles  above  it.  Here  King 
Henry  III.  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  by  his  barons  in  1264.  Pop. 
10,763. 

Lich'field,  an  ancient  and  elegant 
city  in  Staffordshire,  with  a  splendid 
cathedral;  the  birthplace  of  Dr  John- 
son and  of  Garriek.    Pop.  7847. 

Lin'coZnshire,  a  county  on  the  E. 
coast  of  England,  noted  for  its  fens. 
Pod.  (1881)  469,994. 

Lin^cofo,  the  Lindum  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  a  city  and  bishop's  see  in 
Lincolnshire,  on  the  Witham,  with 
a  magnificent  Gothic  cathedral,  in 
which  is  a  large  bell,  called  Tom  of 
Lincoln.    Pop.  26,766. 

Lis'ktfard,  a  town  in  Cornwall. 
Pop.  6676. 

Liv'erpool,  a  city  and  seaport  in 
Lancashire,  at  the  month  of  the 
Mersey.  It  has  made  rapid  progress 
in  oommercial  prosperity,  and  is  now 


the  chief  seat  of  the  trade  with  Ire- 
land, America,  and  the  W.  Indies. 
It  has  some  fine  public  buildings, 
20  miles  of  quays,  and  wet  docks 
covering  nearly  800  acres.  Pop. 
493,406.-63,  24  N.  2,  69  W. 

Liz'ard  Point,  in  Cornwall,  the 
most  southerly  promontory  of  Eng- 
land.—49,  68  N.  6. 12  W. 

LlandafT,  a  village  and  bishop's 
see  in  Glamorganshire,  with  tne 
ruins  of  an  ancient  cathedral.  Pop. 
11,922  p. 

Llanell^y,  a  seaport  in  Carmarthen- 
shire, near  the  mouth  of  the  Burry, 
with  a  large  trade  in  coals  and  cop- 
per.   Pop.  16,281. 

Llanfyl1in,a  town  in  Montgomery- 
shire.   Pop.  1182. 

LlangoHen,  a  town  in  Denbigh- 
shire, situated  in  a  beautifttl  vale  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dee,  and  surround- 
ed by  fine  scenery.    Pop.  2796. 

Llanid'loes,  a  town  in  Montgomery- 
shire, with  a  brisk  trade  in  flannels. 
Pop.  8428. 

Llantris'sent,  a  town  in  Glamor- 
ganshire.   Pop.  2039. 

LoN^i>OK,themetropolisof  the  Brit- 
ish empire,  situated  on  the  Thames, 
the  wealthiest  and  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  populous  cities  in  the  world. 
Its  three  principal  divisions  are :  the 
City,  in  which  its  immense  commerre 
is  chiefly  carried  on, — Westminster, 
the  seat  of  the  Court  and  Parliament, 
— and  Sonthwark,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Thames.  These  are  con- 
nected by  magniflcent  bridges.  The 
most  splendid  ediflces  are  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
Palace  of  Westminster  (contidning 
the  Houses  of  Parliament!  the  Tower, 
the  British  Museum,  Buckingham 
Palace,  the  Exchange,  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Mansion  House,  and  the 
General  Post  Office.  London  has 
been  so  vastly  extended  as  to  embrace 
large  adjacent  villages,  which  have 
grown  to  the  size  of  cities;  on  the 
north.  Hackney,  pop.  116,110  p.;  Is- 
ling^n,  213,778  p. ;  on  the  east,  Spit- 
alfields,  20.783  p.;  Stepney,  120,388 
p  ;  Botherhithe,  27,096  p.;  on  the 
south,  Camberwell,  11 1,806  p. ;  on  the 
west,  Kensington,  120,299  p. ;  Chel- 
sea, 71,089  p.;  with  several  others. 
Pop.  8,264,260.-61,  80  N.  0,  6  W. 

Lough^rough,  a  town  in  Leices- 
tershiro,  has  an  extensive  hosiery 
and  lace  trade.    Pop.  11,688. 

Louth,  a  town  in  Lincolnshire, 
situated  on  a  canal  which  Joins  the 
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Uumber,  with  constderable  trade  and 
manafactQrefl.    Pop.  10,600. 

Lowtf^Btoft,  a  seaport  in  Suffolk, 
and  tibe  most  easterly  point  of  Eng- 
land.   Pop.  15,246.— 63.29  N.  1,46  E. 

Lnd^ow,  an  ancient  town  of  Shrop- 
shire, with  the  rains  of  a  stately 
eastle.    Pop.  6203. 

Ln'ton,  a  town  in  Bedfordshire,  on 
the  Lea,  with  extensive  manufiketures 
ofstrawplait    Pop.  17,817. 

Lyme  Re^gis,  a  seaport  in  Dorset- 
fihire,  and  a  noted  watering-place, 
with  a  good  harbour.  Pop.  2603.— 
fiO,  43  N.  2, 66  W. 

Lym'ington,  a  seaport  in  Hants, 
resorted  to  for  sesrhathing.    P.  5866. 

Lynn  Be'gis,  or  Kin^s  Lynn,  a 
floorishing  seaport  in  Norfolk,  at  the 
mouUi  of  the  Ooae,  with  an  extensive 
tradfi  in  com.  Pop.  17,266.-62,  46 
N.0,26E. 

MACCLESFIELD,  a  town  in  Che- 
shire, with  great  silk  manofitctares. 
Pop.  86,670.— 63, 16  N.  2, 7  W. 

Madiyn'lleth,  an  ancient  town  in 
Montgomery,  with  mann&etures  of 
flannda  and  cottons.    Pop.  2042. 

Maid'stone,  the  eonnty  town  of 
Kent,  on  the  Medway,  the  great  em- 
praiom  of  the  hop-trade.    P.  26,237. 

Mal'don,  a  seap«rt  in  Essex,  at  the 
month  of  the  Chelmer,  with  consid- 
erable import  trade.    Pop.  7161. 

MaAnes1biiry,a  very  ancient  town 
inWUts.    Pop.  6879. 

Mal^ton,  a  town  in  the  N.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  Derwent.   P.  8168. 

Malvern,  a  watering-place  in  Wor- 
cestershire. Pop.  6693.~The  Mal- 
rem  Hills  are  a  range  in  the  8.W. 
of  Worcestershire,  and  in  the  county 
of  Hereford.  1396  feet  high. 

Man,  anciently  Mtma,  an  island  in 
the  Irish  Sea,  80  miles  in  length  by 
12  in  breadth;  it  is  20  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  nearly  equi- 
distant from  England  and  Ireland. 
Pop.  54,042.-54^  16  N.  4,  80  W. 

Man'chester,  a  <dty  and  bishop's 
see  in  Lancashire,  the  seat  of  the 
greatest  manufactures  in  the  world. 
Its  staple  consists  in  the  different 
brandies  of  the  cotton  trade,  which 
are  carried  on  to  a  vast  extent  Pop. 
879,874.— 68, 29  N.  2, 14  W. 

Mans'^field,  an  ancient  town  in 
Nottinghamshire,  on  the  Mann.  Pop. 
Ili24. 

Mar^gate,  a  seaport  of  Kent,  in  the 

Isle  of  Thanet,  much  frequented  for 

sem^iMUung.    Pop.  Ilj996.r-61,2!i}!i. 


Marllwroagh,  a  town  in  Wilts,  on 
the  Kennet.    Pop.  6084. 

Marlow,  Great,  a  town  in  Bucks, 
on  the  Thames.    Pop.  6687. 

Ma^ryport,  a  seaport  in  Camber- 
land,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ellen. 
Pop.  7443. 

Matlock,  a  town  in  Derby,  noted 
for  its  medicinal  springs.   Pop.  9^84. 

Med^way,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Sussex,  and,  flowing  through  Kent, 
Calls  into  the  Thames  at  Sheemess. 

Me^nai  Strait,  between  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea  and  Carnarvon,  which  are 
connected  by  magnificent  suspension 
and  railway  tabular  bridges^  thrown 
over  the  strait. 

Men'dip  Hills,  a  noted  mineral 
range  in  the  N.E.  of  Somerset,  1094 
feet  high. 

Merion^ethshire,  a  mountainous 
and  romantric  county  of  N.  Wales, 
between  Montgomeryshire  and  St 
George's  Channel.  Pop.  (1881)  54,793. 

Mer^sey,  a  river  which  flows  be- 
tween Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and 
falls  into  the  Irish  Sea  at  Liver- 
pool. 

Merthyr  Tydvil  (Mur'thir  Tud'- 
vil).  a  town  in  Glamorganshire,  sit- 
uated in  the  valley  of  the  Taafe. 
From  an  obscure  village  it  has  been 
raised  by  its  extensive  iron-works  to 
be  the  largest  town  in  Wales.  Pop. 
97,020.-51, 45  N.  8,  20  W. 

Mid^dlesborough,  a  modem  town 
in  the  N.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Tees.  It  is  the  centre  and  port  of 
the  Cleveland  iron  district ;  and  al- 
though founded  so  recently  as  18S0, 
its  population  in  1871  was  46,621. 

Mid'dlesex,  the  metropolitan  coun- 
ty of  England.    Pop.  (1881)  2,918,814. 

Mid'^dleton,  a  town  in  Lancashire, 
between  Manchester  and  Rochdale. 
Pop.  14,587. 

Mid'lrarst,  a  well-bailt  town  in 
Sussex.    Pop.  6753. 

Mil'fbrd  Haven,  a  deep  inlet  of  the 
sea  in  the  S.  of  Pembrokeshire,  the 
safest  and  most  capadous  harbour  in 
Britain. 

Mold,  the  county  town  of  Flint- 
shire.   Pop.  4584. 

Mcm^mouthshire,  a  small  county  on 
the  borders  of  Wales,  abounding  in 
coal  and  iron.    Pop.  (1881)311474. 

Mon'mouth,  the  county  town  of 
Monmonthdiire,  on  the  Wye,  the 
birthplace  of  Henry  V.  Near  it  are 
the  picturesque  remains  of  Tintem 
Abbey.   Pop.BBTO. 
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Monigom^eryshire,  a  oounty  in 
Wales.    Pop.  (1881)  66,798. 

Montgom^eiy,  the  county  town  of 
Montgomeryshire,  near  the  Severn. 
Its  ancient  castle  is  now  a  mass  of 
ruins.    Pop.  1286. 

More'cambe  Bay,  a  hay  of  the  Irish 
Sea,  indentlBg  the  coast  ot  Lanca- 
shire. 

Mor'peth,  a  town  in  Northumber- 
land, having  one  of  the  greatest  cat- 
tlo-markets  in  England.  Pop.  80,289. 
—65, 11  N.  1,  42  W. 

Mounts  Bay,  an  extensiye  bay  in 
the  S.W.  of  Cornwall. 

NANT'WICH,  a  town  in  Che- 
shire, on  the  Weaver,  has  a  great 
trade  in  salt  and  cheese.    Pop.  6078. 

Narl>erth,  a  town  in  Pembroke- 
shire.   Pop.  1266. 

Naze,  a  noted  promontory  on  the 
E.  eoast  of  Essex.— 61, 62  N.  1, 17  £. 

Neath,  a  town  in  QIamorganshire, 
possessing  a  oonsideraUe  trade.  Pop. 
10,000. 

Nee'dles,  a  clpster  of  pointed  rocks, 
at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight— 50, 40  N.  1,  84  W. 

Neots,  St,  a  town  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, on  the  Oose.    Pop.  820a 

New  Biver,  a  large  aqueduct  from 
Hertfordshire  to  Islington,  by  which 
a  great  part  of  London  is  supplied 
with  water. 

New^ark,  a  town  in  Nottingham, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Trent,  with  an 
eztonsiTe  trade.    Pop.  12,196. 

Newbury,  a  town  in  Berkshire, 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kennet.    Pop.  6602. 

Newcas^de,  the  capital  of  Nor- 
thumberland, about  10  miles  from 
the  month  of  the  Tyne.  It  is  a  place 
of  great  trade,  particularly  in  coals 
and  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
and  glass.  Pop.  128,443.— 64, 60  N.  1, 
87  W. 

Neweas^de-under-Lyme,  a  town  in 
Staffordshire,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Trent,  noted  for  the  extensive  manu- 
factures of  stoneware  in  its  vicinity. 
Pop.  15,948. 

Newmarlcet,  a  town  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Cambridge  and  Suffolk,  cele- 
brated for  its  horse-races.  Pop.  4534. 

New^port  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight^  on  the  Medina,  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  island.  Pop.  8522.— A 
thriving  seaport  in  Monmouth,  on 
the  Usk,  possessing  large  docks,  and 
a  very  extensive  trade  in  coal  and 
iron.    Pop.  81^7. 

New^towiv  A  iown  in  MoBtgom^ry' 


shire,  on  the  Severn,  the  ehief  seat 
of  the  fine  flannel  trade.    Pop.  6744. 

Nore,  a  celebrated  naval  stotion 
and  anchoring-ground  in  the  Thames 
off  Sheemess. 

Nor^fotk,  a  maritime  county  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  England.  Pop. 
(1881)  444,825. 

Northallerton,  a  town  in  the  N.  R. 
of  Yorkshire,  near  which  the  Scots, 
under  King  David  I.,  were  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  in  1188. 
Pop.  4961. 

Northamp'tonshlre,  an  inland  coun- 
ty, noted  for  its  woodlsjids  and  pai»- 
turage.    Pop.  (1881)  272p24. 

Nortiiamp'ton,  the  county  town  of 
Northamptonshire,  on  the  Nen,  with 
a  large  tnde  in  boots  and  shoes.  P. 
46,080.-52, 15  N.  0,  66  W. 

Northum^beiiana,  a  county  in  the 
N.  of  England.  The  chief  source  of 
ite  wealth  is  its  great  coalfield.  Pop. 
(ISBl)  484,024. 

North^wich,  a  town  in  Cheshire, 
with  extensive  salt  mines.  Pop. 
1244. 

Nor^Kdeh,  the  capital  of  Norfolk, 
a  city  and  bishop's  see,  with  a  fine 
cathedral ;  it  has  been  long  noted  for 
its  trade  and  manufiactures.  Pop. 
80,886.-62, 88  N.  1, 18  E. 

Not^tinghamshire  or  Notts,  an  in- 
land county.    Pop.  (1881)  891,984. 

Nottingham,  tne  county  town  of 
Nottinghamshire,  near  the  Trent; 
the  chief  seat  of  the  hosiery  and  lace 
manufactures.  Here  King  Charles  I. 
set  up  his  stondard  at  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  in  1642.  Pop.  86,681. 
—62,  57  N.  1,  8  W. 

OAK^iTAM,  the  county  town  of 
Rutland.    Pop.  2911. 

Old'^Aam,  a  great  manufacturing 
town  in  Lancashire,  on  the  Medlock. 
Pop.  113,100. 

Orney,  a  town  in  Buckingham- 
shire, near  which  the  poet  Gowper 
long  resided.    Pop.  2547. 

Or'ford,  a  town  in  Sufiblk,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Aide  and  the  Ore. 
Pop.  1022  p. 

Ormes  Head.  Great,  a  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  Denbighshire.— 63, 
20  N.  8,  62  W. 

Os'westry,  a  town  in  Shropshire, 
near  the  Severn  and  Mersey  Canal, 
with  manufactures  of  flannel.  Pop. 
7806. 

Oftorbum,  a  village  in  Northum- 
berland, famous  as  the  scene  of  a 
battle  between  Hotspur  Perey  and 
Douglas  in  18S8.   ?op.^&!A. 
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Oase  (Ooe),  the  name  of  four  riv^- 
ers.  The  Yorkshire  Oase,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Swale  and 
Aire,  unites  with  the  Trent  to  form 
the  Humber.  The  Great  Oase, which 
rises  in  Northamptonshire,  flows 
through  the  counties  of  Buckingham, 
Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge, 
Norfolk,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Lynn  Regis.  The  Little  Oase  dirides 
Norfolk  from  Suffolk,  and  falls  into 
the  Great  Ouse.  The  other  river  of 
this  name  is  in  Sussex. 

Oz'fordshire,  a  midland  county  of 
England.    Pop.  (1881)  179,650. 

Oz'ford,  the  capital  of  Oxfordshire, 
a  bishop's  see  and  the  seat  of  a 
celebrated  university,  containing 
twenty  colleges  and  five  halls.  Fop. 
84482.-^1, 46  N.  1, 15  W. 

PEAK,  a  lofty  mountain,  or  more 
properly  district,  in  Derbyshire,  cele- 
brated for  the  extensive  caverns  by 
which  it  is  perforated,  and  noted  for 
its  lead  mines. 

Peel,  a  seaport  in  the  W.  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  with  an  ancient  castle. 
Pop.  8518. 

Pem^brokeshire,  a  county  of  South 
Wales.    Pop.  (1881)  91,808. 

Pembroke,  the  county  town  of 
Pembrokeshire,  on  a  bay  of  Milford 
Haven :  near  it  are  the  remains  of  a 
great  castle.  Pop.16,460.— 61,40N.4, 
66  W. 

Pen'nygant,  a  hlU  in  the  N.W.  of 
Yorkshire,  2270  feet  high. 

Pen'rith,  a  town  In  Cumberland, 
pleasantly  rituated  in  the  vale  of 
Inglewood  Forest.    Pop.  8317. 

Fen'ryn,  a  town  in  Cornwall,  on 
the  creek  which  runs  into  Falmouth 
Harbour,  with  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  pilchard  and  Newfoundland 
fisheries.    Pop.  3679. 

Penzance',  a  seaport  in  Cornwall, 
remarkable  for  the  salubrity  and 
mildness  of  the  air.  It  is  situated 
on  the  N.W.  side  of  Mounts  Bay, 
and  has  a  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
10,414.-60, 8  N.  6, 82  W. 

Pe'terborough,  a  city  and  bishop's 
see  in  Northamptonshire,  on  the 
river  Nen.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral. 
Pop.  17,434. 

Pe'tersfield,  a  town  in  Hants.  Pop. 
6104. 

Pierre'.  St,  or  Peter-le-Port,  the 
capital  of  Guernsey,  in  the  E.  of  the 
island.  It  has  a  good  harbour  with 
M  noble  pier.  Pop.  16,166.-49,  26  N. 
Sf,SSW. 
rUnUm^moDf  a  monntaln  on  the 


borders   of  Montgomery  and  Car- 
digan  shires,  2481  feet  high. 

Plym'anth,aseaport  of  Devonshire, 
the  second  naval  station  in  the  king- 
dom, situated  at  the  head  of  Plym- 
outh Sound,  a  capacious  haven, 
formed  by  the  Plym  and  Tamar. 
Pop.  70,091.— 60, 22  N.  4, 10  W. 

Pon'tefract,  a  town  in  the  W.  R. 
of  Yorkshire,  with  an  ancient  castle, 
now  in  ruins.    Pop.  11,653. 

Pon'typool,  a  town  in  Monmouth, 
on  a  steep  cliff  overhanging  a  small 
stream,  long  fiunous  for  its  japanned 
ware.    Pop.  4834. 

Poole,  a  flourishing  seaport  in 
Dorsetshire,  with  a  prosperous  fish- 
ery. Pop.  10,097.-50, 42  N.  1,  59  W. 

Portland  Isle,  a  peninsula  in  Dor- 
setshire, famous  for  its  freestone 
quarries.  Near  the  S.  point,  Portland 
Bill,  two  lighthouses  are  erected. — 
60, 81 N.  2,  27  W. 

Ports'mouth,  a  seaport  in  Hants, 
the  most  important  naval  station  in 
the  kingdom.  Pop.  113J}69.— 60,  48 
N.  1,  6  W. 

Fres'cotL  a  town  in  Lancashire, 
noted  for  its  manufacture  of  watch- 
tools  and  movements.    Pop.  6990. 

Presteif^',  the  county  town  of 
Radnorshire,  situated  in  a  fertile 
valley,  on  the  Lugg.    Pop.  1910. 

Pres'ton,  a  handsome  town  in  Lan- 
cashire, on  the  Ribble,  with  large 
cotton  manufactures.    Pop.  86,427. 

Pura>eck,  Isle  of,  in  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  Dorsetshire,  noted  for 
its  freestone  quarries. 

Pwllheli  (Pulheli),  a  seaport  in 
Carnarvonshire.    Pop.  8009. 

RAD'NORSHIRE,  a  mountain- 
ous county  in  South  Wales.  Pop. 
(1881)  23,539. 

Rad'nor,  New,  a  small  town  in 
Radnorshire,  on  the  Soracrgill.  Pop. 
2190. 

Ram'sey,  a  town  in  Huntingdon, 
formerly  noted  for  its  rich  and  ex- 
tensive abbey.  Pop.  2878. — Another 
town  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  a  spa- 
cious bay.    Pop.  8934. 

Rams'gate,  a  seaport  of  Kent,  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  noted  for  its 
excellent  artificial  harbour.  Pop. 
14,640.-61,  20  N.  1,  26  £. 

Reading  (Red'ding),  the  county 
town  of  Berkshire,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Kennet  with  the 
Thames.    Pop.  32,824. 

Red'ruth,  a  flourishing  town  in 

Cornwall,  in  the  vicinity  of  exten- 

I  rtve  eoppet  vadUii  mines.   P.  10,686. 
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ReVgAte,  an  ancient  town  in  Sur- 
rey.   Pop.  16,916. 

Befford,  East,  a  town  in  Notting- 
hamshire.   Pop.  49,257. 

Bhndd'lan,  a  Tillage  in  Flintshire, 
once  the  largest  town  in  North  Wales. 
Pop.  1238. 

Bib1i)le,  a  river  rising  in  the  W.  of 
Yorkshire,  and  entering  the  sea  be- 
low Preston. 

Bich^mond,  a  town  in  the  N.  B. 
of  Yorkshire,  with  an  ancient  castle, 
pictnrosquely  situated  on  the  Swale. 
Pop.  6368.— A  town  in  Surrey,  on  a 
hill  near  the  Thames,  commanding 
one  of  the  finest  riews  in  England. 
Pop.  16,113. 

Bip^on,  a  city  and  bishop's  see  in 
the  W.  B.  of  Yorkshire,  with  a  fine 
cathedral ;  it  was  once  celebrated  for 
its  manufacture  of  spurs.  Pop.  6806. 

Boch'^dale,  a  manufacturing  town, 
partly  in  Lancashire  and  partly  in 
Yorkshire,  on  the  Boche.    P.  63,486. 

Boch'ester,  a  very  ancient  city  and 
seaport  of  Kent,  on  the  Medway, 
with  a  castle  and  cathedral.  Pop. 
18,362.-61,  24  N.  0,  80  E. 

Both^erham,  a  town  in  the  W.  B. 
of  Yorkshire,  near  the  Junction  of 
the  Bother  with  the  Don,  long  noted 
for  its  extensive  iron-works.  Pop. 
96fiS7. 

Bug^j,  a  town  in  Warwickshire, 
on  the  Avon,  a  noted  railway  station, 
82i  miles  N.W.  from  London,  with 
a  celebrated  school.    Pop.  8386. 

Bun'com,  a  town  in  Cheshire,  on 
the  Mersey,  with  extensive  freestone 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop. 
12,448. 

Bn^'thin,  a  town  in  Denbighshire, 
in  the  vale  of  Glwyd.    Pop.  8298. 

Butlandshire,  the  smallest  county 
in  England,  being  only  16  miles  long 
and  11  broad.  The  soil  is  in  general 
fertile,— particularly  the  rich  vale  of 
Gatmose.    Pop.  (1881)  21,484. 

Byde,  a  town  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
beautiftilly  situated  on  the  N.E. 
coas^  opposite  Portsmouth.  Pop. 
11,260. 

Bye,  a  seaiwrt  in  Sussex,  at  the 
month  of  the  Bother.  Pop.  8290.— 
60,  67  N.  0,  48  E. 

SAiyDLEBAGK,  a  mountain  in 
Gumberland,  2787  feet  high. 

Safi'ron-Wal^den,  a  town  in  Essex. 
Pop.  6718. 

Sal'ford,  a  township  in  Lanca- 
shire, a  suburb  of  Manchester.  Pop. 
124,801. 

SaUtlmij,  an  ancient  city  and 


bishop's  see,  the  capital  of  Wilta.  Its 
cathedral,  the  spire  of  which  is  404 
feet  high,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  En- 
rope.  Pop.  18,839.-61, 6  N.  1, 47  W. 

Sal'op.    See  Shropshire. 

Sand'^wich,  a  seaport  in  Kent,  on 
the  Stour.    Pop.  14,886. 

Sark,  a  small  island  off  the  French 
coast,  between  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
with  lead  mines.  Pop.  646.-49,  25 
N.  2,  26  W. 

Si^^fell,  a  mountain  in  Gumber- 
land, with  two  peaks,  3092  and  8229 
feet  high. 

Scar^rough,  a  seaport  in  the  N. 
B.  of  Yorkshire,  and  a  favourite 
watering-place,  with  considerable 
trade;  it  is  much  admired  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation.  Pop.  24,269. 
—64, 17  N.  0,  23  W. 

SciHy  Isles,  supposed  to  be  the 
Casaiteridea  of  the  ancients,  a  numer- 
ous group,  stretching  westward  from 
the  Land's  End,  of  which  5  only  are 
inhabited.  The  principal  is  St  Mary's. 
Total  pop.  2090.— 49,  68  N.  6, 16  W. 

SeVDj,  a  thriving  town  in  the  W. 
B.  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Ouse,  with  a 
considerable  trade.    Pop.  6193. 

Sev^em,  a  large  river,  second  only 
to  the  Thames.  It  rises  in  Plinlim- 
mon  mountain,  and  passing,  by  a  ciT' 
cuitous  course,  through  the  counties 
of  Montgomery,  Salop,  Worcester, 
and  Gloucester,  falls  into  the  Bristol 
Channel. 

ShaftesH^ury,  an  ancient  town  in 
Dorsetshire.    Pop.  8961. 

Sheemess^,  a  gre&t  naval  station 
in  Kent,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Med- 
way,  with  a  strong  and  commanding 
fortress.  P.  13,966.-61, 27  N.  0, 44  E. 

Shef'field,  a  town  in  the  W.  B.  of 
Yorkshire,  famous  for  its  manufoo- 
tures  of  cutlery  and  plated  goods. 
Pop.  239,946.-63,  24  N.  1, 80  W. 

Shep^pey,  an  island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  of  Kent  by 
an  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Swale. 

Sherl)ome,  an  ancient  town  in 
Dorsetshire,  pleasantly  situated  on 
tbe  Ivel.    Pop.  6646. 

Shields— North  Shields  in  North- 
umberland, and  South  Shields  in 
Durham,  two  towns  on  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Tyne,  both  places  of 
considerable  trade.  Pop.  of  North 
Shields,  8619;  of  South  Shields, 
45,886.— 66, 0  N.  1.  26  W. 

Shore^Aam,  New,  a  town  in  Sussex, 
on  the  English  Channel.     P.  87^964. 

Shrewsbury    ^ftYnoirVfttrj^,  \:ti<^ 
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conntytown  of  Salop,  oa  the  Severn. 
Here  Henry  Percy,  Bumamed  Hot- 
spur, was  defeated  and  slain  by  King 
Henry  IV.  in  1403.    Pop.  23,406. 

Shrop'shire  or  Sarop,  an  inland 
eonnty,  the  seat  of  extensive  iron- 
works.   Pop.  (1881;  247,993. 

Silleth,  a  watering  place  on  the 
Solway  Frith,  Go.  Cumberland. 

Skid^daw,  a  nK>nntain  in  Cumber* 
land,  3022  feet  high. 

Snea^fell,  a  mountain  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Isle  of  Man,  2004  feet  high. 

Snow'don,  in  Carnarvon,  the  lof- 
tiest mountain  in  South  Britain,  8590 
feet  hig^. 

Sorway.  See  Descriptive  Table  of 
Scotland. 

Som'^erset,  a  county  on  the  Bristol 
Channel.    Fop.  (1881)  469,010. 

Southamj/ton,  a  seaport  in  Hants, 
at  the  month  of  the  Itctaen,  the  prin- 
cipal port  for  the  mail  steam-packets. 
Pop.  63^41.-60,  64  N.  1,  24  W. 

South^'fOM'k,  commonly  called  the 
Borough^  a  town  in  Surrey,  united  by 
several  bridges  with  London,  of 
which  it  is  now  considered  a  portion. 
Pop.  206,72s. 

Spit^ead,  a  well-known  roadstead 
between  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  ciq)able  of  containing  1000 
vessels  in  secnrity^-d0,46  N.  1, 10  W. 

Spnm'bead,  a  promontory  in  the 
S.E.  of  Yorkshire,  on  which  is  a  light- 
house.—63,  34  N.  0, 7  E. 

Staffordshire,  an  inland  county, 
noted  for  its  potteries  and  iron  foun- 
dries.   Fop.  rif«l)  918,386. 

Stafford,  the  county  town  of  Staf- 
fordshire.   Fop.  16,946. 

Stam'ford,  an  ancient  town  in  Lin- 
colnshire, on  the  Welland.  Fop.  8066. 

Start  Point,  a  cape  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Devonshire.— A),  13  N.  8,  86  W. 

Sta^eybridge,  a  manufacturing 
town,  partly  in  Cheshire,  and  partly 
in  Lancashire,  near  the  Tame.  Fop. 
86,114. 

Stock^port,  a  manufacturing  town 
in  Cheshire,  on  the  Mersey.  Fop. 
68,014.-63, 25  N.  2,  9  W. 

Stock^ton,  a  handsome  town  in 
Durham,  on  the  Tees,  with  consid- 
erable trade.  Fop.  37,612.-64, 86  N. 
1, 19  W. 

Stoke-upon-Trent,  a  town  in  Staf- 
fordshire, with  a  large  manufacture 
of  earthenware.    Fop.  180,985. 

Stone^enge,  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
in  Wilts,  a  range  of  immense  stones, 
some  upright,  and  others  resting 
upon  tbran,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a 


sepulchral  monument,  and  by  others 
to  be  the  remains  of  a  Druidical 
temple. 

Stourbridge,  a  town  in  Worces- 
tershire, on  the  Stonr,  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass.    Fop.  9376. 

Strafford-on-A'von,  a  town  of 
Warwickshire,  where  Shakspeare 
was  bom  in  1664.    Pop.  7342. 

Stroud,  a  town  in  Gloucestershire, 
with  an  extensive  cloth  trade,  tiie 
waters  of  the  Stroud  and  Slade  being 
celebrated  for  their  properties  in  dye- 
ing cloth.    Pop.  38J610. 

Strum^ble  Head,  acape  in  the  N.W. 
of  Pembrokeshire.— 62, 2  N.  6, 4  W. 

Sud'l)ury,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  on  the 
Stonr,  once  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance for  its  woollen  manufactures. 
Pop.  6908. 

Suf  fo2k,  a  county  on  the  E.  coast, 
separated  fh)m  Norfolk  by  the  Little 
Oiise  and  the  Wavenay.  Fop.  (1881) 
366,863. 

Sun'deiiand,  a  seaport  in  Durham, 
on  the  Wear,  over  which  is  an  iron 
bridge  of  237  feet  span,  and  100  feet 
above  the  river.    Pop.  104,409. 

Sur^rey,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Eng- 
land.   Fop.  (1881)  1,485,842. 

Sus'^sex,  a  county  on  the  English 
Channel.    Pop.  (1881)  490,316. 

Swan'sea,  a  seaport  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, iituated  on  a  fine  bay  of  the 
Bristol  Channel.  It  is  much  resorted 
to  for  sea-bathing,  and  has  a  large 
trade  in  copi>er,  iron,  and  coals.  Pop. 
66^.-61, 87  N.  3,  66  W. 

TAM'WORTH,  a  thriving  town  in 
Staffordshire,  on  the  Tame.  P.  11,493. 

Taun'ton,  a  town  in  Somersetshire, 
on  the  Tone.    Fop.  16,466. 

Tavistock,  a  town  in  Devonshire, 
on  the  Tavy,  the  birthplace  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake.    Fop.  7726. 

Tees,  a  river  which  rises  in  Cross- 
fell,  Cumberland,  and,  flowing  east- 
ward, divides  the  counties  of  Dur- 
ham and  York,  and  falls  into  the 
German  Ocean  below  Stockton. 

Ten^y,  a  town  in  Pembrokeshire, 
much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing. 
Fop.  8810. 

Test,  a  river  in  Hampshire,  fall- 
ing into  Southampton  Bay. 

Tewk0sn>ury,  a  fine  old  town  of 
Gloucestershire,  on  the  Severn,  the 
scene  of  a  famous  battle  in  1471, 
which  terminated  the  wars  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Pop.  6409. 

THAMBS,  the  chief  river  in  Britain, 
rioes  in  Glouceaterahire,  leparates 
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Berks  fVom  Oxford  and  Backingham, 
Surrey  from  Middlesex,  and  Kent 
from  Essex,  and  £dls  into  the  German 
Ocean  46  miles  below  London  Bridge. 

Than'et,  Isle  of,  a  district  of  Kent, 
at  the  month  of  the  Thames,  sepa* 
rated  from  the  mainland  bj  the  Stour 
on  the  S.  It  contains  two  popular 
watering-places,  Margate  and  Rams- 
gate.    Pop.  d0,184. 

Thet^ford,  an  ancient  town  in  Nor- 
folk, on  the  Little  Onse.    Fop.  4166. 

Thirsk,  a  town  in  the  N.  Biding 
of  Yorkshire.    Pop.  6734. 

Tiv^erton,  a  town  in  Devonshire, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Exe  and  the 
Loman.    Pop.  10,024. 

Torbay^,  a  commodious  bay  on  the 
coast  of  I>eTon.-^60, 96  N.  3,  SO  W. 

Torquay^  (ke),  a  seaport  in  Devon- 
shire, beautifully  situated  on  Tor- 
bay,  and  much  frequented  as  a  water- 
ing-place.   Pop.  21,667. 

Totnes^,  a  small  thriving  town  in 
Devonshire,  on  the  Dart   Pop.  4073. 

Tred'^egar,  a  town  in  Monmouth- 
shire, famous  for  its  coal-mines  and 
iron-works.    Pop.  12,889. 

Trent,  a  large  river  which  rises  in 
the  N.  of  Staffordshire,  flows  through 
the  shires  of  Derby,  Nottingham, 
and  Lincoln,  and  unites  with  the 
Yorkshire  Ouse  in  forming  the 
Humber. 

Trowliridge,  a  town  in  Wilts  on 
the  Were,  with  manufactures  of  cloth 
and  cassimeres.    Pop.  11,606. 

Tru'ro,  a  city  of  Cornwall,  in  a 
deep  dell  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Kenwyn  and  the  Allen.  Pop.  11,049. 

Tun^ridge,  a  town  in  Kent,  on 
the  Medway.    Pop.  8209. 

Tun1)ridge  Wells,  a  town  in  Kent, 
bordering  on  Sussex,  noted  for  the 
mineral  waters  in  its  vicinity.  Pop. 
19,410. 

Twick^enAam,  a  beautifiil  village 
in  Middlesex,  on  the  Thames,  sur- 
rounded by  villas.  Here  was  the 
residence  of  the  poet  Pope.  Pop. 
10,688  p. 

Tyne,  the  principal  river  of  Nor- 
thumberland, is  formed  by  the  June* 
tion  of  the  North  and  South  Tyne, 
and  fUls  into  the  German  Ocean. 

Tyne'moQth,  an  ancient  town  in 
Northumberland,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyne.    Pop.  88,941. 

ULLS'WATEB,  a  lake  between 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  * 

Ux1i>ridge,  a  rural  town  in  Mid- 
dlesex.   Pop.  7497. 

VENT'NOR,  a  fashionable  water- 


ing-place on  the  S.  eoast  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  Hampshire.    Pop.  4841. 

WAK  ENFIELD,  a  manufacturing 
town  in  the  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire. 
Pop.  28,069.-63,  41  N.  1, 29  W. 

Wal'lingford,  a  town  in  Berks,  on 
the  Thames.    Pop.  8368. 

Wal'sall,  a  flourishing  town  in 
Staffordshire.    Pop.  49,018. 

Ware,  a  town  in  Hertfordshire,  on 
the  Lea.    Pop.  4917. 

Ware'Aam,  a  town  in  Dorsetshire, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Frome.  P.  6632 

War'rington,  a  manufacturing 
town  in  Lancashire,  on  the  Mersey. 
Pop.  83,050.-58,  26  N.  2,  86  W. 

War'ioickshire,  a  midland  county 
of  England,  the  principid  seat  of  the 
riband    manufacture.      Pop.   (1881) 
737,18a 

War'udck,  the  county  town  of 
Warwickshire,  on  the  Avon.  Pop. 
10,986. 

Wash,  a  large  bay  of  the  German 
Ocean,  laving  the  counties  of  Lin- 
coln, Cambridge,  and  Norfolk. 

Wear,  a  river  which  rises  in  tha 
W.  of  Durham,  and,  after  a  circui- 
tous course,  falls  into  the  North  Sea 
between  Sunderland  and  Mookwear- 
mouth. 

Wedneslbury  (Wenz'T)ery),  an  an- 
cient town  in  Staffordshire,  near  the 
source  of  the  Tame,  8  miles  N.W. 
from  Birmingham.    Pop.  116,809. 

WeHington,  a  town  in  Shropshire, 
near  Shrewsbury  Canal.  P.  6626.— A 
town  in  Somer9etshire,with  manufac- 
tures of  serges,  druggets,  etc.  P.  6119. 

Wells,  a  city  in  Somersetshire, 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  Mendip 
HiUs.    Pop.461& 

Welsh^pool,  a  town  in  Montgom- 
eryshire, pleasantly  situated  in  the 
vale  of  the  Severn,  and  a  great  mar- 
ket for  flannels.    Pop.  6983. 

Wen'lock,  a  town  in  Salop.  Pop. 
2I22O6. 

WestTrary,  a  town  in  Wilts.  Pop. 
6396. 

Westminster,  a  city  in  Middlesex, 
adjoining  London,  of  which  it  may 
be  considered  a  part,  although  it 
possesses  distinct  rights  and  privi- 
leges.   Pop.  246,606. 

West^moreland,  a  eounty  in  the  N. 
of  England,  noted  for  its  lakes  and 
romantic  scenery.  Pop.  (1881)  64,184. 

Wey'mouth,  a  seaport  in  Dorset- 
shire, united  to  Melcombe  Regis  by 
a  bridge  over  the  Wey.  Pop.  18,269. 

Whem^side,  a  mountain  in  the 
N.W.  of  Yorkshire,  2414  feet  high. 
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Whit1i)y,  a  seaport  in  the  N.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  famed  for  its  jet.  Pop. 
132^.-64,  29  N.  0, 86  W. 

Whiteha^yen,  a  thriving  seaport 
in  Gomberland,  with  extensive  coal 
mines.  Pop.  18,461.— 54,83  N.  8,86  W. 

Wigr'an,  a  manufocturing  town  in 
Lancashire.    Pop.  89,110. 

Wight,  Isle  of  (the  Vectis  of  the 
Romans),  a  beautiful  island  off  the 
S.  coast  of  England,  between  which 
and  Portsmouth  is  the  great  naval 
road  of  Spithead.  In  the  centre  of 
the  island  is  Garisbrooke  Castle, 
where  Charles  I.  was  confined.  Pop. 
66,219.--60,  42  N.  1,  20  W. 

Wig^ton,  a  town  in  Cumberland, 
with  cotton  manufactures.    P.  8426. 

Wil'ton,  a  town  of  Wilts,  long 
noted  for  its  manufacture  of  carpets. 
Pop.  8866. 

Wilt'shire  or  Wilts,  an  inland 
county  S.  of  the  Thames.  Pop.  (1881) 
258,967. 

Win^chester,  the  capital  of  Hants, 
an  ancient  city  and  bishop's  see,  with 
a  spacious  cathedral,  and  famons 
public  school.  Here  Alfred  the  Great 
was  buried  in  901.    Pop.  16,866. 

Windermere,  the  largest  lake  in 
England,  betweenWestmoreland  and 
Lancashire. 

Wind'^sor,  a  town  in  Berkshire,  on 
the  Thames,  22  miles  from  London, 
celebrated  for  its  castle,  the  chief 
residence  of  the  British  sovereigns. 
Pop.  17,281. 

Wislbeach,  a  town  in  Cambridge- 
shire, on  the  Nene,  carries  on  a  large 
trade  in  com.    Pop.  9862. 

With'am,  a  river  in  Lincolnshire, 
which  flows  past  Lincoln,  and,  pur- 
suing a  south-easterly  course,  odls 
into  the  Wash. 

Wif  ney,  a  town  in  Oxfordshire, 
noted  for  its  manufacture  of  woollens, 
particularly  blankets.    Pop.  2976. 

Wif  tleseamere,  a  lake  in  the  N.E. 
of  Huntingdonshire,  now  drained. 

Wol)um,  a  town  in  Bedfordshire. 
Within  a  mile  of  it  is  Wobum  Ab- 
bey, the  splendid  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.    Pop.  1606  p. 

Wolverhamj9'ton,  a  town  in  Staf- 
fordshire, celebrated  for  its  manu- 
factures of  locks  and  keys.  Pop. 
156,978.-62,  86  N.  2,  7  W. 

Wood'l>ridge,  a  town  in  Suffolk, 
on  the  Deben,  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade.    Pop.  4403. 

Wood'stock,  a  town  in  Oxford- 
shire, with  extensive  manufactures 
of  gloves.    Near  it  is  Blenheim,  the 


magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough.   Pop.  7477. 

WooKtoich,  a  town  in  Kent,  on  the 
Thames,  8  miles  below  London.  It 
is  famous  for  its  extensive  arsenal 
and  military  academy.  Pop.  86,667  p. 
—61, 80  N.  0, 8  E. 

Worcestershire  (Woos'ter),  a  rich 
and  beautiful  midland  county  of  Eng- 
land.   Pop.  (1881)  880,291. 

Worcester  (Woos'ter),  the  capital 
of  Worcestershire,  and  a  bishop's 
see,  noted  for  its  porcelain  manufac- 
ture. Here  Cromwell  defeated  the 
army  of  Charles  II.  in  1661.  Pop. 
88jll6.— 62,  12  N.  2, 13  W. 

Workington,  a  seaport  in  Cum- 
berland, with  extensive  collieries 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  7979. — 
64^  N.  8, 88  W. 

Work^sop,  a  town  in  Nottingham- 
shire, pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley, 
with  a  fine  old  church.    Pop.  10,409. 

Worms  Head,  a  cape  in  Glamor- 
ganshire.—61,  34  N.  4, 20  W. 

Worthing,  a  seaport  and  watering- 
place  in  Sussex.    Pop.  7413. 

Wrek'in,  a  hill  in  Shropshire,  1320 
feet  high. 

Wrex'^Aam,  a  handsome  town  in 
Denbighshire.  Its  ancient  church 
is  a  large  and  venerable  structure. 
Pop.  9647. 

Wy'combe,  High,  a  handsome 
town  in  the  county  of  Buckingham; 
in  the  vicinity  are  numerous  com 
and  paper  mills.    Pop.  10,492. 

Wye,  a  picturesque  river  of  Wales, 
which  rises  in  the  S.  of  Montgomery- 
shire, crosses  Radnor  and  Hereford 
shires,  divides  Monmouth  from  Glou- 
cester, and  falls  into  the  Severn  be- 
low Chepstow. 

YAlfMOUTH,  a  seaport  of  Nor- 
folk, at  the  mouth  of  the  Yare,  with 
a  flourishing  trade.  Pop.  41,819.— 
62, 86  N.  1,  48  £. 

Yeo'vil,  a  town  in  Somersetshire, 
with  a  considerable  manufacture  of 
gloves.    Pop.  8527. 

York'shire,  the  largest  county  in 
England,  divided  into  the  East, 
WestL  and  North  Ridings.  The 
East  is  very  fertile,  while  the  West 
is  the  principal  seat  of  the  woollen 
manufacture.    Pop.  (1881)  2,886,8!i». 

York,  the  Ebordeum  of  the  Romans, 
the  capital  of  Yorkshire,  and  the 
see  of  an  archbishop.  Its  celebrated 
cathedral  or  minster  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  perfect  examples  of  Gothic 
or  Pointed  architecture  in  Europe. 
Pop.  60,766.-53,  67  N.  1,  4  W. 
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Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  North  Channel;  S.  by  England,  the  Solway 
Frith,  and  Irish  Sea;  E.  by  the  German  Ocean. 

It  contains  30,463  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1881  was  3,734,441. 

It  is  divided  into  thirty-three  counties : — 

Counties.  Chief  Toims. 

Orkney  &  Shetland.Kirkwall,  Stromness,  Lerwick. 

Caithness Wick,  Thurso. 

Sutherland Dornoch,  Golspie. 

Ross Dingwall,  Tain,  Fortrose,  Stomoway  (in  the 

island  of  Lewis). 

Cromarty Cromarty. 

Inverness Inverness,  Fort  George,  Fort  Aagustns,  Fort 

William. 

Nairn Nairn. 

Elgin  or  Moray Elgin,  Forres,  Fochabers. 

Banff. Banff,  Cnllen,  Keitli. 

Aberdeen Aberdeen,  Peterhead,  Fraserburgh,  In-vemry, 

Huntly, 

Kincardine Stonehaven,  Bervio,  Laurencekirk. 

Forfiar Forfar,  Dundee,  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Brechin, 

Kirriemuir. 
Fife Cupar,  St  Andrews,  Dunfermline,  Kirkcaldy, 

Burntisland,  Falkland,  Newburgh. 

Kinross Kinross. 

Clackmannan Clackmannan,  Alloa,  Dollar. 

Perth Perth,  Dunkeld,  Crieff,  Kincardine,  Dunblane, 

Callander,  Blairgowrie. 

Argyll Inveraray,  Campbelton,  Oban. 

Bute Rothesay,  Brodick  (in  Arran). 

Dumbarton Dumbarton,  Helensburgh,  Kirkintilloch. 

Stirling Stirling,  Falkirk,  Grangemouth,  Bannockbum. 

Linlithgow  or  WestLinlithgow,     Queensferry,    Borrowstounness, 

Lothian Bathgate. 

Edinburgh  or  Mid-EDiNBUROH,  Leith,  Portobello,  Musselburgh, 

Lothian Dalkeith. 

Haddington  or  East 

Lothian Haddington,  Dunbar,  North  Berwick. 

Berwick Greenlaw,  Dunse,  Coldstream,  Lauder. 

Roxburgh Jedburgh,  Kelso,  Hawick,  Melrose. 

Selkirk Selkirk,  Galashiels. 

Peebles Peebles,  Inverleithen. 

Lanark Lanark,  Glasgow,  Hamilton,  Airdrie,  Ruther* 

glen. 

Renfrew Renfrew,  Paisley,  Greenock,  Port  Glasgow. 

Ayr Ayr,  Kilmarnock,  Irvine,  ArdLro8san,Stewarton. 
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Coonties.  Chief  Towns. 

Dumfries Dumfries,  Amian.  Moffiit,  Langholm. 

Kirkcadbright Kirkcudbright,  Cfastle  Douglas. 

Wigtown Wigtown,  Stranraer,  Whithorn,  Port  Patrick, 

Newton-Stewart. 

Islands. — Shetland  Isles,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
Mainland,  YeU,  and  Unst ;  Orkney  Isles,  the  principal  of 
which  are,  Pomona  or  Mainland,  and  Hoy ;  the  Hebrides 
or  Western  Isles,  the  principal  of  which  are,  Lewis,  Skye, 
Mull,  Staffa,  lona,  'Piree,  St  Eilda,  Jura,  Islay ;  Bute,  Arran. 

Friths,*  Bays,  and  LocHS-f— Pentland,  Dornoch, 
Cromarty,  and  Moray  Friths;  Friths  of  Tay  and  Forth, 
Solway  Frith,  Frith  of  Clyde ;  Wigtown  and  Luce  Bays ; 
Sounds  of  Islay,  Jura,  and  Mull ;  the  Minch ;  Lochs  Ryan, 
Long,  Fine,  Etive,  Linnhe,  Broom. 

Capes. — St  Abb^s  He^d,  Fifeness,  Buchanness,  Ein- 
naird's  Head,  Burgh  Head,  Tarbetness,  Duncansbay  Head, 
Dunnet  Head,  Cape  Wrath,  Butt  of  Lewis,  Point  of 
Ardnamurchan,  Mull  of  Cantire,  Corsill  Point,  Mull  of 
Gbdloway,  Burrow  Head,  Satunmess. 

Lakes. — Loch  Lon^ond;  Awe;  Tay,  Bannoch,  Ericht. 
Katrine,  Earn;  Shin;  Laggan;  Ness,  Lochy;  Maree; 
Leven. 

Mountains. — ^The  Grampians,  the  highest  summit  of 
which  is  Ben  Neyis,  which  is  also  the  loftiest  mountain 
in  Great  Britain;  Ben  Macdhui;  Braeriach;  Caimtoul; 
Cairngorm ; .  Lochnagar ;  Ben  Aven ;  Mount  Battock ; 
Schiehallion;  Ben  Lawers;  Ben  More;  Ben  Ledi;  Ben 
Lomond;  Ben  Cruachan;  Ben  Attow;  Ben  Dearg;  Ben 
Wyvis ;  the  Ochils ;  the  Pentland  Hills ;  the  Lammermoor 
Hills ;  the  Eildon  Hills ;  Tinto ;  Moffat  HiUs,  the  Low- 
thers ;  the  Leadhills ;  the  Cheviot  Hills, 

Rivers. — Spey,  Pindhom,  Deveron,  Don,  Dee,  North 
and  South  Esk,  Tay,  Earn,  Forth,  Clyde,  Tweed,  Teviot, 
Nith,  Esk,  Annan,  Dee,  Ken. 

Scotland,  exclusive  of  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands,  ex- 
tends from  64°  38'  to  58**  40'  N.  lat.,  and  from  1°  46'  to  &*  6'  W. 
long.,  not  including  the  Western  Isles.  Its  extreme  length  is 
about  280  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  150  miles. 

*  The  spelling  is  either  Frith  or  Firth, 
t  By  Locha  are  meant  arms  of  the  sea. 
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Scotland  is  in  general  a  monntainons  ooqntry,  althoagh  it  has 
some  extensdve  level  districts  of  great  fertility.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands ;  the  foimer  chiefly  ooonpied 
with  lofty  and  nigged  mountains,  and  inhalxted  hy  a  race  of 
Celts,  who,  in  many  parts,  still  speak  the  Celtic  or  Gaelic  lan- 
guage ;  the  latter  more  diversified  with  hilly  and  level  districts, 
and  inhabited  by  people  of  Saxon  origin  like  the  English,  and 
speaking  dialects  of  the  same  language.  But  the  natural  geo- 
graphy of  the  country  suggests  a  more  distinct  division  of  it 
into  three  portions — Nobthesn,  Middle,  and  Soiithsrn. 

The  Northern  Division  extends  from  the  Pentland  Frith  to 
the  great  chain  of  lakes  which  crosses  the  country  from  the 
coast  of  Argyll  to  the  Moray  Frith,  in  the  line  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal.  It  is  in  general  mountainous  and  bleak,  with  some 
fertile  spots  on  the  eastern  coast. 

The  Middle  Division  extends  southward  from  the  line  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal  to  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  the  Great 
Canal  by  which  they  are  united.  Of  this  division,  likewise,  the 
aspect  is  chiefly  mountainous,  although  on  the  eastern  coast 
there  are  extensive  tracts  of  great  fertility  and  in  high  cultiva- 
tion. The  centre  is  celebrated  for  its  lake  and  mountain  scenery. 

The  ihuthem  Division^  stretching  to  the  English  border, 
bears  in  soil  and  appearance  a  greater  resemblance  to  England. 
Though  it  contains  several  extensive  ranges  of  hills  and  wide 
tracts  of  moor,  its  more  general  aspect  is  that  of  verdant  plains, 
watered  by  beautiful  streams  and  ample  valleys  or  gently 
swelling  eminences  of  great  fertility. 

Scotland  abounds  in  minerals,  the  most  valuable  of  which  are 
iron,  coal,  lead,  granite,  and  freestone:  gold  has  been  found 
in  the  county  of  Sutherland.  The  fisheries  of  cod  and  her- 
rings form  an  important  luranch  of  industry,  and  are  prosecuted 
to  a  considerable  extent,  particularly  along  its  northern  shores. 

The  climate,  though  variable,  is,  on  the  whole,  nuld  and  salu- 
brious. The  western  counties  are  exposed  to  frequent  and 
heavy  rains  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  eastern,  though  less 
frequently  deluged  with  rain,  sufier  more  from  piercing  east 
winds,  accompanied  with  chilling  fogs  from  the  German  Ocean. 
There  is  no  coimtry  in  the  world  where  agriculture  is  better 
understood  than  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland ;  and  the  conse- 
quent improvement  in  its  soil  and  productions,  which  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  fifty  years,  is  astonishing.  The  Highlands 
and  many  parts  of  the  southern  and  south-eastern  districts  are 
best  adapted  for  rearing  sheep  and  cattle. 
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Manufactures  of  yarious  kinds  are  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. Glasgow  and  Paisley  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  cotton- 
trade  ;  Dundee,  and  other  towns  in  Forfarshire,  are  noted  for 
the  manufacture  of  jute  and  coarse  linens ;  Dunfermline  for 
damasks  and  fine  linens ;  Gralashiels,  Hawick,  Jedburgh,  Ban- 
nockbum,  Kilmarnock,  and  Aberdeen,  for  tweeds,  tartans,  and 
carpets ;  Kirkcaldy  for  floor-cloth.  In  the  counties  of  Lan- 
ark and  Ayr,  and  at  Carron  in  Stirlingshire,  are  some  of  the 
largest  iron-works  of  the  kingdom.  The  Clyde  ports  are 
famous  for  their  skill  in  constructing  steam- vessels,  and  ship- 
building is  carried  on  with  success  at  Aberdeen,  Kinghorn, 
and  elsewhere.  Altogether,  Scotland  enjoys  her  due  share  of 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  Britain. 

The  resources  of  the  country  have  of  late  years  been  greatly 
developed  by  steam-navigation  on  its  coasts  and  friths ;  while 
the  facilities  of  internal  traffic  have  been  much  increased  by 
railways,  which  now  communicate  with  all  the  principal  towns. 

Since  the  accession  of  James  YI.  to  the  throne  of  England,  In 
1603,  the  whole  of  Britain  has  been  under  the  dominion  of  one 
sovereign ;  and  since  the  onion  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  ▲.  d.  1707,  the  government  of  the  tw.) 
kingdoms  has  been  nearly  the  same.  The  Presbyterian  for  in 
of  church  government  is  idmost  coeval  with  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland.  After  many  struggles  with  James  YI.  and  his  suo« 
cessors,  who  wished  to  establish  Episcopacy,  the  Scots  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  the  settlement  of  Presbyterianism  as  the 
national  religion  at  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Several  secessions 
have  at  different  times  taken  place  from  the  Establishment,  the 
most  important  being  that  of  the  Free  Church  in  1843. 

The  Scots  may  be  characterized  as  industrious,  frugal,  pru- 
dent, hardy,  and  brave.  All  classes  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
education,  the  system  established  by  law  being  of  a  compulsory 
character.  The  people  generally  are  fond  of  learning,  and  the 
country  can  boast  of  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  literature 
and  science. 

EZEBOISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Scotland?  What  is  its  extent  b 
square  miles  ?  Into  how  many  counties  is  it  divided  ?  Name  them. 
What  are  die  principal  towns  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  ?  Of  Caith- 
ness? Of  Su&erland?  Of  Ross?  etc.  What  are  the  prmcinal 
islands?  Point  them  out  on  the  map.  Name  the  principal  fritnsi 
bays,  and  loohs.    Point  them  out  on  the  map.    Name  the  capes. 
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Point  them  out  on  the  map.  What  are  the  principal  lakes  ?  Point 
them  oat.    Name  the  principal  momitains.    Name  the  riyers. 

Where  are  Falkland,  Kirkwall,  Kelso,  Whithorn,  Gampbelton, 
Dornoch,  Stranraer,  Iryine,  Castle  Douglas,  Dalkeith,  Kilmarnock, 
Dmikeld,  Falkirk,  Dingwall,  Stonehaven,  Montrose,  Fortrose,  Fort 
George,  Port  Patrick,  Dunbar,  Dumbarton,  Dnnse,  Eddtburgh, 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  North  Berwick,  Annan,  Dunfermline,  Alloa, 
Lerwick,  Brodick,  Inveraray,  Inverness,  Hamilton,  Leith,  Mussel- 
burgh, Borrowstounness,  Forres,  Bervie,  Peterhead,  etc. 

Where  are  Pomona,  Yell,  Mainland,  Mull,  Skye,  Lewis,  Hoy, 
Bute  ?  etc.  Where  are  the  Solwav  Frith,  Lace  Bay,  Pentland  Frith, 
Frith  of  Tay,  Wigtown  Bay,  Frith  of  Forth,  Cromarty  Frith, 
Moray  Frith,  Loch  Fine,  Loch  Broom,  Loch  Long,  Frith  of  Clyde, 
Loch  Etive,  Loch  Linnhe?  etc. 

Where  are  Gape  Wrath,  Tarbetness,  St  Abb's  Head,  Satomness, 
Kinnaird's  Head,  Corsill  Point,  Duncansbay  Head,  Point  of  Ardna- 
murchan?  etc. 

Where  are  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Awe,  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Maree, 
Loch  Katrine,  Loch  Ericht?  etc. 

Where  are  the  Lammermoor  Hills,  the  Pentland  Hills,  the  Ghram- 
plans,  Ben  Ledi,  Ben  Lawers,  Ben  Nevis,  Tinto,  the  Eildon  Hills, 
the  Lowthers?  etc.  Which  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Great 
Britain  ?  Describe  the  course  of  the  Tweed,  of  the  Nith,  the  Clyde, 
the  Tay,  the  Forth,  the  Don,  the  Spey,  the  Dee,  the  Teviot,  the 
Annan. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Scotland  sit- 
uated? What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  tiie  general 
appearance  of  the  country?  How  is  it  divided?  What  is  the  aspect 
of  the  Highlands?  By  what  race  of  people  are  the^  inhabited? 
What  is  the  appearance  of  the  Lowlands  ?  Of  what  origin  are  theii 
inhabitants  ?  What  other  division  does  the  natural  geography  of 
the  country  suggest?  What  is  the  extent  and  situation  of  the 
Northern  Division?  What  is  its  aspect?  How  far  does  the 
Middle  Division  extend  southward?  What  is  its  general  aspect? 
How £u  does  the  Southern  Division  extend?  What  is  the  general 
aspect  of  this  division?  What  are  the  most  valuable  minerals  of 
Scotland? 

What  is  the  nature  of  its  climate?  What  varieties  of  weather 
prevail  in  the  western  and  eastern  counties?  What  is  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  Scotland?  For  what  are  many  of  its  districts  best 
adapted?  Are  its  manufactures  extensive?  What  towns  are  the 
principal  seats  of  the  cotton  manufactures  ?  For  what  manufacture 
18  Dundee  noted?  What  are  the  chief  manufactures  of  Dimferm- 
line?  What  fabrics  are  nroduced  at  Galashiels?  etc.  For  what  is 
Carron  celebrated  ?  Is  Scotland  a  commercial  country?  By  what 
has  the  progress  of  Scotland  in  commercial  prosperity  been  of  late 
years  great^  accelerated? 

At  what  time  was  Scotland  united  with  England  in  government? 
What  form  of  church  government  is  establi^el  ?  How  long  has  this 
been  the  national  religion  ?  What  is  stated  regarding  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Scotland?  Have  the  Scots  made  a  figure  in 
literature  and  science  ? 
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DESCRIPTIVB  TABLE. 


ABB'S  HEAD,  ST,  a  promontory 
on  the  N.E.  of  Berwickshire.  It  took 
its  name  from  a  nunnery  founded 
here  in  the  7th  centoiy  by  St  Ebba. 
—«)•»  56'  N.  lat.  2"  O'  W.  long. 

Aberdeen'shire,  an  extensive  coun- 
ty in  the  N.E.  of  Scotland,  com- 
prising the  districts  of  Mar,  Ga- 
rioch,  Fofmartine,  Strathbogie,  and 
Buehan.    Pop.  (1861)  367,963. 

Aberdeen',  a  seaport,  tne  seat  of  a 
flourishing  uniyersity,  and  the  cap- 
ital of  the  county,  with  extensive 
trade  and  manufactures.  It  is  chiefly 
built  of  gray  granite,  and  compre- 
hends Old  and  New  Aberdeen,— the 
former  situated  on  the  Don,  the  latter 
on  ttie  Dee.  In  Old  Aberdeen,  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  cathedral.  Pop. 
(1871)  88,10a— 57, 9  N.  2, 6  W. 

Abemeth'y,  a  town  in  Perthshire, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Earn,  said  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  the  Pictish 
kingdom.  1 1  has  a  round  tower,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  part  of  its  ancient 
monastery.    Pop.  953. 

Achray',  Loch,  a  small  but  pictur- 
esque lake  in  Perthshire,  6  miles 
W.  of  Callander. 

Ail'sa,  a  rocky  islet  in  the  Frith 
of  Clyde,  off  the  coast  of  Ayr,  two 
miles  in  drcumfetenoe,  and  1098  feet 
high.    Pop.  13.    55, 16  N.  6,  7  W. 

Air'drie,  a  thriving  town  in  Lan- 
arkshire, in  the  neighbourhood  of 
great  coal  and  iron  works.   P.  13,488. 

Alloa,  a  seaport,  the  principal 
town  In  Clackmannanshire,  on  the 
Forth.    Pop.  9362. 

An'drewfl^  St,  an  ancient  city  and 
seat  of  a  university  in  Fifeshlre, 
on  a  bay  of  the  German  Ocean.  It 
was  long  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  and  was  the  scene  of 
many  memorable  events.  Its  ancient 
eastle,  chapel  of  Bt  Regulus,  and 
noble  cathedral,  are  now  in  ruins. 
Pop.  6316.-56,  21  N.  2,  48  W. 

An'nan,  a  seaport  in  Dumfries- 
shire, at  the  mouth  of  the  Anhan. 
Pop.  3172.— 64,  59  N.  8, 14  W. 

An'nan,  a  river  which  rises  on  the 
borders  of  Peeblesshire,  and  flows 
through  Dumfriesshire  into  the  Sol- 
way  Frith. 

An'struther  (commonly  An'ster), 

Easter  and  Wester  two  small  towns 

on  the  8.E.  coast  of  Fife.     Here  Dr 

Thomas  Cbabnen  was  born  in  1780. 

-PoA  1778. 


Arbroath',  a  considerable  seaport 
in  Forfarshire,  with  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  abbey.  Pop.  19,973.-56,  34 
N.  2,  32  W. 

Ard'namur'chan,  Point  of,  a  cape 
in  Argyll,  the  most  westerly  point  of 
the  mainland  of  Scotland.— 66,  44  N. 
6, 13  W. 

Ardros'san,  a  seaport  in  Ayrshire, 
with  an  excellent  harbour ;  it  is  much 
resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.    P.  3683. 

Argyll'shire,  an  extensive  county 
of  Scotland,  on  the  W.  coast,  in- 
dented by  numerous  arms  of  the  sea. 
Pop.  (1881)  76,440. 

Ar'ran,  an  island  of  Buteshire,  in 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  distinguished  by 
its  mountainous  aspect  and  the  re- 
markable formation  of  its  rocks. 
Goat-Fell,  the  most  elevated  peak, 
is  2874  feet  high.  Pop.  5234.— 65, 36 
N.  6,  18  W. 

A'von,  the  name  of  a  romantic  lake 
and  river  in  Banffshire. 

Awe,  Loch,  a  beautiful  lake  in 
Argyll,  about  26  miles  long  and  from 
1  to  2  broad. 

Ayr'shire,  a  large  county  on  the 
S.W.  coast,  compr^ing  the  districts 
of  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham, 
noted  for  its  cattle  and  dairies.  Pop. 
(1881)  217,604. 

Ayr,  a  seaport,  the  county  town  of 
Ayrshire,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ayr.  In  a  clay-built  cottage, 
two  miles  south  from  Ayr,  Robert 
Bums  waB  bom  in  1769.  Pop.  17,8^ 
—66,  27  N.  4, 89  W. 

B  A  NFF'SHIRE,  a  county  of  Scot- 
land, on  ttie  Moray  Frith.  Pop. 
(1881)  62,731. 

Banff,  a  seaport,  and  the  county 
town  of  Banffshire,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Deveron.    Pop.  7439. 

Ban'nockbum,  a  thriving  village 
in  Stirlingshire,  with  large  manu- 
factures of  tartans  and  carpets.  The 
field  of  Bannockbum  is  memorable 
in  Scottish  history  for  the  victoi^ 
obtained  by  Robert  Bruce  over  Ed- 
ward II.,  Jane  24, 1314.  Near  Ban- 
nockbum, King  James  III.  was  de- 
feated and  slain  by  his  nobles,  headed 
by  his  own  son,  in  1488.    Pop.  2664. 

Bass,  a  lofty  and  almost  inacces- 
sible islet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  formerly  employed  as  a 
state-prison.— 66, 6  N.  2, 88  W. 

Bath'gate,  a  town  in  the  connty  of 
iLUaithgow.   Pop.  4991. 
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Bat'toek.  Mount,  a  monntain  on  the 
confines  of  the  shires  of  Aberdeen, 
Kincardine,  and  Forfkr,  2564  ft.  high. 

Bean^y,  a  pretty  Tillage  in  Inver- 
neM-fehire,  on  the  frith  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  866. 

Bell  Rock,  a  reef  of  rocks  in  the 
German  Ocean,  about  12  miles  S.E. 
from  Arbroath,  completely  corered 
at  high  water.  A  lighthoose,  115 
feet  high,  was  erected  upon  it  in 
1811.    Pop.  3.-W,  26  N.  2,  28  W. 

Ben*  Af  tow,  a  mountain  in  Inver- 
ness-shire,  4000  feet  high. 

Ben  A'ven,  a  mountain  of  the  Gram- 
pian range,  between  the  shires  of 
Aberdeen  and  Banff,  rising  to  the 
height  of  d^re  feet. 

Benbec'ula,  an  island  of  the  Heb- 
rides, lying  betwixt  North  and 
Soath  tJist    Pop.  1668. 

Ben  Ctu^achan,  a  mountain  in  Ar- 
gyllshire, at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe, 
8670  feet  high. 

Ben  De'arg,  a  mountain  in  Ross- 
shirs,  Aear  Loch  Broom,  3651  ft.  high. 

Beh  Lawyers,  a  mountain  in  Perth- 
shire^ rifling  from  the  banks  of  Loch 
Tay  to  the  height  of  8964  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Ben  Le'^di,  a  mountain  north-west 
of  Callander,  in  Perthshire,  with  a 
small  lake  on  its  top,  8009  feet  high. 

Ben  Lo'mond,  a  mountain  in  Stir- 
lingshlns,  rising  from  the  east  side  of 
Loch  Lomond  to  tlie  height  of  8192  ft. 

Ben  Maodhui'',  a  mountain  in  the 
W.  extremity  of  Aberdeenshire,  4296 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Ben  More,  a  conical  mountain, 
towering  from  the  banks  of  Loch 
Dochart,  Perthshire,  to  the  height  of 
8819  feet  above  the  se4. 

Ben  More,  a  mountain  in  the  island 
of  Mull,  8172  feet  high. 

Ben  Ne'vis,  a  mountain  in  Inver- 
ness-shire, near  Fort  William,  the 
loftiest  in  Grdat  Britain,  being  4406 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Ben  Yenufl',  a  picturesque  moun- 
tain on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Ket- 
terin,  2800  feet  high. 

Ben  Voirlich,  a  mountain  in  Perth- 
shire, rising  froni  the  south  bank  of 
Loch  Earn  to  the  height  of  8180  feet. 

Ben  Yorlich,  a  ikiouhtain  in  Dum- 
bartonshire, N.W.  end  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond, 8001  feet  high. 

Ben  Wy^vis,  a  mountain  in  Ross- 
■hire,  8ttl  feet  above  the  sea. 


Ber'vie  or  Inverber'vie,  a  small 
burgh  in  Kincardineshire.  Pop.  1018. 

Ber'toickshire  or  the  Merse,  an 
agricultural  county  in  the  B.E.  of 
Scotland.    Pop.  (1881)  86,388. 

Ber^tpick.    See  England,  p.  84. 

BlairgoWrie,  a  town  in  Perthshire, 
finely  situated  on  the  Ericht.  Pop. 
3880. 

Borrowstounness'  or  Bo'ness^  a 
seaport  in  Linlithgowshire,  on  the 
Forth.    Pop.  4266. 

Braeri'^ach,  a  predpitous  mountain 
in  the  W.  extremity  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, 4266  feet  high. 

Brech^'in,  a  manufecturing  town  in 
the  county  of  Forfar.    Pop.  7950. 

Bridge  of  Allan,  a  village  beauti- 
fhlly  situated  on  the  Allan,  8  miles 
N.W.  of  Stirling,  much  resorted  to 
for  its  mineral  waters.    Pop.  8065. 

Brod'^iek,  a  village  on  the  east  coast 
of  Arran,  situated  at  the  head  of 
Brodick  Bay.— 65,  86  N.  5,  7  W. 

Broom,  Loch,  an  extensive  arm  of 
the  sea  in  Ross-shire,  having  some 
excellent  harbours. 

Buchanness',  a  promontory  in 
Aberdeenshire,  the  easternmost  point 
in  Scotland,  near  the  remarkable  per- 
forated rocks  called  the  BuUerB  ojf 
Buehan.— 67, 28  N.  1,  46  W. 

Burgh  Head,  a  cape  in  Morayshire, 
with  remains  of  ancient  fortifications. 
—67,  48  N.  8,  28  W 

Bumti'tfland,  a  seaport  in  Fife- 
shire,  opposite  Granton,  now  the 
principal  ferry  across  the  Frith  of 
Forth.    Pop.  3266. 

Bur'row  Head,  a  cape  on  the  south 
coast  of  Wigtownshire.— 64, 41  N.  4, 
20  W. 

Bute'shire,  a  county  comprising 
the  islands  of  Bute,  Arran,  Inchmar- 
noch,  and  the  Cumbrays.  in  the 
Frith  of  Clyde.    Pop.  (1881)  17,666. 

Bute,  the  principal  island,  though 
hot  the  largest,  in  Buteshire.  It  is 
distinguished  for  picturesque  beauty 
and  mild  climate.  Pop.  10,064.-56, 
61  N.  6, 4  W. 

CAIRNGORM',  a  mountain  on  the 
confines  of  the  counties  of  Banff  and 
Inverness,  femous  for  its  rock-crys- 
tols;  it  is  4095  feet  high. 

CaimtouF,  a  mountain  on  the  con- 
fines of  Aberdeen  and  Inverness 
shires,  4245  feet  high. 

Ciith'ness,  a  county  occupying  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  ScotUnd.   A  great 


*  ^m  ta  »  GabUc  word,  signifying  a  mountain. 
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herring-flshery  is  carried  on  from  its  trance  of  the  Cromarty  Frith.    Pop. 


coast.    Pop.  (1881;  38,846 

Callander,  a   vUlage   in   Perth- 
shire, 16  miles   N.W.  of  Stirling, 


1476.— 57,  40  N.  4,  3  W. 

Crom'arty  Frith,  a  large,  heautiful, 
and  well-sheltered  inlet  of  the  Ger- 


beantifully  situated  on  the  Teith,  and  man  Ocean,  between  the  Moray  and 


sarronnded    by   romantic    scenery. 
Pop.  1271. 

Camp'belton,  a  seaport  in  Argyll- 
shize,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  Can- 
tire.    Pop.  6628. 

Cantire',  a  peninsula  forming  the 
southernmost  district  of  Argyll. 

Cantire^  Mull  of,  a  promontory  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  Cantire;  it  is  10 
miles  distant  firom  Fair  Head,  on  the 
coast  of  Antrim  in  Ireland. 

Car^ron,  a  village  in  Stirlingshire, 
on  the  Carron,  famous  for  its  iron- 
works. Pop.,  including  Carronshore, 
2054. 

Carstairs',  a  Yillage  in  Lanarkshire. 
Fop.  484.  Near  it  is  Carstairs  Junc- 
tion, on  the  Caledonian  Ry.  Pop.  691. 

Casde-Doug^as,  a  modem  town  in 
the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  near 
the  Dee.    Pop.  2274. 

Cafrine.  a  thriving  Tillage  in  Ayr- 
shir^  on  the  Ayr.    Fop.  2684. 

Glackman'nan,  a  small  county  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Forth.  Pop.  (1881) 
26,677. 

Clackman^nan,  the  county  town  of 
Clackmannanshire.    Pop.  1S09. 

Clyde,  a  large  river  which  rises 
in  Clydeslaw,  a  hill  in  the  parish 
of  Crawford,  Lanarkshire,  passes 
through  Glasgow,  and  taUlB  into  the 
Frith  of  Clyde. 

Coatbridge,  a  townof  Lanarkshire» 
9^  miles  R  of  Glasgow,  with  exten- 
sive iron-works  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.   Pop.  16,802. 

Cold^stream,  a  town  in  Berwick- 
shire, on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tweed. 
Pop.  1724. 

Coll,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  belong- 
ing to  Argyllshire.    Pop.  723. 

Cor^sill  Pointa  promontory  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Wigtownshire.— 66, 
ON.  6,9  W. 

Crail,  a  seaport  in  Fife,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Pop. 
1112. 

Crieff,  a  town  in  Perthshire,  de- 
lightfully situated  near  the  north 
bank  of  the  Earn.    Pop.  4168. 

Crom'arty,  a  county  in  the  N.  of 
Scotland,  formed  of  several  detached 
portion!  within  the  county  of  Ross, 
with  which  it  is  united  for  adminis- 
trative purposes. 

Crom'^arty,  a  seaport,  the  county 
town  of  CromartjMiire,  at  the  en- 


Domoch  Friths. 

Curien,  a  town  in  Banffshire,  near 
whldi  is  Gullen  House,  a  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Seafield.    Pop.  2046. 

Cul'ross  (commonly  Coo'ross),  a 
seaport  in  a  detached  portion  of 
Perthshire,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
Pop.  467. 

Cum'1i)rays,  two  small  islands  in 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  near  the  Ayr- 
shire coast.  A  lighthouse  is  erected 
on  the  west  side  of  Little  Cumbray. 
Pop.  1624.— 65,  48  N.  4,  67  W. 

Gum'nock,  Old,  a  village  in  Ayr- 
shire, formerly  noted  for  its  manu- 
facture of  snuff-boxes.    Pop.  2903. 

Cu'^par,  a  handsome  town,  the  capi- 
tal of  Fifeshire,  on  the  Eden.  Pop. 
6106. 

Cu'par-An''gus,  a  town  partly  in 
Forfarshire,  and  partly  in  Perth- 
shire, situated  on  the  Isla.  Here 
was  an  abbey  founded  by  King 
Malcolm  the  Maiden  about  1164. 
Pop.  2149. 

DALKEITH,  a  town  in  Edin- 
burghshire, between  the  North  and 
South  Esk,  about  6  miles  S.  firom 
Eklinburgh.  Adjoining  the  town  is 
Dalkeith  Palace,  the  principal  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.    Pop.  6386. 

Dairy,  a  town  in  Ayrshire,  with 
coal  and  iron  works  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  6214. 

Dee,  a  river  in  Aberdeenshire, 
which  rises  in  Braeriach,  and,  flow- 
ing through  a  picturesque  valley  (in 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  Balmoral 
Castle,  a  highland  residence  of  the 
Queen),  CeJIs  into  the  German  Ocean 
at  New  Aberdeen,  after  a  course  of 
90  mileB.—A  river  which  issues  from 
Loch  Dee  on  the  borders  of  Ayr- 
shire, and,  flowing  through  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, falls  into  the  Solway 
Frith. 

Dev'eron,  a  beautiful  river  which 
forms,  for  a  considerable  distance, 
the  boundary  between  the  counties 
of  Aberdeen  and  Banfl^  and  flows 
into  the  German  Ocean. 

Der'on,  a  river  in  Perthshire,  ris- 
ing in  the  Ochil  Hills,  and  flowing 
to  the  Frith  of  Forth  by  a  very  cir- 
cuitous course.    It  is  remarkable  for 

its  romantic  scenery. 
Ding^wall,   the    county   town  of 

Boia-Miire,  at  the  head  of  the  Crom- 
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arty  Frith.  Near  it  is  Strathpeffer, 
a  beantlAil  vale,  with  a  mineral  well, 
which  is  much  Areqaented.    P.  2126. 

DoHar,  a  town  in  Clackmannan- 
shire, heautifnlly  situated  on  the 
Devon,  at  the  base  of  the  Ochil  Hills, 
with  an  endowed  academy  founded 
in  1819.    Pop.  2123. 

Don,  a  river  rising  in  the  W.  of 
Aberdeenshire,  and  falling  into  the 
German  Ocean  near  Old  Aberdeen. 

Doon,  a  river  in  Ayrshire,  falling 
intottie  sea  near  Ayr;  it  has  been 
rendered  classical  by  the  poetry  of 
Bums. 

Dor'noc^  a  seaport,  and  the  county 
town  of  Sntherlandshire,  on  the  N. 
of  the  Dornoch  Frith.  What  is  now 
its  parish  church,  was  the  cathedral 
of  the  diocese  of  Caithness.  Pop. 
626. 

Dor^nocA  Frith,  an  inlet  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  between  the  counties  of 
Sutherland  and  Ross. 

Douglas,  a  district  and  village  in 
the  Upper  Ward  of  LanarkshirCi 
which  gave  name  to  the  heroic  family 
of  Douglas.    Fop.  1871. 

Donne  (Doon),  a  village  in  Perth- 
shire on  the  Teith,  with  a  large 
cattle-market,  and  extensive  cotton 
manufactures;  near  it  are  the  mas- 
sive ruins  of  a  royal  castle.  Pop. 
1262. 

Dnmbar'tonshire,  a  county  in  the 
W.  of  Scotiand.    Pop.  (1881)76,827. 

Dnmbar^ton,  the  county  town  of 
Dumbutonshire,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Leven  with  the  Clyde.  It  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  shipbuilding. 
Its  ancient  castle,  formerly  called 
Aldwyd,  on  a  precipitous  rock,  was 
long  of  great  strength.  Pop.  11,404. 
—66^  67  N.  4, 38  W. 

Dumfries'shire,  an  important  coun- 
ty in  the  S.  of  Scotland,  comprising 
tiie  districts  of  Eskdale,  Annandale, 
and  Nithsdale.    Pop.  (1881)  76,124. 

Dumfries^,  a  handsome  town,  the 
capital  of  Dumfriesshire,  situated  on 
the  Nith,  seven  piiles  from  tiie  Sol- 
way  Frith .  Here  is  the  burial*place 
of  Robert  Bums;  and  here,  in  1306, 
Brace  killed  Red  John  Cumyn  of 
Badenoch.  Pop.  16,487.-65,  4  N. 
3,86W. 

Dunbar^,  a  seaport  in  Haddington- 
shire, at  the  mouth  of  ihe  Frith  of 
ForUi,  with  a  large  trade  in  herrings. 
Its  castle,  now  in  ruins,  was  in 
ancient  times  a  place  of  great 
strength.  Here  the  Scots  were  de- 
feated^ hi  1296,  by  King  Edward  I.  of 


England,  and  in  1660by  Oliver  Crom- 
well. Pop.8820.— 66,0N.2,80W. 
Dunblane^,  a  town  in  Perthshire, 
on  the  Allan,  with  the  remains  of  a 
cathedral,  and  a  library  founded  by 
Bishop  Leighton.  Near  this  was 
fought  the  battle  of  SheriAnnir  in 
1716.    Pop.  1921. 

Dun'cansbay  Head,  a  promontory 
in  Caithness,  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
Great  Britain.— 68,  89  N.  3, 0  W. 

Dundee'',  a  seaport  in  Forfarshire, 
on  the  Frith  of  Tay.    It  carries  on  a 
great  trade,  chiefly  with  the  Baltic, 
and  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
Jute  and  coarse  linens.    Pop.  118,977. 
Dunfermline,  a  flourishing  town 
in  the  W.  of  Fife,  noted  for  its  beau- 
tlfhl  manufacture  of  damasks  and 
diapers.   Here  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  abbey  (which  was  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Scottish  kings  from  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century),  and  of  a 
royal  palace  (where  King  Charles  I. 
was  bom  in  1600).    Pop.  14,968. 

Dunkeld^,  a  town  in  Perthshire,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tay,  with  an 
ancient  cathedral,  situated  amidst 
romantic  scenery.    Pop.  783. 

Dun'net  Head,  a  promontory  in 
Caithness,  the  most  northerly  point 
of  Great  Britain.— 68,  40  N.  3,  21  W. 
Dunoon",  a  town  in  Argyllshire, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing. 
Pop.  8756. 

Dunse,  the  principal  town  in  Ber* 
wickshire,  between  the  Blackadder 
and  the  Whitadder.    Pop.  261& 

Dy'sart,  a  seaport  in  Fife,  with  a 
considerable  trade  in  coals.  Pop. 
8919. 

EARN,  a  river  in  Perthshire,  issu- 
ing from  a  beautiAil  lake  of  the  same 
name,  and  falling  into  the  Tay  below 
Perth. 

E^'^inburghshire,  or  Mid-Lothian, 
the  metropolitan  county  of  Scotland, 
on  the  S.  of  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
Pop.  (1881)888,977. 

Edinburgh,  the  metropolis  of  Scot- 
land, the  seat  of  the  law-courts  and 
of  a  celebrated  university,  is  situated 
li^  mile  from  the  S.  shore  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  surrounded  by 
scenery  singularly  varied  and  gn*an(L 
the  Calton  Hill,  Arthur  Seat,  and 
Salisbury  Crags,  being  prominent 
objects  in  the  landscape.  The  city  is 
divided  into  the  Old  Town  and  the 
New  Town ;  in  the  former,  the  palace 
I  of  Holyrood,  and  the  Castle  on  the 
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summit  of  a  preGipitcms  rock,  are 
places  of  great  historical  interest 
The  New  Tomn,  on  the  north,  built 
according  to  a  regular  plan,  within 
the  last  hundred  years,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  elegance  of  its  build- 
ings, streets,  and  squares.  Pop. 
196,979.-65,  57  N.  3,  lOJ  W. 

Ed'nam,  a  villi^e  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, N.E.  of  Kelso,  on  the  Eden, 
the  birthplace  of  Thomson  the  poet. 
Fop.  613  p. 

EU'don  Hills,  in  Roxburghshire, 
a  beautiful  hill  with  three  conieal 
peaks,  commanding  a  yerj  extensive 
prospect. 

El'gin  or  Mor'ay  shire,  a  county  on 
the  south  of  the  Moray  Frith.  Pop. 
43,612. 

El'^gin,  an  ancient  city,  the  ci^ital 
of  Elgin  or  Moray  shire,  on  the  Los- 
sie,  about  five  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Its  ancient  cathedral  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  ruins  in  Scotland. 
Pop.  7840.-67,  38  N.  8,  21 W. 

Er^cht,  a  lake  partly  in  Perthshire 
and  partly  in  Inv^mess-shire. 

Esk,  the  name  of  several  rivers. 
One  rises  in  the  N.  of  Dumfriesshire, 
and  flows  to  the  Solway  Frith.  In 
Mid-Lothian,  the  North  Esk  Joins 
the  South  Esk  below  Dalkeith,  and 
falls  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Mus- 
selburgh. In  Forfarshire,  the  North 
Esk  has  its  source  in  the  Grampian 
Mountains,  and  falls  into  the  sea  8 
miles  N.  of  Montrose.  The  South 
Esk  also  rises  among  the  Gram- 
pians, and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Mon- 
trose. 

E'tLve,  Loch,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  in 
Argyllshire,  20  miles  long. 

FAIR  ISLE,  belonging  to  the 
Shetlands,  lying  between  thki  group 
and  the  Orkneys.    Pop.  226. 

Falldrk,  a  town  in  Stirlingshire, 
noted  for  its  large  cattle-markets, 
called  Trysts.  Here  Sir  William 
Wallace  was  defeated  by  Edward  I. 
In  1298;  and  here  the  Pretender's 
army  gained  a  victory  over  the  Roy- 
alists in  1746.    Pop.  9547. 

Fa/k'land,  a  town  in  Fifeshire, 
with  beautiful  remains  of  an  ancient 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Scotland. 
Here  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  the 
eldest  SOB  of  King  Robert  III.,  died 
in  prison  in  1400;  and  hete  King 
James  Y.  died  in  1542.    Pop.  1288. 

Fife^shire,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
forming  a  peninsula  between  the 
Friths  of  Forth  and  Tay.  Pop. 
(1881)  171,960. 


Fifeaess^,  a  cape  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Fife,  from  which  a  dan- 
gerous ridge,  called  the  Can*  Rock, 
projects  into  the  sea.— 56,  17  N.  2, 
85  W. 

Findliom,  a  small  seaport  in  El- 
ginshil^,  at  the  month  of  the  Find- 
horn.    Pop.  701. 

Fine,  Loch,  an  arm  of  the  sea  in 
Argyllshire,  about  40  miles  long  and 
from  2  to  4  broad. 

Foch'abers,  a  thriving  town  in 
Elginshire,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Spey,  with  a  good  public  school ;  in 
the  vicinity  is  Gordon  Castle,  the 
stately  seat  ;of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Gtordon.    Pop.  1227. 

For'fer  or  An'^gui,  a  county  N.  of 
the  Tay,  noted  for  its  breed  of  catUe. 
Pop.  (1881;  266,374. 

For'far,'  the  county  town  of  Fop- 
fiurshire,  situated  in  the  valley  of 
Strathmore.  Of  old  the  Scotch  kings 
had  a  palace  here.    Pop.  11,031. 

For^res,atown  in  Elginshire,  near 
which  is  a  remarkable  sculptured 
obelisk.    Pop.  8959. 

Fort  George ;  Fott  Augustus  ; 
Fort  William,  pop.  1212;  a  range 
of  fortresses  in  Inverness-shire, 
erected  to  overawe  the  Highland 
dans.  The  two  last  have  been  dis- 
mantled. 

Forth,  anciently  BodotriOy  one  of 
the  principal  rivers  of  Scotland,  rises 
in  ^n  Lonkond,  and  expands  into  a 
large  Mth  before  uniting  with  the 
German  Ocean. 

Fortrose^)  a  seiport  in  Ross-ehire, 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Moray  Frith, 
opposite  Fort  Geoi^.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  a  fine  cathedral  built  in  the 
I4th  century.    Pop.  911. 

Fra'^serburgh,  a  seaport  in  Aber- 
deenshire, with  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  herring-fishery.    Pop.  4268. 

Fy'ere  or  Poy'ers,  a  river  in  In- 
veme88-shire,which  discharges  itself 
into  Loch  Ness,  remarkaUe  for  its 
stupendous /xtt*,  the  upper  of  which 
is  70  and  the  lower  207  feet  in 
height. 

GALASHIELS^  a  town  in  Sel- 
kirkshire, on  the  Gala,  near  its  con« 
fluence  with  the  Tweed,  noted  for  its 
manufacture  of  woollens.    Pop.  9678. 

GaHoway,  a  laige  district  in  the 
south-west  of  Scotland,  including  the 
counties  of  Wigtown  and  Kirkcud- 
bright. It  is  £Eimed  for  its  breed  of 
cattle. 

I     Gainowasr.  Mull  of,  a  bold  head- 
I  land  <m  the  8.  extremity  of  Wigtown* 


GIi'nD.mHipiirtlD  Ayr>b<re,irlth 

Glu'sov,  th«  prlndpil  isuiiif»- 
tortne  ud  eommerelil  dO  of  Beot- 
lul,ln  Laairkabln.  on  tb«  CIrde. 


^ r-x  yirdi^  *  flouriihlnE  odItw- 

•<ty,  kSim  ctthBdnl,  and  mui;  other 
hftBaiom«  BdLfleflB.     Pop-  ofpATllb- 
manUrf  borough,  iTl,l(6, 
Qol'iplft,  A  imHtl  UADDrt  [□  Batber- 

robin  Cutk,  the  lUMlj  SMt  of  tbe 
Dokg  arStUbsrlud.    Evp.  U)T4. 

Oonlnlk.  ■  tluivliii[TlUiee  Is  Ran- 
trtwtblxt,  S  mllM  buoir  C>r««DMk.  h 
gi«ttn»rtfi>ri»4ikthiiig.  P.IHO. 

GruB'^u  Koant^iu,  ■  cbalu 
■InlcUu  acroM  tbs  tritnd.  fnnn 
Anjllihtn  to  AberdHDihln. 

ariDge'niinith,  ■  >»poit  In  Btlr 
Ilsg^n,  neir  the  JonctUin  of  thi 
Qml  CnHil  with  tb*  Frith  of  Forth 
Pop.3H9. 

Orutoti,  k  TllUgfl  OD  the  Frith  o 
Forth.  8  mUei  from  Edfcbnrgh,  wtlh 


Domhirtoiuhlrs,  on   Ihe   Frith 

Cl^».  OJpoeilo  QnmncEll,  IBnch 

qnntedtoiiiu-lMblnK.    Pop,  U 

loT,  one  of  tha  Oiknar  lili 

9  baarU  Stmt  In  this  [riind 

laikibfe  rellg  of  aatjqultr.    ] 


SDlair,    1 


1   of 


Berwic1uhlr«. 

QraoD'ock.  ft  uaport  in  HaDfraw- 
■hire,  with  an  extaoalf  a  trada,  at  the 
moiith  of  tha  CiTda.  Hen  Jama! 
VaHvu  bora  in  1738.  Fop.6T,lM. 

-SI>,WM.  4,MV. 


friaa^n,  nair  tha  EngUih  bordei 
long  Dotsd  fat  IrreBoUr  marTiageB 

fiADTjlNOTON SHIRE  or  Eas 


fs? 


JD9B,  oppoalta  Laltb,    Fop.0. 
Inna11aD,aTlllua  In  Argrll^iln, 


;.«■£ 


II  a  floa  bay  In 
L  vlllaffa  la  Pt 


-prsr 


iHh1ra,0DlhaN, 


Had'dlngtoD,  the  cooalj  lown  ol 
lladdlnvtonahlre,  vith  alarga  veiikl; 
mitket  Bir  grain.  Hera  Jobn  Knoi 
wia  born  In  UOS.    Pop,  4001. 

Run^lon,  >  aannAiclDrIng  tovr 
In  LaaaikBhtra,  near  tha  eonfiuanct 
of  tb*  Anin  and  the  Clyde.  Thi 
Dnke  ol  HamlltoD'a  miznllcent  pa 
UceiicIoHbealdelL    Pop.  tl.lBS, 

Halr^e1^  a  IhilTing  muDbolurlnt 
town  In  Roihurghthlre,  at  the  June 
tlon  of  the  Tarlot  and  Slltrlg.    Fop 


ty  In  the  N.W.  of  MotJand,  IraTaraed 
by  Glenniani  (tha  Graat  Qlan),  and 
a  ehaln  of  Ukee,  In  the  Una  of  tb* 
-  -  '>nUii  Canal.  II  Inelndaa  tha 
u  of  Badsnoeh  and  Lochabm, 
s  othem  of  laa>  Importame. 


y  FriUi.     FiT«  mllai  N.B.  ii 
den  Maor.  where  tha  baltle  o( 
Am  ira>  feoght  In  ITtS.    Fop. 
».— 67,  29M.«,11W. 
loru'ry,   a   thrlTlng   town   m 

rteeuBblre,  al  tha  ooDBiHun  of 

tbe  Don  and  tbe  Ucr.    Pop.  S8W. 
lo-ni  or  I'coImklU.a  amall  talai>d 
-  '     Uel>rldeB,S.W.  of  Umi,  tamed 
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during  tbe  duk  age*.  It  ecaUina 
the  remaiiui  of  « ikmoos  mooasteiy, 
founded  by  St  Colomba  in  the  year 
663.    Pop.  236.— 66,  21  N.  6.  25  W. 

Ir'Tine,  a  seaport  in  Ayrshire,  near 
the  month  of  the  Irvine,  vith  a  large 
export  trade  In  eoala.    Pop.  6666. 

r«lay,  one  of  the  Western  Isles, 
8.W.  of  JonL  is  about  24  miles  long 
and  IS  broad.  Pop.  8143.  (Botr- 
more^  a  thriidng  town,  is  its  princi- 
pal port.  Pop.  867.)— 56,  60  N.  6, 
12  W. 

JEIKBUB6H,  the  county  town  of 
Roxburghshire,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  Jed.  Here  are  the  remains 
ofan  ancient  abbey.    Pop.  8321. 

John^stone,  a  flourishing  mannfiie- 
toring  town  in  Renfrewshire,  on  the 
Black  Cart,  with  yaluable  coal-mines 
in  the  neighbourhood.    Pop.  7638. 

Jn'ra,  one  of  the  Western  Isles, 
separated  from  Islay  by  the  Sound  of 
Islay,  and  from  Scaiba  by  the  Gulf 
ofCorryvreckan.  It  lias  three  conical 
monntidns  called  the  Paps  of  Jura, 
the  highest  being  2566  feet.  Pop. 
76U-56,  0  N.  6,  64  W. 

KATRINE,  Loch,  alakein  Perth- 
shire, 8  miles  long  and  1  broad,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  and  cele- 
brated for  the  picturesque  scenery 
of  the  IVoMoefu.  Its  waters  have 
been  conducted  by  tunnels  and 
pipes  to  Glasgow  for  the  use  of  that 
city. 

Keith,  a  town  in  Banfbhire,  on 
thelsla.    Pop.  2667. 

Kel^'so,  a  handsome  town  in  Rox- 
burghshire, beautifully  situated  at 
the  condduence  of  the  Tweed  and  the 
Teviot.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a 
mag^iiflcent  abbey*  In  the  vicinity 
ia  Floors  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
ofRoxburghe.    Pop.  4664. 

Ken,a  riverin  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
which  expands  into  Loch  Ken. 

Kil'da,  St,  a  small  rocky  island, 
the  most  remote  of  the  Hebrides^-— 
about  60  miles  distant  from  Harris. 
Pop.  71^-67, 49  N.  8, 87  W. 

KilUeeran'kie,  a  celebrated  pass  in 
Perthshire,  near  the  Junction  of  the 
Tummel  and  the  Garry.  Here,  in 
1689,  the  forces  of  King  William  III., 
under  General  Mackay,  were  de- 
feated by  the  Jacobites,  under  the 
Viricount  of  Dundee,  who  was  mor- 
tally wounded  on  the  field. 

Kilraar'nock,  a  town  in  Ayrshire, 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Irvine,  with 
eonsiderable  manufactures.  Pop. 
22,968. 


KUwin'iiing,  an  anrtft  town  in 
A3rrBhire,  with  remains  of  a  monas- 
tery.    Pop.35e& 

Kincar'dineshire  or  tiie  M  earns,  a 
county  in  the  £.  of  Scotland.  Pop. 
(1881;  34,460. 

Kincar^dine,  a  seaport  in  Perfli- 
shire.  on  tbe  Forth.    Pop.  1983. 

Kingfa<nrn',atown  in  cife,  opposite 
Leith.  Near  this  ELing  Alexander 
III.  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse  in  1286.    Pop.  1739. 

Kinnairds^  Head,  a  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Aberdeenshire,  with  a 
lighthouse.— 67,  44  N.  2, 1  W. 

Kinross'-fthtre,  a  small  inland  coun- 
ty, to  the  W.  of  Fife.  Pop.  (1881)  6699. 

Kinross',  the  county  town  of  Kin- 
ross-shire, at  the  W.  extremity  of 
Loch  Leven.    Pop.  1926. 

KirkcaZ'dy,  a  seaport  in  Fife,  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  with  a  consider- 
able trade.  Here  Adam  Smith  was 
bom  in  1723.    Pop.  12,422. 

KirkcuJ1>right,  a  maritime  county 
on  the  Solway  Frith.  P.  (1861)  42,126. 

Kirkcn<n>right,  the  chief  town  of 
the  stewartry  of  Kiriccudbright,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Dee.  Pop.  2464.— 
64, 49  N.  4.  7  W. 

Kirkintilloch,  a  town  in  Dumbar- 
tonshire, on  the  Kelvin.   Pop.  6139. 

Kirk'wall,  the  chief  town  of  Ork- 
ney, in  the  island  of  Pomona.  It 
contains  the  ancient  cathedral  of  St 
Magnus.    Pop.  8484. 

Kirriemuir',  a  thriving  manufius- 
turing  town  in  Forfiuvhire.   P.  2841. 

LAG'GAN  LOCH,  a  lake  in  In- 
verness-shire, 8  miles  long. 

Lamlash',  a  small  town  at  the  head 
of  the  beautiful  bay  of  Lamlash,  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Arran. 

Lam'mermoor,  a  range  of  hills  ex- 
tending from  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Edinburghshire,  through  the  shires 
of  Haddington  and  Berwick,  to  the 
Korth  Sea. 

Lan'arkshire  or  Clydes'dale,  the 
most  populous  county  in  Scotiiand. 
It  is  divided  into  three  districts, 
called  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Wards.    Pop.  (1881)904,406. 

Lan'ark,  the  county  town  of  Lan- 
arkshire, near  the  celebrated  falls 
of  the  Clyde.  Here,  in  1297,  Sir 
William  Wallace  began  bis  career 
in  arms.  (A  mile  distant  is  New 
Lanark,  with  extensive  cotton-mills.) 
Pop.  6099. 

LaugHiolm,  a  town  in  Dumfries- 
shire, on  the  Esk,  a  few  miles  from 
the  English  border.    Pop.  8876. 
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Largs,  a  town  in  Ayrshire,  on  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  a  favourite  resort  for 
sea-bathing.  Here  the  Danes  under 
Uaco  were  defeated  by  Alexander 
III.  of  Scotland  in  1263.    Fop.  2760. 

Lau'^der,  a  town  in  Berwickshire, 
situated  on  the  Leader.  Here,  in 
1482,  the  Scottish  nobleS  seized  and 
put  to  death  the  fiivonrites  of  King 
James  III.    Pop.  1046. 

Laarenceki^k^  a  considerable  vil- 
lage in  Kincardineshire.    Pop.  1621. 

Leadhills',  a  village  in  Lanark- 
shire, occupied  by  lead-miners ;  it  is 
the  highest  inhabited  place  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  being  1300  feet 
above  the  sea.  Near  it  is  the  Urth- 
plaee  of  Allan  Ramsay.  Pop. 
1083. 

Leith,  a  seaport  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Edinburgh,  of  which  it  is  the  port. 
Pop.  44,280. 

Ler'wick,  the  chief  town  of  Shet- 
land, in  the  E.  of  Mainland ;  it  is  a 
great  fishing  station.  Pop.  8616. — 
e0,9N.  1,8W. 

Le'ven,  Loch,  a  lake  in  Kinross- 
shire,  containing  four  islands;  on 
one  of  these  are  the  ruins  of  Ixxsh 
Leven  Castle,  in  which  Queen  Mary 
was  imprisoned  in  1667. 

Lewis,  an  island,  the  largest  of 
the  Hebrides,  belongs  to  Ross-shire ; 
its  southern  peninsula  is  named 
Harris,  and  belongs  to  Inverness- 
shire.    Pop.  25,947. 

Lew^is,  Butt  of;  the  most  north- 
early  point  of  the  island  of  Lewis. — 
63. 82  N.  6,  22  W. 

Linlith'gowshire,  or  West  Lothian, 
a  county  lying  along  the  S.  side  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth.    P.  (1881)  43,196. 

L.inlith'goto,  the  county  town  of 
Linlithgowshire,  with  the  ruins  of  a 
noble  palace,  in  which  Queen  Mary 
was  bom  in  1642.  Here  the  Regent 
Murray  was  assassinated  by  Hamil- 
ton of  Bothwellhaugh  in  1670.  Pop. 
3690. 

Linnhe  (Lin'^ne),  Loch,  a  large 
arm  of  the  sea  in  Argyllshire.  It 
extends  firom  the  Sound  of  Mull  to 
Coranferry,  where  it  assumes  the 
name  of  Loch  Eil. 

Lochnagar'f  a  mountain  in  Aber- 
deenshire, 8800  feet  high,  celebrated 
in  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron. 

Lo'cny,  Loch,  a  lake  in  Inverness- 
shire,  14  miles  long,  in  the  line  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal. 

Lock'erbie,  a  town  in  Dumfries- 
shire.   Pop.  1960. 


Lo'^mond,  Loch,  a  beautiful  lake, 
the  largest  in  Britain,  between  Dum- 
bartonshire and  Stirlingshire,  24 
miles  long,  and,  near  its  southern 
extremity,  7  miles  broad.  It  is 
studded  with  more  than  thirty  isl- 
ands, and  its  scenery  is  highly  pic- 
turesque. 

Long,  Loch,  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
separating  Argyll  from  Dumbarton- 
shire. 

Lo'thian,  a  fertile  district  on  the 
S.  of  the  Forth,  divided  into  three 
counties,— Linlithgow  or  West  Lo- 
thian, Edinburgh  or  Mid  Lothian, 
and.Haddington  or  East  Lothian. 

Low'thers,  a  lofty  ridge  of  hills 
between  Lanarkshire  and  Dumfries- 
shire, 2403  feet  high. 

Luce  Bav,  a  large  bay  in  the  S.  of 
Wigtownshire,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  Luce,  a  river  which  fails 
into  it 

MAREE'',  a  lake  in  Ross  shire,  12 
miles  long  and  2  broad,  beautifully 
studded  with  islands. 

Mary's  Loch,  St,  a  beautiful  lake 
in  Selkirkshire,  4  miles  long,  from 
which  issues  the  river  Yarrow. 

Mauch^ine,  a  town  in  Ayrshire, 
near  the  Ayr,  celebrated  by  Bums, 
who  long  resided  in  its  neighbour* 
hood,  and  noted  for  its  manufacture 
of  tartan  wood-work.    Pop.  1674. 

May,  Isle  of,  a  small  island  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  with  a 
lighthouse.   P.17.— 66,11N.2.33W. 

Maylwle,  a  town  in  Ayrshire,  9 
miles  S.  of  Ayr,  with  manufactures 
of  boots  and  shoes.    Pop.  8797. 

Merrose,  a  town  in  Roxburghshire, 
on  the  Tweed.  Its  abbey,  founded 
by  David  I.  in  1136,  was  the  most 
beautiful  in  Scotland.  In  its  vicinity 
is  Abbotsford,  the  seat  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whose  library  and  study  are 
preserved  nearly  as  left  at  his  death. 
Pop.  1405. 

Minch,  the  sound  or  channel  sep- 
arating the  island  of  Lewis  from  the 
mainland  and  the  Isle  of  Skye. 

Moffat,  a  pleasant  town  in  Dum- 
friesshire, on  the  Annan,  noted  for 
its  mineral  waters.    Pop.  1730. 

Montrose',  a  flourishing  seaport 
in  Forfarshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
South  Esk    Pop.  14,548. 

Mor'ay.    See  Elgin. 

Mor'ay  Frith,  a  large  inlet  of  the 
German  Ocean,  stretching  between 
the  counties  of  Ross  and  Cromarty 
on  the  N.  and  those  of  Elgin,  Nairn, 
and  Inveraesg  on  the  8. 
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Mull,  Island  of;  one  of  the  Heb- 1 1163  by  Walter  Fits- Alan,  the  pro- 


rides,  IHi  miles  in  length,  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Sound  of 
Mull.    Pop.  6947. 

Mus'selburgh,  a  town  in  Edin- 
burghshire, about  6  miles  S.E.  of 
the  capital,  united  to  Fisherrow  by 
bridges  over  tlie  Esk.  Here  the 
Romans  had  a  station ;  and  near 
this,  at  Pinkiecleuch,  the  Scots  were 
defeated  by  the  English  in  1647. 
Pop.  7613. 

NAIRN'SHIRE,  a  small  county  on 
the  Moray  Frith.    Pop.  (1881)  ia464. 

Nairn,  a  seaport,  the  connty  town 
of  Naimsliire,  on  the  Moray  Frith. 
Pop.  3786. 

Ness,  Loch,  a  lake  in  Invemess- 
shire,  22  miles  long,  through  which 
the  Caledonian  Canal  passes. 

Newlsurgh,  .a  seaport  in  Fife,  on 
the  Frith  of  Tay.    Pop.  2777. 

New'ton-Stew'art,  a  modem  town 
in  Wigtownshire,  on  the  Cree,  with 
a  thriving  trade.    Pop.  2873. 

Nin'ians,  St,  a  town  in  Stirling- 
shire, with  conMderable  woollen 
manufactures.    Pop.  1687. 

Nith,  a  river  which  rises  in  Ayr- 
shire, and,  entering  Dumfriesshire, 
runs  S.E.  and  falls  Into  the  Solway 
Frith  below  Dumfries. 

North  Ber^wick,  a  small  seaport  in 
the  county  of  Hadding^n.  with  the 
ruins  of  a  nunnery,  at  the  foot  of 
the  conical  hill  called  North  Berwick 
Law.    Pop.  1406. 

O'BAN,  a  seaport  in  Argyllshire, 
on  the  W.  coast,  a  central  point  for 
steamboats  passing  to  and  from  the 
Caledonian  Canal  and  the  Western 
Isles.    Pop.2413.— 66,27  N.  6,27  W. 

Cchil  Hills,  a  range  of  hills 
stretching  from  the  vicinity  of  Dum- 
blane  in  Perthshire,  in  an  easterly 
direction,  into  Fife.  Bencleugh,  the 
loftiest  of  the  range,  is  2362  feet 
high. 

Ork^ney  and  Shetland,  a  county 
in  the  N.  of  Scotland,  consisting  of 
the  islands  bearing  these  names. 
Pop.  (1881)61,746. 

Ork'neys,  anciently  Oreddea,  a 
e^up  of  islands,  67  in  number,  of 
which  27  ara  inhabited,  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Pentlend 
Frith.  They  extend  from  6y  43'  to 
B&*  26'  N.  lat.,  and  from  2*  20^  to 
8»  26'  W.  long.    P<^.  (1881)  82,037. 

FAIS'LEY,  a  thriving  mann- 
&ctaring  town  in  Renfrewshire, 
on  the  White  Cart.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  an   abbey  founded   about 


fsnitor  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart, 
op.  48,240. 

Pee'blesshire  or  Tweed'dale,  a  pas- 
toral county  in  the  S.  of  Scotland, 
lying  along  both  sides  of  the  upper 
course  of  the  Tweed.  P.  (1881)  13,819. 

Peenales,  the  county  town  of  Pee- 
blesshire, on  the  Tweed.    Pop.  2631. 

Pentland  Frith,  a  strait  separ- 
ating the  mainland  from  the  Orkney 
Isles,  the  navigation  of  whidi  is  at 
all  times  hazardous  from  its  rapid 
currents  and  dangerous  whirlpools. 
— 68,42  N.  8,  low. 

Penfland  Hills,  a  range  of  hills  in 
Edinburghshire,  of  which  East  Car- 
nethy  HUl  is  1806  feet  high. 

Perth'shiro,  a  large  county  in  the 
centre  of  Scotland,  containing  the 
districts  of  Menteith,  BreadallMine. 
Rannoch,  Athole,  Stratheam,  Stor- 
mont,  Balquhidder,  and  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,— the  last  famed  for  its  fer- 
tility.   Pop.  (1881)  128,986. 

Perth,  an  ancient  city,  the  capital 
of  Perthshire,  delightfully  situated 
on  the  Tay,  and  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful scenery.  Here  King  James  T. 
was  murdered  in  1437.  Pop.  26,685. 
—66,  24  N.  3, 26  W. 

Peterhead',  a  seaport  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, with  a  large  trade,  particularly 
in  the  fisheries.  Pop.  8536.-67,  80 
N.  1,  47  W. 

Pitcaithly,  a  village  in  Strath- 
eam, Perthshire,  noted  for  its  mineral 
waters. 

Pomo'na  or  Mainland,  the  largest 
of  the  Orkney  Isles,  much  inter- 
sected by  arms  of  the  sea.  Pop. 
16,641.-69,  0  N.  3, 10  W. 

Port-Glas'goto,  a  seaport  in  Ren- 
frewshire, on  the  Clyde,  about  3 
miles  above  Greenock.  It  has  an 
excellent  harbour,  and  enjoys  a  con- 
siderable trade.    Pop.  9851. 

Por'tobel'lo,  a  modern  town  on  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  8  miles  S.E.  of  Edin- 
burgh, a  great  resort  for  sea-bathing. 
Pop.  6481. 

Portpat'rick,  a  seaport  in  Wig- 
townshire, with  a  good  harbour.  From 
this  to  Donaghadee  is  the  shortest 
passage  between  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, the  distance  being  only  21 
mUes.    Pop.  686.-64,  60  N.  6,  6  W. 

Portsoy',  a  thriving  seaport  in 
Banfibhire,  on  the  Moray  Frith. 
Pop.  1822. 

Prestonpans',  a  small  seaport  in 
Haddingtonshire,  near  which  the 
royal  forces  under  Sir  John  Cope 
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from  Olaagov.    Pop.  MOS. 

Br***!  Loth,  an  tnlet  of  tha  aaa  lo 
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land,  between  the  Friths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde.    Pop.  (1881)  112,437. 

Stirling,  the  county  tOTvn  of  Stir- 
lingshire, with  a  celebrated  ancient 
castle,  commanding  a  noble  prosi>ect 
of  the  Forth.  It  was  a  fayourite  re- 
sidence of  the  Scottish  kings.  Here, 
in  1297,  the  Scots  under  Sir  William 
Wallace  defeated  the  forces  of  King 
Edward  I.  of  England.  Pop.  14,279. 
-66, 8  N.  8,  55  W. 

Stoneha'ven,  a  seaport,  the  county 
town  of  Kincardineshire.  In  the 
vicinity  are  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Dunottar  Castle,  long  the  seat  of 
the  Earls  Marischal  of  Scotland. 
Pop.  8396. 

Stom'oway,  a  seaport  in  the  island 
of  Lewis,  at  tiie  head  of  a  bay  on  its 
E.  coast,  with  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  white  and  herring  fisheries. 
Pop.  2535.-58, 11  N.  6, 17  W. 

Stranraer^  (rawr),  a  seaport  of 
Wigtownshire,  at  the  bend  of  Loch 
Ryan.  It  possesses  considerable 
tiude,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour. 
Pop.  6977. 

Stromness',  a  seaport  in  Pomona, 
one  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  Pop. 
1634.-68,  56  N.  8, 18  W. 

Suth^erland,  an  extensive  county 
in  the  N.  of  Scotland.  In  some  of 
the  streams  in  the  Strath  of  Kil- 
donan,  in  this  county,  a  quantity  of 
native  gold  has  been  found.  Pop. 
a881)  23,366. 

TAIN,  a  seaport  in  Ross-shire,  on 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Dornoch. 
Pop.  1765.-67,  51  N.  4, 8  W. 

Tarlwtness'',  a  cape  in  the  E.  of 
Ross-shire,  formed  by  the  Friths  of 
Cromarty  and  Dornoch. — 57,  51  N. 
8,48W. 

Tay,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Scotland,  passes  through  Loch  Tay, 
and,  swelled  by  several  fine  streams, 
flows  by  Dunkeld  and  Perth,  after 
which  it  is  joined  by  the  Earn,  ex- 
pands into  a  frith,  and  near  Dundee 
mingles  with  the  German  Ocean. 

Tay,  Loch,  a  beautiftil  lake  in 
Perthshire,  receiving  at  its  S.W. 
extremity  the  united  stream  of  the 
Dochart  and  Lochy,  and  discharging 
its  waters  by  the  Tay.  It  is  about 
16  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  2 
broad. 

Teith,  a  tributary  of  the  Forth, 
composed  of  two  branches  which 
unite  at  Callander.  It  falls  into  the 
Forth  at  the  Bridge  of  Drip,  above 
Stirling. 

Te'viot,  a  beautifiil  river,  which 


rises  on  the  borders  of  Dumfriesshire, 
and  joins  the  Tweed  at  Kelso. 

Thom'liill,  a  thriving  village  in 
Dumfriesshire,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Nith.    Pop.  1349. 

Thur^so,  a  seaport  in  Caithness, 
on  the  estuary  of  the  river  Thurso. 
Pop.  8622.-68,  86  N.  8,  32  W. 

Tin'to,  or  Tin'tock,  an  isolated  hill 
in  Lanarkshire,  rises  2306  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  1740  feet 
above  the  Clyde. 

Tiree'',  a  small  island,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  noted  for  its  beautiful 
marble.  Pop.  2834.-56, 32  N.  6, 54  W. 

Tobermo'ry,  a  modem  seaport  in 
the  island  of  Mull,  situated  near  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  the  Sound  of 
Mull.-56, 38  N.  6,  1  W. 

Troon,  a  thriving  seaport  in  Ayr- 
shire.   Pop.  2790. 

Tweed,  one  of  the  principal  rivers 
of  Scotland,  rises  in  Tweedsmnir,  on 
the  confines  of  Peeblesshire,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Clyde  and  Annan ;  it 
pursues  an  easterly  course,  passing 
Peebles,  Abbotsford,  and  Melrose. 
Four  miles  below  Kelso,  it  becomes 
the  boundary  between  England 
and  Scotland,  and  falls  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  at  Berwick. 

UI8T  (Wist),  North  and  South, 
two  islands  of  the  Hebrides,  belong- 
ing to  Inverness-shire.  Pop.  of  N. 
Uist,  8222;  of  S.  Uist,  8669. 

Unst,  the  most  northerly  of  the 
Shetland  Isles.    Pop.  2768. 

WHIT'HORN,  a  seaport  in  Wig- 
townshire, on  the  Bay  of  Wigtown, 
with  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral,  on  or 
near  the  site  of  the  first  Christian 
church  built  in  Scotland.    Pop.  1677. 

Wick,  a  seaport,  the  connfy  town 
of  Caithness-shire,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Scotch  herring-fishery. 
Pop.  8131.— 68, 24  N.  8,  6  W. 

Wig^town.  a  maritime  county  in 
the  S^.  of  Scotland.  Pop.  (1881) 
88,602. 

Wig'town,  a  seaport,  the  county 
town  of  Wigtownshire.    Pop.  1780. 

Wig'town  Bay,  a  fine  bay  of  the 
Solway  Frith,  running  northward 
between  the  counties  of. Wigtown 
and  Kirkcudbright 

Wrath,  Cape,  a  dangerous  prom- 
ontory in  Sutherlandshire,  the  N.W. 
point  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland. — 
68, 87  N.  5,  0  W. 

Yell,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 
divided  from  Mainland  by  Yell  Sound. 
Pop.  2782. 
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Is  bounded  N.  W.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ,  E.  by 
St  George^s  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  North  Channel. 
It  contains  32,447  square  miles.  The  population  in  1881 
was  5,159,839. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces, — Ulster,  Lein- 
STEB,  CONNAUGHT,  MuNSTER ; — which  are  subdivided  into 
32  counties,  viz. : — 

Ulstbb. 
Counties.  Chief  Towns. 

Donegal LilSbrd,  Donegal,  BallTshaimon,  Letterkeimj. 

Londondeny Londonderry,  Coleraine,  Newtowxdimayady. 

ADtrim Belfast,  Carrickfergus,  Lisbum,  Antrim,  Ballj- 

mena,  Lame. 

Tyrone Omagh,  Dungannon,  Strabane,  Newtown- 
Stewart. 

Down Downpatrick,  Newry,  Dromore,  Newtownards, 

Donaghadee. 

Armagh Armagh,  Lnrgan. 

Monaghan Monaghan,  Clones,  Carrickmacross. 

Fermanagh Enniskillen. 

Cavan Cavan,  Cootehill,  Beltnrbet. 

Leinsteb. 

Longford Longford,  Edgeworthstown,  Granard. 

Weetmeath MnUingar,  Auilone,  Kilbeggan,  Castlepollard. 

Mea^ Trim.  Navan,  Kells. 

Lonth Drogneda,  Dundalk,  Ardee,  Carlingford. 

Dublin Dublin,  Balbriggan,  Kingstown,  Skerries. 

Wicklow Wicklow,  Arklow,  Bray,  Baltinglass. 

Kildare Naas,  Atby,  Kildare,  Maynooth. 

Eling's  County Tttllamore,    Philipstown,    Parsonstown,   Ban* 

agber. 
Qaeen*8  County Maryborough,      Portarlington,      Mountratli, 

Mountmellick. 

Carlow Carlow,  Tullow. 

Kilkenny... Kilkenny,  Callan,  Thomastown. 

Woford. Wexford,  New  Boss,  Enniscortby. 

CONKAUQHT. 

Leitrim Carrick-on-Shannon,  Manor-Hamilton. 

Sligo Sligo. 

Mayo Castlebar,  Ballinrobe,  Ballina,  Westport. 

Roficonmion Roscommon,  Boyle,  Elphin. 

Galway Galway,  Loughrea,  Tuam,  Gort,  Ballmasloe. 

MUNSTEB. 

Tipperary Clonmel,  Casbel,  Tipperary,  Carrick-on-Suir, 

Roserea,  Nenagh,  Thurles,  Cahir. 
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Counties.  Chief  Towns. 

Clare ...Ennis,  Eilrush,  Killaloe,  Ennistlmon. 

Limerick Limerick,  Rathkeale,  Newcastle. 

Kerry Tralee,  Dingle,  Killamev. 

Cork Cork,  J3andon,  Kinsale,  xoughal.  Mallow,  Fer 

moj,  Queenstown,  Charleville. 
Waterford Waterford,  Dungarvan,  Lismore,  Tallow. 

Islands.  —  Rathlin  Isle,  North  Isles  of  Arran,  Achil, 
Clare  Island,  South  Isles  of  Arran,  Valentia. 

Bays,  etc. — Belfast  Lough,  Bays  of  Strangford,  Dun- 
drum,  Carlingford,  Dundalk,  Dublin ;  Harbours  of  Wexford, 
Waterford,  Cork;  Bays  of  Dunmanus,  Bantry,  Kenmare, 
Dingle,  Tralee,  Galway,  Clew,  Sligo,  Donegal;  Lough 
Swilly,  Lough  Foyle. 

Capes. — Malin  Head,  Fair  Head,  Howth  Head,  Wick- 
low  Head,  Camsor e  Point,  Cape  Clear,  Mizzen  Head,  Loop 
Head,  Slyne  Head,  Achil  Head,  Urris  Head. 

Lakes. — Neagh,  Erne,  Killamey,  Allen,  Conn,  Mask, 
Corrib,  Ree,  Derg. 

RrvERS. — Shannon,  Barrow,  Nore,  Boyne,  Liffey,  Slaney, 
Suir,  Blackwater,  Lee,  Bandon,  Bann,  Lagan,  Moume, 
Foyle. 

Mountains. — Moume,  Slieve  Bloom,  Wicklow,  Magilli' 
cuddy's  Reeks,  Mangerton,  Mount  Nephin,  Croagh  Patrick. 

BEMABKS. 

Ireland  extends  from  51*  26'  to  55*  23'  N.  lat.  and  from  5* 
24'  to  10*  30'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  is  280  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  180  miles. 

The  centre  of  Ireland  consists  of  a  great  low  lying  plain  of 
limestone  formation  surrounded  by  mountains  which  extend 
along  the  coasts,  the  greatest  elevation  is  on  the  west,  the 
highest  summit  of  Magillicuddy  Reeks  attaining  a  height  of 
3414  feet.  The  ancient  forests  of  the  country  have  disappeared, 
and  in  their  place  extensive  bogs  and  morasses  cover  the  sur- 
face, the  largest  of  which  is  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The  climate 
is  mild  but  moist,  and  drizzling  rains  are  frequent.  The 
herbage  is  of  a  deep  green,  and  hence  has  arisen  the  name  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,  A  large  extent  of  the  surface  is  under 
pasturage. 
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In  general  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  very  fertile,  but  until  re« 
eently  the  mode  of  farming  was  bad.  The  land  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  rented  from  the  proprietors  by  persons  caUed 
middlemen,  who  let  it  to  fiirmers,  and  these  again  parcelled  it 
ont  in  small  portions  to  an  inferior  set  of  tenants.  Each  of  the 
higher  classes  oppressed  and  ground  its  inferior ;  and  the  land 
was  occupied  by  men  without  capital  to  improve  it,  whose  ne- 
cessities compelled  them  to  force  from  it  whatever  it  would 
yield  for  a  miserable  subsistence  and  the  payment  of  their  rack- 
rents.  The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  1845  and  following 
years  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  introduction  of  a  better 
system  of  agriculture,  and  the  Land  Tenure  Act  has  much 
facilitated  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant.  The 
annual  emigration  is  still,  however,  very  large,  amounting  in 
ten  years  to  820,000. 

Ireland  has  many  excellent  harbours  and  other  advantages 
for  commerce ;  its  coasts  are  so  deeply  indented  that  scarcely 
any  place  is  more  than  50  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  It 
abounds  in  valuable  minerals:  limestone  is  found  in  almost 
every  district;  and  coal,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  in  various 
quarters.  The  beautiful  marbles  of  Kilkenny,  Donegal,  and 
GhJway,  are  well  known.  The  Qiarda^  Causeway  is  a  most 
remarkable  columnar  basaltic  formation  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Antrim.  The  main  lines  of  canal  navigation  are  the  Grand, 
Koyal,  and  Ulster  Canals.  The  earliest  ndlway  constructed 
in  Ireland  was  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown,  which  was  opened 
in  1834.  Railway  communication  now  extends  from  side  to 
side  of  the  island,  connecting  all  the  chief  cities  and  towns. 

The  great  educational  institutions  are,  the  University  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  Queen's  University,  including 
the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway.  The  Board 
of  National  Education  was  established  in  1832 ;  the  number  of 
teachers  is  now  about  ten  thousand,  the  number  of  scholars 
being  upwards  of  a  million. 

Since  the  year  1800  Ireland  has  been  united  with  Great 
Britain,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws ;  but  from  that  time  until 
now,  certain  sections  of  the  community  have  not  ceased  to 
clamour  for  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  have  even  at  times 
committed  overt  acts  of  rebellion.  Within  recent  years  this 
feeling  of  defection  to  English  rule  has  been  greatly  fos- 
tered by  a  secret  society,  the  members  of  which  are  called 
Fenians.  The  machinations  of  this  society  have  tended  to 
damage  the  best  interests  of  Ireland.   Discontent  and  mistrust 
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prevail  among  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  country  has  suffered  in  consequence.  One 
reason  of  Irish  discontent  was  said  to  be,  that  while  four- 
fifths  (^  the  population  professed  to  be  Roman-catholics,  the 
established  form  of  religion  was  Protestant.  To  remove  this 
cause  of  complaint,  the  British  Parliament,  in  1869,  passed 
a  measure  disestablishing  and  disendowing  the  Irish  Church 
from  the  1st  of  January  1871. 

Linen  is  the  staple  manufacture  of  Ireland,  and  is  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Ulster. 
Of  late  years  the  manufacture  of  cotton  has  been  introduced. 
The  Irish  are  a  sprightly,  warm-hearted,  and  ingenious  people. 
In  the  vivacity  of  their  disposition,  and  the  gaiety  of  their 
manner,  they  resemble  the  French  more  than  the  English  or 
Scotch.  Hardy,  daring,  and  heedless  of  danger,  they  may  be 
ranked  among  the  finest  soldiers  in  the  world.  In  science 
and  literature  many  of  them  have  obtained  great  eminence. 
They  excel  particularly  in  eloquent  declamation. 

EXEKOISES. 

How  is  Ireland  bounded  ?  What  is  its  extent  in  square  miles  ? 
Into  how  many  pro vinces  is  it  divided?  How  many  counties  do 
ihey  contain  ?  What  are  the  connties  in  Ulster  ?  In  Leinster  ? 
In  Connaught  ?  In  Munster  ?  Name  the  principal  towns  in  Done- 
gal, in  Londonderij,  in  Antrim,  etc. 

Name  the  principal  islands  of  Ireland.  Name  its  bays.  Name 
its  capes.  Name  the  principal  lakes.  Name  the  principal  rivers. 
Name  the  principal  mountains.  Where  is  Dingle,  Coleraine,  Down- 
natrick,  Sligo,  Navan,  Enniskillen,  Ennis,  Youghal,  Tuam,  Tralee, 
Maryborough,  Mullingar,  Athy,  Dnndalk  ?  etc. 

Where  is  Slyne  Head,  Killamey  Lakes,  Lough  Swilly,  Urris 
Head,  Malin  Head,  Lough  Allen,  Lough  Derg  ?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Ireland  situ- 
ated? What  are  its  greatest  length  and  breadth  f  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  climate  of  Ireland  ?  What  effect  has  this  on  its  ap- 
pearance? Is  Ireland  a  mountainous  countir?  Does  it  appear 
to  have  ever  been  covered  with  wood  ?  By  what  is  the  place  of  its 
ancient  forests  now  occupied  ?  Of  what  description  is  the  soil  of 
Ireland?  What  were  the  faults  in  the  mode  of  farming?  What 
improvements  have  recently  taken  place  ?  What  canals  and  rail- 
ways does  it  contain  ? 

When  was  Ireland  united  in  government  with  Great  Britain? 
What  is  stated  regarding  certain  sections  of  the  people  in  connexion 
with  this  union  ?  What  has  fostered  a  feeling  of  defection  to  Eng- 
lish rule?  What  has  resulted  to  the  country?  State  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Irish  were  discontented.  When  was  the  measure 
passed  for  disestablishing  ihe  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  ? 

What  is  the  staple  manufacture?  What  other  manufiicture  Iu|a 
been  lately  introduced  ?  What  is  the  national  character  of  the  Irish  ? 
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What  people  do  they  resemble  in  disposition  and  manners  ?  Are 
tiiej  good  soldiers?  Have  thej  made  anj  fignre  in  science  and 
literature ?    In  what  do  they  particnlarlj  excel? 


DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


AGIi^L,  an  island  80  miles  in  dr- 
enit,  belonging  to  the  eoontj  of  Mayo, 
firom  which  it  is  separated  by  a  nar- 
row diannel. 

Achll  Head,  a  promontory  form- 
ing the  W.  point  of  Achil  Island. — 
68*  SSr  N.  lat.  lO*  W  W.  long. 

Ai'len,  Lough,  an  expanse  of  the 
Shannon,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim. 

An'triro,  a  maritime  county  in 
the  province  of  Ulster.  Its  coasts 
are  rocky  and  highly  picturesque. 
Pop.  (1881)  423,171. 

An'^trim,  a  town  in  the  above  coim- 
ty,  at  the  M.E.  extremity  of  Lough 
Meagh.    Pop.  (1871)  1961. 

AMee',  an  ancient  town  in  Louth, 
on  the  Dee.    Pop.  2972. 

Ark^ow,  a  seaport  in  Wicklow,  on 
the  Avooa.    Pop.  6178. 

ArmsffA^  a  county  in  the  S.E.  of 
Ulster.    Pop.  (1881)  162,628. 

Arma^A'',  the  capital  of  the  above 
oounty,  and  at  one  time  the  metro- 
polis of  Ireland.  Pop.  8968^-64, 21 
N.  6, 40  W. 

Ar'ran,  North  Isles  of,  a  group  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Donegal.— South 
Isles  of,  a  group  at  the  entrance  of 
Oalway  Bay,  containing  many  inter- 
esting remains  of  the  forts,  churches, 
and  houses  of  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland. 

Askeaton  (Aska^ton),  an  ancient 
town  in  Limerick,  at  the  Junction  of 
the  Shannon  and  Deel ;  it  has  several 
fine  ruins.    Pop.  1863. 

Athlwy,  a  pleasant  town  in  Meath, 
with  some  fine  seats  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  845. 

Athlone^  a  town  on  the  Shannon^ 
partly  in  Westmeath  and  partly  in 
koaeommoo.  Pop.  6666.-63,  26  M. 
7,64W. 

Athy',  a  town  of  Kildare,  inter- 
sected by  the  Barrow.  Pop.  4610. — 
68, 0  N.  6. 68  W. 

Augh^rim,  a  village  in  Qalway, 
memorable  for  the  signal  victory 
gained  by  Oeneral  Qinckle  over  the 
ioroes  of  James  II.  in  1691,  which  de- 
cided the  fitte  of  Ireland. 

BACKNALSTOWN,atowninCar- 
low,  on  the  Barrow.    Pop.  2309. 


Balbrig^gan,  a  thriving  seaport  in 
the  county  of  Dublin,  noted  for 
the  manufacture  of  imitation  silk 
stockings  of  very  fine  texture.  Pop. 
2382. 

Balli^na,  a  town  in  Mayo,  pleasant- 
ly situated  on  the  river  Moy,  over 
which  is  a  bridge  of  16  arches,  which 
unites  it  to  the  town  of  Ardnaree. 
Pop.  6661. 

Ballinasloe',  a  thriving  town, partly 
in  Galway,  partly  in  Roscommon, 
famous  for  a  large  cattle  fair.  Pop. 
4619. 

Ballinrobe',  a  town  in  Mayo. 
Pop.  2819. 

Ballycas^tle,  a  seaport  in  Antrim, 
in  the  vicinity  of  romantic  scenery 
and  extensive  coal-mines.  Pop.  1789. 
—66, 12  N.  6, 16  W. 

Ballyme^na,  a  town  in  Antrim,  on 
the  Maine,  with  a  considerable  linen 
trade.    Pop.  7628. 

Balleymo'ney,  a  town  in  Antrim, 
with  good  markets.    Pop.  2718. 

Ballyshan^non,  a  seaport  in  Done- 
gal, beautifully  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  flowing  out  of 
Lough  Erne.  Pop.  2969.— M,  30  N. 
8,  low. 

Bal^timore,  a  seaport  in  Cork,  with 
an  excellent  harbour.    Pop.  144. 

Bal^tinglass,  a  town  in  Wicklow, 
in  a  beautiful  vale  on  the  Slaney, 
with  extensive  woollen  and  linen 
manufactures.    Pop.  1461. 

Ban'a^her,  a  town  in  King's  Coun- 
ty on  the  Shannon.    Pop.  1206. 

Ban'1i)ridge,  a  town  in  Down,  on 
the  Bann,  with  a  considerable  Ihien 
trade.    Pop.  6699. 

Bim^don,  a  town  in  the  oounty  of 
Cork,  situated  on  the  river  Bandon, 
which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Kinsale. 
Pop.  6131.— 61,  46  N.  8, 42  W. 

Ban^'gor,  a  town  in  Down,  on  Bel- 
fiist  Lough,  the  site  of  a  monastery 
fiamous  in  the  Dark  Ages.  Pop.  2366. 

Bann,  a  river  which  rises  in  Down, 
passes  through  Lough  Neagh,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  four  miles  below 
Coleraine. 

Ban'try  Bay,  a  fine  bay  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  80  miles  long  and 
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from  4  to  6  broad.  Here,  in  1796,  a 
body  of  French  troops  effected  a  land- 
ing, but  were  taken  prisoners. 

Ban'^try,  a  seaport  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  at  the  head  of  Bantry  Bay. 
Pop.  2731.— 51, 41  N.  9, 27  W. 

Bar'row,  a  river  in  Leinster,  which 
rises  in  Queen's  County,  separates 
that  county  and  Kilkenny  on  the  W., 
from  Kildare,  Carlow,  and  Wexford, 
on  the  E. ;  and,  after  receiving  the 
Nore  and  Snir,  falls  into  Waterford 
harbour. 

Belfast,  a  flourishing  8eai>ort,  and 
the  county  town  of  Antrim,  at  the 
head  of  Belfast  Lough,  with  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  linen  and 
cotton,  and  a  great  export  trade. 
Here  is  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges. 
Pop.  174,394.-^  35  N.  5,  56  W. 

Belfast^  Lough  or  Carrickfer'gus 
Bay,  an  estuary  at  the  month  of  the 
Lagan,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Antrim,  af- 
fording safe  anchorage  for  shipping. 

BelturT>et,  a  town  in  Cavan,  on 
the  Erne,  in  the  vicinity  of  extensive 
linen  manufactures.    Pop.  1644. 

Birr.    See  Parsonstown. 

Blackrock',  a  town  in  the  county 
of  Dublin,  a  celebrated  sea-bathing 
place,  with  many  fine  villas.  Pop. 
8089.— 53, 18  N.  6, 18  W. 

Black'^water,  a  river  which  rises  on 
the  borders  of  Kerry,  and,  flowing 
through  the  counties  of  Cork  and 
Waterford,  enters  the  sea  at  Yonghal 
Bay. 

Boyle,  a  town  in  Roscommon, 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  stream  of 
the  same  name.    Pop.  8161. 

Boyne,  a  river  which  rises  in  Kil- 
dare, and,  flowing  through  Meath, 
falls  into  the  sea  below  Drogheda. 
This  river  is  famous  for  the  decisive 
battle  in  which  WUliam  III.  defeated 
the  troops  of  James  II.  in  1690. 

Bray,  a  seaport  in  Wicklow.  Pop. 
6087.— 53, 12  N.  6,  8  W. 

CA'HIR,  a  thriving  town  in  Tip- 
perary,  on  the  Suir,  with  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  castle  and  abbey.  Pop.3456. 

Callan,  a  town  in  Kilkenny,  on 
King's  River,  once  a  place  of  im- 
portance.   Pop.  2387. 

Cappoquin^,  an  ancient  town  in 
the  county  of  Waterford,  on  the 
Blackwater,  with  the  rains  of  a 
strong  castle.    Pop.  1528. 

Carlingford,  a  town  in  Louth,  on 
CarliDgtord  Bay.    Pop.  971. 
Car^ingford  Bay^  a  fine  haven  in 
Louth,  having  20  fathoms  of  water, 
bat  beaet  by  dangerous  rocks. 


Carlow,  a  county  in  Leinster, 
separated  from  Wexford  by  a  range 
of  mountains.    Pop.  (1881)46,608. 

Carlow,  the  county  town  of  Car- 
low,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Bar- 
row.   Pop.  7778.-52,  51  N.  6,  54  W. 

Cam'sore  Point,  in  Wexford,  the 
S.E.  point  of  Ireland.— 52,  11  N.  6, 
23  W. 

Carrickfer'gus,  a  seaport  in  An- 
trim, on  Belfast  Lough.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  a 
strong  castle,  situated  on  a  rock  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea.  Pop.  9452.-64, 
43  N.  6, 49  W. 

Carrickfer^gus  Bay.  See  Belfast 
Lough. 

Carrickmacross',  a  town  in  Mon- 
aghan.    Pop.  1848. 

Car'rick-on-Shan'non,  the  county 
town  of  Leitrim.    Pop.  1568. 

Car'rick-on-Suir,  a  town  in  Tip- 
perary,  with  extensive  woollen  man- 
ufactures.   Pop.  8066. 

Cash'^el,  a  city  in  Tipperary,  and 
an  ancient  episcopal  see.  It  lies  at 
the  foot  of  a  remarkable  eminence, 
called  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  xising 
abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  crowned 
with  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral  and 
other  ancient  buildings.  Here,  in 
1172,  a  council  was  held  which  deofeed 
that  the  Irish  Church  should  be  re- 
formed on  the  model  of  the  English 
Church.    Pop.  3976. 

Castlebar',  the  county  town  of 
Mayo,  with  considerable  trade,  par- 
ticularly in  linens.    Pop.  3508. 

Castleblay^ney,  a  town  in  Mon- 
aghan,  in  a  beautiM  district.  Pop. 
1848. 

Castle-Com'er,  a  handsome  town 
in  Kilkenny,  with  a  great  trade  in 
coals  and  butter.    Pop.  1435. 

Castle-Pollard,  a  town  in  West- 
meath.    Pop.  930. 

Car'aUfan  inland  county  in  Ulster. 
Pop.  (1881)  129,008. 

Oar'an,  the  county  town  of  Cavan, 
situated  on  a  small  stream  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  3532. 

Charl«^ville,  a  handsome  town  in 
Corlc,  with  a  good  trade.    Pop.  2479. 

Clare,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of 
Clew  Bay,  off  the  coast  of  Mayo. 

Clare,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Mun- 
ster.    Pop.  (1881)  141,210. 

Clare,  a  town  in  Mayo.    Pop.  1090. 

Clear,  Cape,  a  promontory  in  the 
S.  of  Cape  Clear  Island,  off  the  coast 
of  Cor^  about  six  miles  from  the 
mainland,  and  surmounted  by  a 
iUgYittiOuaft,— bVW^.ft^^'W, 
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Clew  Bay,  a  hay  in  Mayo,  12  miles 
longand?  liroad. 

Clo^h'er,  an  ancient  dty  in  Tyrone, 
formerly  tbe  aeat  of  a  bishop— now  re- 
daced  to  a  straggling  village.  P.  760. 

Glonakirty,  a  thriving  town  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  with  a  great  trade  in 
linens.    Fop.  8668. 

Clones,  a  town  in  Monaghan,  with 
some  interesting  antiquities.  Fop. 
2UiO.-«4, 12  N.  7, 18  W. 

Clonmel^  the  county  town  of  Tip- 
perary,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Soir.    Fop.  »484.— 62, 21  N.  7, 41  W. 

Cloyne,  a  town  in  Cork,  and  a 
bishop's  see,  united  to  that  of  Cork 
and  Ross.    Fop.  1196. 

Colaraine',  a  town  in  Londonderry, 
on  the  Bann,  noted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen.  Pop.  6899.-66,  8  N. 
6,43W. 

Conn,  a  lake  of  considerable  extent 
in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

Con^naught,  a  province  in  the  W. 
of  Ireland.  It  continued  a  distinct 
kingdom  till  the  reign  of  Henry  IV . 
of  England.  It  is  still  the  rudest  and 
most  unimproved  part  of  Ireland. 
Fop.  (1881)  817,197. 

Cooks'town,  a  town  in  Tyrone, 
with  good  markets.    Pop.  8668. 

Cootehiir,  a  town  in  Cavan,  with 
excellent  linen  markets.    Fop.  1986. 

Cork,  a  county  in  Mnnster,  the 
most  important  of  Ireland  in  extent 
and  population.    Fop.  (1881)  492,810. 

Cork,  tbe  capital  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  is  an  important  city,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lee,  on  one  of  the 
safest  and  finest  harbours  in  Europe. 
It  possesses  great  trade,  particularly 
in  the  export  of  grain  and  all  kinds 
of  provisions.  Here  is  one  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges.  Pop.  100,618.-^1, 
66  N.  8, 26  W. 

Cor^rib,  a  beautiftil  lake  in  Gal- 
way,  24  miles  long  and  about  4  broad, 
studded  with  islands. 

Cove.    See  Queenstown. 

Croagh  Pat^rick,  a  mountain  in 
Mayo,  on  the  B.E.  of  Clew  Bay, 
2660  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

DERO,  Lough,  a  lake  formed  by 
the  expanse  of  the  Shannon,  separat- 
ingOalway  and  Clare  fromTipperary, 
Id  miles  long  and  4  broad. — Another 
lake  in  Donegal,  a  famed  religious 
pilgrimage  of  the  Roman-catholics. 

DeKry.    See  Londonderry. 

Din^gle,  a  seaport  in  Kerry,  on 
Dingle  Bav,  the  most  westerly  town 
In  Ireland.     Pop.   2261.— 62,  9  N. 

10^  lew; 


Donaj^hadee^  a  seaport  in  Down, 
on  the  Irish  Channel,  21  miles  dis- 
tant from  Fortpatrick  in  Scotland. 
Pop.  2226.~«,  88  N.  6, 88  W. 

Donegal',  a  maritime  county  in 
the  N.W.  of  Ulster.  Here,  at  a 
place  called  Gartan,  St  Columba  was 
bom  in  the  year  521.  Fop.  (1881) 
205,448. 

Donegal^,  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
with  a  fine  old  castle.    Pop.  1502. 

Doneraile',  a  town  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  seated  on  the  Aubeg;  the 
scenery  in  the  vicinity  is  much  ad- 
mired.   Pop.  1307. 

Down,  a  maritime  county  in  the 
S.E.  of  Ulster.    Fop.  (1881)  269,927. 

Downpafrick,  the  county  town  of 
Down,  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of 
Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore— cele 
brated  as  the  place  of  St  Patrick's 
interment.  Fop.  4154.— 64,  20  N. 
6,43W. 

Dro'^heda,  a  seaport,  and  the 
county  town  of  Louth,  intersected  by 
the  Boyne.  In  1649  it  was  stormed 
by  Cromwell,  who  made  a  terrible 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
1495  a  parliament  held  here  passed 
a  statute  called  Poyning's  Law,  by 
which  it  was  declared  that  no  acts 
should  be  passed  by  the  Irish  Par- 
liament which  had  not  been  approved 
by  the  king  of  England  and  bis 
council.  Pop.  18,510.-68,  44  N. 
6,20W. 

Dromore',  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Down,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 
Pop.230a 

Dublin,  the  metropolitan  county, 
in  the  province  of  Leinster.  Pop. 
(1881)  418,162. 

Dxtb'lih,  the  capital  of  Ireland, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Liffey. 
Its  general  elegance,  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  cathedral  and  public 
buildings,  rank  it  among  the  finest 
cities  in  Europe.  Pop.,  including 
suburbs,  246,826.-68,  28  N.  6, 
20  W. 

Dublin  Bay,  a  spacious  bay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Liffey,  about  a  mile 
below  Dublin. 

DundaZk',  a  seaport  in  Louth,  on 
Dundalk  Bay.  Here  is  a  consider- 
able manufacture  of  cambric.  At 
Fagher,  near  this  town,  Edward 
Bruce,  brother  of  tbe  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  himself  crowned  king  of 
Ireland,  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  EngUsli  in  131S.  "Poi^. W;m  .^ 
64,0M.6,28Vr. 
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Dandaik'  Bay,  in  Loath,  on  the 
Irish  Channel.  At  high  water  it  is 
a  considerable  harbour,  but  at  low 
water  it  is  almost  dry. 

Dundrum'',  a  capacious  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Down. 

Dnngan'^non,  a  town  in  Tyrone, 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  O'Neills, 
kings  of  Ulster.    Pop.  388/. 

Dungar'van,  a  town  in  Waterford, 
situated  on  Dungarvan  Bay,  much 
resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.    P.  7700. 

Donman'ns  Bay,  a  spacious  haven 
in  Cork,  S.  of  Bantry  Bay. 

Dunman''way,  a  town  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Cork,  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
valley  on  the  Bandon.    Pop.  3044. 

EDGE'WORTHSTOWN,  a  town 
in  Longford,  distinguished  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  popular  authoress 
Maria  Edgeworth.    Pop.  1136. 

Erphin,  a  market  town  in  Ros- 
common,  near  which  Oliver  Gold- 
smith was  bom.    Pop.  1016. 

En'nis,  the  county  town  of  Glare, 
on  the  Fergus,  which  here  becomes 
navigable  by  large  boats.  Its  abbey 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  island.  Pop. 
6503.— 62,63  N.  8,57  W. 

Enniscor'thy,  a  town  in  Wexford, 
on  the  Slaney.    Pop.  6804. 

Ennisfcinen,  the  county  town  of 
Fermanagh,  delightfully  situated  on 
an  island  in  Lough  Erne.    Pop.  6906. 

Ennisti'mon,  a  town  in  Glare,  on 
the  Oyna,  with  a  good  export  trade 
in  com.    Pop.  1411. 

Erne,  Lough,  a  beautiful  lake  in 
Fermanagh,  studded  with  numerous 
islands.  It  consists  of  two  basins, 
the  larger  of  which  extends  upwards 
of  20  miles  by  12. 

Erne,  River,  rises  in  Longford, 
crosses  the  county  of  Gavan,  passes 
through  Lough  Erne,  and  flows  into 
Donegal  Bay. 

Byw'court,  a  town  in  Gal  way,  with 
the  mins  of  a  castle.    Pop.  968. 

FAIR  HEAD,  a  promontory  in 
Antrim,  636  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
composed  of  basaltic  pillars,  some  of 
them  280  feet  in  height,  the  largest 
yet  discovered  in  any  part  of  the 
world.-55, 14  N.  6,  9  W. 

Ferman^'a^A,  an  inland  county  in 
Ulster.    Pop.  (1881)84,638. 

Fermoy,  a  town  in  Cork,  on  the 
Blackwater,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a  bridge  of  IS  arches.    Pop.  7611. 

Feth^'ard,  a  town  in  Tipperary ;  it 
was  in  former  times  fortified  and  sur- 
rounded by  walls.    Pop.  2106. 

Foyle,  a  river  in  Ulster,  which, 


after  passing  Londonderry,  expands 
into  a  fine  bay,  called  Lough  Foyle, 
sixteen  miles  long  and  nine  broad. 

GAL^YAY,  an  extensive  mari- 
time county  in  Gonnaught.  Fop. 
(1881)  241,662. 

GaKway,  the  county  town  of  GtA- 
way,  on  the  broad  stream  by  which 
the  waters  of  Lough  Gorrib  are  dis- 
charged into  Galway  Bay.  Here  is 
one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges.  Pop. 
19,838.-53, 15  N.  9,  8  W, 

Gal'way  Bay,  a  large  bay  between 
Galway  and  Clare. 

Gi'ants'  Causeway,  a  celebrated 
promontory  and  natural  curiosity  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Antrim,  composed  of 
lofty  and  regular  basaltic  columns, 
at  least  30,000  in  number,  which  run 
out  a  great  way  into  the  sea. 

Gil^'ford,  a  town  in  Down,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bann.    Pop.  2722. 

Gofey,  a  town  in  Wexford,  with 
extensive  fisheries.    Pop.  2908. 

Gort,  a  town  in  Galway.  Pop.  2077. 

GraigtM,  a  town  in  Kilkenny,  beau- 
tifully situated  on  tlie  Barrow,  with 
the  ruins  of  a  stately  abbey  and 
castle.    Pop.  1320. 

Granard''  a  neat  town  in  I/mgford. 
Pop.  2287. 

HOLLYWOOD,  a  town  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  county 
Down,  much  resorted  to  as  a  wateor- 
ing-place.    Pop.  3662. 

Howth  Head,  a  promontory  termi- 
nating the  peninsula  of  Howth,  on 
the  north  of  Dublin  Bay.— ^,  22  N. 
6,4W. 

KANTURK^  a  pleasant  town  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  near  the  Black- 
water.    Pop.  2349. 

Kells,  an  ancient  town  in  Meath, 
on  the  Blackwater.  Pop.  2968.-68, 
44  N.  6, 61  W. 

Kenmare'  River,  an  inlet  of  the 
sea  in  the  S.W.  of  Kerry,  about  40 
miles  long. 

Ker^ry,  a  maritime  county  of  Mun- 
ster,  separated  from  Clare  by  tke 
Shannon.    Pop.  (1881)  200,44& 

Kilbeg'gan,  a  town  in  Westmeatb. 
Pop.  1147. 

Kildare',  an  inland  county  in  Lein- 
ster.    Pop.  (1881)76,102. 

Kildare',  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Kildare,  noted  for  the  eurreigh  or 
common  in  its  neighbourhood,  the 
finest  race-ground  in  Europe.  Pop. 
246. 

Kilken'ny,  a  county  in  the  S.W. 
ofLeinster.    Pop.  (1881)  99/)64. 

Kilken'ny,  the  capital  of  tho  conn- 


importuiGe,  beantitvlly  (ItDiitfid  cm 
lh«  Hon.  In  itt  Tldntf  &t«  tju 
ntrUg  qwrrlet.    Pop.  12,710.-01 

Eiili'l*.  nplaumiitlUOe  town  li 
tStjo,  which  the  French  Mcnpln: 
Ibr  ■  ihoR  Urns  In  1T98.    Pop.  etS 

KUlilo^.  mD  imclent  [on  In  CItre 

liere&bridtreoriOanhe*.  Pop.  1479 

Kcrrj,  much'  freqnenUd  on  icccuni 


KIhb*!  Ooontf ,  In  the  W.  of  Leln- 
■ter,  ^{Anbtg  TipperArr  no  the  S., 
ud  HparitM  frwn  Qilvaj  by  the 

Flillip  of  Spain,  th«  bnitand  ofQneen 
Mmryl.of  Englind.  P. (1B8I) 71,868. 

Kfiwr'leim,  a  tewn  in  the  conntr 
ol  [>aMfai,  with  ■  ft>e  hubiinr  — 
Miil  itum-puleli  utl  diily  la  ud 
ham  LiTerpool,  ud  to  and  ^m 
HoWbBid.  Pop.  18,878.— 08, 18K. 8, 

KIniile',  1  Mipart  in  Cork,  on  ■ 
finabny  at  tlie  month  oftheBuidoD. 
Pop.  886S.— ei,  «  M.  8, 80  W, 

LACAN,  a  rlTBr  In  Down,  vUch 
Iilla  into  Belfut  Lmich. 

lAnA'borongli,  a  TlTlago  In  Lode- 
And,  pleaiantlT  fitnatodon  IhsSban- 

Lame,  a  Beaperl  In  Antrim,  on 
Longh  Lame-    Fop.  3348. 

eaalwiri,  anil,  paHlng  ths  ct^  of 
Cork,  fMli  Inlo  tin  liarhoor. 

Lelrh'lln  Bridge,  a  BoarlAtn* 
lovn  In  Carlow,  on  the  Barrow,  vltfi 
the  romanlio  mint  of  an  ancient 
caalle.^  Pop,  lose. 

fa  Ibe's.i.  It  waa  the^earlieit 
Httled  V  the  Eng1l>h,  containi 
Dnblln,  the  capital,  and  la  In  general 
well  tultlTateJ.    r  ' 

~L«mm, 

Lettarken'or,  a  town  In  Donegal, 
oti  tilt  SwtllT,  with  a  nod  trade  in 
linn.    Pop.  C3W. 


lOD.    Fni.  (ISei)  177  joa. 
Lim'eiick,  the  capital  of  the  eenn. 

aourtehlng  Mr  with  an  ^Mn 
trade,  and  rotiddonitile  mannikctuni 
of  lace,  linen,  woollen,  aod  oaper, 


Foylc,  opposite  8lr»- 


MtlTtam 


..  _  the  N.  ..    

1W,T14. 

capital  of  the 


Fealsi  Ite  anctc 
ruliis.    Pop.SM. 

Pop,  (18S1)  !■ 
Londondei 

tlqalty,  ploaeantlF  altuat^  on  tba 
Fofls.  Jt  mslafntd  a  mamotaUe 
deee  uafnat  tha  whole  Idih  Ibrcei 
nnder  Jamea  II,IWni  Decemlnr  Iffli 
to  Angnit  ItSe.    Pop.  14,880^64,  M 

Lung-fOrd,  a  oonnlvin  the  M.W. 

LoniffDrd,  the  '  connty  'to-i  of 
Longford,  en  Ibe  Can  Iln.   Pop.dSTG. 

Loop  Uead,  a  promontory  In  tli« 
S.W.  of  Clnro.-Ba,  S4  N.  9,  BT  W. 

Loufc-hreo',  a  woll-bnilt  town  In 
Cilway.     Pop.  3098. 

IflUtli,  a  maritlma  Bounty  In  the 
N.K.of  Loinster.    Pdp.  (leslJTRWS. 

Lonth,   M    andcnl    to.™,   riTinj 


faetnrea.    Pop.  10,888. 

UACBOOU',atownin  the 
ty  of  Coik.  anronnded  hy  pletuc 

aeenery.wlth  »i~ -'- 

I  Pop.  >70S. 
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Maginicuddy^B  Reeks,  a  mountain 
in  Kerry,  the  highest  in  Ireland, 
rising  from  the  W.  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  Killamey  to  the  height  of  3414 
feet  ahove  the  sea. 

Marin  Head,  a  cape  in  Donegal, 
the  most  northerly  point  of  land  in 
Ireland.— 56, 23  N.  7,  24  W. 

MaHow,  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  on  the  Blackwater.  Pop. 
4165. 

Man'gerton,  a  hill  in  Kerry,  near 
Killamey  Lakes,  2756  feet  high. 

Man'or-Hamilton,  a  pleasant  town 
in  Leitrim,  with  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient castle.    Pop.  1064. 

Ma'^ryborough,  the  capital  of 
Queen's  County.    Pop.  2731. 

Mask,  a  considerable  lake  in  Mayo, 
oa  the  borders  of  Galway. 

Maynooth',  a  town  in  Kildare, 
where  a  college  for  the  education  of 
the  Roman-catholic  clergy  was  esta- 
blished by  the  Irish  Parliament  in 
1795.    Pop.  2091. 

May'o,  a  maritime  county  in  Con- 
naught.    Pop.  (1881)  243,030. 

Meath,  a  county  in  the  east  of 
Leinster.    Pop.  (ISiSl)  86,801. 

Mid^'dleton,  a  town  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Lee, 
with  a  considerable  export  trade. 
Pop.  8689. 

Mifcheistown,  a  handsome  town 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  situated  on 
the  river  Puncheon.    Pop.  2952. 

Miz^zen  Head,  a  cape  in  Cork,  the 
extreme  S.W.  point  in  Ireland.-— 51, 
27  N.  9, 60  W. 

Mon'agAan,  a  county  in  the  S.  of 
Ulster.    Pop.  (1881)  102,690. 

Mon'^agAan,  the  county  town  of 
Monaghan.    Pop.  8760. 

MountmeHick,  a  neat  town  in 
Queen's  County,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Quakers.    Pop.  8816. 

Mountrath^,  a  town  in  Queen's 
County,  on  the  Nore.    Pop.  1903. 

Moume,  a  river  in  Tyrone,  which 
Joins  the  Foyle  at  Lifford. 

Monrne  Mountains,  a  range  of  hills 
in  Down,  of  which  Slieve  Donnard 
is  2796  feet  above  the  sea. 

Mullingar',  the  county  town  of 
Westmeath^a  great  mart  for  wool. 
Pop.  5103. 

Mun'ster,  a  province  occupying  the 
S.W.  of  Ireland,  and  containing  the 
cities  of  Cork  and  Limerick.  Pop. 
(1881)  1,323,910. 

NA  AS,  the  county  town  of  Kildare, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Orand  CanaL 
Pop.  8660.— 68, 18  N.  6, 40  W.  I 


Nav'an,  a  town  In  Meath,  on  the 
Boyne.    Pop.  3824. 

Ne'^a^h,  Lough,  remarkable  for  its 
petrifying  quality,  is  a  large  lake  in 
Ulster,  surrounded  by  the  counties 
of  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Tyrone, 
and  Londonderry.  It  is  about  ^ 
miles  long,  12  broad,  and  covers 
100,000  acres. 

Ne'na^A,  a  town  in  Tipperary,  on 
a  stream  of  the  same  name ;  has  a 
considerable  trade.    Pop.  6531. 

Nephln,  a  mountain  in  Mayo,  2639 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Newbridge,  a  town  in  Kildare, 
containing  a  large  cavalry  barrack. 
Pop.  8286. 

Newcas'de,  a  town  in  the  county 
of  Limerick.    Pop.  2390. 

New  Ross,  a  town  in  Wexford,  on 
a  navigable  stream  formed  by  the 
Nore  and  Barrow.    Pop.  6788. 

New'ry,  a  flourishing  seaport  and 
manufacturing  town  in  Down,  on  the 
Newry.    Pop.  14,218. 

Newtownards',  a  town  in  Down,  at 
the  head  of  Strangford  Bay,  with  a 
diaper  manufacture.    Pop.  9487. 

New^townlimavad'y,  a  handsome  <■ 
town  in  the  county  of  Londonderry, 
on  the  Roe.    Pop.  2918. 

New'town  SteWart,  a  small  town 
in  Tyrone,  on  the  Moyle.  Pop.  1166. 

Nore,  a  river  which  rises  in  Slieve 
Bloom  Mountains,  passes  Kilkenny, 
and  falls  into  the  Barrow. 

OMA(?fl',  the  county  town  of 
Tyrone.    Pop.  3661. 

PAR'SONSTOWN,  or  Birr,  a  town 
in  King's  County,  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Shannon.    Pop.  4989. 

Pas'^sage,  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  between  Queenstown  and  the 
city  of  Cork.    Pop.  2363. 

FhiHpstown,  a  town  in  King's 
County.    Pop.  820. 

Portedown',  a  thriving  little  town 
in  Armagh.    Pop.  6658. 

Portafer'ry,  a  town  in  Down,  en 
Strangford  Bay.    Pop.  1938. 

Portarlington,  a  town  in  Queen's 
County,  on  the  Barrow.    Pop.  2424. 

Portrush',  a  seaport  in  Antrim,  to 
the  N.  of  Coleraine.    Pop.  1196. 

Portum^na,  a  town  in  Galway,  on 
the  Shannon. 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY,  an  inland 
couuty  in  Leinster,  named  in  honour 
of  Queen  Mary  I.  of  England,  wife 
of  King  Philip  of  Spain.  Pop.  (1881) 
72,598. 

Queens^town,  formerly  Cove,  a 
town  in  Great  Island,  in  Cork  har- 
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boor,  with  magnificent  quays  and 
other  conyenienees  for  shipping. 
Pop.  10,089.— 61, 61  N.  8, 18  W. 

BATHFRIOiAND,  a  town  in 
Down,  situated  on  an  eminence,  with 
large  linen  markets.    Fop.  1826. 

Bathkeale',  a  town  in  Limerick,  on 
the  Deel,  once  fortified  and  defended 
by  a  castle.    Fop.  2318. 

Rathlin,  an  island  on  the  N.  of 
Antrim,  six  miles  long,  and  scarcely 
one  broad.— 66,  20  N.  6, 13  W. 

Ree,  a  lake  formed  by  the  Shannon 
below  Lanesborongh,  in  which  are 
some  beautiful  islands. 

Roscom'^mon,  a  county  in  the  E.  of 
Counaught.    Fop.  (1881)  131,765. 

Roaoom'^mon,  the  county  town  of 
Roscommon.    Fop.  2722. 

Roscrea^  a  fiourishing  town  of  Tip- 
perary.    Pop.  8166. 

SHAN'NON,  tlie  principal  river 
of  Ireland,  issues  from  Lough  Allen 
in  Leitrim,  passes  through  Loughs 
Bofin,  Ree,  and  Derg;  separates  Ros- 
common from  Leitrim,  Longford, 
Westmeath,  and  King's  County, — 
Galway  and  Clare  firom  Tipperary, 
Limerick,  and  Kerry ;  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  after  a  course  of  264 
miles. 

Bker'ries,  a  small  seaport  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  opposite  the  rocks 
called  the  Skerry  Islands.  Pop.  2236. 

Skibbereen^  a  town  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  on  the  Den,  with  consider- 
able linen  manufactures.    Fop.  8694. 

Sla^ney,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Wicklow  Mountains,  and  falls  into 
Wexford  harbour. 

Slieve  Bloom,  a  ridge  of  mountains 
In  King's  and  Queen's  Counties,  2265 
lieethigh. 

Sli'^go,  a  county  in  Connaught. 
Pop.  (1881)  110,966. 

Sli^go,  a  flourishing  seaport,  and 
eapitu  of  the  above  county,  situated 
onSligoBay.  Pop.  0840.-64, 17  N. 
8,26W. 

Slyne  Head,  a  cape  on  the  W.  of 
Galway.— 63,  24  N.  10, 16  W. 

Strabane^  a  town  in  Tyrone,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Finn  and  the 
Moume.    Fop.  4616. 

Btrang^ford,  an  ancient  town  in 
Down,  near  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
to  which  it  gives  name.    Pop.  407. 

Strang^ford,  a  beautifhl  bay  in 
Down,  17  miles  long  and  6  broad. 

Snir,  a  river  which  rises  in  Tip- 

Grary,  and  falls  into  Waterford  har- 
nr.  I 

Swilly,  Louffh,.  a  bay  in  Donegal,i 


aflbrding  one  of  the  noblest  harbours 
in  Europe,  nearly  26  miles  long  and 
2  broad. 

TAL^LOW,  a  town  in  Waterford, 
on  the  Bride.    Pop.  1832. 

Tanderagee',  a  finely  situated  town 
in  Armsgh,  in  the  centre  of  the  linen 
manufacture.  Pop.  1039.— 64,  22  N. 
6, 16W. 

Templemore',  a  town  in  Tipperanr, 
beautifully  situated  near  the  ISuir,  in 
a  highly  fertile  district  Pop.  8448. 
— 62,48  N.  7,49  W. 

Thom'astown,  a  town  in  Kilkenny, 
on  the  Nore.    Pop.  1202. 

Thurles,  a  town  in  Tipperary,  di- 
vided by  the  Snir.    Pop.  6332. 

Tippera'ry,  a  county  in  the  N.E. 
of  Munster.    Pop.  (1881)  199,004. 

Tippera^ry,  a  town  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary.    Pop.  6872. 

Tralee',  the  county  town  of  Kerry, 
near  the  head  of  Tralee  Bay.  Pop. 
9498.— 62,16  N.  9,43  W. 

Tramore',  a  handsome  little  town 
in  the  county  of  Waterford,  on  a  fine 
bay.    Pop.  2179. 

Trim,  the  county  town  of  Meath, 
on  the  Boyne.    Pop.  1916. 

Tu'am,  a  town  in  Galway,  with 
considerable  trade  and  manu&ctures. 
Pop.  4542. 

TuUamore',  a  handsome  town,  the 
capital  of  King's  County.  Pop.  6138. 

Tunow,  a  town  in  Carlow,  on  the 
Slaney.    Pop.  2148. 

Tuskar  Rock,  a  dangerous  rock  on 
the  coast  of  Wexford,  with  a  light- 
house.—62,  12  N.  6, 13  W. 

Tyrone^  an  inland  county  in  the 
province  of  Ulster.  P.  (1881)  197,233. 

UL^'STER,  an  extensive  province 
in  the  N.  of  Ireland,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  the  linen  manufacture.  It 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  peopled 
by  emigrants  from  Scotland,  who 
profess  the  Presbyterian  religion. 
Pop.  (1881)  1,739,542. 

Ur^ris  or  Er^ris  Head,  a  cape  on 
the  N.W.  coast  of  Mayo.— 64, 16  N. 
0  58  W. 

VALEN'TIA,  an  island  oflf  the 
coast  of  Kerry,  6  miles  long  and  2 
broad.— 61, 56  N.  10,  23  W. 

WAT'ERFORD,  a  county  in  the 
S.E.  of  Munster.   Pop.  (1881)  113,236. 

Wat'erford,  the  capital  of  the 
county,  and  a  flourishing  seaport; 
with  an  excellent  harboar.  Pop. 
23,337—62, 16  N.  7,  7  W. 

Westmeath'',  an  inland  county  in 
Leinster.    Pop.  71,613. 

Wesfport,  a  well-built  seaport  in 
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Mayo,  on  Clew  Bay.  Pop.  3863.— 
68, 48  N.  9,  29  W. 

WexTonLa  county  in  the  S.  of 
Leinster.    Pop  (1861)  123,687. 

Wex'ford,  the  county  town  of 
Wexford,  at  the  month  of  the  Slaney. 
Near  this  the  handful  of  Anglo-Nor- 
mans, who  began  the  conquest  of 
Ireland,  landed  in  1169.  Pop.  11,716. 
— 62,20  N.  6,27  W. 

Wick^ow,  a  maritime  county  in 
Leinster,  distinguished  for  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery.    Pop.  (1881)  73,679. 


Wicklow,  a  seaport,  and  the 
county  town  of  Wicklow.  Pop.  3164, 
About  two  miles  distant  is  Wicklow 
Head,  with  two  lighthonses.— 62, 66 
N.  6, 1  W. 

Wicklow  Mountains,  a  range  of 
monntains  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low, 3000  feet  high ;  gold  has  been 
found  in  the  bed  of  a  torrent  de- 
scending from  Croghan  Kinsbela. 

Y0U6HAL  (Yaulian,  a  seaport 
in  Cork,  at  the  mouth  of  th«  Black- 
water.  Pop.  6039.— 61, 67  N.  7, 48  W. 


NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 
NORWAY 
Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean;  W.  by  the  Arctic 
and  Atlantic  Oceans ;   S.  by  the  Skager  Rack ;    E.  by 
Sweden.     It  contains  121,807  square  miles.    Its  popula- 
tion is  about  1,818,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Christiama — 

Aggershans Chkistiania,  I>robak. 

Sinaalehnen Moss,  Frederickshald,  Frederickstad. 

Buskerud Drammen,  Kongsberg. 

Jarlsberg  And  Lauryig Tonsberg,  Laorvig. 

Christians JLessoe. 

Hedemarken Hamar,  Kongsyinger. 

ChrisHanscmd — 

Bradsberg Skien,  Porsgrond. 

Nedenaes Arendal. 

Lister  and  Mandal Christiansand,  Mandid. 

Stayanger Stayanger. 

Bergen — 

S.  and  N.  Bergenhuus Bergen,  Rosendal. 

Droniheim  or  Trondhevui — 

Bomsdal Christianaund. 

S.  and  N.  Drontheim Drontheim,  Roraas. 

Tromaoe — 

Nordland Alstahoug. 

Tromsoe Tromsoe. 

Finmark    or    Norwegian 
Lapland Altengaard,  Hammerfest. 

Islands. — Hitteren,  Vigten  Isles,  Lofoden  Isles,  Ma- 

geroe. 
Bays. — Chrifitiania,  Hardanger,  Drontheim,  West  Fiord. 
Capes. — ^North  Cape,  the  Naze  or  Lindesnaes. 
Mountains. — Dovr^field,  Latig^&dd,  Klolen. 
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Lakes. — Miosen,  Rands,  Tyri,  Fsemund. 
RiYEBS. — Glommen,  Drammen,  Lauven,  Tana. 

SWEDEN 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Pinmark ;  W.  by  Norway  and  the  Catte- 
gat ;  S.  by  the  Baltic ;  E.  by  the  Baltic,  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  and  Russia.  It  contains  168,042  square  miles. 
Its  population  is  4,429,713. 

Dividons.  Chief  Towm. 

Bmedm  Proper  i^or  Svealand^ — 

Stockholm Stockholm,  Sigtuna,  Oregnmd. 

Upsala Upsala. 

Westmanland Westeras,  Sala. 

Sodermaobmd Nykoping,  Tonaberg. 

Orebro Orebro. 

Wermland Carlstad. 

Eopparberg Fahhin,  Hedemora,  Elfyedal. 

Qethland— 

Oestergothland Linkoping,  Norrkoping,  Soderkoping. 

Calmar Calmar,  Westervick,  Sorgfaolm. 

Jonkoping Jonkoping. 

Kronoberg Wexio. 

Blekinge Carlscrona. 

Skaraborg Mariestad,  Skara. 

Elfsborg^ Wenersborg. 

Gottenborg  and  Bohas GU>ttenbarg,  Uddevalla. 

Halland Halrastad. 

ChristiAnstad Christianstad. 

Malmohas Malmo,    Lund,  Helsingborg,  Lands- 

crona. 
Gothland Wisby. 

Korrland— 

Norrbotten  or  North  Both- 
nia.  Pitea,  Lnlea. 

Westerbotten  or  West 
Botiinia Umea,  Tomea. 

Wester  Norrland Hemosand. 

Jaemtland Ostersand. 

Gefleborg Gefle,  Soderhanm,  Hudiksvall. 

Islands. — Gothland,  Oland. 
Lares. — ^Wener,  Wetter,  Mselar,  Hielinar. 
Rivers.— Gotha,  Motala,  Dahl,  Tomea,  Lulea,  Clara, 
Pitea. 
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Norway  and  Sweden,  comprising  the  peninsula  of  ancient 
Scandinavia,  extend  from  55*"  20"  to  71**  11'  N.  lat  and  from  5* 
to  31^  E.  long.,  being  about  1150  miles  in  length;  the  breadth 
varying  from  200  to  450  miles. 

Norway. — ^The  aspect  of  Norway  is  wild  bat  pictoresqne  and 
in  many  places  sublime.  Mountains  separated  by  deep  val- 
leys or  extensive  lakes,  immense  pine-forests,  rocks,  and  catar- 
acts, are  the  striking  features  of  the  landscape.  The  great 
range  of  mountains  (the  Mon8  JSevo  of  ancient  geography) 
stretching  northward  from  the  Naze  to  the  North  Cape,  and 
dividing  Norway  from  Sweden,  is  of  various  elevation.  The 
Dovrdfield,  the  central  and  loftiest  part  of  the  range,  rises  in 
gome  places  to  the  height  of  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  rivers  of  Norway  are  numerous,  but  in  general  rapid 
and  rock-bound ;  and,  when  swollen  by  the  sudden  melting  of 
the  snow,  they  overflow  their  banks  with  great  friry,  olten 
sweeping  com,  cattle,  and  cottages  in  one  conmion  ruin.  The 
whole  coast  is  deeply  indented  by  gulfs  and  friths  or  fiords^ 
and  covered  by  a  succession  of  islands,  many  of  them  vast  in- 
sulated masses  of  rock,  inhabited  by  innumerable  birds  which 
furnish  the  eider  down  of  commerce.  Among  the  Lofoden  Isles 
is  the  dangerous  whirlpool  called  the  Malstrom. 

So  rude  and  barren  is  the  soil  of  Norway  in  general,  that 
though  the  inhabitants  are  industrious,  only  a  small  part  is 
imder  tillage.  In  some  districts  however,  particularly  in  the 
provinces  of  Bergen  and  Drontheim,  there  are  tracts  of  consid- 
erable fertility.  The  crops  are  barley  and  oats,  flax  and  hemp. 
Our  common  fruits  are  cultivated  with  success ;  but  gardening 
is  imperfectly  understood. 

In  the  interior  of  Norway,  although  the  cold  of  winter  is  in« 
tense,  the  air  is  pure  and  serene,  and  conducive  to  health  and 
longevity.  On  the  coast  the  temperature  is  milder,  being  soft- 
ened by  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  stream ;  but  the  atmosphere 
is  often  loaded  with  clouds  and  fogs.  The  shortness  of  the 
warm  season  in  summer  is  compensated  by  the  length  of  the 
day;  for  the  sun  is  scarcely  five  hours  below  the  horizon, 
even  in  the  southern  provinces ;  while,  in  the  higher  latitudes 
of  Nordland  and  Finmark,  there  are  weeks  during  which  it 
does  not  set.  Vegetation  is  accordingly  extremely  rapid;  and, 
within  three  months,  the  com  is  sown,  ripens,  and  is  reaped. 
In  winter,  again,  the  day  is  proportionally  short, — and  in  the 
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nortbem  regions  there  is  an  aninterrapted  night  of  several 
weeks'  duration,  relieyed  only  by  moonlight  brightly  reflected 
from  the  snow,  and  by  the  aurora  borealis,  which  in  those  high 
latitudes  is  peculiarly  brilliant. 

Many  of  the  animals  common  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
ai-e  to  be  found  in  Norway.  The  horses  and  homed  cattle  are 
small ;  but  the  former  are  hardy,  and  the  latter  easily  fattened. 
Groats  are  more  numerous  thaji  sheep.  The  roin-deer  is  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  Laplander,  and  its  care  is  almost  his  sole 
occupation ;  the  milk  and  flesh  serve  him  for  food,  and  the  skins 
for  clothing.  The  country  abounds  with  game  of  various  kindS} 
and  its  coasts  with  cod  and  shell-fish.  Among  its  wild  ani- 
mals are  the  bear,  lynx,  wolf,  and  lemming,  the  last  a  species 
of  rat,  which,  proceeding  in  immense  swarms  from  the  Kiolen 
Mountains  towards  the  coast,  devours  in  its  progress  every 
production  of  the  soil. 

The  silver  mines  of  Kongsberg,  the  copper  mines  of  Roraas, 
and  the  iron  mines  of  Arendal  and  other  places,  are  rich  and 
productive.  These  mines,  with  the  pine-forests  and  the  fish- 
eries, supply  the  principal  articles  of  the  export  trade. 

The  Norwegians  are  simple,  hospitable,  frank,  and  brave. 
They  are  not  deficient  in  ingenuity,  although  their  literature  is 
still  in  a  backward  state.  Christiania  has  a  university  founded 
by  the  Danes  in  1811,  and  primary  instruction  is  frirnished  in 
every  parish  by  schoolmasters  who  are  supported  by  a  tax  on 
the  inhabitants.  Schools  of  a  higher  class  are  found  in  all  the 
principal  towns.  Norway  was  governed  by  its  native  monarchs 
till  the  year  1397,  when  it  was  annexed  to  Denmark  by  the 
£Eunous  Union  of  CcUmar.  It  was  ceded  to  Sweden  in  1814, 
and  is  now  governed  by  a  viceroy  of  the  Swedish  monarch. 
It  enjoys,  however,  a  free  constitution,  of  which  it  had  been 
deprived  under  the  Danish  rule. 

Sweden. — Much  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  aspect  of  Nor- 
way is  equally  applicable  to  Sweden.  With  the  exception  of 
the  ridges  on  the  west  and  north,  it  is  not  indeed  a  mountainous 
country ;  but  it  is  diversified  by  lakes,  rocks,  cataracts,  and 
green  valleys.  The  forests  occupy  more  than  a  half  of  the 
surface.  The  lakes  which  form  the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
landscape  are,  in  general,  vast  sheets  of  pure  transparent  water, 
and  cover  about  4000  square  miles. 

The  climate,  though  very  cold  in  winter,  is  less  severe  than 
might  be  expected  in  so  high  a  latitude,  a  portion  of  the  king- 
dom lying  within  the  arctic  circle;  and  the  steady  equable 
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weather,  and  pure  air,  without  violent  winds  or  frequent  thawa, 
render  even  winter  a  pleasant  season.  In  summer  the  heat  is 
great  and  the  vegetation  rapid.  The  trees  and  plants  of  Sweden 
are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fiirze,  the  hroom,  and  the  walnut-tree,  which  cannot  with- 
stand the  long  and  seyere  cold  of  a  Swedish  winter.  Wheat 
can  he  raised  in  the  southern  provinces  only,  where  our  common 
fruit-trees  likewise  grow.  Oats,  rye,  and  barley,  are  more 
generally  cultivated.  Berries  of  different  kinds  grow  spontane- 
ously and  luxuriantly. 

Agriculture  and  manufactures  are  imperfectly  developed ; 
the  former,  however,  has  made  great  progress  within  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.  Sweden  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
mineral  treasures.  At  present  not  less  than  25,000  persons 
find  employment  in  their  extraction.  The  copper- mines  of 
DalecarUa  are  particularly  famous,  and  the  iron  of  Danemora  is 
of  the  best  quality.  The  chief  exports  of  Sweden  are  timber, 
iron,  steel,  copper,  pitch  and  tar,  alum,  potash,  and  dried  fish. 
The  internal  prosperity  of  the  country  has  been  much  increased 
by  canals,  the  chief  of  which,  called  the  Gotha  Canal,  completed 
in  1832,  passes  through  Lakes  Wener  and  Wetter,  and  connects 
the  Baltic  with  the  Cattegat.  More  recently  a  railway  has 
been  constructed  between  Lake  Mselar  and  Lake  Wener. 

The  government  of  Sweden  is  a  limited  monarchy,  the  power 
of  the  king  being  circumscribed  by  the  Diet  or  legislative  assem- 
bly of  the  people.  The  established  religion,  both  in  Sweden 
and  in  Norway,  is  the  Lutheran,  the  form  of  church  government 
being  episcopal.  There  are  two  universities,  those  of  Upsala 
and  Lund,  and  primary  instruction  is  effectually  provided  for, 
since  every  adult  person  must  be  able  to  read  before  he  can 
exercise  any  act  of  majority.  There  are  at  present  upwards  of 
3000  elementary  schools,  exclusive  of  the  gymnasia  or  provin- 
cial high  schools,  and  other  kindred  institutions.  In  manners 
the  Swedes  are  very  much  like  the  Norwegians.  Although  they 
cannot  boast  of  very  many  great  names  in  literature,  in  botanical 
science  that  of  Linnseus  is  yet  without  a  rival. 

EXERCISES. 

How  is  Norway  bounded?  What  is  its  extent  in  sq^aare 
miles  ?  What  population  does  it  contain  ?  What  are  the  divisions 
of  Norway?  Name  the  principal  towns  of  Ghristiania.  Name 
the  towns  of  Finmark.  What  are  the  principal  islands  of  Nor- 
way ?  Name  its  principal  bays.  Name  its  capes.  What  are  its 
mountains  ?  What  are  its  chief  lakes  ?  What  are  its  principal  rivers  ? 
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How  is  Sweden  bounded?  What  is  its  extent  in  square  miles? 
What  is  the  amount  of  its  population  ?  Name  its  divisions.  Name 
the  towns  of  Norrland ;  of  Sweden  Proper ;  of  Gothland.  Where 
are  Christiania,  Trri,  Stockholm,  Upsala,  Pitea,  Fahlun,  Lofoden 
Isles,  Dovr^eld,  Dahl,  Glommen,  Tomea,  Kiolen,  Nykoping,  Hit- 
teren,  Olond  ?  etc.    What  foreign  colopy  does  Sweden  possess  ? 

Between  what  de^ees  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  Norway  and 
Sweden  situated  ?  What  are  their  length  and  breadth  ?  Describe 
the  general  aspect  of  Norway.  What  are  the  loftiest  mountains  of 
Norway  ?  To  what  height  do  they  rise  ?  What  is  the  character  of 
the  riyers?  What  is  we  appearance  of  the  coast?  Where  and 
what  is  the  Malstrom?  In  what  state  are  the  soil  and  agriculture 
of  Norway?  Are  there  any  tracts  of  great  fertility?  What  are 
the  principal  crops  ? 

Describe  the  climate  of  Norwa]^.  How  is  the  shortness  of  the 
warm  season  compensated  ?  Witmn  what  space  of  time  is  the  com 
sown  and  reaped?  Desmbe  the  winter  of  the  northern  regions. 
What  is  remarkable  about  the  horses  and  homed  cattle  of  Norway? 
What  animal  constitutes  the  principal  wealth  of  the  Norwegian 
Laplanders?  What  wild  animals  are  found  in  Norway?  Which 
of  them  is  peculiarly  destmctiye  ?  What  mines  in  Norway  are  par- 
ticularly  productive  ?    What  are  its  principal  exports  ? 

What  IS  the  national  character  of  the  Norwegians?  What  is 
the  state  of  their  literature?  Mention  the  provisions  for  national 
eduoadon.  Till  what  period  did  Norway  continue  under  the  govern- 
ment  of  its  native  monarchs?  To  what  country  was  it  then  an^ 
nexed?  When  was  it  ceded  to  Sweden?  How  is  it  now  governed? 

Is  Sweden  a  mountainous  country?  How  is  it  diversified?  What 
is  the  principal  fSaature  in  the  landscape  ?  What  extent  do  the  lakes 
occupy?  Describe  the  climate  of  Sweden.  What  renders  even 
the  wmters  pleasant  there  ?  What  country  does  Sweden  resemble 
in  its  trees  and  plants  ?  What  are  the  exceptions  to  this  similarity  ? 
In  what  provinces  is  wheat  raised?  What  other  crops  are  more 
general  ?    What  fruits  ^ow  spontaneously  ? 

In  what  state  are  agriculture  and  manufactures?  For  what  has 
Sweden  been  long  noted?  Which  of  its  mines  are  particularly 
famous  ?  What  are  its  chief  exports  ?  What  has  promoted  the 
internal  prosperity  of  the  country?  Between  what  lakes  has  a 
railway  been  made  ? 

What  is  the  nature  of  its  government?  What  is  the  established 
religion  both  in  Sweden  and  in  Norway  ?  What  is  the  state  of 
education  in  Sweden?  What  people  do  the  Swedes  resemble  in 
manners?  Of  what  great  name  in  botanical  science  can  Sweden. 
boast? 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 

AG'OERSHUUS  (hoos),  a  baUi- 
wiek  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Christiania.    Fop.  118,098. 

Al'stahoag,  a  small  town  of  Nor- 
way, capital  of  the  bailiwick  of  Nord- 
lano,  province  of  Tromsoe,  on  a  small 
island.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  most 
northerly  bishopric  in  Europe.  Fop. 
600.-66^64^  N.  Ut  IV  iO'  £.  long. 


Al'tengaard,  a  town  in  Finmark, 
at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay.  Fop. 
2000.— 69,  55  N.  28,  8  E. 

Aren^'dal,  a  small  seaport  of  Nor- 
way, on  the  S.  coast  of  Christiansand. 
Pop.  2200.— 68,  25  N.  8, 48  E. 

BER'GEN,  a  province  andbishop^s 
see  in  the  S.W.  of  Norway,  contain- 
ing two  bailiwicks:— S.  Bergenhuus, 
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pop.  152,731;   N.  Bergenhuus,  pop. 
86,128. 

Ber^gen,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
commercial  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
Pop.  83,430.-60,  24  N.  5, 18  E. 

Blekinge  (Blading),  a  maritime 
laen  or  government  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Gothland,  with  exten- 
sive fisheries.    Pop.  131,812. 

BorgTiolm,  tlie  only  town  or  land- 
ing-place in  the  island  of  Oland. 

Both^nia,  an  extensive  region  on 
both  sides  of  the  On  If  of  Bothnia. 
East  Bothnia  now  belongs  to  Russia  ; 
West  and  North  Bothnia  to  Sweden. 
See  Pitea  and  Umea. 

Both'^nia,  Gulf  of,  a  branch  of  the 
Baltic,  which  separates  Sweden  from 
Finland. 

Brad8'l)erg,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Christiansand. 
Pop.  82,974. 

Busk^'erud,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Ghristiania.  Pop. 
102,155. 

G  ALOMAR,  a  fertile  maritime 
government  of  Sweden,  lying  along 
the  Baltic  coast    Pop.  239,847. 

Garmar,  a  seaport  and  capital  of 
the  above  government,  on  the  sound 
to  which  it  gives  name.  It  derives 
celebrity  from  the  treaty  of  1897,  by 
which  Queen  Margaret  united  the. 
kingdoms  of  Nforway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark.  Pop.  9200.— 56, 40  M.  16, 
20  E. 

Garlscro'na,  a  strong  seaport  of 
Sweden,  the  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Blekinge,  and  the  principal 
station  of  the  Swedish  navy.  Pop. 
16,877.--66,  9  N.  15,  85  E. 

Garrstad,the  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Wermland,  in  Sweden,  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Lake  Wener,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Glara,  with  consider- 
able trade.    Fop.  4728. 

Gat^tegat.  See  the  Descriptive 
Table  of  Denmark. 

Ghristia'nia,  a  province  and 
bishop's  see  in  Norway,  divided  into 
fonr  bailiwicks.    Pop.  489,293. 

Ghbistia''kia,  the  capital  of  Nor- 
way, and  of  the  above  province.  It 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  Ghristiania 
Bay,which  penetrates  above  60  miles 
into  the  Interior,  and  is  studded  with 
islands.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  the  seat  of  a  university.  Pop. 
76,986.-69,  54  N.  10.  50  E. 

Ghrisfians,  a  bailiwick  of  Nor- 
way, in  the  province  of  Hamar. 
Pop.  115,803. 


Christiansand'',  a  province  and 
bishop's  see  in  the  south  of  Norway, 
now  divided  into  four  bailiwicks. 
Pop.  841,879. 

Christiansand',  the  capital  of  the 
above  province,  at  the  head  of  a  deep 
bay.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral, 
and  considerable  trade.  Pop.  11,696. 
—68,  8  N.  7, 57  fe. 

Ghrisfianstad,  a  fertile  govern- 
ment of  Sweden.    Pop.  229,176. 

Ghristianstad^  a  fortified  town  on 
the  Baltic,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government.  Pop.  6422.-66,  0  N. 
14,  5  E. 

Christiansund'',  a  seaport  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Norway,  in  Drontheim, 
with  a  fine  harbour.  Pop.  3163.— 63, 
5  N.  7, 49  E. 

Cla'ra,  a  river  which  traverses 
Lake  Foemund  in  Norway,  and  enters 
Lake  Wener  at  Garlstad. 

DAiiTL,  a  river  in  Sweden,  which 
rises  among  the  Norwegian  moun- 
tains, and  discharges  itself  into  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  near  Gefle. 

Dalecar^ia,  an  ancient  province  of 
Sweden,  traversed  by  the  river  Dahl, 
now  the  government  of  Kopparberg, 
famed  for  its  rich  copper-mines  and 
the  bravery  of  the  peasants.  Pop. 
186,612. 

Danemo'ra,  a  town,  or  rather  a  col- 
lection of  villages,  in  Sweden  Pro- 
per, celebrated  for  its  iron-mines. 
Pop.  400. 

Dor'r^eld  or  Dofrines,  the  loftiest 
part  of  the  Norwe^an  ridge  of  moun- 
tains. Sneehatten,  the  highest  sum- 
mit, is  7620  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Drammen,  a  river  in  the  S.  of 
Norway,  by  which  immense  quan- 
tities of  timber  are  floated  down  to 
Ghristiania  Bay,  into  the  W.  side  of 
which  it  faUs. 

Drammen,  a  seaport  of  Norway,  in 
the  province  of  Aggershuus,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Drammen,  with  a  great 
export  trade  in  timber.  Pop.  18,606. 
—69,  39  N.  10,  28  E. 

Dro'bak,  a  seaport  of  Norway,  in 
the  province  of  Christiania,  on 
Ghristiania  Bay.    Pop.  1476. 

Dron'theim,  or  Trondlieim,  a  pro- 
vince and  bishop's  see  in  the  centre 
of  Norway,  containing  three  baili- 
wicks.   Pop.  270,168. 

Dron'theim,  a  seaport  and  capital 
of  the  above  province,  situated  on  a 
fine  bay ;  anciently  the  residence  of 
the  Norwegian  kings.  In  its  neigh-, 
bourhood  are  rich  copper  mines.  P. 
22,088.-68,  26  N.  10, 24  £. 
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ELPS'BORO,  a  laen  or  govem- 
meut  in  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Gothland.    Pop.  285,810. 

Elf  vedal,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the 

g>vemment  of  Kopparberg,  on  the 
ahl,  where  there  are  valuable  quar- 
ries of  porphyry.— 61, 15  N.  14,  0  E. 

FJS^UND,  a  lake  in  the  baili- 
wick of  Hedemarken,  near  the  bor- 
ders of  Sweden. 

Fahlun  (Fa'loon),  the  capital  of 
the  government  of  Kopparberg,  in 
Sweden ;  in  its  neighbourhood  there 
are  rich  copper-mines.  Pop.  5126. — 
60,  35  N.  15,  38  E. 

Fin^mark,  an  extensive  region  of 
Norway,  in  Tromsoe,  called  likewise 
Norwegian  Lapland.    Pop.  24,071. 

Fred'erickshald,  a  town  in  Nor- 
way, in  the  province  of  Ghristiania ; 
in  besieging  Frederickstein,  its  for- 
tress, Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was 
killed  in  1718.  Pop.  9219.— 59,  7  N. 
11,  21  E. 

Fred'erickstad,  a  fortified  town  in 
the  province  of  Ghristiania,  at  the 
monw  of  the  Glommen.    Pop.  2673. 

GEF'LEBORG,  a  fertile  govern- 
ment of  Sweden,  lying  along  the 
G  olf  of  Bothnia.    Pop.  163,197. 

Gefle,  a  seaport,  and  the  capital  of 
the  above  government,  with  consider- 
able trade.  Pop.  17,119.-60,  89  N. 
17, 8  E. 

Gelliva^ra,  a  mountain  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Sweden,  1800  feet 
high,  and  believed  to  consist  wholly 
of  excellent  iron-ore. 

Glommen,  the  largest  river  of  Nor- 
way, rises  In  the  Dovr^field  Moun- 
tains, and  falls  into  the  Skager  Rack 
near  Frederickstad. 

Go'^tha,  a  large  river  in  Sweden, 
which  issnes  from  the  S.  extremity 
of  Lake  Wener,  and  falls  into  the 
Cattegat  at  Gottenburg. 

Go'tba,  Canal  of,  connecting  the 
Baltic  with  the  Cattegat  at  Gotten- 
burg. By  the  completion  of  this 
canal  in  1832,  an  internal  navigation, 
by  means  of  the  lakes  Wener,  Wetter, 
etc.,  has  been  formed  from  sea  to  sea. 

Goth^nd,  a  large  division  of  Swe- 
den, forming  the  southern  and  most 
fertile  portion  of  the  monarchy,  now 
divided  into  twelve  governments. 

Goth^iand,  a  large  island  and  gov- 
ernment of  Sweden,  in  the  Baltic. 
Pop.  54,649. 

Goftenburg  and  Bohus,  a  govern- 
ment of  Sweden,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Cattegat,  with  flsheries  and  good  pas- 
ture.   Pop.  244,010. 


Got^tenburg,  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial city,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Cattegat.  A 
great  many  British  merchants  reside 
here.  Pop.  68,756.-57,42  N.  11 56  E. 

HAL'LAND,  a  government  of 
Sweden,  with  extensive  forests  and 
salmon  fisheries.    Pop.  131,710. 

Ualm'stad,  a  strong  seaport,  the 
capital  of  the  above  government,  on 
the  Cattegat.    Pop.  4071. 

Ham^'ar,  a  province  of  Norway, 
north  of  Christiania,  divided  into  two 
bailiwicks.    Pop.  236,216. 

Ham^merfest,  a  small  town  on  an 
island  near  the  northern  extremity 
of  Finmark.  Pop.  400.— 70,  49  N. 
23, 55  E. 

Hedemark'en,  a  bailiwick  of  Nor- 
way, in  the  province  of  Hamar.  Pop. 
120,651. 

Hedemo^'ra,  a  small  town  of  Swe< 
den,  situated  in  a  fertile  part  of  Kop- 
parberg.   Pop.  1157. 

Hersingborg,  a  seaport  of  Sweden, 
in  the  government  of  Malmohus,  on 
the  Sound,  opposite  Elsinore  in  Den- 
mark.   Pop.  6832.-56,  9  N .  12, 44  E. 

Uer^nosand,  a  small  seaport  of 
Sweden,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the 
capital  of  the  government  of  Wester 
Norrland.    Pop.  8228. 

Hiel'tear,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  be- 
tween lakes  Wener  and  Msslar. 

Hifteren,  a  considerable  island  of 
Norway  on  the  coast  of  Drontheim. 
Pop.  3700. 

Hu'^diksvall,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  government  of  Gefleborg,  on  an 
inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Pop. 
2743. 

Uueen',  a  small  island  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Sound,  remarkable  as 
having  been  the  residence  of  Tycho 
Brah6. 

JAEMT'LAND,  a  mountainous 
government  of  Sweden,  in  Norrland. 
Pop.  75,766. 

Jarls^'berg  and  Laur'vig,  a  baili- 
wick of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Christiania.    Pop.  87,344. 

Jonkop'ing,  an  interior  govern- 
ment of  Sweden.    Pop.  188,665. 

Jonkop'ing,  the  capital  of  the 
above  government,  on  the  S.  bank  of 
Lake  Wetter.    Pop.  13,142. 

KIO'LEN,  the  northern  part  of 
the  great  chain  of  mountains  sepa- 
rating Norway  from  Sweden,  the 
highest  of  which,  Sulitelma,  is  6200 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Kongsa)erg,  a  town  of  Norway,  in 
Chriitiania,  on  the   Lauven,    cele- 
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brated  for  its   silver-mines.     Fop. 
8036.-69,  89  N.  9,  97  E. 

Kongs'yinger,  a  small  town  of 
Norway,  in  the  province  of  Hamar. 

Kop^'parberg,  a  government  of 
Sweden,  comprehending  the  ancient 
province  of  Dalecarlia.  Popnlation, 
186,612. 

Kron'oberg,  a  laen  or  government 
of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Goth- 
land.   Pop.  166,531. 

LANDSGRO^NA,  a  seaport  in  the 
government  of  Malmohus,  on  the 
Sound,  strongly  fortified.  Pop.  6918. 
—65,  5  N.  12,  48  E. 

Lan^'g^field,  the  southern  part  of 
the  great  Norwegian  chain  of  moun- 
tains, from  the  Naze  to  the  N.  of  the 
province  of  Bergen.  SkagstOl-tind, 
the  loftiest  summit,  is  8101  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Lapland,  the  most  northerly  coun- 
try of  Europe,  extending  above  600 
miles  from  the  North  Cape  to  the 
White  Sea  in  Russia.  It  is  divided 
into  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Rus- 
sian Lapland ;  and  although  it  con- 
tains about  180,000  square  miles,  the 
entire  population  does  not  exceed 
60,000 

Laur'vig,  a  sei^rt  of  Norway,  in 
Ghristiania,  on  the  W.  side  of  Ghris- 
tiania  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lau- 
ven,  remarkable  for  its  foundries. 
Pop.  8400.— 69, 6  N.  10, 10  E. 

Lau^'ven  or  Lou'ven,  a  river  of 
Norway,  which  rises  in  the  Lang^ 
field  Mountains,  passes  Kongsberg, 
and  fialls  into  the  Skager  Rack  at 
Laurvig. 

Lessoe^,  a  small  town  of  Norway, 
in  the  N.  of  the  province  of  Hamar. 

Lindesntts.    See  Naze. 

Linkop^ing,  the  chief  town  of  the 
government  of  Oestergothland,  in 
Sweden,  in  a  fertile  plain;  its  cathe- 
dral, if  that  of  Upsala  be  excepted, 
is  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  Pop. 
6861.— 68,  24  N.  15,  49  E. 

Lofo'den  Isles,  a  group  of  islands 
on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Norway,  the 
seat  of  an  extensive  cod  and  herring 
fishery,  which  employs,  in  the  fish- 
ing season,  20,000  men.  The  group 
consists  of  five  large  and  several 
small  islands.  Permanent  popula- 
tion, 4000. 

Lu^ea,  a  town  of  Norrland,  in  the 
grovemment  of  Norbotten  on  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Lnlea,  a  river  which  has  a  great 
waterfall  said  to  be  half  a  mile  broad. 
Pop.  1561.— «6,  86  N.  32, 16  E. 


Lund,  a  tot^n  in  the  government 
of  Malmohus,  on  the  Sound,  the  seat 
of  a  university.  Pop.  12,21&— 66, 42 
N.  18, 10  E. 

M^^LAR,  a  large  lake  of  Sweden, 
extending  from  Stockholm  76  miles 
into  the  interior,  and  containing 
about  18,000  islands. 

Ma^'geroe,  a  bare  and  rocky  island 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Norwegian  Lap- 
land, inhabited  by  four  or  five  &- 
milies.  The  North  Gape  forms  its 
northern  extremity. 

Mal'^mo,  a  strongly  fortified  sea- 
port, the  capital  of  the  government 
of  Malmohus,  on  the  Sound,  with  con- 
siderable trade  and  manufactures. 
Pop.  33,932.-65, 86  N.  18, 0  E. 

Mal^mohus,  the  most  southerly 
government  of  Sweden,  rich  in  eugn- 
cultural  produce.    Pop.  883,924. 

Maerstrom,  a  famous  whirlpool 
near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lofoden 
Isles.— 67,  47  N.  11.  50  E. 

Man'^dal,  with  Lister,  a  bailiwick 
of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Ghri»- 
tiansand.  Pop.  74,866. — ^A  town  of 
the  same  name  in  the  above  baili- 
wick, on  a  bay  near  the  Naze.  Pop. 
2850. 

MaMestad,  a  town  of  Sweden,  capi- 
tal of  the  government  of  Skaraborg, 
on  the  E.  shore  of  Lake  Wener.  Fop. 
2337.-58, 42  N.  13,  60  E. 

Mios'en,  a  lake  of  Norway,  in 
Ghristiania,  60  miles  long  and  16 
broad. 

Moss,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  Ghristiania,  on  Ghris- 
tiania Bay.  Fop.  8182.— 69,  26  N. 
10, 37  E. 

Mota'la,  a  river  in  Sweden,  issuing 
from  Lake  Wetter,  and  falUng  into 
the  sea  below  Norrkoping. 

NAZE,  a  promontory  forming  the 
southern  extremity  of  Norway.— €7, 
68  N.  7.  8  E. 

Ned'enaes,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Ghristiansand. 
Pop.  78,247. 

Norrboften,  a  government  of  Swe- 
den, in  Norrland,  comprehending 
North  Bothnia.    Fop.  88,866. 

NordHcyn,  a  promontory  in  Fin- 
mark,  the  most  northerly  point  of 
continental  Europe.— <71,  8  N.  S7, 
68  E. 

Norrkop^ing,  one  of  the  principal 
commercial  towns  of  Sweden,  in  the 
government  of  Oestergothland,  near 
the  month  of  the  Motala.  Pop. 
26,467.— 68, 88  N.  16, 12  £. 

Norrland,  a  large  dhrision  of  Swe» 
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den,  Inoloding  NQjrth  and  West 
Bothnia,  now  divided  into  five  goy- 
ernments. 

Nordland,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Tromsoe.  Pop. 
108,188. 

North  CKpBf  in  the  island  of  Ma- 
f?eroe,  the  most  northerly  point  of 
Norwegian  Lapland,  and  of  all  Eu- 
rope, excepting  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  Francis  Joseph  Land.— 71, 
10  N.  26^  60  E. 

Nykop^ing,  a  maritime  town,  the 
capital  of  the  government  of  Soder- 
manland,  on  the  Baltic  *In  its  neigh- 
boarhood  are  mines  of  cobalt.  Pop. 
4825.-^  46  N.  17, 1  £. 

OESTERGOTH'LAND,  a  fertile 
ogricoltoral  government  of  Sweden. 
Pop.  264,689. 

O'land,  an  island  on  the  S.  £. 
roast  of  Sweden,  belonging  to  the 
government  of  Calmar :  it  is  80  miles 
umgf  and  from  8  to  14  broad,  and  is 
sepu^ted  from  the  mainland  by  the 
Sonnd  of  Calmar.    Pop.  88,000. 

Orebro',  an  inland  government  of 
Sweden,  with  mines  of  iron,  copper, 
cobalL  etc.    Pop.  178,961. 

Orebn/,  the  chief  town  of  the  above 
government,  near  the  W.  shore  of 
Uie  Lake  Hielmar.  Pop.  10,198.^-69, 
17  N.  16, 9  E. 

Oregrund',a  small  seaport  of  Swe- 
den, in  the  government  of  Stockholm, 
on  the  Oolf  of  Bothnia.    Pop.  684. 

Ostersond'',  the  chief  place  in  the 
government  of  Jaemtland,  on  the  E. 
shore  of  Lake  Storaion.    Pop.  1600. 

FITE'A,  the  chief  town  in  the 
government  of  Norrbotten,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name.  Pop.  1687. — 66, 
20  N.  21, 40  E. 

Pite'a.  a  river  in  Sweden,  govern- 
ments of  Westerbotten  and  Norrbot- 
ten, enters  the  Golf  of  Bothnia  near 
the  town  of  Pitea. 

Pors'gnind,  a  seaport  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Cnristiansand,  on 
a  bay  of  the  Skager  Rack,  witli  con- 
siderable trade  in  timber.   Pop.  1760. 

BANDS,  a  lake  in  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  Christiania. 

Boms'dal,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
in  the  provhice  of  Drontheim.  Pop, 
116,808. 

Bo'raas,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  Drontheim,  at  the  base 
of  tiie  Dovr^field  Mountains;  near 
it  are  fiunoas  copper-mines.  Pop. 
8600^-62, 32  N.  11, 17  E. 

Bosendal'',  a  small  town  of  Nor- 
way, in  the  province  of  Bergen,  on 


Hardanger  Fiord,  near  which  are 
rich  copper-mines. 

SA'^LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
government  of  Westmanland,  re- 
markable for  its  silver-mines.  Pop. 
3467.-^9,  67  N.  16,  80  E. 

Sigtu^na,  a  small  seaport  of  Swe- 
den, in  the  government  of  Stock- 
holm, on  an  arm  of  Lake  Melar. 
Pop.  469. 

Ska^ra,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
government  ot  Skaraborg.  Pop.  1628. 

Skar'aborg,  a  government  of  Swe- 
den, between  Lake  Wener  and  Lake 
Wetter.    Pop.  249,069. 

Skien,  a  seaport  of  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  Ghristiansand,  ou  a  river 
flowing  into  a  bay  of  the  Skager 
Rack.    Pop.  1900.— 69, 10  N.,9, 30  E. 

Smaal'^eAnen,  a  bailiwick  of  Nor- 
way, in  the  province  of  Christiania. 
Pop.  107,710. 

So'derhamn,  a  seaport  of  Sweden, 
in  the  government  of  Gefleborg,  on 
an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  with 
cloth  manufactures  and  considerable 
trade.    Pop.  2956.— 61, 18  N.  17,  2  E. 

Soderkop'^ing,  a  town  of  Sweden, 
in  the  government  of  Oestergoth- 
land,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gotha 
Canal  into  the  Baltic.  Pop.  1679.— 
68,  26  N.  16,  20  E. 

Sodermanland,  an  agricultural  go- 
vernment of  Sweden.    Pop.  140,922. 

Stav'anger,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Christiansand. 
Pop.  110,792. 

Stavan^'ger,  the  chief  town  of  the 
above  bailiwick,  on  the  W.  coast. 
Pop.  18,923.-68, 68  N.  6, 86  E. 

Stockliolm,  the  metropolitan  gov- 
ernment of  Sweden,  forming  part  of 
the  ancient  province  of  Sudermania, 
and  containing  the  celebrated  iron- 
mines  of  Danemora.    Pop.  167,216. 

Stock'holm,  the  capital  of  Swe- 
den, beautifully  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Lake  Melar  with  the  Baltic. 
It  is  built  partly  on  the  mainland, 
and  partly  on  several  islands  con- 
nected by  bridges.  It  forms  the 
chief  mercantile  emporium  of  the 
kingdom,  and  has  an  excellent  and 
capacious  harbour.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  roval  palace, 
the  cathedral  of  St  Nicholas,  and 
the  hall  of  the  Diet.  The  squares 
and  public  places  are  ornamented 
with  numerous  statues,  and  in  the 
environs  are  beautiful  parks  and 
pleasure-grounds.  Pop.  162,682.-69, 
22  N.  18, 4  E. 

Storakopparberg.  SeeKopparberg. 
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Sweden  Proper,  a  large  division 
comprehending  tlie  central  portions 
of  the  kingdom,  now  divided  into 
seven  laens  or  districts. 

TA'NA,  a  river  of  Lapland,  which 
forms  for  160  miles  the  boundary  be- 
tween Russia  and  Sweden^  and  falls 
into  the  Northern  Ocean. 

Tons'berg,  a  seaport  of  Norway, 
in  tJie  province  of  Ghristiania,  on 
the  W.  side  of  Ghristiania  Bay. 
Pop.  4912.— 69, 18  N.  10,  23  E. 

Tor'nea,  a  river  of  Sweden,  has  its 
source  in  the  mountains  of  Norway, 
traverses  Lake  Tomea,  and  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Tor'nea,  a  town  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Sweden,  but  ceded  to  Russia 
in  1809 :  it  stands  on  a  small  island 
in  the  river  Tomea.  Pop.  700.— 65, 
50  N.  24, 10  E. 

Tor'risdal,  a  river  in  Norway, 
flowing  into  the  Skager  Rack  at 
Christiansand. 

Trom'soe.  the  northmost  province 
of  Norway,  including  Finmark.  Pop. 
181,782. 

Tromsoe,  the  chief  place  in  the 
above  province,  on  a  small  island. 
Pop.  5357. 

Tu^naberg,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  government  of  Sodermanland,  on 
the  Baltic,  with  large  iron-works. 
Pop.  2500.— 58,  40  N.  17,  0  E. 

Tyri  (Te'ree),  a  lake  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Ghristiania,  15 
miles  long. 

UDDEVAL'LA,  a  town  of  Swe- 
den, in  the  government  of  Gotten- 
burg,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Gattegat. 
Pop.  4807. 

U^mea,  a  seaport  on  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  the  chief  town  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Westerbotten,  situated 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
1960— 63,49  N.  20,27  E. 

Upsa'la,  a  government  of  Sweden, 
with  extensive  iron-works.  Pop. 
104,371. 

Up'ala  or  Up'sal,  the  capital  of 
the  above  government,  an  ancient 
city,  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
the  seat  of  a  celebrated  university, 
in  which  Linnseus  was  a  professor. 


It  was  long  the  residence  of  the 
Swedish  monarchs.     Pop.  12,644. 

VARDCE,  an  island  off  Finmark, 
with  Vard<Bhuu8,  the  most  northern 
fort  in  Europe,  on  the  N.E.  coast. 
—70,  22  N.  31,  7  E.  ^ 

Vig'ten  Isles,  a  group  ■  of 
islands  on  the  coast  of  Drontheim. 

WEN^ER,  a  large  lake  in  Sweden, 
forming,  by  the  Gotha  Ganal,  one  of 
the  great  channels  of  communication 
between  Gottenburg  and  the  Btdtic. 

We'nersborg,  the  chief  town  of  the 
government  of  Elfsborg,  on  Lake 
Wener,  near  the  efflux  of  the  river 
Gotha.  Pop.  4068.-58, 23  N.  12, 18  B. 

Wermland  (Verm'land),  a  govern- 
ment of  Sweden,  on  the  Norwegian 
frontier,  with  great  iron-mines.  Pop. 
267,081. 

Wes'teras,  a  commercial  town  of 
Sweden,  capital  of  the  government  of 
Westmanland,  and  a  bishop's  see,  on 
Lake  Melar.  Pop.  4661.— 69,  36  N. 
16, 32  E. 

Westerbot^ten,  a  government  of 
Sweden,  in  Norrland,  comprehending 
West  Bothnia.    Pop.  98,043. 

Wester  Norrland,  a  maritime  gov- 
ernment of  Sweden,  in  Norrland, 
lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.    Pop.  150,234. 

Wes'^tervick,  a  seaport  of  Sweden, 
in  the  government  of  Galmar,  on  the 
Baltic,  with  a  good  harbour.  Pop. 
5330.— 67,  46  N.  16,  38  E. 

West  Fiord,  a  great  sound  separat- 
ing the  Lofoden  Isles  from  the  main- 
land of  Norway,  through  which  the 
tides  of  the  Northern  Ocean  rush 
with  great  force  and  rapidity. 

Wesfmanland,  a  government  of 
Sweden,  containing  the  rich  silver* 
mines  of  Sala.    Pop.  123,067. 

Wet'ter,  a  lake  in  Sweden,  90  miles 
long  and  16  broad,  communicating 
wi^  the  Baltic  by  the  river  Motala. 

Wex'io,  the  chief  town  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Kronoberg,  Sweden.  Pop. 
3754.-56,  44  N.  14,  51  E. 

WisHby,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of 
the  island  of  Gothland,  and  the  see 
of  a  bishop.  Pop.  6043.— 67,  14  N. 
18, 28  £. 
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DENMARK 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Skager  Rack ;  W.  by  the  Gennan 
Ocean  or  North  Sea ;  S.  by  Schleswig-Holstein  ;  E.  by  the 
Cattegat,  the  Sound,  and  the  Baltic.  It  contains  14,553 
square  miles.    The  population  is  1,903,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Zealand,  Moen,  &  Samsoe...CoPENHAaEN,     Roskilde,     Elsinore, 

Stege. 

Bomholm Honne. 

Funen,LangeIand,  &Aeroe..Odeiiseo,  Rudkiobing,  Aeroeskiobing. 

Laaland,  Falster,  etc Mariboe,  Nakskov,  Nykiobing. 

North  Jutland Aarhuus,  Aalborg,  Kanders. 

In  1865-6  the  following  duchies  were  separated  from 
Denmark,  and  annexed  to  the  Prussian  dominions : — 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Schleswig. Schleswig,  Flensborg,  Tonningen. 

Holstein Kiel,  Altona,  Glnckstadt,  Rendsburg. 

Lauenbnrg. Lanenbnrg,  Ratzburg. 

Including  a  population  of  1,000,000. 

Straits,  Gulps,  and  Bays. — ^The  Sound,  the  Great 
Belt,  the  Little  Belt,  Lym  Fiord,  Tannis  Bay,  Tammer 
Bay,  Kioge  Bay,  Prsesto  Bay,  Seiero  Bay. 

Capes. — ^The  Skaw,  the  Horn. 

Islands  subject  to  Denmark, — ^In  the  Atlantic,  Iceland ; 
in  the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea,  the  Faroe  Islands. 

Foreign  Possessions. — In  the  West  Indies,  Santa  Cruz, 
St  Thomas,  and  St  John ;  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Greenland. 

REMARKS. 

Denmark  consists  of  the  northern  portion  of  a  peninsula  (the 
CfhersonBsiLa  Cimhrka  of  the  ancients)  projecting  from  the  north 
of  Germany  and  a  number  of  islands  to  the  east  of  the  main- 
land. Exclusive  of  the  isle  of  Bomholm,  it  lies  between  54° 
Sy  and  67*  44'  N.  lat.,  and  between  8°  5'  and  12*  37'  E.  long. 
Its  length,  from  Laaland  Island  to  the  Skaw,  is  210  miles ;  its 
breadth,  from  Copenhagen  to  the  North  Sea,  175  miles. 

The  Danish  peninsula  is  a  vast  plain,  presenting  little 
Yariety,  and  scarcely  interrupted  even  by  gentle  swells.  Its 
lakes  are  small,  but  exceedingly  numerous;  and  several  of  them 
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are  admired  for  their  beautiful  scenery.  The  coast,  which  ex- 
tends more  than  4000  miles,  is  indented  by  innumerable  creeks 
and  bays.  Of  the  islands,  Zealand,  Funen,  Laaland,  and  Falster 
are  fertile  and  pleasant  The  climate  of  Denmark  is  humid, 
but  temperate  for  such  a  latitude.  Its  winters  are  rarely  so 
severe  that  the  seas  are  covered  with  ice. 

In  Jutland,  the  country  presents  the  dreary  aspect  of  moors 
and  brushwood,  with  wastes  of  red  sand  almost  destitute  of 
vegetation.  On  the  coasts,  the  aspect  is  more  cheering.  The 
eastern  coast  is  varied  by  a  number  of  fertile  tracts ;  and  on 
the  west  are  to  be  seen  rich  pastures  of  the  most  beautiful 
verdure. 

The  productions  of  the  soil  are  chiefly  rye,  oats,  barley, 
beans,  pease,  and  potatoes ;  wheat  is  but  partially  cultivated ; 
madder  and  tobacco  are  raised  on  the  richer  soils ;  minerals 
are  scarce. 

The  fisheries  in  the  bays  and  creeks  are  valuable,  and  furnish 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts.  The  Danes 
are  good  farmers,  and  agriculture  may  be  said  to  be  their  prin- 
cipal employment.  Their  manufactures  are  neither  numerous 
nor  important,  but  their  commerce  is  considerable.  Railways 
have  been  formed  in  Zealand,  from  Copenhagen  to  Elsinore,  and 
from  Copenhagen  to  Roskilde,  thence  to  Korsor  ;  in  Funen, 
from  Nyborg  to  Middlefart ;  and  in  Jutland,  from  Aarhuus  to 
Banders  and  Yiborg. 

Previous  to  the  year  1660,  the  Danish  monarchy  was  elec- 
tive ;  after  the  memorable  revolution  of  that  year,  it  became 
hereditary  and  absolute.  In  1834,  King  Frederick  YI.  granted 
a  representative  constitution,  which  was  confirmed  by  King 
Frederick  VII.  in  1848,  and  by  his  successor.  Christian  IX.,  in 
1863.  The  established  religion  is  the  Lutheran,  but  all  others 
are  tolerated.  The  University  of  Copenhagen  is  a  celebrated 
seat  of  learning.  Education  is  carefully  provided  for,  the  law 
requiring  that  each  child  between  7  and  14  years  of  age  shall 
attend  some  public  school. 

The  nobility  in  Denmark  are  few,  and  the  titles  are  confined 
to  those  of  Earl  and  Baron ;  but  there  are  many  ancient  fami- 
lies of  distinction.  The  people  are  fond  of  show,  and  inclined 
to  conviviality^.  They  are  courteous,  humane,  and  courageous 
— their  seamen  in  psirticular  being  distinguished  for  bravery. 
In  litemture,  Denmark  boasts  of  several  names  of  great  celeb- 
rity; among  others,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Snorro,  T^cho 
Brahd,  Torfsdus,  Oehlenschlaeger,  Niebuhr,  and  Hans  Chris- 
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tiaa  Andersen.  Thorwaldsen,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
sculptors  of  modem  times,  received  his  early  education  at 
Copenhagen. 

EXEHOISES. 

How  is  Denmark  bounded  ?  What  is  its  eitent  in  sanare  miles  ? 
What  is  its  population  ?  What  are  the  diyisions  of  Denmark  ? 
Name  the  chief  towns.  Where  are  Odensee,  Copenhagen,  Elsinore, 
NakskoT,  Randers,  Rndkiohing,  Aarhnns,  Bonne,  Aalhorg?  etc 
Name  the  islands. 

Where  are  the  Little  Belt,  the  Sound,  the  Great  Belt,  Ljm 
Fiord  ?  Name  the  capes  of  Denmark  ?  What  islands  are  subject 
to  Denmark  ?    What  are  its  colonies  ? 

Of  what  does  Denmark  consist  ?  Between  what  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude  is  it  situated  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ? 
What  is  the  general  appearance  of  Denmark?  Has  it  any  rivers 
or  lakes  of  importance?  What  is  remarkable  about  the  coast? 
What  kind  of  islands  are  Zealand  and  Funen  ?  Describe  the  cli- 
mate of  Denmark?  What  kind  of  country  is  Jutland?  What  is 
the  aspect  of  the  coast?  What  are  the  productions  of  the  soil  of 
Denmark?  Are  minerals  abundant  ?  What  is  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  the  Danes?  Are  their  manufactures  numerous  or  im* 
portant?  Is  their  commerce  considerable?  Have  they  any  rail- 
ways? 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  Danish  government  ?  What  is  the 
established  religion?  Are  other  reh^ons  tolerated?  How  is 
education  provided  for?  Is  there  anythmg  peculiar  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Danes  ?  What  is  their  national  character  ?  Of 
what  distinguished  names  in  literature,  science,  and  art,  can  they 
boast? 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


AAL'BOHa,  the  capital  of  Jat- 
land,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Lym 
Fiord,  with  a  eood  harhour.  Pop. 
11,721.— 6r  r  N.  lat.  9>  65'  E.  long. 

AarHians,  a  seaport  on  the  £.  coast 
of  Jutland,  near  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  Great  Belt,  with  a  good  trade. 
Pop.  16,026.-66, 9  N.  10, 18  E. 

Aeroeslciobing,  the  chief  town  in 
the  island  of  Aeroe,  on  its  N.E.  side. 
Pop.  1718.  „  ,  ,     . 

A'mak  or  Amager,  a  small  island 
in  the  Sound,  off  Zealand.  About 
a  third  part  of  Copenhagen  is  built 
on  it;  the  other  two-thirds  are  on 
Zealand.    Pop.  6600. 

An'holt,  an  island  in  the  Cattegat, 
with  a  lighthouse  122  feet  high. 
Pop.  SOD. 

BELT,  Great,  a  strait  between  the 


and  the  peuinsula,  varying  from  1  to 
10  miles  in  width,  and  haaurdous  to 
navigators. 

Bomliolm.an  island  in  the  Baltic^ 
about  20  miles  in  length  and  16  in 
breadth,  containing  about  100  vil- 
lages, it  is  rich  in  com  and  cattle, 
and  has  a  valuable  salmon  fishery. 
Pop.  88,200.-66, 17  N.14,  46  E. 

CATTEGAT,  a  large  channel  or 
sound  separating  the  Danish  penin- 
sula from  Sweden. 

Col'ding,  a  town  in  Jutland,  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  a  bay  in  the  Little 
Belt.    Pop.  6400.— 66, 80  N.  9,  28  E. 

CoPBNHA'aKN,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  the  seat  of  a  university 
and  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  M. 
of  Europe,  stands  on  the  £.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Zealand.     It  has  an 


islands  of  Zealand  and  Funen,  about  \  excellent  harbour  and  docks,  and  is 
12  miles  broad,  and  of  dangeroos  i  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  bastions 
navigation.  land  a  broad  ditch,— the  walls  en- 

Belt,  Little,  a  strait  between  Funen  '  closing  a  eircuit  of  five  mUes.    The 
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royal  library  and  masenm  are  par- 
ticularly rich  in  northern  literature 
and  antiquities.  There  is  a  railway 
from  Copenhagen  to  Elsinore,  and 
also  one  to  Koskilde  and  Korsor. 
Pop.  195.000.-55,  41  N.  12, 34  E. 

ELSINORE',  Dan.  HelsingSr,  a 
seaport  in  Zealand,  23  miles  N.  of 
Copenhagen,  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Sonnd.  The  castle  of  Cronborg 
commands  the  passage  of  the  Sonnd, 
which  is  about  3  miles  broad.  Pop. 
8891.— 56,  2  N.  12,  36  E. 

FAA'BORG,  a  seaport  town  on 
the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Funen. 
Pop.  3440. 

Fal'ster,  a  fertile  and  pleasant 
island  in  the  Baltic,  so  productive, 
especially  of  fruit,  as  to  be  styled  the 
orchard  of  Denmark.  Pop.,  with 
Laaland,  90,706.-64,  50  N.  12,  0  E. 

Fan'^oe,  an  island  on  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Jutland.    Pop.  2800. 

Fa'^roe  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
North  Sea,  between  Shetland  and 
Iceland.  They  are  22  in  number, 
17  being  inhabited.  Thorshaven  in 
Stromoe  is  the  principal  town.  In 
general  they  are  naked  rocks,  and 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
arises  firom  fishing,  rearing  of  sheep, 
and  the  feathers  of  birds.    Pop.  9992. 

Frederi'^cia,  a  seaport  and  fortress 
in  Jutland,  at  the  N.  entrance  of  the 
Little  Belt.    Pop.  7186. 

Fredericks'l)org,  a  small  town  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  of 
Zealand,  about  21  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Copenhagen. 

Fredericks'havn,  the  most  north- 
erly seaport  town  in  the  province  of 
Jutland,  on  the  Cattegat,  It  has  a 
lighthouse  and  citadel,  Pop.  2133.— 
67,  26  N.  10,  8  E. 

Fredericks^vark,  a  market  town  in 
the  island  of  Zealand,  at  the  north- 
em  end  of  the  Roskilde  Fiord,  with 
a  royal  residence,  copper  works,  and 
cannon  foundry.    Pop.  500. 

Fu^nen,  a  large  and  fertile  island, 
separated  from  the  peninsula  by  the 
Little  Belt,  and  from  Zealand  by  the 
Great  Belt.  It  is  49  miles  long  and 
38  broad.  Pop.  204,904.-55,  20  N. 
12,  20  E. 

HELIGOLANiy  a  small  island 
about  26  miles  from  the  months  of 
the  Eyder  and  the  Elbe,  now  belong- 
ing to  Britain.  Pop.  2230.— 64, 10  N. 
7,  53E. 

Hiorring  (He-or'-ring),  a  town  in 
the  north  of  the  province  of  Jutland, 
91  miles  N.  of  Aalb^rg.    Pop.  3250. 


Horn,  The,  a  cape  on  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Jntland.~56, 34  N.  8,  6  E. 

Hor^sens,  a  seaport  in  Jutland,  on 
the  E.  coast.  Pop.  10,601.-65,62  N. 
9,50E. 

ICE^LAND,  a  large  island  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  between  63"  and  67" 
N.  lat,  and  13*  and  25*  W.  long.  Its 
length  is  300  miles,  and  its  breadth 
200.  I  ts  surfjBice  is  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, its  soil  barren,  and  its  cli- 
mate severe.  It  possesses  great  sul- 
phur deposits.  Volcanic  eruptions 
are  frequent  in  many  parts  of  the 
island.  OfMountHecla,  twenty-four 
eruptions  are  recorded,  the  last  of 
which  took  place  in  April  1846. 
Springs  of  hot  water  are  numerous,  of 
all  degrees  of  temperature,  up  to  a 
state  of  violent  ebullition.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  springs,  called 
the  Great  Geyser,  throws  up  columns 
of  boiling  water  to  the  height  of  90, 
100,  and  sometimes  even  to  above  150 
feet  accompanied  with  a  noise  like  the 
ozplosion  of  cannon.  The  island  has 
a  superficial  area  estimated  at  40,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
71,100.  The  people  were  formerly 
noted  for  literature;  they  are  still 
very  intelligent  and  of  simple  man- 
ners. Reikiavik,  the  capital,  is  on 
the  S.W.  coast    Pop.  1400. 

Ise  Fiord,  an  inlet  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  island  of  Zealand,  20  miles 
long  and  10  miles  broad. 

JUT'LAND,  a  large  province  of 
Denmark,  which  formerly  comprised 
the  whole  peninsula ;  but  the  name 
is  now  connned  to  the  northern  divi- 
sion, extending  from  55"  25'  to  67* 
43'  N.  lat,  in  length  160  miles,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  70.  P.  788,119. 

KI'OGE  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Bal- 
tic on  the  E.  coast  of  Zealand. 

LAA'LAND,  an  island  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Baltic,  40  miles  long 
and  14  broad.  It  is  the  most  fertile 
tract  in  the  Danish  dominions.  Pop., 
with  Falster,  90,706.-64,  48  N. 
11,  26  E. 

Lan'g^land,  an  Island  between  Zea- 
land, Laaland,  and  Funen,  35  miles 
long  and  from  3  to  6  broad.  Pop. 
19,631.-64, 56  N.  10,  46  B. 

Les'sotf,  or  La'so«,  an  island  in 
the  Cattegat,  E.  of  the  N.  part  of 
Jutland.  The  male  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  flshing,  and  the 
females  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Pop.  2400. 

Lym  Fiord,  a  long  narrow  gulf  in 
Jutland,  which  runs  westward  from 
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Ibe  Cattegat  across  the  peninsula 
almost  to  the  German  Ocean. 

MAR'IBOE,  a  town  near  the 
centre  of  the  island  of  Laaland.  Pop. 
2156. 

Mid'^delfart,  a  seaport  town  in  the 
N.W.  of  the  island  of  Fnnen,  on  the 
Little  Belt.    Pop.  2336. 

Mo'en,  a  small  island  in  the  Bal- 
tic to  the  E.  of  Zealand.  Pop. 
14,886. 

NAK^SKOV,  a  seaport  in  the 
iahmd  of  Laaland,  on  a  hay  on  its 
W-  coast;  it  has  a  good  trade  in 
com.    Pop.  4033. 

NrHborg,  a  seaport  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Fanen,  with  a  strong  citadel 
and  shiphailding  docks.  Pop.  4812. 
-66, 19  N.  10, 46  E. 

Ny^obing,  a  seaport  in  the  Island 
of  Falster,  on  the  Guldborg  Sound. 
Pop.  8646. 

ODENSEE',  the  capital  of  Funen, 
situated  on  a  river,  ahout  a  mile  firom 
the  sea.  It  has  considerable  manu- 
fiictures  of  woollen  cloths,  leather, 
and  soap.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
hishop,  and  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Funen.  Pop.  16,970.-66,  26  N. 
10, 22  E. 

PR.£^TO  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the 
Baltic  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Zealand. 

RAN'DERS,  a  town  in  Jutland, 
with  a  considerable  trade  in  com. 
Pop.  11,864. 

Ring^iobing,  a  seaport  in  Jutland, 
on  the  W.  coast,  with  manufactures 
of  leather,  lackered  ware,  and  to- 
bacco.   Pop.  1646. 

Ronne,  a  seaport  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Bomholm,  of  which 
it  is  the  capital.  Shipbuilding  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and 
tobacco  are  carried  on  here.  Pop. 
6606. 

Ros^kUde,  in  Zealand,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Denmark,  now  remarkable 
only  for  its  Gothic  cathedral,  in  which 
the  kings  of  Denmark  are  buried. 
Pop.  6221.-66,  86  N.  12,  0  E. 

Rud^obing,  the  chief  town  of  the 


island  of  Langeland,  on  its  W.  coast 
Pop.  2786. 

SAM'SO,  an  island  in  the  Great 
Belt,  between  Zealand  and  Jutland. 
Area,  40  square  miles.    Pop.  6360. 

Ska^'ger  Rack,  a  large  sound,  in 
the  North  Sea,  separating  Jutland 
from  Norway. 

Skan'^derborg,  a  town  in  the  proy- 
ince  of  Jutland,  on  the  peninsula 
between  Lakes  Skanderborg  and 
Qenning.    Pop.  1707. 

Skaw  or  Ska^'ger  Cape,  a  promon- 
tory  on  the  northern  extremity  of 
Jutland,  with  a  lighthouse.— 67,  48 
N.  10,  42  E. 

Sound,  a  strait  between  Sweden 
and  the  island  of  Zealand,  being 
about  3  miles  across  from  Elsinore 
to  Helsingborg  in  Sweden.  See  Elsi- 
nore, p.  90. 

Ste'ge  the  principal  town  in  the 
island  of  Moen,  on  its  W.  coast. 
Pop.  1960. 

Syend'l)org,  a  town  on  the  8. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Funen,  with 
shipbuilding  docks  and  a  good  ex- 
port  trade.    Pop.  6421. 

TAN^NIS  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the 
Skager  Rack,  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Jutland. 

TAis'^ted,  a  seaport  town  in  the 
province  of  Jutland,  on  Thisted  Bay, 
an  arm  of  Lym  Fiord.    Pop.  3662. 

VEILE,  a  town  of  Jutland,  at  the 
head  of  the  Yeile  Fiord,  18  mUes 
north-west  of  Fredericia.  Pop. 
6092. 

yi'l)org,an  ancient  town,  on  a  small 
lake,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Jutland. 
Pop.  6422.-66,  27  N.  9,  23  E. 

ZEA^LAND,  an  island  between 
the  Cattegat  and  the  Baltic.  It  is 
about  170  miles  in  circumference, 
with  an  area  of  2800  square  miles, 
and  about  637,711  inhabitants.  Its 
aspect  is  finely  varied  with  gentle 
eminences  and  cultivated  fields;  its 
soil  is  fertile,  and  its  numerous  bays 
and  creeks  abound  with  fish.  Here 
are  concentrated  most  of  the  mann- 
factoi'es  and  trade  of  Denmark. 
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HOLLAND,  OB  the  NETHERLANDS, 

Is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  North  Sea;  S.  by  Belgium; 
E.  by  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Hanover.  It  contains,  with 
Luxemburg,  12,791  square  miles.  Its  population  is 
3,809,627. 

ProTinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Groningen Groningen,  Winschoten,  Delfzyl. 

Drenthe Assen,  Meppel. 

Friesland LeeuwardeD,  Harlingen. 

Overyssel Zwoll,  Deventer. 

Guelderland. Arnheim,  Nimegaen,  Zutphen. 

Utrecht Utrecht,  Amersfoort 

vr_^i,  TT„n„„ J  C Amstebdam,  Haarlem,  AlkmaaTf  Ley- 

f^m Hom2d:::::::::::::::|  ^^^^^^y^' ^^^ Hoom, 

Zealand Middlebnrg,  Flashing,  Yeere. 

North  Brabant Bois-le-Doc,  Breda,  Bergen-op-Zoom. 

p    -   f/Limburg. Maestricht. 

\Lu3cembiirg.. Lnxembnrg. 

Luxemburg,  of  which  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  is  the  Grand 
Dnke,  does  not  form  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  has  a 
constitution  and  legislature  of  its  own. 

Islands. — ^Walcheren,  North  Beveland,  South  Beveland, 
Tholen,  Schouwen,  in  the  province  of  Zealand ;  Over  Flak- 
kee,  Voome,  Ysselmonde;  Texel,  Vlieland,  Schelling, 
Ameland. 

Seas  and  Bays. — Zuyder  Zee,  Lauwer  Zee,  Dollart  Bay. 

Rivers. — ^The  Rhine,  with  its  branches  the  Waal,  Yssel, 
and  Leek ;  the  Maas  or  Meuse ;  the  Yecht. 

Foreign  Possessions. — In  Asia,  Java  and  the  Moluccas 
or  Spice  Islands,  with  settlements  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo ; 
in  the  West  Indies,  Cura9oa,  Buen  Ayre,  St  Eustatius, 
Saba,  etc. ;  in  S.  America,  Dutch  Ghiiana. 

REHABKS. 

Holland,  exclusive  of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg,  is  situated 
between  61*  16'  and  63'  30'  N.  lat.  and  between  3*  20'  and  7'  12' 
E.  long.  Its  length,  from  the  north  of  Friesland  to  the  south 
of  North  Brabant,  is  about  160  miles,  its  breadth  about  1 10  miles. 

To  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  the  aspect  of  Holland  is  tame. 
The  country  is  one  vast  plain,  and  when  viewed  from  the 
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top  of  a  tower  or  spire,  it  appears  like  an  extensive  marsh,  in- 
tersected by  numberless  ditches  and  canals.  Yet  even  the  dull 
monotony  of  this  prospect  is  relieved  by  features  of  interest  ;-* 
meadows  of  wide  extent  and  of  beautiful  verdure,  covered  with 
large  herds  of  well  fed  cattle ;  sheets  of  water,  dusters  of  trees, 
and,  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  elegant  villas  surrounded 
with  gardens  and  parks,  decorated  with  statues  and  busts. 

No  country  can  display  more  striking  proofs  than  Holland  of 
the  energies  which  man  can  exert  in  overcoming  the  physical 
evils  or  difficulties  of  his  situation.  Placed  below  the  level  of 
the  sea  at  high  water,  many  tracts  have  been  exposed  to  de- 
structive inundations.  The  Zuyder  Zee  now  occupies  the  bed 
of  an  ancient  lake,  and  of  a  district  through  which  a  river,  is- 
suing from  the  lake,  pursued  a  course  of  fifty  miles  to  the  sea. 
The  islands  that  skirt  the  north-western  shores  are  the  evident 
remains  of  an  old  tract  of  mainland,  over  which  the  sea  has 
established  its  dominion.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  mouths  of 
the  Schelde  spread  into  broad  estuaries,  leaving  the  islands  of 
Beveland,  Walcheren,  and  Schouwen,  as  vestiges  of  the  country 
which  they  overwhelmed ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  (a.  o. 
1446),  the  salt  lake  near  Dort  was  formed  by  a  sudden  inun* 
dation,  which  destroyed  72  villages,  and  more  than  20,000  per* 
sons.  To  protect  themselves  £rom  the  recurrence  of  such 
calamities,  the  Dutch  constructed  along  their  coast  stupen* 
dous  dikes,  or  mounds  of  earth,  faced,  with  stone  or  wood,  which 
have  effectually  repelled  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  These 
mounds  slope  on  each  side,  and  are  in  some  places  so  broad  as 
to  admit  of  two  carriages  abreast.  Similar  dikes  are  built  along 
the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  with  sluices  at  intervals,  by 
means  of  which  the  country  can  be  laid  under  water  on  the 
approach  of  an  enemy. 

Inland  communication  was  long  chiefly  carried  on  by  canals 
which  traverse  the  kingdom  in  every  direction.  Railways  are 
now  open,  connecting  Rotterdam,  tiie  Hague,  Leyden,  Haar- 
lem, Amsterdam,  Utrecht,  and  Amheim,  and  communicating 
with  the  Prussian  frontier. 

The  soil  near  the  coasts  is  chiefly  sand  mixed  with  turf;  it 
is  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care.  In  other  parts  it  is  a  deep 
loam.  Owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  a  groat  part  of 
the  land  is  kept  in  grass;  and  the  pastures  are  of  unrivalled 
luxuriance.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  madder,  tobacco, 
flax,  and  hemp.  But  the  rural  wealth  of  Holland  oonsiBts 
chiefly  of  its  cattle  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy.    Horticulture, 
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especially  the  raising  of  flowers,  has  been  brought  to  great 
perfection. 

In  manufactures  the  same  spirit  of  industry  is  displayed  as  in 
husbandry.  Linens,  leather,  the  distillation  of  gin,  and  that  spe- 
cies of  pottery  called  Delft  ware,  may  be  particularly  mentioned. 

But  it  is  chiefly  to  commerce  that  Holland  has  been  indebted 
for  the  remarkable  prosperity  which  she  has  long  enjoyed. 
After  her  emancipation  from  Spanish  rule,  she  became  distin- 
guished by  the  energy  and  success  in  trade  which  are  the  nat- 
ural fruits  of  independence.  For  centuries  almost  the  whole 
carrying-trade  of  Europe  was  in  her  hands ;  her  fisheries  were 
most  extensive  and  valuable;  and  her  colonies  in  the  East 
Indies  were  the  sources  of  an  active  and  lucrative  traffic.  Suc- 
cessive wars  checked  her  manufactures  and  commerce;  and 
the  despotism  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  brought  them  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  On  his  overthrow  in  1814,  Holland  was  restored 
to  independence,  and  placed  in  a  fair  way  of  recovering  her 
commercial  prosperity.  After  the  Dutch  had  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  1579,  the  provinces  of  Holland, 
called  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  became  so  many  federal 
republics,  the  chief  magistrate  being  named  the  Stadtholder 
(the  Protector  of  the  State).  Holland  was  overpowered  by  the 
revolutionary  armies  of  France  in  1795,  and  erected  into  a 
commonwealth  called  the  Batavian  Republic.  Napoleon  I., 
in  1806,  changed  it  into  a  kingdom,  with  his  brother  Louis 
as  king ;  but  in  1810  declared  it  an  integral  part  of  France.  It 
so  remahied  until  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.,  when  Belgium  and 
the  provinces  of  Holland  were  united  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  with  a  constitutional  government.  But  this  union 
was  never  popular  in  Belgium ;  and  the  revolution  by  which 
Charles  X.  was  expelled  from  France  in  July  1830,  was  fol- 
lowed in  August  by  a  revolt  in  Brussels,  the  issue  of  which 
was  the  separation  of  the  Netherlands  into  two  kingdoms,  Hol- 
land retaining  the  province  of  North  Brabant,  a  part  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  of  the  duchy  of  Limburg,  with 
the  colonies  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The  advantages  of 
education  are  enjoyed  throughout  Holland  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Schools  are  established  in  every  parish.  The  universities  of 
Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen  have  long  been  celebrated. 
The  Dutch  have  distinguished  themselves  in  letters,  in  science, 
and  in  the  fine  arts.  They  can  boast  of  the  names  of  Erasmus, 
Grotius,  Boerhaave,  Rembrandt,  Vofwius,  Huyghens,  Heyne, 
and  many  others. 
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The  Dutch  are  a  kborious,  plodding,  frugal,  upright  people. 
In  religion  the  majority  are  Protestants ;  but  they  have  long 
set  the  example  of  complete  toleration. 

EXERCISES. 

How  is  Holland  bounded?  What  is  its  other  name?  What  is 
its  extent  in  square  miles  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  the  population  ? 
What  are  the  divisions  of  Holland?  What  are  the  principal  towns 
in  Zealand,  Holland  Proper,  Utrecht?  etc.  Where  is  Rotterdam, 
Arnheim,  Breil,  Amsterdam,  Breda,  Nimeguen,  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
Deventer,  Zutphen  ?  etc  What  are  theprincipal  rivers  ?  Name 
the  seas  and  bays.  Name  the  islands.  Where  is  the  Zuyder  Zee  ? 
What  are  the  branches  of  the  Rhine  in  Holland  ?  Where  is  Schel- 
ling,  Dollart  Bay,  Walcheren,  Ameland,  South  Beveland,  Lauwer 
Zee,  Ylieland?  etc.  What  are  the  Dutch  colonies  in  Asia,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  South  America? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Holland  situ- 
ated? What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  its  general  aspect  ? 
By  what  is  the  dull  uniformity  of  the  prospect  relieved  ?  From 
what  cause  have  maoy  parts  of  this  country  been  exposed  to  ter- 
rible inundations  ?  What  tract  is  now  occupied  by  the  Zuyder  Zee  ? 
Of  what  are  the  islands  on  the  northern  shores  the  evident  remains  ? 
In  what  century  did  the  mouths  of  the  Schelde  expand  into  broad 
estuaries?  How  and  when  was  the  salt  lake  near  Dort  formed? 
What  devastation  did  that  inundation  commit  ?  By  what  means  did 
the  Dutch  protect  themselves  from  the  recurrence  of  such  dreadful 
calamities?  What  security  do  the  embankments  afford  against  the 
invasion  of  a  foreign  enemy  ?  What  is  the  principal  inland  com- 
munication ?  What  cities  are  connected  by  railways  ?  Why  is  a 
great  nart  of  Holland  kept  in  grass  ?  What  crops  are  chiefly  culti- 
vated r    In  what  does  the  principal  rural  wealth  of  Holland  consist  ? 

What  are  the  chief  manufactures  of  Holland ?  When  did  Hol- 
land become  distinguished  by  its  energy  and  success  in  trade  ? 
What  were  tiie  chief  branches  of  its  commerce  ?  By  what  was  it 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  ?  How  was  it  placed  in  a  fair  way  of 
recovering  its  commercial  prosperity? 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  Dutch  government  after  the  country 
had  thrown  off  the  Spanish  yoke  ?  What  changes  were  caused  by 
the  French  Revolution  in  1795  ?  When  was  Holland  united  to 
Belgium  ?    How  and  when  were  they  separated  ? 

In  what  state  is  education  in  this  country  ?  Are  schools  common  ? 
What  universities  have  long  been  celebrated?  Of  what  great 
names  hi  literature,  science,  and  art,  can  Holland  boast?  ^  What  is 
the  Dutch  character  ?  What  is  the  religion  of  the  m^ority  of  the 
people? 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


ALKMAAR',  a  fortified  town  in 
Holland  Proper,  situated  on  the  Hol- 
der Canal.  It  has  a  great  trade  in 
batter  and  cheese.  Pop.  11,500.-62** 
M'  N.  lat.  4*  W  E.  long. 

Ame^nd,  an  island  to  the  N.  of 
Frieslaad.    Pop.SOOa 


A'mersfoort,  a  pleasant  town  in 
the  province  of  Uti-echt,  with  consid- 
erahle  manafoctures.  Pop.  18,248.~ 
62,  9  N.  6,  22  £. 

Amstebdajt',  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  a  great  commercial  citj, 
■ituated  at  the  couflnence  of  the 
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Amstel  with  the  Y  (pron.  Eye),  an 
arm  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  It  is  bnilt 
in  a  marsh,  upon  piles,  and  has  a 
harbour  capable  of  containing  1000 
▼essels.  The  streets  are  spacious, 
and  the  city  is  intersected  by  numer- 
ous canals,  spanned  by  290  bridges, 
and  ornamented  with  fine  trees.  P. 
289,982.-62, 22  N.  4,  63  E. 

AmAeim^,  the  chief  town  of  Guel- 
derland,  on  the  Rhine.  Pop.  36,766. 
-^1, 69  N.  6,  64  E. 

Ass^eUf  the  chief  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Drenthe.  Pop.  6000.— 63,  0 
N.  6,  33  E. 

Ax'^el,  a  small  but  strongly  fortified 
town  in  Zealand.    Pop.  2250. 

BER'GEN-OP-ZOOM',  an  im- 
portant town  and  fortress  in  N.  Bra- 
bant, communicating  with  the  East 
Schelde  by  a  canal.  In  1814,  it  was 
attacked  unsuccessfully  by  a  British 
army,  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
afterwards  Lord  Lynedoch  Pop. 
88ia— 61,  29  N.  4, 17  E. 

Beve^and,  North,  an  island  in  the 
province  of  Zealand,  about  18  miles 
long  and  8  broad.  By  a  terrible  in- 
undation, in  1632,  it  was  so  com- 
pletely overwhelmed,  that  for  many 
years  nothing  but  the  tops  of  spires 
were  to  be  seen. 

Beve^and,  South,  an  island  in  Zea- 
land, separated  from  North  Beveland 
by  the  island  of  Wolfersdyk.  It  is 
24  miles  long  and  from  6  to  8  broad, 
and  is  the  largest  and  most  agi'eeable 
of  all  the  Zetdand  Isles. 

Bois-le-Duc  (Bo^aw-le-Denk^,  a 
strongly  fortified  town,  the  capital 
of  N.  Brabant,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Dommel  and  the  Aa.  P.  24,298. 
—61,  41  N.  6, 18  E. 

Brabant^,  North,  formerly  called 
Dutch  Brabant,  a  province  to  the  S. 
of  Guelderland.    Although  a  great 

E&rt  of  it  is  covered  with  moss, 
eath,  and  wood,  it  is  very  pro- 
ductive in  com,  hops,  and  flax.  It 
contains  1942  square  miles.  Pop. 
447,632. 

Bre'da^  a  town  in  North  Brabant, 
on  the  Merk,  near  its  Junction  with 
the  Aa.  It  is  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  places  in  Holland.  Pop. 
16,266.-61, 36  N.  4,  46  £. 

Brlel  or  Bri0ll«,  a  town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  island  Yoome,  having 
a  large  and  commodious  harbour. 
Pop.  4604.— 61,  64  N.  4, 10  E. 

CAMPERDOWN^  a  village  on 
the  coast  of  N.  Holland,  off  which 
tiie  British  fleet  under  Admiral  Dun- 1 


can  defeated  De  Winter,  In  1797.— 
62,  43  N.  4, 39  E. 

DELFT,  a  town  in  Holland  Pro- 
per, between  Rotterdam  and  Leyden, 
formerly  noted  for  its  manufacture  of 
earthenware,  and  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Grotius.    Pop.  23,804. 

Delf  cyl,  a  strong  sea]K>rt  in  Gron- 
ingen,  on  Dollart  Bay.    Pop.  3074. 

Deven^ter,  a  town  in  Overyssel. 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Yssel.    Pop.  18,218.-62, 16  N.  6, 9  E. 

DoKlart  Bay,  a  large  arm  of  the 
North  Sea, 'to  the  E.  of  Groningen, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ems.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  formed  by  an 
irmptioii  of  the  sea  towards  the  close 
of  the  13th  century. 

Dom'^mel,  a  river  of  N.  Brabant, 
which  receives  the  Aa  at  Bois-le-Duc, 
below  which  it  falls  into  the  Maas. 

Dort  or  Dor'drecht,  an  ancient  city 
in  Holland  Proper.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ancient  counts  of  Hol- 
land, and  the  birthplace  of  the  &- 
mons  brothers  De  Witl  Here  was 
held  in  1618-19  the  celebrated  Synod 
of  Dort,  by  which  the  tenets  of  Ar- 
minius  were  condemned.  P.  26,167. 
—61,  49  N.  4,  40  E. 

Drenthe  (Drent),  a  province  to  the 
S.  of  Groningen.  Extent,  966  square 
miles.    Pop.  111,093. 

E^AM,  a  town  on  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  with  a  great  trade  in  cheese. 
Pop.  4024. 

FLUSnaNG,  or  Vlissingen,  a 
strong  seaport  in  the  island  of  Wal- 
cheren,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde. 
Within  the  town  are  two  basins,  one 
of  which  is  large  enough  to  contain 
80  line-of-battle  ships.  Pop.  IIJQOO. 
—61, 26  N.  8,  36  E. 

Friesland,  a  province  in  the  N.  of 
Holland,  having  the  Zuyder  Zee  on 
the  W.  and  the  German  Ocean  on 
theN.  It  contains  1027  square  mile* 
and  811,246  inhabitonts. 

GOES,  a  strong  town  in  the  island 
of  S.  Beveland.    Pop.  6426. 

Gor^cum,  a  town  of  Holland  Pro- 
per, on  the  Waal,  near  its  Junction 
with  the  Maas.  Pop.  9000.— 61,  60 
N.  4, 67  E. 

Gou'da,  a  town  of  Holland  Proper, 
on  the  Yssel,  noted  for  its  cheese  and 
manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes.  Pop. 
16,776.-62, 2  N.  4, 43  E. 

Gro^ningen,  a  province  in  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  UngdOTB, 
containing  882  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  236,30a  It  is  protected 
by  dikes  against  the  sea,  and  inter- 
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sected  by  nameroos  ditches  and  ca- 
nals for  carrying  off  the  water.  Its 
pastores  are  extremely  rich. 

Gro'ningen,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  is  a  hand- 
some dty,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
three  great  canals.  It  possesses  con- 
siderable trade,  and  is  the  seat  of  an 
ancient  nniyersity.  The  church  of 
St  Martin  is  a  noble  Gothic  edifice, 
with  a  tower  830  feet  high.  Pop. 
40466.—^  18  N.  6, 34  E. 

Gael'derland,  a  proyince  to  the 
S.E.  of  the  Zayder  Zee,  and  separated 
from  N.  BralMtnt  by  the  Mass,  con- 
tains 1962  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  445,480.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Rhine,  the  Waal,  the  Yssel,  and 
the  Leek. 

HAARLEM,  a  flourishing  town  in 
Holland  Proper,  on  the  river  Spaa- 
ren,  coramnnicating  by  canals  and 
by  railway  with  Leyden  and  Amster- 
dam. In  its  principal  church  is  an 
oi^an,  considered  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  containing  nearly  6000 
pipes,  the  largest  82  feet  long  and 
15  inches  in  diameter.  Pop.  34^32 
-52,  22  N.  4,  86  E. 

HaarHem  Meer,  formerly  a  lake 
between  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  and 
Haarlem,  communicating  with  the 
Znyder  Zee.  In  1851  drained,  and 
converted  into  arable  land. 

Hagne  (Fr.  La  Haye),  a  handsome 
city  in  Holland  Proper,  and  the  seat 
of  the  court,  37  miles  S.W.  firom 
Amsterdam.  About  a  mile  to  the 
N.  is  the  rural  palace  of  the  royal 
fiuonily,  sorrounded  by  stately  oaks 
and  bMutifkil  gardens.  It  has  a  fine 
gallery  of  pictures.  Here  King  Wil- 
liam III.  of  Great  Britain  was  bom. 
Pop.  100,254.-62, 4  N.  4, 18  B. 

Uarlingen,  a  seaport  of  Friesland, 
on  the  Znyder  Zee.  Pop.  991&— 63, 
10M.^^6E. 

Hel'der,  a  town  in  Holland  Pro- 
per, with  a  strong  fortress,  which 
eomnMuids  the  entrance  of  the  Zny- 
der Zee.  Pop.  21,328^-52,  57  N.  4, 
44  E. 

HeKvoetsIo^  a  fortified  town  on 
the  8.  side  of^the  island  Voome,  in 
Holland  Proper,  having  an  excellent 
harbour  and  extensive  dockyards. 
P<m.  9000.— 51, 49  N.  4, 8  E. 

Uol:land  Proper,  a  province  N.  of 
Zealand,  remaikable  for  the  density 
of  Its  population,  the  number  of  its 
towns  and  villages,  and  the  triumphs 
of  persevering  industry  over  the  dif- 
ficulties of  its  natural  position.   Its 


soperficial  extent  is  2125  square 
miles.  It  is  divided  into  North  Hol- 
land, pop.  620,890;  and  South  Hol- 
land, pop.  735,316. 

Hoom,  a  seaport  on  the  bay  of  the 
Znyder  Zee,  with  considerable  trade 
and  manufactures.  Pop.  lO/KX). — 
52,  38  N.  6, 8  E. 

Kampeu'',  a  fortified  town  in  Over- 
yssel,  on  the  Yssel.    Pop.  16.668. 

LAU'WERZEE,  an  arm.of  the  sea 
on  the  N.  of  Groningen. 

Leek,  a  river  which  branches  off 
from  the  Rhine  in  Utrecht,  and  Joins 
the  Maas  above  Rotterdam. 

Leeuwar'den,  the  chief  town  of 
Frieslflud,  on  the  Ee.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  canals,  the  banks  of  which 
are  shaded  with  trees,  so  as  to  form 
delightful  promenades.  Pop.  27,106. 
—53, 12  N.  6,  47  E. 

Ley'den,  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  kingdom,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Rhine,  in  Holland  Proper.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  a  number  of  canals, 
forming  upwards  of  60  small  islands, 
which  are  connected  by  more  than 
140  bridges.  The  principal  street^  in 
which  is  situated  the  Stadthouse,  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  Leyden 
is  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  university, 
and  has  produced  many  eminent 
men;  the  library  contains  a  ^ich  col- 
lection of  oriental  manuscripts.  Pop. 
40,724.-52, 9  N.  4,  29  E. 

Lim^urg,  a  province  of  the  Nether- 
lands, consisting  mostly  of  an  exten- 
sive and  well-cultivated  plain,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Maas.  At  the  sepa- 
ration of  Holland  from  Belgium,  in 
1831,  the  part  E.  of  that  river,  in- 
cluding the  city  of  Maestricht,  with 
an  extent  of  886  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  230,199,  was  asdgned 
to  Holland. 

Lux'emburg,  a  large  province  to 
the  S.'of  Liege.  It  is  a  g^rand-duchy, 
and  by  the  treaty  which  ratified  the 
disjunction  of  Belgium  from  Holland 
in  1831,  a  ]K>rtion  of  Luxemburg,  con- 
taining 990  square  miles,  and  205,168 
inhabitants,  was  attached  to  Holland. 
The  treaty  of  London,  May  1887,  de- 
clared this  a  neutral  territory. 

Lux'^emburg,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  Europe.  Here  are  many  interest- 
ing remains  of  Roman  antiquity. 
Pop.  15,930.-49,  37  N.  6, 9  E. 

MAAS  or  Mouse,  a  large  river 
which  rises  in  the  S.  of  Champagne, 
in  France,  and  flows  through  Namur, 
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Liege,  and  Limbnrg.  After  fonniDg 
the  N.  boundary  of  North  Brabant, 
and  being  joined  by  the  Waal,  it  falls 
into  the  German  Ocean  below  Rot- 
terdam. 

M  ae'^stricAt,  a  floniishing  town  in 
the  duchy  of  Limburg,  situated  on 
the  Maas,  near  its  conflnence  with 
the  Jaar.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  its  ramparts  form  agreeable  pro- 
menades. Pop.  28,891.-60, 61  N.  6, 
41  E. 

Mep^pel,  a  town  in  Drenthe,  the 
largest  in  the  province,  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Vecht.    Pop.  7000. 

Mid'dleburg,  the  principal  town  of 
the  province  of  Zealand,  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  island  of  Walcheren. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
of  considerable  trade.  Pop.  16,180.— 
51,  30  N.  3, 37  E. 

NIM'EGUEN,  a  strong  town  in 
Gnelderland,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Waal.  Pop.  23,198.-51,  50  N.  6, 
52  E. 

OVERFLAK^KEE,  an  island  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Maas  into  the 
German  Ocean. 

Overys^sel,  a  province  in  the  E. 
of  Holland,  containing  1240  square 
miles,  and  268,000  inhabitants. 

RHINE.    See  Germany. 

Rotterdam'',  a  seaport  of  Holland, 
and  a  city  of  the  first  commercial 
importance,  situated  on  the  Maas. 
Although  W  miles  from  the  German 
Ocean,  it  has  great  facilities  for 
trade,  the  streets  being  intersected 
by  canals  deep  enough  to  receive 
large  vessels.  This  was  the  birth- 
place of  Erasmus,  to  whose  memory 
liis  fellow-citizens  have  erected  a 
bronze  statue.  Pop.  132,064. — 61, 56 
N.  4,  29  E. 

Roermond',  a  strong  town  in  the 
province  of  Limburg,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Roer  and  the  Maas, 
with  cloth  manufactures.   Pop.  9246. 

SC^EL'LING,  an  island  about  9 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Friesland.  It 
is  14  miles  long  and  3  broad.  Pop. 
2500. 

Schiedam',  a  town  of  Holland  Pro- 
per, famous  for  its  manufacture  of 
gin  or  Hollands.  Pop.  21,632.-61, 
66  N.  4, 20  E. 

Schou'toen",  an  island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Schelde,  15  miles  long  and  6 
broad. 

Sluys  or  TEcluse'',  a  fortified  town 
of  Zealand,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Schelde.    Pop.  9750. 

T&X'£L,an  island  at  the  entrance 


of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  separated  from 
the  continent  by  the  narrow  channel 
of  Mars-diep.  It  is  about  12  miles 
long  and  6  broad.  Near  ih\a  island 
Admiral  Blake  defeated  the  Dutch 
fleet  under  Van  Tromp  in  1663.  Pop. 
4924.-63^  6  N.  4, 40  E. 

Tholen,  a  fertile  and  well- culti- 
vated island  at  the  month  of  the 
Schelde,  about  12  miles  long  and  6 
broad.    Pop.  2600.— 61,  30  N.  4, 8  E. 

Til1[)urg,  a  town  in  N.  Brabant, 
with  considerable  manufactures.  P. 
26,397. 

U'TRECITT,  a  province  to  the  E. 
of  Holland  Proper,  and  S.  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee.  Its  superficial  eztpnt 
is  632  square  miles,  and  its  popula- 
tion 181,957. 

U'trecAt,  the  Ultra- Trqfectum  of 
the  Romans,  is  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Utrecht,  and  the  seat  of 
a  celebrated  university.  Here  were 
concluded  two  memorable  treaties, — 
the  one  in  1679,  uniting  the  Seven 
Provinces  against  the  Spaniards, — 
the  other  in  1718,  terminating  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Pop. 
66,052.-62, 6  N.  6, 8  E. 

YEGJ^T,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Westphalia,  and,  after  uniting  with 
several  streams,  falls  into  the  Zuy- 
der Zee. 

Veer,  a  town  in  the  N.E.  of  the 
island  of  Walcheren.    Pop.  1100. 

Venloo',  a  strong  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Limburg,  on  the  Maas,  with 
considerable  trade  and  manufactures. 
Pop.  6916. 

yiie^nd,  a  small  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  8  miles  in 
length  and  3  in  breadth.  Pop.  620. 
—63, 17  N.  5, 3  B. 

Voome,  an  island  formed  by  two 
mouths  of  the  Maas,  about  16  miles 
in  length  and  6  in  breadth. 

WAAL,  a  large  branch  of  the 
Rhine,  fiowing  westward,  and  joining 
the  Maas  near  Gorcum. 

Walcheren  ( Wal'^sheren),  the  most 
populous  and  best  cultivated  of  the 
islands  that  compose  the  province  of 
Zealand.  It  is  12  miles  in  length 
and  8  in  breadth.  Besides  the  towns 
of  Middleburg,  Flushing,  and  Yeere, 
it  contains  a  number  of  villages. 
Pop.  40,000. 

Wins'choten,  a  small  town  in  Gro- 
ningen,  to  the  E.  of  the  capital.   Pop. 

YS'SEL,  a  branch  of  the  Rhine, 
passes  Zutphen  and  Devpnter,  and 
fUIs  into  the  Zuyder  Zop. 
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Vs'selmonde,  a  gmall  island  in 
Holland  Propeiv  formed  by  tiie  Maas, 
the  Menre,  and  the  YsaeL 

ZAANDAM^  or  Saardam^  a  town 
of  N.  Holland  on  the  Y,  an  arm  of 
the  Znyder  Zee,  with  an  extensive 
trade  in  timber.  Here  Peter  ttke 
Great  of  Bossia  worked  as  a  common 
shipwright    Pop.  12^20. 

Zealand,  a  province  composed 
chiefly  of  islands,  viz.  Schoawen, 
Dnieveland,  Tholen,  Walcheren,  N. 
and  S.  Beveland,  Wolfersdyk,  and  a 
strip  of  Ulnd  on  the  continent  along 
the  bank  of  the  W.  Schelde.  Its 
area  is  640  square  miles,  and  its  po- 
pulation I8i4l6. 

Zierik^see,  a  strong  town  in  Zea- 


land, capital  of  the  Isle  of  Schonwen. 
Pop.  7106. 

Znt'phon,  a  strong  town  in  Guel- 
derland,  on  the  Yssel.  Here  the 
gallant  and  accomplished  Sir  Phi- 
lip Sydney  fell,  hi  1686.  Pop. 
16j832. 

Zny'der  Zee'',  a  large  gulf  of  the 
German  Ocean,  about  80  miles  long 
firom  N.  to  8.,  and  from  16  to  SO 
broad.  It  was  formed  in  1226  by  an 
irruption  of  the  ocean:  formerly  it 
was  a  great  inland  lake  called  by 
the  ancients  Flevo. 

Zwoll,  the  chief  town  of  Overyssel, 
situated  between  the  Yssel  and  the 
Vecht.  Here  Thomas-a-Kem pis  died 
in  1471.    Pop  21,443. 


BELGIUM 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Holland ;  W.  by  the  North  Sea ;  S.  by 
France ;  E.  by  Rhenish  Prussia.  It  contains  11,350  square 
miles.    Its  population  is  5,336,634. 

Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Antwerp Antwerp,  Mechlin. 

East  Flanders Ghent,  OadenardOi  Dendermonde,  St  Nich- 
olas. 

West  Flanders Bruges,  Ostend,  Conrtray;,  Ypres,  Nieuport. 

Hainaolt Mons,  Tonmay,  Charleroi. 

South  Brabant Brussels,  Louvain,  Tirlemont,  Waterloo. 

Namur Namur. 

Liege Liege,  Yerviers. 

p^    -  f  Limburg Hasselt,  Tongres,  St  Tron. 

(^  Luxemburg..  Arlon,  Bastogne,  Bouillon. 

Rivers. — The  Schelde,  with  its  tributaries  the  Lys,  the 
Haine,  the  Dender,  and  the  Dyle;  the  Maas  or  Meuse, 
with  its  tributary  the  Sambre. 

REMARKS. 

Beldam  lies  between  49*"  30"  and  51*'  30"  N.  lat.,  and  between 
2'  SO'  and  6^  5'  E.  long.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  about 
140  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  about  100  miles. 

Belgium  presents  a  pleasing  variety  of  gentle  eminences, 
ondulating  plains,  meadows,  and  rich  corn-fields.  The  ancient  for- 
est of  Ardennes  stretches  into  the  provinces  of  Namur,  Luxem- 
burg, and  Liege,  rendering  the  districts  along  the  Maas  highly 
picturesque.  Great  coal  and  iron  fields  traverse  these  provinces 
with  that  of  Hainault,  where  also  lead,  and  paving,  and  build- 
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ing  stones  abouud.  The  soil  is  either  naturally  fertile  or  has 
been  improved  by  assiduous  cultivation,  and  yields  the  most 
luxuriant  crops.  All  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits  are  raised.  The 
climate  resembles  that  of  the  southern  counties  of  England. 
The  whole  country  is  studded  with  towns  and  villages  of 
manufacturing  activity,  with  a  population  of  470  persons  to 
the  square  mile,  forming  the  most  densely  inhabited  district 
of  Europe. 

The  Belgians  are  distinguished  for  fine  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly of  lace,  lawns,  and  cambrics,  and  for  good  broadcloth. 
Cutlery  and  iron  works  are  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  at  Namur 
and  Liege.  From  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  Belgium 
was  the  most  commercial  country  in  Europe ;  but  it  was  after- 
wards surpassed  by  Holland.  Now  that  war  has  given  place 
to  the  arts  of  peace,  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Belgium 
are  rapidly  improving ;  new  roads  are  formed,  canals  connect 
all  the  great  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  intersected  in 
every  direction  by  railways  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government.  The  Flemings  in  the  north  resemble  in  character 
their  Dutch  neighbours,  but  towards  the  south  they  have 
adopted  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  French.  The  great  major- 
ity of  the  people  are  zealous  Roman-catholics,  but  salaries  are 
granted  from  the  public  funds  to  the  Protestant  clergy.  There 
are  universities  at  Ghent,  Liege,  Louvain,  and  Brussels.  Bel- 
gium produced  at  one  period  a  race  of  very  eminent  artists, 
Kubens,  Vandyck,  Teniers,  and  others,  who  formed  what  is 
called  the  Flemish  School  of  Painting.  The  Flemish  architects 
were  also  very  distinguished,  and  several  of  the  cathedrals, 
particularly  that  of  Antwerp,  rank  among  the  finest  edifices 
in  Europe. 

The  government  of  Belgium  is  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  king  and  two  chambers, 
namely,  a  senate,  composed  of  62  members,  elected  by  the  na- 
tion for  eight  years,  and  a  chamber  of  representatives,  number- 
ing 124,  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years. 

Belgium,  under  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  was  independent  and 
flourishing.  It  was  afterwards  added  to  the  domains  of  the 
house  of  Burgundy,  and  in  1477  to  those  of  Austria.  It  was 
overrun  by  the  revolutionary  armies  of  France  in  1792,  and  in 
1795  was  annexed  to  that  country.  At  the  peace  in  1814,  it 
was  united  with  Holland  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ; 
but  in  1830  it  separated  itself,  and  elected  as  its  king  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobnrg,  whose  son  Leopold  II.  now  reigns. 
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EXERCISES. 

How  is  Beldam  bounded  ?  What  is  its  extent  in  square  miles  ? 
What  population  does  it  contain  ?  What  are  its  divisions  ?  What 
are  the  principal  towns  in  West  Flanders,  East  Flandws,  Hainaolt  ? 
etc.  Where  are  Dendennonde,  Bruges,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Conrtraj, 
Louyain?  etc.    What  are  the  principal  rivers  ? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Belgium  situ- 
ated? What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  its  general  aspect  ? 
Of  what  nature  is  its  soil  ?  What  is  the  state  of  cultivation  ?  What 
are  its  productions?  Which  provinces  contain  the  great  coal  and 
iron  fields  ?  What  country  does  Belgium  resemble  in  dimate  ?  For 
what  manufactures  is  it  famous  ?  When  was  it  the  most  commer- 
cial country  in  Europe?  Is  its  commerce  again  improving? 
What  is  the  character  of  the  Flemings  ?  What  religion  do  they 
profess?  What  universities  have  they?  What  celebrated  artists 
nas  Belgium  produced  ?  To  what  school  of  painting  have  they 
given  rise  ?  Has  architecture  been  carried  to  any  perfection  by  the 
Flemings  ?  Mention  a  cathedral  considered  to  be  one  of  the  nnest 
in  Europe. 

To  whom  did  Belgium  formerly  belong?  When  was  it  annexed 
to  France?  When  to  Holland?  Under  what  monarch  is  it  now  a 
B^Hirate  kingdom  ? 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


A^LOST,  a  town  in  E.  Flanders,  on 
the  Dendex\  with  considerable  manu- 
factures and  trade     Pop.  19,946. 

Antwerp  (Fr.  AnversX  a  northern 

Srovlnce,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
chelde,  contains  1122  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  622,786. 

Aut'werp  (Fr.  Anvers),  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
chief  maritime  and  commercial  city 
of  Belgium,  is  situated  on  the 
Scbtide;  it  has  noble  docks  and 
an  arsenal.  Here  Yandyck  the 
eelebrsted  painter  was  bom  in  1699. 
The  paintings  of  Rubens  adorn  the 
cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  Oothic 
edifices  in  Europe,  beinfi;  600  feet 
in  length  bjr  260  in  breadth,  with  a 
beautiful  spire  866  feet  high.  Pop. 
146,101.-61*'  ly  N.  laL  4"  24'  E. 
long. 

ArHon,  the  capital  of  the  Belgian 
part  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg.   Pop.  6647. 

Ath,  a  fortified  town  of  Hainault, 
on  the  Dender.    Pop.  8132. 

BASTOGNB'',  a  fortified  town  in 
Belgian  Luxemburg.    Pop.  2266. 

Boom,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Antwerp,  on  the  Kupel.    Pop.  7464. 

Bouinon,  a  town  in  Belgian  Lux- 
emburg, with  a  strong  castle,  on  the 
Semoy,  near  the  French  frontier.  P. 
27a3. 


Brabant',  South,  an  important 
central  province,  formerly  distin- 
guished from  N.  Brabant  by  the 
name  of  Austrian  Brabant.  It  con- 
tains 1269  square  miles.  Pop. 
942,247. 

Bruges,  the  capital  of  W.  Flanders, 
13  miles  E.  from  Ostend ;  it  carries 
on  considerable  trade,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  a  number  of  canals.  Pop. 
4a271.— «1, 12  N.  8,  14  E. 

Bbus^bbls  (Fr.  Bruxelles),  the  me- 
tropolis of  Belgium,  and  the  capital 
of  S.  Brabant,  is  situated  partly  on 
a  plain,  and  partly  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  fiows  the 
river  Senne.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
city:  its  public  walks,  particularly 
the  Qreen  Alley  and  the  Park,  being 
among  the  finest  in  Europe.  Pop. 
182,735.-50,  51  N.  4,  22  E. 

CUARLEROr,  a  fortified  town  of 
Hainault,  on  the  Sambre,  surrounded 
by  coal-mines.    Pop.  12,148. 

Gourtray  (Coor'tray),  a  town  in  W. 
Flanders,  on  the  Lys,  celebrated  for 
its  manufactures  of  fine  linens.  Pop. 
27,076.-60.  49  N.  8, 16  E. 

DEN'DER,  a  small  river  which 
rises  in  Hainault,  and  Joins  the 
Schelde  near  Dendennonde. 

Dendermonde'  or  Termonde',  a 
fortified  town,  with  a  strong  castle, 
in  Vj.  Flanders,  at  the  confluence  of 
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the  Dender  and  the  Schelde.    Fop. 
8637.— 61,  S  N.  4,  6  E. 

Diest,  a  town  in  S.  Brabant,  on  the 
Demer,  with  manafactores  of  cloth. 
Pop.  7720. 

Din'aut,  a  town  in  the  prorince  of 
Mamur,  on  the  Haas,  with  a  strong 
citadel ;  near  it  are  marble  quarries. 
Pop.  7180. 

Diz'^mude,  a  town  in  West  Flan- 
ders.   Pop.  3566. 

Dyle  (Deel),  a  small  but  navigable 
river  in  S.  Brabant;  after  passing 
Louvain  and  Mechlin,  it  falls  into 
the  Schelde  above  Antwerp. 

EGG^LOO,  a  manufacturing  town 
of  E.  Flanders,    Pop.  9000. 

Englaien,  a  town  in  Hainault.  P. 
3742. 

FLAN'DERS,  a  very  interesting 
and  fertile  quarter  of  Belgium,  di- 
vided into  the  provinces  of  E.  and  W. 
Flanders.  The  extent  of  E.  Flan- 
ders is  1232  square  miles ;  its  popu- 
lation 863,696.  The  extent  of  W. 
Flanders  is  1612  square  miles;  its 
population  691,190. 

Fleu'rus,  a  small  town  in  Hainault, 
near  the  Sambre,  the  scene  of  four 
battles  in  the  Spanish  and  French 
wars.    Pop.  2370. 

Fontenoy',  a  village  in  Hainault, 
near  Toumay,  where  the  allied  armies 
of  Britain,  Austria,  and  Holland 
were  defeated  by  the  French  under 
Alarshal  Saxe  in  1745.    Pop.  678. 

GITEST  (Fr.  Gand),  a  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  city,  the  capi- 
tal of  E.  Flanders,  and  the  seat  of  a 
university,  is  situated  on  the  Schelde, 
at  its  junction  with  the  Lys.  By 
these  rivers  and  by  navigable  canals 
it  is  divided  into  26  islands,  which 
communicate  by  numerous  bridges. 
It  is  10  miles  in  circuit,  great  part 
of  it  being  occupied  with  gardens, 
orchards,  and  fields.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.  was  bom  at  Ghent  in 
1600.  Pop.  130,092.-51,  3  N.  8, 
43  E. 

Gram^mont,  a  town  in  E.  Flanders, 
on  the  Dender,  with  a  good  trade. 
Pop.  7364. 

HAINAULT  (HinoltO,  a  province 
Btretchinff  along  the  French  frontier. 
Its  superficial  extent  is  1474  square 
miles;   its  population  949,846.    This 

Erovince  has,  at  different  periods, 
sen  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  wars  in  the  history  of 
Europe. 

Haine,  a  small  river  which  falls 
into  the  Schelde  at  Cond^. 


Ilamme,  a  trading  town  in  £.  Flan- 
ders.   Pop.  8462. 

Has'selt,  the  capital  of  the  Belgian 
part  of  the  province  of  Limburg,  on 
the  Demer.    Pop.  9895. 

Hers'tal,  a  town  in  Liege,  on  the 
Maas,  with  great  iron  and  steel  works. 
Pop.  6032. 

Hu'l>ert,  St,  a  town  in  Belgian 
Luxemburg,  with  a  celebrated  abbey. 

Huy  (pr.  We),  a  town  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Liege,  on  the  Maas,  with 
extensive  iron-works  and  paper- 
mills.    Pop.  11,054. 

LIEGE  (Le-aizhO,  a  large  pro- 
vince in  the  S.E.ofthekingdom, hav- 
ing a  BupeiiKcial  extentof  1144  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  635,076. 

Liege'',  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Liege,  situated  on  the  Maas,  in  a 
pleasant  valley  surrounded  with  cul- 
tivated hills.  It  is  a  flourishing 
town,  with  a  university  fonnded  in 
1816,  and  extensive  manufactures, 
particularly  in  iron-work  and  clock- 
work.   P.  116,956.-60,  40  N.  5, 81  E. 

Lier'  or  Lierre",  a  town  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Antwerp,  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  Nethes,  with  a  considerable 
trade.   Pop.  15,074.-61, 8  N.  4, 36  E. 

Lim^urg,  a  province  to  the  N.  of 
Liege,  belonging  in  part  to  Holland 
and  in  part  to  Belgium.  The  extent 
of  the  Belgian  division  is  946  square 
miles.    Pop.  804,619. 

Lim1>urg,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Liege.    Pop.  1797. 

Lok'^eren,  a  flourishing  town  in  E. 
Flanders,  between  Ghent  and  Ant^ 
werp ;  it  has  a  good  com  trade  and 
large  manufactures.  Pop.  16;900. — 
51,  6  N.  8,  59  E. 

LouviUn',  a  large  tovm  in  S.  Brar 
bant,  on  the  Dyle.  Its  walls  are 
nearly  7  miles  in.  circuit ;  but  the 
space  which  they  enclose  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  gardens  and  vineyards. 
Its  long-celebrated  university,  found- 
ed in  1426,  and  suppressed  by  the 
French  in  1793,  was  restored  in  1817, 
and  is  again  a  flourishing  school. 
Pop.  82,562.— 60,  63  N.  4,  41  E. 

Lux'emburg,  an  extensive  province, 
partly  neutral  territory  and  partly  be- 
longing to  Belgium.  The  former  con- 
tains the  capital,  but  the  latter  holds 
the  largest  portion,  containing  1760 
square  miles  and  208,839  inhabitants. 

Lys,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
N.  of  France,  passes  Menin  and 
Courtray,  and  joins  the  Schelde  at 
Ghent. 

MAAS.    See  Holland,  p.  97. 
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Mec/Mln  (Fr.  Malin^'M),  a  city  in 
the  province  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Dy  le, 
with  an  ancient  cathedral ;  it  is  noted 
for  its  manufactorea  of  fine  lace  and 
linens.   Pop.  89,877.--61, 1 N.  4, 28  E. 

Menin,  a  fortified  town  of  W.  Flan- 
ders, on  the  Lys,  with  considerable 
manufiactnres.    Pop.  10,167. 

Mens,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Hainanlt^  on  the  small  river  Tronille, 
in  the  neighbonrhood  of  extensive 
coal-mines.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  is  one  of  the  principal  barrier- 
towns  against  France.  Pop.  24,689. 
— 60,26  N.  8.68  £. 

N  AMUB  (Namoor^,  a  province  S. 
of  Brabant,  having  a  saperficial  ex- 
tent of  1452  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  819,386. 

Namnr',  a  strongly  fortified  town, 
Che  capital  of  the  above  province,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Maas  and  the 
Sambre ;  it  has  extensive  iron-works. 
Pop.  26,443.-^,  28  N.  4,  61  E. 

NicA'^oIas,  St,  a  handsome  town  in 
£.  Flanders,  with  considerable  manu- 
fiictures.  Pop.  24,667.— 61,9  N.  4,8  £. 

Nien'port,  a  fishing  and  trading 
town  in  W.  Flandera.  Pop.  8893.— 
61,  8  N.  2,  46  £. 

Nivell^M,  a  town  in  S.  Brabant, 
with  manufactures  of  lace  and  cam- 
bric.   Pop.  8830. 

OSTENiy,  a  fortified  seaport  in  W. 
Flanders,  fh)m  which  packets  sail  to 
England.  It  is  famous  for  its  obsti- 
nate defence  against  the  Spaniards 
for  more  than  three  years,  a.d.  1601- 
1604.   Pop.  16,736.-61, 18  N.  2,66  £. 

Oudenarae^,  a  town  in  £  JFlanders^on 
tlie  Schelde.  Here  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene  gained  a 
memorable  battle  over  the  French  in 
1706.    Pop.  6262.— 60, 62  N.  8, 86  E. 

Ourthe,  a  river  of  Belgium,  which 
joins  the  Maas  at  Liege. 

POP^BINGEN,  a  manufacturing 
town  in  W.  Flanders.    Pop.  10,866. 

RAM^LLIES,  a  village  in  S.  Bra- 
bant, where,  in  1706,  the  Duke  of 
Iklarlborough  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  French. 

Renaix',  a  town  in  E.  Flanders, 
near  Oudenarde.    Pop.  11,844. 


Kouler«^  a  town  in  W.  Flanders, 

with  considerable  trade.  Pop.  13,786. 

SAMBRE,  a  river  which  rises  in 

the  north  of  France,  and  falls  into 

the  Maas  at  Namur. 

ScAeldtf,  a  river  which  rises  in 
France  near  Cambraf,  winds  through 
E.  Flanders,  passing  Ghent  and  Ant- 
werp, and  &lls  into  the  German 
Ocean  by  two  mouths— the  £.  and 
W.  Schelde. 

Seraing',  a  town  in  Liege,  witii 
great  iron-works.    Pop.  28,700. 

Soi^nie«.  a  town  in  Uainault,  with 
a  large  trade  in  hewn  stone.    P.  6776. 

Spa,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Liege,  situated  amid  romantic  scen- 
ery, long  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
watering-places  in  Europe.  Pop. 
5173.-60,  30  N.  6,  62  E. 

Ti7IELT,  a  flourishing  town  in 
W.  Fhinders.    Pop.  10,176. 

Thorout  (Tor'oo),  a  manufacturing 
town  in  "W.  Flanders.    Pop.  7916. 

Tirle'mont,  a  town  in  S.  Brabant, 
on  the  Geete,  with  considerable  wool- 
len manufactures.  Pop.  12,364.— 50, 
48  N.  4,  65  E. 

Ton'gre*,  a  town  of  Liinburg.  P. 
6180. 

Toumay  (Toor'nay),  a  fortiliud 
town  in  the  province  of  Uainault, 
on  the  Schelde,  with  large  manufac- 
tures of  carpets  and  cloths.  Fop. 
32,184.-60,  36  N.  3,  24  E. 

Tron,  St,  an  ancient  town  in  the 
province  of  Limburg.    Pop.  11,260. 

Tumhouf^,  a  manufacturing  town 
in  the  province  of  Antwerp.  Pop. 
13,723.-61, 18  N.  4,  56  E. 

VERTIER^;  a  flourishing  town 
in  the  province  of  Liege,  with  con- 
siderable manufactures,  particularly 
of  woollen  cloths.  Pop.  39,616.-50. 
38  N.  6, 64  £. 

WATERLOO',  a  village  10  miles 
S.  of  Brussels,  where  the  most  cele- 
brated battle  of  modem  times  was 
gained  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
over  Napoleon  I.,  on  the  18th  June 
1815.    Pop.  1900.-60,  43  N.  4,  22  E. 

YPRES(Ee'pray),  a  fortified  town 
in  W.  Flanders,  situated  on  a  smsll 
river.    P.  16,165.-50, 51  N.  2,  53  E. 


FRANCE 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Belgium  and  the  English  Channel ;  Vi\ 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  S.  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  E.  by  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  It  con- 
tains 201,900  square  miles.    Its  population  is  36,905,788. 
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Divisions. — France  was  fonnerly  divided  into  36  prov- 
inces. At  the  revolution  of  1789  the  country  was  parcelled 
out  anew  into  86  departments,  including  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica, In  1860,  the  French  territory  was  enlarged  by  the 
annexation  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy  and  the  county  of  Nice, 
both  of  which  were  ceded  by  Sardinia.  With  these,  di- 
vided into  three  departments,  France,  until  the  close  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870-71,  contained  89  departments; 
but  as  a  result  of  that  war,  parts  of  Moselle  and  Meurthe, 
and  the  province  of  Alsace  (excepting  the  territory  of  Bel- 
fort),  containing  the  departments  of  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine, 
were  ceded  to  Germany.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
existing  old  provinces  as  well  as  the  modern  departments : — 

Provinces.                   Departments.  Chief  Towns. 

French  Flanders Nord {  "^^t"'  *'""*"»'' 

Artois Pas  de  Calais {^,|i^^'""'  ^'^^' 

Picardj Somme Amiens,  Abbeville. 

"  Lower  Seine Houen,  Dieppe,  Havre. 

Euro .Evreux. 

Calvados Caen. 

Manche St  Ld,  Cherbourg. 

^  Orne Alen9on. 

^  Aisne Iiaon,  SoLssons. 

Oine Beanvais. 

Seine  and  Oise Versailles,  St  Germain 

Seine Pakib,  St  Denis. 

^  Seine  and  Mame Melun,  Fontainebleau. 

r  Ardennes M^zi^es,  Sedan. 

Champagne ^^•.::::::::::::::::::$S^;jr  '^""- 

L  Upper  Marne ^.  Chamnont. 

TMeuse Bar-le-Dac,  Verdun. 

Lorraine •<  Meurthe  and  Moselle. Nancy,  Lun^ville. 

( Vosges Epinal. 

Alsace Territory  of  Bolfort.Belfort. 

Upper  Saone Vesoul. 

Franche-Comt^ -^  Doubs Besan^on. 

Jura Lons-le-Saulnier. 

Yonne Auxerre,  Sens. 

Ceted'Or Diion. 

Sa6ne  and  Loire Macon,  Autun. 

Ain Bourg. 

Eure  and  Loir Chartres. 

Orl^anais 'i  Loiret Orleans. 

liOir  and  Cher Blois. 

»f«s_-  (  Mavenne  Laval,  Mayeime. 

"""^  "^  Sarthe Le  Mans. 


Normandy 


Isle  of  France 


Burgundy. 


Piorinoes. 


Bretagne 


Anjou.... 
Touraiue 


Berri, 


Kivemais  ... 
Boorbonnais. 


{ 


L70iiDais 


Aavergne. . 
LaMarche. 


Poitou 


Annis 

Saintonge.. 
Angoumais 

liimousiii... 


Gnienne. 
Qaflcony. 


Langaedoc 


Dauphiny 

Proyence 

Comtat  d*Avignon.... 

Koassillon 

Comtat  de  Foix.. 
lidom 


Annexed  Territories  - 
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Departments.  Chief  Towns. 

lUe  aud  Yilaine Kenues,  St  Malo. 

C6tes  du  Nord St  Brieuc. 

Finist^e Quimper,Bre8t,Mor1aix. 

Morbihan Vannes,  L'Orient. 

Lower  Loire Nantes. 

Maine  and  Loire Angera,  Saumur. 

Indre  and  Loire Tours. 

Cher Bourges. 

Lidre.... Chftteaaroux. 

Nifevre Nevers. 

Allier Moulins. 

Khone Lyons. 

Loire Montbrisou,  St  Etienne. 

Pay  de  Dome Clermont. 

Cantal Aurillac. 

Creuse Gu^ret. 

Vendue Napoleon- Vendue. 

Deux  S^yres Niort. 

Vienne Poitiers. 

Lower  Charente ...  {  ^'^^'"^  Rochefort, 

Charente Angouleme,  Cognac. 

Upper  Vienne Limoges. 

Corr^ze Tulle. 

Dordogne Pdrigueux. 

Gironde Bordeaux. 

Lot Cahors. 

Ayeyron Rodez. 

Tarn  and  Garonne.... Montauban. 

Lot  and  Graronne Agen. 

Landes Mont-de-Maraan. 

Gers Auch. 

Upper  Pyrenees Tarbes,  Bagubres. 

Ardbche Priyas. 

Upper  Loire Le  Pjiy. 

Lozbre Mende. 

Gard Nimes. 

H^raolt Montpellier. 

Tarn -^Iby,  Castres. 

Upper  Garonne Toulouse. 

Aude • Carcassonne,  Narbonne. 

Is^e Grenoble,  Vienne. 

Dr6me Valence. 

Upper  Alps G^p. 

Lower  Alps Digne. 

Var Draguignan,  Toulon. 

Months  ofthe  Khone.  Marseilles,  Aix,  Aries. 

Vaucluse Ayignon. 

Eastern  Pyrenees Perpignan. 

Aribge Foix. 

Lower  Pyrenees Pau,  Bayonne. 

Corsica Ajaccio,  Bastia. 

Maritime  Alps Nice. 

Savoy Chambery. 

Upper  Sayoy T/Hopital . 
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Islands. — Ushant,  Belle  Isle,  Noirmoutier,  Rh<?.  OleroD^ 
Hi^res,  Corsica. 

Capes. — La  Hague,  La  Hogue,  Bai*flem-. 

Mountains. — Pyrenees,  part  of  the  Alps,  Cevennes, 
Cantal,  Puy  de  Dome,  Cote  d'Or,  Vosges,  Mount  Jura. 

Rivers. — Seine,  Loire,  Garonne,  Rhone,  Moselle,  Meuse, 
Schelde  or  Escaut,  Somme,  Mame,  Sa6ne,  Orne,  Vilaine, 
S^vre,  Charente,  Dordogne,  Adour. 

Foreign  Possessions. — In  the  West  Indies,  Martinique, 
Gaudelonpe,  Mariegalante,  Desirade,  part  of  St  Martin, 
Les  Saintes  and  St  Bartholomew ;  in  S.  America,  French 
Guiana ;  in  N.  America,  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon ;  in  Africa, 
Algeria,  settlements  on  the  Senegal,  and  the  Islands  of  St 
Louis  and  Goree ;  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon 
and  St  Marie ;  in  Asia,  Pondicherry,  Chandemagore,  Carri- 
cal,  and  Mah6,  in  India,  and  six  provinces  in  Cochin  China ; 
in  Oceania,  the  Marquesas,  Tahiti,  and  New  Caledonia. 

REMABKS. 

France  lies  between  42"  20'  and  51"  5'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
4°  46'  W.  and  7"  36'  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  north  to  south, 
is  600  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  510  miles. 

Although  in  a  country  of  such  extent  much  variety  may  be 
expected,  the  general  appearance  of  France  is  level.  In  the 
hilly  districts,  and  in  the  valleys  through  which  its  rivers  glide, 
particularly  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  the  scenery  is  often  highly 
picturesque  and  beautiful ;  but  the  country  may  be  regarded 
as  in  general  tame  and  uninteresting.  The  traveller  has  to  pro< 
ceed  400  miles  south  from  Calais,  before  he  reaches  the  moun- 
tains of  Auvergne,  which  are  connected  with  those  of  Dauphiny, 
Languedoc,  and  Provence.  This  enormous  assemblage  of  rocks, 
chiefly  basaltic,  extends  120  miles.  The  other  ridges  are  the 
Vosges  Mountains  on  the  eastern  frontier ;  a  chain  of  the  Alps, 
which  penetrates  into  Provence  and  Dauphiny,  and  stretching 
northward,  separates  France  from  Italy  and  Switzerland ;  and 
the  Pyrenees,  the  mountain-barrier  between  France  and  Spiun. 

Placed  in  the  middle  of  the  temperate  zone,  France  enjoys  a 
peculiarly  fine  climate.  It  varies,  indeed,  considerably  in  the 
different  regions.  In  the  north  it  resembles  that  of  the  south- 
west of  England ;  although  in  sununer  it  is  rather  hotter,  as 
well  as  more  humid ;  while  in  winter  the  cold  is  sometimes 
more  severe.  In  the  central  region,  particularly  in  the  pro- 
vinces  of  Touraine  and  Limousin,  the  temperature  is  delightful. 
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and  the  air  pure,  light,  and  elastic ;  but  violent  Btorms  of  rain 
and  hail  occasionally  destroy  the  vintage  and  com,  and  frosts 
occur  later  in  spring  and  earlier  in  autumn  than  in  the  south 
of  Elngland.  The  heat  in  the  southern  region  is  excessive  dur- 
ing the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  part  of  September. 
October  and  November  are  here  the  pleasantest  months  of  the 
year.  In  the  mountainous  tracts  of  this  region  storms  often 
rage  with  great  violence ;  and  the  swarms  of  flies  and  other  in- 
sects are  equally  annoying  and  destructive. 

The  soil  is  various, — but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  highly  fer- 
tile, and  produces  excellent  crops.  Grain  of  all  kinds  is  raised 
in  the  northern  districts,  which  are  scarcely  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  vine ;  and  beet-root  is  extensively  grown  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar.  In  the  middle  districts,  vines  and  every 
species  of  grain  g^w  luxuriantly ;  while,  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, olives,  maize,  and  even  the  orange,  are  cultivated  with 
advantage.  The  wines  of  France,  particularly  those  of  Bur- 
gundy, Champagne,  and  Bordeaux,  are  among  the  most 
esteemed  in  Europe.  Agriculture  has  of  late  undergone  somes 
improvement,  but  suffers  much  from  the  too  great  subdivision 
of  property,  there  being  more  than  five  millions  of  proprietors, 
half  of  whom  hold  lands  not  exceeding  £3  or  £A  of  yearly  value. 
Coal  is  found  in  various  parts,  and  is  wrought  for  the  use  of 
manufactories,  but,  as  it  is  little  employed  for  domestic  fuel, 
great  plantations  are  raised  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country,  both  for  fire- wood  and  for  covert  to  the  beasts  of  the 
chase.  Among  the  wild  animals  is  the  wolf;  and  the  bear 
is  still  found  in  the  Pyrenees.  Provence,  Languedoc,  and 
Dauphlny,  maintain  large  flocks  of  sheep.  The  most  exten- 
sive and  fertile  pastures  for  cattle  are  in  Normandy  and 
Auvergne. 

The  minerals  of  France  are  of  considerable  importance. 
Iron  and  lead  abound  in  Bretagne.  Antimony  is  found  in  va- 
rious places  in  such  quantities  as  would  supply  all  Europe. 
Silver,  copper,  cobalt,  manganese,  zinc,  vitriol,  and  alum,  may 
be  enumerated  among  the  other  productions  of  the  French 
mines.  Jet  is  found  in  gpreat  quantities  in  the  department  of 
Aube ;  and  turquoises,  little  inferior  to  those  of  the  East,  are 
gathered  among  the  mountains  of  Aveyron.  Excellent  freestone 
occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris ;  and  there  are  quarries  of  jasper  in  Franche-Comt6, 
And  of  beautiful  marble  in  the  Pyrenees.  At  Salins,  in  Franche- 
Comt6,  are  salt-springs.    The  principal  mineral  waters  are  at 
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Aix,  Bagndres,  and  Bardges.    The  hot  springs  of  Bardges  are 
well  known. 

Among  the  natural  cariosities  of  France,  the  most  Temai*k- 
able  is  the  plain  of  La  Cran,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhone.  It 
covers  an  area  of  abont  20  square  leagues,  filled  with  gravel  of 
quartz, — some  pieces  as  large  as  a  man's  head, — ^the  whole 
plain  being  as  destitute  of  vegetation  as  the  shingle  of  the  sea- 
shore. 

France  abounds  in  antiquities.  At  Ntmes  there  are  many 
interesting  remains  of  Roman  art,  such  as  the  house  called  the 
Maison  Quarr4e; — ^a  beautiful  fountain,  with  the  ruins  of  baths, 
statues,  and  other  decorations ; — a  building  supposed  to  have 
been  a  pantheon ; — and  the  walls  of  an  amphitheatre,  nearly  as 
spacious  as  the  Coliseum  of  Rome.  Stone  circles  and  other 
monuments,  at  one  time  regarded  as  Dmidical,  are  found  in 
Picardy ;  and  on  the  coast  of  Yanues,  in  Bretagne,  there  is  a 
monument  of  this  kind  which  almost  rivals  that  of  Stonehenge. 
In  the  cathedral  church  of  Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  is  preserved 
a  roll  of  tapestry,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Matilda,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  representing  the  progress  and  termination 
of  the  eventful  contest  between  her  husband  and  Harold. 

In  political  importance,  France  is  one  of  the  first  countries 
in  the  world.  Her  subjects  are  active  and  brave,  and  her  his- 
tory under  Napoleon  I.  proves  what  her  troops  are  able  to 
achieve  in  war  when  well  disciplined  and  commanded  by  com- 
petent generals.  The  disasters  which  befell  her  in  her  2 10  days* 
struggle  with  Prussia  in  1870-71  were  ascribable  to  the  miser- 
ably defective  organization  of  her  army  and  its  resources,  and  to 
the  fact  of  her  being  outnumbered  by  the  vast  armies  of  thor- 
oughly trained  soldiers  which  the  confederated  states  of  Ger- 
many were  able  at  once  to  bring  into  the  field.  The  French 
navy  took  little  or  no  active  part  in  the  late  war  with  Prussia. 
It  consists  of  about  500  vessels  of  various  descriptions,  manned 
by  about  43,000  men.  In  1876  the  revenue  of  France  was 
£103,000,000,  and  her  debt  £937,000,000 ;  the  latter  being  up- 
wards of  £415,000,000  in  excess  of  what  it  was  previous  to  1870. 

Ample  as  her  resources  are,  France  yields  the  palm,  both  in 
manufactures  and  in  commerce,  to  Britain.  Her  silks  and  wool- 
len cloths  are  remarkable  for  their  durability  and  fine  colours ; 
her  laces  and  linens,  her  plate-glass  and  porcelain,  are  in  ex- 
tensive demand ;  and  her  wines,  brandies,  and  printed  books, 
are  exported  everywhere.  It  was  not  until  1860  that  she 
began  to  relax  the  fetters  of  protective  and  prohibitory  duties 
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which  had  so  long  crippled  her  commerce  and  manafactureH ; 
and  since  that  date  her  commerce  has  greatly  increased.  The 
annual  value  of  her  exports  amounts  to  £168,000,000  sterling, 
the  imports  to  £146,000,000.  Her  canals  are  estimated  at 
upwards  of  2000  miles.  Her  railway  system  has  made  rapid 
progress,  lines  extending  to  an  aggregate  of  ahout  10,000  miles 
being  in  operation. 

The  predominant  religion  is  the  Roman-catholic,  with  nearly 
600,000  Protestants  and  50,000  Jews.  These  three  de- 
nominations receiye  state  aid,  and  all  other  sects  are  tolerated. 
Public  education  is  liberally  encouraged  by  the  state.  The 
French  are  characterized  by  their  gaiety  and  good  humour, 
and  their  polite  attention  to  strangers.  In  literature  and 
science  they  have  long  held  a  distinguished  place.  The  Franks^ 
a  people  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  entered  France  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  country. 

After  the  tumults  of  the  Revolution  of  1789  had  subsided, 
France  gradually  returned  from  the  anarchy  of  republicanism 
to  the  more  settled  state  of  monarchy.  Under  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  who  assumed  the  sovereign  power  as  Emperor  in 
1804,  the  government  was  military  and  absolute ;  but  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family  in  1815,  various  reforms 
were  made  tending  to  assimilate  it  more  nearly  to  that  of 
Britain.  The  Revolution  of  1830  expelled  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  called  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans  to 
the  throne.  In  February  1848,  a  third  Revolution  was  effected, 
followed  by  the  flight  of  the  king  and  the  royal  family,  the 
abolition  of  monarchical  institutions,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  republic.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  nephew  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  was  chosen  the  first  President  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  electors.  In  December  1851,  he 
suppressed  the  National  Assembly,  and  appealed  to  the  people 
to  ratify  his  acts,  and  to  prolong  his  tenure  of  the  Presidency 
for  ten  years.  The  appeal  was  successful ;  and  in  December 
1852.  a  vast  majority  of  the  voters  ratified  the  Prince  Presi- 
dent's revival  of  the  Empire,  and  assumption  of  the  title  of 
Napoleon  III.,  Emperor  of  the  French.  At  Sedan,  on  the  2d 
September  1870,  he  suiTendered  himself  a  prisoner  of  war  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  two  days  thereafter  his  dynasty  was 
deposed  by  a  revolutionary  mob  at  Paris,  and  a  Republic  pro- 
claimed. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  France  ?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles?  What  population  does  it  contain?  What  are  its  provinces? 
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Into  what  departments  have  these  proyinces  been  divided?  What 
accessions  of  territory  did  France  gain  in  1860?  What  territory 
did  she  lose  in  1871?  What  are  the  principal  towns  of  Picardj? 
of  Normandj^?  etc.  Name  the  chief  islands  of  France — ^its  capes 
—its  moontains— its  rivers— its  foreign  possessions.  Where  are 
Pan,  Paris,  Caen,  Marseilles,  Versailles,  Narbonne,  Dunkirk,  Ca- 
lais, La  Eochelle,  Agen  ?  etc  Where  are  the  Cevennes  Moantains, 
I^  Hogae,  the  Seine,  Noirmoutier,  the  Somme,  Ome,  Loire  ?  etc 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  France  situated  ? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  its  general  appearance  ? 
In  what  parts  of  the  countir  does  picturesque  and  beautiful  scenery 
occur?  At  what  distance  from  Calais  does  tbe  traveller  meet  with 
mountains  ?  What  is  the  extent  of  this  enormous  assemblage  of 
rocks  ?    W  hat  are  the  other  principal  ridges  of  mountains  in  France  V 

What  kind  of  climate  has  France?  What  country  does  the 
northern  region  resemble  in  climate,  and  with  what  dil^rence? 
Describe  the  climate  of  the  central  region.  During  what  mondui 
does  excessive  heat  prevail  in  the  southern  region  ?  What  are  the 
pleasantest  months  of  the  year  there  ?  To  what  evils  is  this  part  of 
the  country  exposed? 

What  is  the  general  character  of  the  soil  ?  What  are  the  prevail- 
ing  productions  in  the  several  districts?  Has  agriculture  lately 
undergone  any  improvement  ?  For  what  purposes  are  great  plan- 
fatious  raised  in  every  part  of  the  country?  By  what  species  ot 
wild  animals  is  France  mfested?  What  provinces  maintain  large 
flocks  of  sheep  ?  In  what  provinces  are  the  most  extensive  pastures 
for  cattle? 

Are  the  minerals  of  France  important?  Enumerate  its  principal 
metals.  Where  does  jet  abound?  Where  are  turquoises  found? 
Where  do  quarries  of  freestone,  of  jasper,  and  of  beautiful  marble 
occur?  Where  are  salt-springs  found?  Where  are  the  principal 
mineral  springs  ?  What  is  the  most  remarkable  natural  curiosity 
in  France?  Does  France  abound  in  antiquities ?  At  what  place 
are  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  Roman  art  ?  Mention  the 
principal  of  them.  In  what  provinces  are  so-called  Druidical  mon- 
uments to  be  seen?  What  relic  of  antiquity  is  preserved  in  the 
.cathedral  church  of  Bayeux? 

What  rank  does  France  hold  in  political  importance?  When 
did  she  prove  what  she  is  able  to  achieve  in  war  ?  To  what  were 
her  defeats  in  the  war  with  Prussia  attributable?  What  is  the  ex- 
tent of  her  navy?  What  was  the  amount  of  her  revenue  and  debt 
in  1876  ? 

Is  France  equal  to  Great  Britain  in  commerce  and  manufactures  ? 
Mention  some  of  her  principal  manufactures.  For  what  are  her 
silks  and  woollen  cloths  remarkable?  By  what  has  her  trade  been 
fettered  and  circumscribed  ?    When  did  she  begin  to  relax  these 

fetters? 

What  is  the  predominant  religion?  Is  education  encouraged? 
What  is  the  general  character  of  the  people  ?  What  place  do  they 
hold  in  literature  and  science  ?  From  what  people  was  the  name 
of  France  derived  ?  Through  what  changes  has  the  government 
of  France  passed  since  the  Kevolution  of  1789?  What  were  the 
changes  effected  by  the  Revolutions  of  1830  and  1848  ?  When  did 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  assume  the  title  of  emperor  ?  What  is  the 
present  government  of  France? 
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DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


ABBiPTILLEi  a  manufacturing 
town  in  Pieardy,  in  the  department 
of  Somme,  on  the  river  of  that  name. 
Pop.  18,S0a— fiO"  7'  N.  lat.  1'  W  E. 
long. 

Adour  ( AdoorOi  a  river  which  rises 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  flows  into  the 
Bav  of  Biscay  helow  Bayonne. 

Agde,  a  seaport  and  fortress  in 
LanguedoG,  department  of  Hdraalt, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Canal  du  M  idi. 
Pop.  8829. 

A  gen  (Achang'),  a  town  in  Gul- 
enne,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Lot  and  Garonne.  In  the  vicinity 
there  ia  a  beautiful  view  over  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Garonne,  with  the  Pyre- 
nees in  the  distance.    Pop.  18,887. 

Agincourt  (A-aheng-koor'),  a  vil- 
lage in  Artois,  department  of  Pas  de 
Calais,  fiunons  for  the  great  victory 
gained  over  the  French  by  Henry  V. 
of  England,  on  the  2&th  October  1416. 
Pop.  488. 

Ain,  a  river  which  rises  in  Mount 
Jura,  and  falls  into  the  Rhone  above 
Lyons. 

Aime,  a  river  which  rises  on  the 
borders  of  Lorraine,  and,  passing 
Soissons,  Joins  the  Oise  near  Com- 
pi^;ne. 

Aix  (AiaX  ^  city  of  Provence,  de- 
partment of  Mouths  of  the  Bhone, 
fonnded  by  the  Romans  128  b.o., 
who  named  it  Aqwt  Sextia,  from  its 
celebrated  hot  springs ;  it  has  con- 
siderable trade  and  manufactures. 
Pop.  29,020.-48,  82  N.  6, 27  E. 

Ajucfdo,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of 
Corsica,  and  the  birthplace  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  in  1789.  Pop.  16^646. 
-^.66N.8,44E. 

Araif,  a  town  in  Languedoe.  de- 
partment of  Gard,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cevennes.  It  has  a  large  trade  in 
raw  and  dressed  silk,  with  extensive 
iron-works.    Pop.  19,280. 

Allii,  an  ancient  dty  of  Languedoe, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Tarn, 
with  a  fine  cathedral.    Pop.  17,469. 

Alen'fon,  a  town  in  Normandy, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Ome,  on 
the  Sarthe ;  it  has  extensive  manu- 
factures. Pop.  16,087.-48,26  N. 0,6  E. 

AHier,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Cevennes,  flows  northward,and,pa8S- 
ing  Moulins,  enters  the  Loire  below 
Nevers. 

Am^and,  St  a  town  in  Berri,  de- 
partment of  Cher,  on  the  Cher,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Marmande.    Pop.  8220. 


Am'and  les  Eanz,  St,  a  town  in 
French  Flanders,  department  of 
Norde,  on  the  Scarpa,  with  a  great 
trade  in  flax.    Pop.  10,674. 

Am'l)ert,  a  town  in  Auvergne,  de- 
partment of  Poy  de  Ddme,  in  the 
fine  valley  of  the  Dore,  celebrated 
for  its  paper  manufactures.  Pop. 
7625. 

A'miens,  the  SamaroMva  of  the 
Romans,  a  city  in  Picardy,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Somme,  with  con- 
siderable manufactures.  I  is  cathe- 
dral is  a  noble  edifice.  Here  was 
concluded  a  short-lived  treaty  of 
peace,  in  1802,  between  Britain  and 
l<*rance.  P.  68,747.-49, 68  N.  2, 18  E. 

Anger*',  a  town  in  Anjou,  capital 
of  the  departmentof  Maine  and  Loire, 
near  the  Junction  of  the  Sarthe  and 
Mayenne;  it  has  a  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  68,464.-47, 28  N.  0,  88  W. 

AngoulSme',  a  handsome  town  in 
AngoumaiSjCapital  of  thedepartment 
of  Charente,  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
through  which  flows  the  Charente. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  paper  manu- 
factures. P.  26,928.-46, 89  N.  0,10  E. 

Angoumaijr',  a  former  province  in 
the  west  of  the  country. 

Ai\jon  (Ang'zhoo),  a  province 
south-east  of  Bretagne. 

AnnonaV',  a  thriving  manufactur- 
ing town  in  Languedoe,  department 
of  Ardtehe.    Pop.  17,088. 

Ari^ge',a  river  which  has  its  source 
in  the  Pyrenees,  passes  Foix,  and 
falls  into  the  Garonne  near  Toulouse. 

Aries,  the  ancient  Arelate,  a  city 
of  Provence,  demrtment  of  Months 
of  the  Rhone.    Pop.  24,696. 

Ar'ras,  the  ancient  yemetaeum,  a- 
strong  town  in  Artois,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  on  the 
S<^urpe.  It  was  long  famous  for  its 
manufactureof  tape8try,which  hence 
took  the  name  of  arras.  Pop.  27,329. 
—60, 17  N.  2,  46  E. 

Artois  (Ar'twa),  a  former  province 
in  the  north  of  the  country. 

Auch  (Osh),  a  dty  in  Gascony, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Gers ;  it 
has  an  ancient  cathedral.  P.  18,087. 

Aurii'lac,  a  town  in  Auvergne, 
capital  of  tne  department  of  Cantal, 
on  the  Jordanne.    Pop.  11,^93. 

Antuu  (Otnng'),  the  ancient  Bi- 
braete  and  Auffustodunumf  a  city  in 
Burgundy,  department  of  Safine  and 
Loire,  containing  numerous  remains 
of  Roman  art.    Pop.  11,684. 
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Auveryne',  a  mountainou:»  pro- 
vince in  the  interior. 

Auxerre  (OsareO*  *  ci^  in  Bar- 
pmdy,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Yonne,  surrounded  hy  extensiTe 
vineyards.    Pop.  15;631. 

Anxonne',  a  fortifiied  town  in  Bnr- 
gnndy,  deputment  of  Cote  d'Or,  on 
the  Sadne,  with  an  arsenal,  military 
school,  and  cannon  foundry.  Pop. 
5555. 

Avey'ron,  a  river  which  rises  in 
the  Cevennes,  and,  flowing  W.,  joins 
the  Tarn  below  Montanban. 

Avignon  ( Avin'yong),  a  small  pro- 
vince in  the  S.E. 

Avign'onyCapital  of  thedepartment 
of  Vaaclase,  on  the  Rhone,  in  a  rich 
and  fraitftil  plain.  Near  it  is  the 
celebrated  fountain  of  Vancluse,  hal- 
lowed by  the  names  of  Petrarch  and 
Laura.  Avignon  was  the  residence 
of  the  Popes  from  1309  to  1377,  and 
it  continued  to  belong  to  them  until 
1791,  when  it  was  annexed  to  France. 
Pop.  88,196. 

AvrauchM',  a  town  in  Normandy, 
department  of  Manche,  delightfully 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  about 
two  miles  from  the  sea.     Pop.  8137. 

BAGNER^iSK,  a  town  in  Ouienne, 
department  of  Upper  Pyrenees,  on 
the  Adour,  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
waters  and  warm  baths.    Pop.  9464. 

Barbgea^,  a  village  about  12  miles 
S.  of  BagntoeSy  famed  for  its  mineral 
hot  springs. 

Bar'fleur,  a  promontory  and  small 
seaport  on  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
department  of  Manche.  Pop.  1304. 
—49, 42  N.  1, 16  W. 

Bar-le-Duc,  a  town  in  Lorraine, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Meuse, 
on  the  Omain;  the  neighbouring 
country  is  celebrated  for  its  wine. 
Pop.  16,175. 

BasqtM  Roads,  on  the  coast  of  Cha- 
rente,  between  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  La 
Rochelle,  and  Rochefort. 

Bas'tia,  a  seaport  in  Corsica,  with 
a  strong  castle.  Pop.  17,850.-42, 41 
N.  9, 27  E. 

Bay'eux,  a  town  in  Normandy, 
department  of  Calvados,  with  a  fine 
cathedral.    Pop.  8536. 

Bayonne',  a  strong  seaport  in  the 
department  of  Lower  Pyrenees,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Nive  and  the 
Adour,four  miles  from  the  Bayof  Bis- 
cay.  Pop.  27,1731—48,  29  N.  1, 28  W. 

B^am,  a  former  province  in  the 
S.W. 

Beaucaire'  (Bo),  a  town  in  Langue- 


doc,  department  of  Gard,  on  tlie 
Rhone,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a 
fine  suspension  bridge;  its  annual 
fair  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  Europe. 
Pop.  8804. 

Beanne  (Bone%  a  town  in  Bur- 
gundy, department  of  Cdte  d'Or, 
famed  for  its  wine.    Pop.  11,176. 

Beauvais  (BovayOi  the  aadent 
Ccesaromoffus,  a  thriving  town,  capi> 
tal  of  the  departmant  of  Oise ;  it  has 
a  fine  cathedral.    Pop.  16JSSI. 

Bel'fort  or  Be^fort,  a  territory  and 
strong  town  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Doubs,  occupying  the  small  portion 
of  Alsace  not  ceded  to  Qermmay  in 
1871.    Pop.  66,781. 

Bell«  Isle,  an  island  off  the  S.  coast 
of  Bretague,  department  of  Morhi- 
han.  Pop.  10,804.-47, 16  N.  8, 13  W. 

Ber'nard,  Little  St,  one  of  the 
Gndan  Alps  in  Savoy,  by  which  it  is 
supposed  Hannibal  passed  into  Italy. 

Ber'ri,  a  province  in  the  interior. 

Besan'^^n,  the  Veaontio  of  the  Ro- 
mans, a  handsome  fortified  city  in 
Franche-Gomt^  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Doubs,  with  extensive 
trade  and  manufactures.  Pop.  ^,401. 
—47, 13  N.  6,  2  E. 

Bezier«^,  an  ancient  city  of  rx>wer 
Languedoc,  department  of  H^rault, 
on  the  Orb,  near  the  Royal  Canal, 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  81,468. 

Blanc,  Mount  (Blang),  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  the 
highest  mountain  of  Europe,  exhibit* 
ing  all  the  g^randeur  and  desolation 
of  Alpine  scenery.  Its  summit  is 
15,760  feet  above  the  sea. 

Blois  (Blo^aw),  a  city  of  Orltenais, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Loir  and 
Cher,  on  the  Loire,  overhanging 
which  is  the  celebrated  castle  of 
Blois.  Pop.  19360.— 47, 8^  N.  1,20  E. 

Bordeaux  (Bor'do),  the  Burdigdla 
of  the  ancients,  one  of  the  most  opu- 
lent and  elegant  cities  in  France 
capital  of  the  department  of  Gironde, 
situated  on  the  Garonne.  The  com- 
merce of  Bordeaux  is  very  extensive, 
its  great  articles  of  export  being 
wines,  brandies,  and  frtiits.  Pop. 
194,055.-44,  60  N.  0, 84  W. 

Boulo^e^  a  seaport  in  Artois,  de- 
partment of  Pas-de-Calais;  a  place 
of  great  resort  for  English  families. 
Pop.  89,700.-«60,  44  N.  1, 87  E. 

Bourbon''nai«,  a  former  province 
in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Bourlbon-Yendde.  See  Boehe-sur- 
I  Yon,  La. 
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Bourg,  a  city  In  Bargnndy,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Ain,near  which 
are  a  stately  church  and  mauBOleum. 
Pop.  14,280. 

Bourgea,  the  ancient  Avarieuntf  a 
city  in  Berri,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Cher,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Aaron  and  the  Y^vre,  with  a 
noble  cathedral.    Pop.  81,812. 

Brest,  a  strongly  fortified  seaport 
in  Bretagne,departmentof  FinisUre, 
the  chief  naval  station  of  France,  on 
the  Atlantic,  with  an  excellent  har- 
bour, arsenal,  and  docks.  Pop.  66,272. 
—48,  23  N.  4,  29  W. 

Bretapne",  or  Brit^tany,  a  large 
maritime  province  in  the  N.W. 

Brian''9on,a  strongly  fortified  town 
in  Dauphiny,  department  of  Upper 
Alps,  on  the  Durance.    Pop.  4160. 

Brieuc.  St,  a  town  in  Bretagne, 
capital  of  the  department  of  COtes 
du  Nord.    Pop.  15,268. 

Brive,  a  town  in  Limousin,  depart- 
ment of  Gorr6ze,  in  a  fertile  valley 
on  the  river  of  that  name.   P.  10,766. 

Bur'gundy  (Fr.  Bourgogne),  a  pro- 
vince in  the  E.  celebrated  for  its  wines. 

CAEN  (Kang),  a  commercial  city 
of  Normandy,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Calvados,  on  the  Ome,which 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons. 
It  contains  several  fine  old  edifices, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  university.  Here 
William  the  Conqueror  was  buried. 
Pop.  41,210.-40, 11  N.  0, 21  W. 

Cahor*',  a  town  in  Guienne,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Lot ;  the  neigh- 
bouring country  produces  excellent 
wine.    Pop.  14,693. 

Cal'^ais  (or  CalayO>a  strong  seaport 
of  Artois,  department  of  Pas  de  Ca- 
lais, nearly  opposite  Dover  in  Eng- 
land, to  which  packets  sail  regularly. 
After  a  memorable  siege,  it  surren- 
dered to  Edward  III.  in  1847,  and 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
J^iglish  till  1668,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Duke  of  Ouise.  Pop.  12,848. 
-^67N.1,61E. 

Cam^rai,an  ancient  dtyof  French 
Flanders,  department  of  Nord,  long 
fiuned  for  the  manu&cture  of  earn- 
brie.  Pop.  82,897.-60, 10  N.  8, 18  E. 

Cannes  (Kan),  a  seaport  of  Pro- 
vence, department  of  Maritime  Alps, 
much  frequented  by  English  visitors. 
Pop.  10.144. 

CantaK,  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
Auvergne ;  of  which  the  Plomb  de 
Cantal  is  6200,  and  the  Puy  de  Sancy 
6224  feet  high. 

Carcassonne',  a  handsome  town  in 


Languedoc,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Aude,  with  manufiutures  of  cloth. 
Pop.  28,644. 

Cas'treA,  a  town  in  Languedoc, 
department  of  Tarn,  on  the  A  gout, 
the  seat  of  considerable  manufac- 
tures.   Pop.  28,461. 

Cette,  a  strong  seaiwrt  in  Langue- 
doc, department  of  H4rault,  on  an 
inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Lions,  with  a 
flourishing  trade.  Pop.  26,826r>43, 
24  N.  8, 42  £. 

Gevenne«%  a  chain  of  mountains 
in  Languedoc,  remarkable  as  the 
retreat  of  the  persecuted  Protestants 
in  the  17th  century. 

Chalons-sur-Marne  (Shalong),  an 
ancient  town  in  Champagne,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Mame.  P.  16,463. 

Ghalon-Bur-Sodne,  a  town  in  Bur- 
gundy, department  of  Sadne  and 
Loire,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
central  canal  which  unites  the  Sadne 
and  the  Loire.    Pop.  20,427. 

Chamber'y,  an  episcopal  city  on 
the  Leysse,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
duchy  of  Savoy,  ceded  in  1860  by  Sar- 
dinia to  France,  to  which  it  belonged 
from  1792  to  1816,  when  Chambery 
was  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Mount  Blanc.  It  is  now  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  Savoy.  Pop. 
19,144.-46, 89  N.  6,  61  E. 

Chamouif',  St,  a  busy  manufacture 
ing  town  in  Lyonnais,  department  of 
Loire,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gier 
and  the  Janon.    Pop.  12,686. 

Chamou^'ni,  a  celebrated  valley  in 
Savoy,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Blanc. 

Ghampagne(ShampanO,a  province 
in  the  N.E.,  celebrated  for  the  wine 
to  which  it  gives  name. 

Chan'^tilly,  a  pretty  town,  depart- 
ment of  Oise,  on  the  Nonette,  a  prin- 
cipal centre  of  the  lace  manufacture, 
celebrated  for  its  royal  palace  and 
park,  and  magnificent  gardens  and 
waterworks.    Pop.  3478. 

Charente(Sharangf),a  river  which 
rises  in  Poitou,  and,  flowing  by  a 
very  circuitous  course,  passes  Cognac 
and  Saintes,  and  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  below  Rochefbrt. 

Charltf^ville,  atown  in  Champagne, 
department  of  Ardennes,  on  the 
Mouse,  with  a  manufacture  of  arms 
and  considerable  trade.  Pop.  12,676. 

Char'trM,  a  city  of  Orl^nais,  ca- 
pital of  the  department  of  Euro  and 
Loir,  situated  on  the  Eure,  with  a 
noble  cathedral.    Pop.  19,680. 

Chateauroux  (Shato'roo),  a  town 
in  Berri,  capital  of  the  department  of 
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Indre,  with  large  woollen  manufac- 
tures.   P»p.  18,670. 

ChatelleraulfCeroO,  a  toMm  of  Poi- 
tou,  department  of  Vienne,  noted  for 
its  cutlery  and  arms.    Pop.  16,606. 

Chaumont  (Sho^monj?),  a  tovm  in 
ChampMHie,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Upper  Mame.    Pop.  8600. 

Cher,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne,  washes  St 
Amand,  and  flows  into  the  Loire 
near  Tours. 

Cherbourg   (SherTworg),  an   im- 

5)ortant  seaport,  arsenal,  and  strong 
ortress,  in  Normandy,  department 
of  Manche,  between  Capes  La  Hogue 
and  Barfleur.  Pop.  36,580.-49, 38  N. 
1,  87  W. 

Cholet'',  a  town  in  Anjon,  depart- 
ment of  Maine  and  Loire,  famed  for 
itscambric  manufactures.  Pop.13,652. 

Clermont  (Clair^mong),  a  city  in 
Auvergne,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Puy  de  Ddme.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  Pascal  and  the  seat  of  a  col- 
lege, and  has  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  37,357.-46,  46  N.  3,  6  E. 

Cloud,  St,  a  small  town  7  miles  W. 
from  Paris.  The  magnificent  royal 
chateau  here  was  burnt  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.    Pop.  8956. 

Cognac  (ConiakO,  a  town  in  An- 
goumais,  department  of  Charente,  on 
the  river  of  that  name,  famed  for  its 
brandy.    Pop.  18,677. 

CoUioure  (KoUeoor^,  a  fortified 
seaport  town  in  Roussillon,  depart- 
ment of  Eastern  Pyrenees,  on  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  defended  by 
three  forts.    Pop.  3632. 

Complete'',  a  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Oise,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Olse  with  the  Aisne,  46  miles 
N.  of  Paris,  with  a  royal  palace. 
Pop.  12,281. 

Con^'d^,  a  strong  frontier  fortress 
in  French  Flanders,  department  of 
Nord,  on  the  Schelde.    Pop.  4964. 

Con'dom,  a  town  in  Guienne,  de- 
partment of  Gers,  on  the  Balse,  with 
a  good  trade  in  wine  and  flour.  Pop. 
8282. 

Cor^sica,  a  large  island  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, to  the  N.  of  Sardinia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Straits  of  Bonifacio.  It  abounds  in 
mountains  and  forests,  diversified 
with  fertile  plains.  The  greatest 
elevation,  Mount  Rotondo,  is  9068 
feet  high.    Pop.  258,607. 

Coutance^^,  a  seaport  in  Normandy, 
department  of  Manche,  with  a  fine 
catliedral.    Pop.  8027. 


Cres'sy  or  Cre'cy,  a  Tillage  in 
Picardy,  department  of  Somme,  to 
the  north  of  Abbeville,  memorable 
for  the  great  victory  gained  by  Ed- 
ward III.  over  the  French  in  1846. 
Pop.  1682. 

DAU^HINY,  a  large  and  moun- 
tainous province  in  the  S.  E.,  bounded 
by  the  Alps. 

Daz,  the  AqucB  of  the  Romans,  a 
town  in  Gascony,  department  of 
Landes,  on  the  Adour,  with  a  strong 
castle ;  it  is  famed  for  its  hot  mineral 
springs.    Pop.  9366. 

Denis,  St,  a  town  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  Seine,  6  miles  N.  of  Paris, 
with  a  celebrated  abbey,  the  burial- 
place  of  the  French  kings.  Pop.  31,993. 

Dieppe^,  a  seaport  of  Normandy, 
department  of  Lower  Seine,  between 
which  and  England  there  is  a  re- 
gular intercourse  by  steam-vessels. 
Pop.  20,160—49,  66  N.  1,  5  E. 

Di^e,  a  toMm  in  Provence,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Lower  Alps,  on 
the  Bleone,  a  tributary  of  the  Du- 
rance.   Pop.  6877. 

Dijon  (DeezhongO,  a  city  in  Bur- 
gundy, capital  of  the  department  of 
Cdte  d'Or,  in  a  fertile  plain.  It  has 
many  fine  buildings,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  university.  Bossuet  and  Cre- 
billon  were  natives  of  Dijon.  Fop. 
42,673.-47, 19  N.  6,  2  E. 

Din'^an,  a  town  of  Bretagpie,  de- 
partment  of  Cdtes  du  Nord,  on  the 
Ranee,  much  frequented  for  its  min- 
eral waters.    Pop.  7692. 

Ddle,  an  ancient  town  in  Franche- 
Comtd,  department  of  Jura,  on  the 
Doubs,  and  on  the  canal  uniting  the 
Rhone  with  the  Rhine.  Pop.  11,679. 

Dordo^e',  a  large  river  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne, 
4nd  joins  the  Garonne  below  Bor- 
deaux. 

Dou'ai,  a  fortified  town  in  French 
Flanders,  department  of  Nord,  on  the 
Scarpe,  the  seat  of  a  university,  with 
a  large  arsenal  and  foundry  for  can- 
non.   Pop.  23,840.-60,  22  N.  8,  4  E. 

Drag^i^grn'^an,  a  town  in  Provence, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Var, 
surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
hills.    Pop.  9446. 

Dreux,  an  ancient  town,  depart- 
ment of  Eure  and  Loir,  with  a  costly 
chapel  erected  by  Louis  Philippe. 
Pop.  7418. 

Dunlcirk  (Fr.  Dunkerque),a  strong 
seaport  of  French  Flanders,  depart- 
ment of  Nord,  with  an  excellent  road- 
stead.  Pop.  84,360.-«l,  2  N.  2^  28  £. 
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Darance^,  a  rapid  river  rising  in 
Mount  Gen&vre,  and  discharging  it- 
self into  the  Rhone  near  Avignon. 
It  is  the  Druentia  of  the  Romans, 
which  Hannihal  crossed  in  his  march 
to  the  passage  of  the  Alps. 

ELBEUF',  a  town  in  Normandy, 
department  of  Lower  Seine,  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  French  woollen 
mannfactores.    Pop.  22,848. 

Em^run,  a  town  with  a  strong 
citadel,  in  Danphiny,  department  of 
Upper  Alps,  on  the  Durance.  Pop. 
3751. 

Epinal^  a  town  in  Lorraine,  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  Vosges,  on 
the  Moselle.    Pop.  11,847. 

Etienne^  St,  a  flourishing  town  in 
Lyonnais,  department  of  Loire,  with 
extensive  manufactures  of  arms, 
hardware,  and  ribands.  Pop.  110,814. 
—15, 28  N.  4, 23  E. 

Evreux',  an  ancient  town  in  Nor- 
mandy, capital  of  the  department  of 
Eure;  it  is  situated  on  the  Iton,  in  a 
fertile  valley,  and  has  considerable 
trade.    Pop.  13,350. 

F  AL  AISE^  a  manufacturing  town 
in  Normandy,  department  of  Calva- 
dos, the  birthplace  of  William  the 
Conqueror:  hero  is  a  strong  castle. 
Pop.  8043. 

Fecamp', H  seaport  in  Normandy, 
department  of  Lower  Seine.  Pop. 
13,016. 

Fltehe,  La,  a  town  in  Ai\)ou,  de- 
partment of  Sarthe,  on  the  Loir, 
noted  for  its  military  school  founded 
by  Napoleon  I.    Pop.  8341. 

Foix  (Foaw),  a  town  in  Comtat  de 
Foiz,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Ari^e.    Pop.  6706. 

Fontaincbleau  (bloO>  a  town  in  the 
deportment  of  Seine  and  Mame,  35 
miles  S.E.  of  Paris,  surroimded  by 
a  forest  of  40,620  acres;  its  royal 
palace  was  a  favourite  residence  of 
Napoleon  I.    Pop.  10,941. 

France,  Isle  of,  a  province  in  which 
the  capital  is  situated ;  it  now  forms 
the  departments  of  Oise,  Seine,  Seine 
and  Oise,  and  Seine  and  Mame. 

Francbe-Comt^  (Cong'tay),  a  pro- 
vince on  the  borders  of  Switzerland. 

GAP,  a  town  in  Dauphiny, capital 
of  the  department  of  Upper  Alps,  in 
a  deep  valley  among  mountains.  P. 
8927. 

Gard,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Cevennes,  and  flows  into  the  Rhone 
near  Beaucaire. 

Garonne',  a  large  river  which  rises 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  traverses  the 


8.W.  region  of  the  empire;  below 
Bordeaux  it  receives  the  Dordogne, 
when  it  takes  the  name  of  the 
Gironde. 

Gas'cony  {Fr.  Gasoogne),  a  pro- 
vince in  the  8.W. 

Ger'main-en-Laye,  St,  a  town  in 
the  department  of  Seine  and  Oise,  on 
the  Seine,  14  mUes  N.W.  of  Paris,  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  fine  forest  Its  an- 
ci(>.nt  castle  and  magnificent  terrace, 
1^  mile  in  length,  command  a  de- 
lightful view     Pop.  22^2. 

Ger«,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and,  fiowing  northward, 
falls  into  the  Garonne  above  Agen. 

Gironde',  n  river  or  estuary, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ga- 
ronne and  Dordogne,  discharging  its 
waters  into  the  Atlantic  aftur  a 
course  of  45  miles. 

Giv'ef,  a  strong  frontier-fortress 
in  Champagne,  department  of  Ar- 
dennes, on  the  Meuse.    Pop.  5104. 

Gran'ville,  a  fortified  seaport  in 
Normandy,  department  of  Manche, 
with  a  good  trade  in  the  fisheries. 
Pop.  14,747. 

Grasse,  a  town  in  Provence,  de- 
partment of  the  Maritime  Alps,  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  surrounded  by 
rich  fields  and  gardens.  Pop.  12,500. 

Graveline«',  a  strong  seaport  in 
French  Flanders,  department  of 
Nord.    Pop.  7733. 

Gray,  a  town  of  Franche-Comt^, 
department  of  Upper  Sadne.  P.  6965. 

Greno'ble,  a  strong  town  in  Dau- 
phiny, capital  of  the  department  of 
Is^re,  famous  for  its  manufacture  of 
gloves.  Pop.42,660.— 45,12N.5,43E. 

Gueref,  a  town  in  La  Marche, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Creuse. 
Pop.  5725. 

Gttienne',  a  province  in  the  8.W., 
separated  from  Gascony  by  the  Ga- 
ronne. 

HAGUE,  Cape  La,  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Co- 
tentin,  department  of  Manche. 

Har'fleur,  a  seaport  town  in  Nor- 
mandy, department  of  Lower  Seine. 
Pop.  1750. 

Havre,  Le,  or  Havre  de  Grace 
(Grass),  a  seaport  in  Normandy, 
oiepartment  of  Lower  Seine,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine.    Pop.  86,825. 

Haztf'brouck,  a  handsome  manu- 
facturing town  in  French  Flanders, 
department  of  Nord,  on  the  Bourre. 
Pop.  9436. 

Hiere«',  a  cluster  of  islets  in  the 
Mediterranean,  S.E.  of  Toulon. 
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Hog^,  La,  a  cape  in  the  N.W.  oi 
Normandy,  department  of  Manche. 
—49,  43  N.  1,  87  W. 

Ilon^'fleur,  a  seaport  in  Normandy, 
department  of  Calvados,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine    Pop.  9061. 

ISERE',  a  rapid  river  which  rises 
in  the  Alps,  passes  Grenoble,  and 
falls  into  the  Rhone  above  Valence. 

Issoo'dan,  a  manufacturing  town 
in  Berri,  department  of  Indre.  Pop. 
14,230. 

JU'RA,  Mount,  a  ehain  of  moun- 
tains between  France  and  Switzer- 
land; the  highest  peak  is  6588  feet 
above  the  sea. 

LANDRE'CIES,  a  strong  town 
in  French  Flanders,  department  of 
Nord,  on  the  Sambre.    Pop.  3990. 

Lan'gre«,  an  ancient  town  in  Cham- 
pagne, department  of  Upper  Mame, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Mame ;  it  is 
noted  for  its  cutlery.    Pop.  9632. 

Languedoc',  an  extensive  province 
in  the  south,  celebrated  for  its  fine 
climate  and  fertile  plain.*!. 

Langnedoc^,  the  Canal  of,  extends 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  Toulouse, 
where  it  enters  the  Garonne,  form- 
ing an  inland  navigation  from  sea  to 
sea.  It  is  160  miles  long,  and  cost 
more  than  £1,300,000. 

La'on,  a  townin  the  Isle  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Aisne. 
Pop.  10,365. 

Lav'al,  a  town  in  Maine,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Mayenne,  with 
linen  n manufactures.    Pop.  26,343. 

Lille  or  Li«le,  a  flourishing  city  in 
French  Flanders,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Nord,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  It 
has  extensive  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. Pop.  158,117.-50, 38  N.  3, 4  E. 

Limoge«^,  a  town  in  Limousin, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Upper 
Vienne,  with  woollen  and  porcelain 
manufactures.    Pop.  65,134. 

Limousin  {zeng^,  an  interior  pro- 
vince W.  of  Auvergne. 

Lisieuor',  a  thriving  manufacturing 
town  in  Normandy,  department  of 
Calvados,  on  theTouques.  Pop.l2p20. 

LO,  St,  a  manufacturing  town  in 
Normandy,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Manche,  on  the  Yire.    Pop.  9287. 

Lodevtf',  a  strong  town  in  Langue- 
doc,  department  of  H^ranlt,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cevennes,  with  great 
cloth  manufactures.    Pop.  9464. 

Loire  (Loawr^,  alarge  river,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  Cevennes,  and 
traverses  the  central  region  of  ttio 


country.  Its  course  is  N.W.  to  Or- 
leans; thence,  flowing  westward,  it 
discharges  itself  into  the  Atlantic 
below  Nantes. 

Lons-le-San^nier  (Long),  a  town 
in  Franche-Comid,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Jura.    Pop.  10,701. 

Lorient  (ang),  a  strong  and  hand- 
some seaport  in  Bretagne,  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  with  a  royal  ar- 
senal and  dockyard.  Pop.  34,660l — 
47, 44  N.  3,  21  W. 

Lorraine",  n  province  in  the  N.E., 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  g^'and- 
duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

Londeac",  a  town  in  Bretagne,  de- 
partment of  Cdtes  du  Nord,  the  cen- 
tre of  a  large  linen  trade.  Pop.  6993. 

Louvier^",  a  flourishing  town  of 
Normandy,  department  of  Eure,  a 
principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  of 
fine  cloths.    Pop.  11,360. 

Lune'ville,  a  town  in  Lorraine,  de- 
partment of  Meurthe  and  Moselle, 
with  a  military  school.    Pop.  12^,369. 

Lyon'nais,  a  province  in  the  S.E., 
separated  from  Dauphiny  by  the 
Rhone. 

Ly'ons  (Fr.  Lvon),  a  city  in  Lyon- 
nais,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Rhone,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhone  and  SaOne.  It  is,  in  point  of 
wealth,  the  second  city  in  France, 
and  is  distingruished  for  its  extensive 
manufactures  of  silk,  and  other  rich 
fabrics.  Lyons,  the  Luffdunum  of  the 
ancients,  was  early  an  important 
place,and  still  shows  several  remains 
of  Roman  magnificence.  Pop.  828,417. 
—45,  46  N.  4, 49  E. 

MACON  (MakongO>  &  town  in 
Burgundy,  capital  of  the  d^artment 
of  Sadne  and  Loire,  noted  for  its  ex- 
cellent wine.    Pop.  17,453. 

Maine,a  province  in  the  W.,boand- 
ed  on  the  N.  by  Normandy. 

Malo,  St,  a  strong  seaport  in  Bre- 
tagne,department  of  Ille  andVilaine ; 
it  has  a  good  trade,  and  is  much  ft«- 
quented  as  a  watering-place.  Pop. 
12,316.— 48,89  N.  2,1  W. 

Mans  (Mawng),  Le,  a  manufac- 
turing town  in  Maine,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Sartbe.     Pop.  46,961. 

Marche  (Marsh),  La,  a  province 
between  Poitou  and  Auvergne. 

Mame,  a  large  river  which  rises 
in  the  heights  of  Langres  in  Cham- 
pagne, and  enters  the  Seine  at  Cha- 
renton,  noar  Paris. 

Marseill««"  {Fr.  Marseille),  the 
ancient  Mcusilia^  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial city  and  seaport  in  Provence, 
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on  the  Mediterranean,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
and  the  great  emporinm  of  trade  to 
the  Levant  Pop.  812,864.— 48, 17  N. 
5,22E. 

Maabenge',  a  strong  frontier  town 
in  French  Flanders,  department  of 
Nord,  on  the  Samhre.    Pop.  134284. 

Mayennd^,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Normandy,  passes  Angers,  and  falls 
into  the  Loire. 

Mayenntf^  a  town  in  Maine,  de- 
partment or  Mayenne.    Pop.  10,127. 

Meaux  (Mo)^  town  in  Champagne, 
department  of  Seine  and  Marne. 
Pop.  11,202. 

Melon',  a  town  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Seine  and  Marne.    Pop.  11,130. 

Mcnde,  a  manufacturing  town  in 
Lang^edoc,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Los^re.    Pop.  6906. 

Menton  {Itdl.  Menton^)  a  town  in 
the  department  of  the  Maritime 
Alps,  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Nice.  Its 
mild  climate  attracts  to  it  a  large 
number  of  invalids.    Pop.  6644. 

Merville'  or  Merghem',  the  an- 
cient Menariaeum,  a  town  in  French 
Flanders,  department  of  Nord,  on 
the  Lys,  18  miles  W.  of  Lille.  Fop. 
6844. 

Mouse,  a  large  river  which  rises  in 
Champagne,  and,  flowing  northward, 
passes  through  Belgium  and  the  S. 
of  Holland,  and  ft  lis  into  the  North 
Sea  below  Rotterdam. 

Mesi6r««^,  a  strong  frontier-town 
in  Champagne,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes,  on  the  Mouse. 
Pop.  4312. 

Monaco,  a  town  and  small  prin- 
cipality, 18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Nice. 
Pop.  of  town,  1887 ;  of  principality, 
3127. 

Montanban  (Mongto^ng),  a  hand- 
some manufacturing  town  in  Oui- 
enne,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Tame  aud  Garonne,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Tarn,  and  distinguished 
for  its  Protestant  seminary.  Pop. 
25,624.-44, 1  N.  1,  21  E. 

Mon<brison  (song'),  a  town  in  Ly- 
onnais,  capital  of  die  department  of 
Loire.    Pop.  6987. 

Mont-de-Marsan^  a  town  in  Gas- 
cony,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Landes,  on  the  Midouze.   Pop.  8616. 

Montelimar,  a  town  in  Danphiny, 
department  of  Drome,  on  the  Rhone. 
Pop.  11,122. 

Montpellier,  an  ancient  town  in 
Languedoci  capital  of  the  department 


of  Udrault,  famed  for  its  pure  air  and 
mild  climate.  It  was  early  the  seat 
of  a  celebrated  medical  school,  and 
has  considerable  trade  and  manufac- 
tures.   Pop.  67,727. 

Morlaix',  a  town  in  Bretagne,  de- 
partment of  Finist^re,  with  consider- 
able trade.  Pop.  14,369.-48,  84  N. 
3,60W. 

Moselle^,  a  river  which  rises  in 
the  Yosges  Mountains,  and,  flowing 
northward,  passes  Toul  and  Pont- 
a-Mousson;  entering  Germany  at 
the  N.W.  comer  of  the  territory 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  it  separates 
Luxemburg  from  Rhenish  Prussia, 
and  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Coblentz. 

Moulins  (MoolengO,  a  town  in 
Bourbonnais,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Allier.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Marshal  Yilliers  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Berwick.    Pop.  20,386. 

NAN'CY,  an  elegant  city  in  Lor- 
raine, capital  of  the  department  of 
Meurthe  and  Moselle.  Its  gates  are 
liketriumphal  arches,  and  the  Royal 
Square,  built  by  Stanislaus,  King  of 
Poland,  is  adorned  with  beautiful 
fountains.  Pop.  62,978.-48,  41  N. 
6, 11  E. 

Nantes  (Nangt),  the  ancient  Con- 
divicnum,  a  large  commercial  city 
and  seaport  in  Bretagne,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Lower  Loire,  about 
80  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire. 
The  Edict  of  Nantes,  granting  tolera- 
tion to  the  Protestants  in  France,  was 
issued  by  Henry  IV.  in  1698,  and  re- 
voked by  Louis  XI Y.  in  1686.  Pop. 
118,617.-47, 13  N.  1,  33  W. 

Napoldon  Yend^e.  See  Roche- 
sur-Yon,  La. 

Narbonne',  an  ancient  city  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  department  of  Aude,  with  a 
fine  cathedral.    Pop.  17,266. 

Never*',  a  town  in  Niveraais,  ca- 
pital of  the  department  of  Ni^vre,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Ni6vre  and  Loire, 
celebrated  for  its  enamel,  porcelain, 
and  iron  works.    Pop.  22,276. 

Nice  (NeessX  a  province  on  the 
Mediterranean,  ceded  in  1860  by 
Sardinia  to  France.  Along  with 
portions  of  the  department  of  Yar,  it 
was  erected  into  the  department 
of  the  Maritime  Alps. 

Nice  (Neess),  an  ancient  city  and 
seaport,  capitu  of  the  department  of 
the  Maritime  Alps,  beautifully  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  Paglion. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  mild  climate. 
It  belonged  to  France  from  1792  to 
1814f  and  was  agidn  ceded  to  France 
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hj  SardinU  in  1860.  Pop.  62,377. 
—43,  42  N.  7, 17  E. 

Nime«  or  NUme«,  the  ancient  Ne- 
masut,  a  city  in  Languedoc,  capital 
of  tlie  department  of  Gard,  in  a  fer- 
tile yale,  encompassed  by  liills.  It 
contains  several  interesting  monu- 
ments of  Roman  antiquity.  It  lias 
a  flourishing  silk  manufacture.  Pop. 
62^94.— 43,50  N.  4,  21  E. 

Ni'ort,  a  town  in  Poitou,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Deux  Sevres, 
situated  on  the  picturesque  banks 
of  the  S^vre.    Pop.  21,344. 

Niver'nai*,  a  province  in  the  in- 
terior, on  the  west  of  Burgundy. 

Noirmoii'tier,  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Bretagne,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire.    Pop.  6347. 

Nor'mandy,  a  maritime  province 
on  the  English  Channel. 

OISE,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Ardennes,  and,  receiving  the  Aisne 
near  Compiegne,  falls  into  the  Seine 
below  St  Germain. 

Oreron,  an  island  on  the  S.W. 
coast,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Charente.  Pop.  18,178.-46, 66  N.  1, 
20  W. 

O^'mer,  St,  a  strongly  fortified  town 
in  Artois,  department  of  Pas  de  Ca- 
lais, on  the  Aa,  the  seat  of  an  active 
trade.  Pop.  22^381.-60,  44  N.  2, 
16  E. 

Or'ange,  the  ancient  Arausio,  a 
town  in  the  department  of  Yancluse, 
in  a  beautiful  plain,  near  the  Rhone; 
it  has  some  interesting  Roman  re- 
mains.   Pop.  10,064. 

Or'ldanaia,  a  province  in  the  in- 
terior, S.  of  the  Isle  of  France. 

Orldans  (OrHeang),  the  Qendbum 
of  the  Romans,  a  city  of  Orl^anais, 
capital  of  the  di^partment  of  Loiret, 
situated  on  the  Loire,  over  which  is 
a  noble  bridge.  Its  cathedral  is  a 
fine  edifice ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  uni- 
versity ;  and  is  famous  for  the  mem- 
orable siege  which  its  inhabitants, 
animated  by  Joan  of  Arc,  sustained 
against  the  English  in  1428.  Pop. 
48,976.-47,  64  N.  1,  64  E. 

Ome,  a  river  in  Normandy,  which 
falls  into  the  English  Channel  below 
Caen. 

Orth'ez,  a  town  in  Bearn,  depart- 
ment of  Lower  Pyrenees,  on  the 
Gave-du-Pau.  Near  this  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  defeated  the  French 
army  commanded  by  Marshal  Soult, 
in  1814.    Pop.  6626. 

PAK^S,  the  ancient  Lutetia,  the 
capital  of  France,  and  of  the  de- 


partment of  Seine,  stands  upon 
both  banks  of  the  Seine,  over  which 
there  are  22  bridges.  It  was  in- 
vested by  the  Germans  fh)m  19th 
Sept.  1870  nntU  28th  Jan.  1871,  when 
it  capitulated.  Paris  is  distinguished 
for  its  fine  public  buildings,  galleries, 
museums,  and  libraries.  The  dty, 
with  its  environs,  covers  19,506  Eng- 
lish acres.  Pop.  1,986,748.-48,60  N. 
2,20E. 

Pan  (Po),  a  town  in  Beam,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Lower  Pyrenees, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Gave, 
the  birthplace  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France.    Pop.  27,300. 

Per^ig^eux,  an  ancient  town  in 
Guienne,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Dordogne.    Pop.  21,864. 

Perpi^n'an  (yang),  a  strong  fron- 
tier-town in  Roussillon,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Eastern  Pyrenees,  on 
theTet.    Pop.  27,378. 

Pic^ardy,  a  province  in  the  north. 

Poitiers^,  an  ancient  city  of  Poitou, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Yienne; 
memorable  for  the  victory  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  over  the  French 
king,  in  1366.  Pop.  30,036.-46,  36 
N.  0,  20  E. 

Voitouf,  a  maritime  province  in  the 
west  of  France. 

Pons,  St,  a  town  in  Languedoc, 
department  of 'H^rault,  on  the  Jaur, 
with  large  woollen  manufactures. 
Pop.  6832. 

Priva«^,  a  town  in  Languedoc,  ca- 
pital of  the  department  of  Arddche, 
the  centre  of  a  great  silk  trade. 
Pop.  7836. 

Provence  (ProvawngsO,  a  province 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Nice. 

Puy,  Le  (Pwee),  a  town  in  Lan- 
guedoc, capital  of  the  department  of 
Upper  Loire,  situated  in  a  pictu- 
resque valley.  Its  cathedral  is  a 
noble  building.    Pop.  19,233. 

Puy  de  Ddme  ^Pwee),  a  mountain 
in  Auvergne,  4806  feet  high. 

Pyrenees',  an  extensive  range  of 
lofty  mountains,  the  boundary  be- 
tween France  and  Spain.  Mount 
Perdu  is  10,994  feet  high. 

QUEN'TIN,  St,  a  flourishing 
town  in  Picardy,  department  of 
Aisne,  on  the  Somme.  It  has  large 
cotton  manufactures.  The  Canal  of 
St  Quentln,  uniting  the  Schelde  at 
Cambray  with  the  Oise,  passes 
through  a  tunnel,  3  miles  in  length, 
cut  through  solid  rocks.  Pop.  34,811. 

Qni'teron,  a  small  town  in  Bre- 
tagne, depnrtraent  of  Morbihan,  at 
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the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Quiberon.    Fop.  2245- 

Quim'per,  a  town  in  Bretagne,  ca- 
pital of  the  department  of  Finistire, 
on  the  Odet    Pop.  13,169. 

REIMS  or  RAeims,  the  ancient 
DurocortoruM,  a  citf  of  Champagn^e, 
department  of  SCameyOntheVesle.  It 
is  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  France. 
The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
Europe.    P.  71,994.-49, 16  N.  4, 2  E. 

Renn««,  a  city  of  Bretagne,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Ille  and  Vilaiue. 
Its  public  library  contains  several 
rare  boolcs  and  MSS.  Pop.  62,044.— 
48. 7  N.  1, 40  W. 

RAe  or  B&,  an  island  on  the  W. 
eoast,  opposite  La  Rochelle.  Pop. 
16,618.-46, 12  N.  1,  20  W. 

RAone,  a  large  and  rapid  river 
which  rises  in  Switserland,  6  miles 
from  the  source  of  the  Rhine,  and 
expands  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva ; 
issuing  from  which  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  Savoy  and  Bur- 
gundy, and  Dauphiny  and  Burgundy. 
From  Lyons,  its  course  is  southerly, 
and  after  passing  Yienne,  Valence, 
and  Avign^on,  it  enters  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  four  mouths. 

Riom^,  a  town  in  Auvergne,  depart- 
ment of  Puy  de  D6me,  situated  amid 
lofty  mountains  and  fine  scenery. 
Its  manufactures  are  considerable. 
Pop.  10,770. 

Roann«,  a  handsome  town  in  Lyon- 
nais,  department  of  Loire.  P.  20,087. 

Roche-sur-Yon,  La,  formerly  Na- 
polten-Yendte  and  Bourbon-Yendte, 
a  town  in  Poitou,  eapital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Vendue.    Pop.  8841. 

Rochefort(Rosh''fortX  a  strong  sea- 
port in  Aunis,  department  of  Lower 
Charente ;  it  is  a  naval  station,  with 
a  large  arsenal  and  dockyards.  Pop. 
28,299.-46,  66  N.  0,  67  W. 

Rochelle,  La  (RoshelO,  a  strong 
seaport  in  Aunis,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Lower  Charente,  on  a 
small  gulf;  its  trade  is  considerable. 
Pop.  19,606.-46,  9  N.  1,  9  W. 

Rocroi^  a  strong  town  in  Cham- 
pagne, department  of  Ardennes, 
where  the  French,  under  the  Prince 
of  Cond^  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  Spaniards  in  1643.    Pop.  2281. 

Ro'^dez,  a  town  in  Guienne,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Aveyron,  with 
a  fine  cathedral.    Pop.  12,111. 

Romans',  a  fortified  town  in  Dau- 
phiny, department  of  DrOme,  on  the 
(s&re;   it  commands  a  magnificent 


view  of  the  valley  eastward  to  Mount 
Blanc.    Pop.  12,674. 

Roubaix',  a  town  in  French  Flan- 
ders, department  of  Nord,  a  chief 
seat  of  the  French  woollen  manufac- 
ture.   Pop.  76,987. 

Rouen  (Rooang^,  the  ancient  Ao- 
(homagu8,  an  important  commercial 
and  manufacturing  city  in  Nor- 
mandy, capital  of  the  department  of 
Lower  Seine:  its  ancient  cathedral 
is  a  noble  edifice.  Pop.  102,470.— 
49,  26  N.  1,  6  £. 

Rousillon'  (yong)  a  small  province 
in  the  S.,nowf'onmng  the  department 
of  Eastern  Pyrenees.    Pop.  191356. 

SAINTES  (Sengt),  theMediolanum 
and  Santones  of  the  Romans,  a  town 
in  Saintonge,  department  of  Lower 
Charente,  containing  several  Roman 
remains.    Pop.  12,347. 

Saintonge  (SengtonzhO,  a  province 
in  the  W.,  now  forming  the  depart- 
ment of  Lower  Charente. 

Salin*',  a  town  in  Franche-Comt^ 
department  of  Jura,  noted  for  its 
salt-works.    Pop.  6045. 

Sam'bre,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Picardy,  and  joins  the  Meuse  at 
Namur,  in  Belgium. 

Saone,  a  large  river,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  Yosges  Mountains,  and 
falls  into  the  Rhone  at  Lyons. 

Saumur  (SomureO.  a  town  in  An- 
Jon,  department  of  Maine  and  Loire, 
famous  as  a  stronghold  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies.   Pop.  12,652. 

Savoy,  the  ancient  Sdbatidiay  a 
mountainous  district,  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Alps,  which  divide  it 
from  Italy.  It  was  an  independent 
county  from  1027  till  1416,  and  a 
duchy  from  1416  till  1720,  when  its 
dukes  became  kings  of  Sardinia.  It 
was  annexed  to  France  from  1792  till 
1816,  forming  the  department  of 
Mount  Blanc,  and  part  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Leman.  It  was  restored  to 
Sardinia  in  1816,  and  ceded  by  that 
country  to  France  in  1860.  P.  545,431. 
It  has  been  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments, vis..  Savoy  (pop.  267,958)  and 
Upper  Savoy  (pop.  273,027). 

ScAelde  or  Escau^  a  large  river 
which  rises  in  Picardy,  and  entering 
Belgium  falls  into  the  North  Sea 
below  Antwerp. 

Sedan',  a  strong  frontier-town  in 
Champagne,departmentof  Ardennes, 
on  the  Meuse,  the  birthplace  of  Mar- 
shal Turenne.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  manufacture  of  fine  woollencloths 
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and  of  fire-arms.  Pop.  14,346.  On 
Ist  September  1870,  a  decisive  battle 
was  fought  at  Sedan  between  100,000 
French  and  240,000  Grermans.  Next 
day  the  French  capitulated,  and 
Napoleon  IIT.  surrendered  himself 
and  his  army  as  prisoners  of  war  to 
the  King  of  Prussia. 

Seine  (Sane),  a  large  river  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Burgundy ; 
receiving  in  its  course  numerous  tri- 
butaries, it  flows  through  the  capi- 
tal, passes  Rouen,  and  falls  into  the 
English  Channel  at  Havre. 

Sens  (Sans),  a  town  in  Champagne, 
department  of  Yonne,  with  a  fine 
cathedral.    Pop.  11,514. 

Servan,  St,  a  seaport  in  the  de- 
partment of  lUe  and  Vilaine,  on  the 
Ranee,  opposite  St  Malo ;  it  has  an 
active  trade.    Pop.  12,665. 

Sfevre,  two  rivers  in  Poitou;  the 
one  flows  into  the  Loire  at  Nantes ; 
the  other,  after  receiving  the  Yen- 
d^  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

S6vre«,  a  town  S.W.  of  Paris,  cele- 
brated for  its  manufacture  of  porce- 
lain, long  considered  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  Europe.    Pop.  7096. 

Soissons  (Swasong^,  an  ancient 
city  in  the  Isle  of  Fntnce,  depart- 
ment of  Aisne,  in  a  charming  valley ; 
it  was  the  capital  of  Clovis,  the  foun- 
der of  the  French  monarchy.  Pop. 
10/104. 

Somme,  a  river  of  Picardy,  which 
passes  Amiens,  and  falls  into  the 
English  Channel  below  Abbeville. 

TARAR^  a  manufacturing  town 
in  Lyonnais,  department  of  Rhone. 
Pop.  13,694. 

Taras'con,  a  strong  town  of  Pro- 
vence, department  of  Mouths  of  the 
Rhone,  opposite  Beaucaire,  to  which 
it  is  joined  by  a  suspension  bridge. 
Pop.  11,249. 

Tarb«s,  a  town  in  Gascony,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Upper  Pyrenees, 
situflted  on  the  Adour.    Pop.  16,666. 

Tarn,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Cevennes,  runs  through  Montauban, 
and  falls  into  the  Garonne. 

TAi'er*,  a  town  in  Auvergne,  de- 
partment of  Puy  de  Ddme,  long  famed 
for  its  manufactures  of  hardware, 
cutlery,  and  paper.    Pop.  16,636. 

Tonl,  a  fortified  town  in  Lorraine, 
department  of  Meurthe  and  Moselle, 
on  the  Moselle.    Pop.  6930. 

Toulon',  the  Telo  Martius  of  the 
Romans,a  strong  seaport  in  Provence, 
department  of  Yar,  the  chief  naval 
station  of  France  on  the  Mediter- 


ranean,  with  extensive  docks  and  ar- 
senal.   P.  69,127.-48,  7  N.  6,  56  E. 

Toulouse',  the  Tolaaa  of  the  Ro- 
mans, a  city  in  Langnedoc,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Upper  Garonne, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Garonne  with 
the  Canal  of  Langnedoc.  Ithas  consi- 
derable trade,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  uni- 
versity. P.  124,852.-43, 86  N.  1, 26  E. 

Tonraine',  a  rich  inland  province, 
traversed  by  the  Loire. 

Turcoing',  a  flourishing  mannfac- 
tnring  town  in  French  Flanders, 
department  of  Nord.    Pop.  43,822. 

Tour«,  the  Caaarodunum  of  the 
Romans,  a  city  in  Tonraine,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Indre  and  Loire, 
pleasantly  sitnated  on  the  Loire,  over 
which  there  is  an  elegant  bridge  of 
16  arches.  P.  48,d6a— 47, 23  N.  0, 42  E. 

Trou'ville,  a  beautiful  and  fashion- 
able watering-place,  and  port  of  re- 
fuge for  the  French  marine,  depart- 
ment of  Calvados.    Pop.  6761. 

Troyes  (Tro'aw),  the  Augustohona 
of  the  ancients,  a  city  in  Champagne, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Aube, 
situated  on  the  Seine,  in  a  fniitfhl 
plain.  Pop.  88,118.-48, 18  N.  4, 6  E. 

Tulle  (Teul),  a  town  in  Limousin, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Gorr^e. 
Pop.  13,681. 

USH  ANT'(J^.  Ouessant),  a  small 
island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Bretagne. 
Pod.  2377.-48,  28  N.  6, 8  W. 

YALENCE  (YalangssO,  anciently 
VaUntia,  a  city  in  Dauphiny,  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  Drdme,  situ- 
ated on  the  Rhone.    Pop.  20,668. 

Yalencienn««',  a  vety  strong  town 
in  French  Flanders,  aepartment  of 
Nord,  with  fine  manufactures  of  lace, 
gauze,  and  cambric.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  Froissart  the  historian.  P. 
24,662.-60,  21  N.  8,  81  E. 

Yann««,  a  seaport  in  Bretagne, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Mor- 
bihan.    Pop.  14,690. 

Yaucluse',  a  village  of  Avignon, 
department  of  Yaucluse,  long  the 
residence  of  the  poet  Petrarch.  Here 
is  a  famous  fountain  of  pure  water, 
which  rises  in  a  vast  cavern,  and 
forms  a  small  stream,  an  afBuent  of 
the  Rhone. 

Yendte  (Yang^a^^a  small  river 
in  Poitou,  falling  into  the  S^vre. 

Yend^  a  department  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Poitou,  celebrated  for  its 
heroic  stand  in  favour  of  the  royalist 
cause,  1792-96.    Pop.  401,446. 

Yenddme',  a  town  in  Orl^anais,  de* 
partment  of  Loir  and  Cher.  P.  9369. 
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Verdun'',  a  fortified  town  in  Lor- 
raine, department  of  Mease,  where 
the  English  residents  were  detained 
prisoners  of  war  in  1803.    P.  10,788. 

VersaillM^,  a  town  12  miles  S.W. 
of  Paris,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Seine  and  Oise,  with  a  royal  cha- 
teau, in  which  the  King  of  Prussia 
lodged  during  the  investment  of 
Paris,  1870-71,  and  where  he  was 
proclaimed  Emperor  of  Germany. 
Pop.  61,686. 

Vesour,  a  town  in  Franche-Gomte, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Upper 
Sadne.    Pop.  7716. 

Yienne',  the  Vienna  of  the  Romans, 
a  city  in  Dauphiny,  department  of 
Is&re,  on  the  Rhone,  containing  sev- 
eral Roman  remains.    Pop.  26,017. 

Yienne^  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne,  and  falls 
into  the  Loir  above  Samur. 


Vilaine',  a  river  of  Brctngiie,  flows 
through  Rennes  and  falls  into  the 
Bay  of  Biscay. 

Yilltffranche^  a  stirring  town  in 
Gnenne,  department  of  Aveyron, 
with  a  great  trade.  Pop.  9312.— 
Another  town  of  the  same  name, 
important  for  its  manufactures,  in 
Lyonnais,  department  of  Rhone,  near 
the  Saftne.    Pop.  12,170. 

Yi'tr§,  a  town  in  Bretagne,  depart- 
ment of  Ille  and  Yilaine,  with  manu- 
factures of  linens.    Pop.  8752. 

Yosges  (Vozh),  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  the  E.  of  France.  The 
highest  peak  is  4690  feet. 

YONNE,  a  river  which  rises  on 
the  borders  of  Burgundy,  and,  flow- 
ing N.W.,  falls  into  the  Seine. 

Yv'etot,  a  manufacturing  town  in 
Normandy,  department  of  Lower 
Seine.    Pop.  8282. 


SPAIN 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  Pyrenees, 
which  separate  it  from  France ;  W.  by  Portugal  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
Mediterranean;  E.  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  contains 
182,758  square  miles.     Its  population  is  16,625,860. 

DiYisiONS. — Spain  was  formerly  divided  into  13  prov- 
inces, or  into  17,  if  account  be  taken  of  the  subdivisions 
of  Andalusia  into  Andalusia  and  Granada,  and  of  the 
Basque  Provinces  into  Guipuzcoa,  Biscay,  Alava,  and 
Navarre.  The  country  is  now  divided  into  47  provinces, 
or,  including  the  islands,  into  49,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 

Old  Provinces.      Modem  Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

{Madrid Madrid. 
Toledo Toledo,  Talavera. 
Guadalaxara . . . .  G  nadalaxara. 
Caen^ Cuenpa. 

La  Mancha. Ciadad  Seal....Ciudad  Real,  Almadeu. 

'  Burgos Burgos. 

Logrono Logrono. 

Santander Santander. 

OM  Castile i  |^^"." g^'^'. 

Segovia Segovia. 

Avila. Avila. 

Palencia Palenda. 

Yalladolid Yalladolid. 
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Old  Prorinces.      If  odcn  ProTljiee& 


Chief  Towns. 


Andalusia 


fLeon..^ LeoDf  Astorga. 

Leon KZamora. Zamora. 

(  Salamanca. Salamanca,  Cindad  Rodrigo. 

Aatnrias Oviedo .«MOYiedo,  Gijon. 

fComnna Cornnna,  »uitiago,  Ferrol. 

o«>^ o;:Su:::::::::::te. 

L  Ponteredra Ponteyedra,  Yigo. 

^^**""^™ {c!I^I«  !!;»*.:;*.:S!^  Tmxiiio. 

^Seville SeviUe,  Ecija. 

Cadiz Cadiz,  Xeres. 

Haelva Haelya. 

Cordova Cordova. 

Jaen ^Jaen. 

Granada Granada. 

Almeria. Almeria. 

.  Malaga Malaj^ 

ti^^nim  f  Morcia Mnrcia,  Lorca,  Cartagena. 

""^ lAlbacete Albacete. 

Valencia Valencia,  Mnnriedro. 

Alicant Alicant. 

I  Castellon  do  la 

I     Plana Castellon  de  la  Plana. 

(Saragossa Saragossa. 

Aragon •{  Hnesca Hnesca. 

kernel Teruel. 

Barcelona Barcelona,  Vich* 

Tarragona Tarragona,  Tortosa,  Reus. 

Lerida Lerida. 

^Gerona Gerona,  Olot,  Figueraa. 

'  Navarre Pampelona,  Tudela. 

n«««««  i>»/«»:nnAaJ  BiscEv Bilboaor  Bilbao. 

Basque  Provmces^  Quipuzcoa Tolosa,  San  Sebastian. 

I  Alava. Vittoria. 

J  Balearic Palma,  Port  Mahon. 

'\Canaries Santa  Cruz. 


Valencia. 


Catalonia 


Islands 


Islands.— Minorca,  Minorca,  Ivi^a,  Formentera;  Canaries. 

Capes. — Ortcgal,  Finisterre,  Trafialgar,  Europa  Point, 
De  Gata,  Falos,  St  Martin,  Creus. 

Mountains. — Pyrenees,  Mountains  of  Asturias,  of  Castile, 
and  of  Toledo,  Sierra  Morena,  Sierra  Nevada,  Montserrat. 

Rivers. — Minho,  Douro,  Tagus,  Guadiana,  Guadalqoivir, 
Ebro,  Xucar,  Segura. 

FoREiQN  Possessions. — Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  adjacent 
isles  in  the  West  Indies ;  settlements  in  the  Philippine  and 
Ladrone  Islands,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  Ceuta,  and 
the  islands  of  Fernando  Po  and  Annabon,  Africa. 
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REMARKS. 

Spwn  extends  from  36'  0'  to  43°  47'  N.  lat.,  and  from  9°  20' 
W.  to  3"  20'  E.  long.,  being  660  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W., 
and  520  miles  in  breadth  from  N.  to  S. 

Spain  and  Portugal  form  the  ancient  Iberian  Peninsula. 
The  lofty  Pyrenees,  separating  Spain  from  France,  and  forming 
its  north-eastern  boundary,  are  continued  through  the  northern 
provinces,  where  they  receive  the  name  of  the  Cantabrian  chain, 
running  parallel  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  terminating  in  Cape 
Finisterre.  A  secondary  range,  called  the  Iberian,  stretches 
southward  from  the  Pyrenees,  in  a  long  irregular  line,  to  Cape 
de  Grata  in  Granada.  From  the  Iberian  range,  four  other  chains 
extend  from  east  to  west  till  they  reach  the  Atlantic ;  these  are 
the  Mountains  of  Castile,  the  Mountains  of  Toledo,  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Through  each  of  the  exten- 
sive plains  enclosed  by  these  mountain-ranges,  flows  a  large 
river  which  receives  the  smaller  streams  that  issue  from  the 
heights  parallel  to  its  course.  The  central  region  of  Spain, 
comprising  part  of  Old  and  New  Castile,  is  an  elevated  table- 
land. Madrid  is  2200  feet,  and  San  Ildefonso  3800  feet  above 
the  sea,  being  the  most  elevated  royal  residence  in  Europe. 

In  the  valleys  and  low  grounds,  the  heat,  during  summer,  is 
excessive;  and  the  level  districts  of  Andalusia,  Murcia,  and 
part  of  Valencia,  are  visited  by  a  scorching  wind  from  Afnca, 
called  the  solano^  similar  in  its  effects  to  the  sirocco  of  Italy 
and  Greece.  On  the  elevated  grounds  the  temperature  is 
cooler;  and  the  interior  is  subject  to  piercing  winds,  which 
prevent  the  ripening  of  many  fruits  that  thrive  in  the  more 
northern  latitudes  of  Italy. 

The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  especially  where  irrigation  can 
be  used.  Besides  wheat,  maize,  rice,  hemp  and  flax,  oats 
and  barley,— olives,  figs,  vines,  oranges,  and  lemons  are  found 
in  great  abundance,  and  the  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  to  some 
extent  in  Valencia  and  Granada.  The  vales  on  the  eastern 
coast  are  remarkable  for  their  fertility  and  perpetual  succession 
of  crops.  For  the  Spanish  wines,  particularly  those  of  Xeres, 
called  Sherry,  there  is  an  extensive  demand  abroad. 

Agriculture  in  many  parts  is  in  a  great  measure  neglected 
for  the  rearing  of  vast  flocks  of  merino  sheep,  the  wool  of  which 
is  particularly  valuable.  The  horses,  especially  those  of 
Andalusia,  have  long  been  famous;  the  mules  are  likewise 
superior  to  those  of  other  countries.    The  bulls  are  remarkable 
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for  their  fierceness ;  and  bull-fights  are  the  favourite  amuse- 
ments of  the  Spaniards.    Wolves  are  the  principal  beasts  of  prey. 

The  minerals  are  of  great  value.  The  iron- works  of  Aragon, 
Asturias,  and  particularly  Biscay,  have  long  been  famous.  Copper, 
tin,  lead,  and  quicksilver  are  among  the  other  mineral  products. 

Manufactures  and  commerce  have  lately  begun  to  revive. 
The  silks  and  cottons  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  leather  and 
mats,  baskets  and  shoes,  are  the  principal  manufactures. 

Roman-catholicism  is  the  established  religion.  A  very  re- 
stricted liberty  of  worship  is  allowed  to  Protestants. 

The  government  was  long  nearly  absolute ;  but,  in  1820,  a 
revolution  broke  out,  and  a  constitutional  government  was 
established.  This  has  been  repeatedly  subverted  and  restored, 
and  the  country  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes.  In  1868, 
Queen  Isabella  II.  was  dethroned  by  a  revolution ;  and  two 
years  later,  Amadeus,  second  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  King 
of  Italy,  was  elected  King.  He,  however,  abdicated  the 
throne  in  February  1873.  At  the  close  of  1874,  Alphonso, 
eldest  son  of  Isabella  II.,  was  declared  King. 

The  Spaniards  are  grave,  stately,  and  formal  in  their  man- 
ners ;  indolence  may  be  considered  as  their  national  vice ;  but 
it  is  happily  unaccompanied  by  intemperance.  Education  is 
still  in  a  backward  condition  in  Spain.  There  are  58  public 
colleges  for  middle-class  education,  attended  by  about  14,000 
pupils.  Some  very  noted  names  adorn  its  literary  annals.  That 
of  Cervantes,  the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  stands  pre-eminent. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Spain?  What  is  its  extent ?  What 
is  its  ^pulation?  Name  its  provinces.  What  are  the  principal 
towns  m  Galicia,  in  Asturias,  in  Biscay,  in  Navarre,  etc.  ?  Where 
are  Cartagena,  Seville,  Barcelona,  Badajoz,  Valladolid,  Talavera, 
San  Sebastian,  Saragossa,  Cadiz,  etc.  ? 

Name  the  islands.  Name  the  capes.  Name  the  mountains,  and 
trace  their  direction.  Name  the  rivers,  and  trace  their  course. 
Where  is  Enropa  Point,  Montserrat,  Minorca,  the  Tagus,  the  Ebro, 
Cape  de  Gata,  the  Guadalquivir,  the  Douro,  etc.  ? 

Where  does  the  Douro  rise,  and  in  what  direction  does  it  flow  ? 
What  cape  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar? 
What  mountains  separate  New  Castile  from  Andalusia?  What  are 
the  colonies  of  Spain  ? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Spain  situated  ? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  was  its  ancient  name  ? 
Describe  the  branch  of  the  Pyrenees  called  the  Cantabrian  chain. 
What  mountain-ranges  stretch  westward  from  the  Iberian  chain  to 
the  Atlantic  ?    What  is  remarkable  about  the  central  part  of  Spain  ? 

What  varieties  of  climate  ooonr  in  Spain  ?    What  U  the  nature  of 
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its  soil  ?  What  are  its  productions  ?  For  what  are  the  vales  on  the 
eastern  coast  remarkable?  From  what  cause  is  agriculture  mucii 
neglected  in  many  parts?  For  what  domestic  animals  is  Spain 
fiunous  ?    What  is  the  fj&vourite  amusement  of  the  Spaniards  ? 

In  what  state  are  its  commerce  and  manufactures  ?  What  are  its 
prindpal  manufactures  ?    Name  its  chief  iron-works. 

What  is  the  established  religion  ?  When  was  Queen  Isabella  II. 
dethroned?    Belate  what  is  stated  concerning  King  Amadeus. 

What  qualities  characterize  the  national  manners  ?  What  is  the 
national  vice  of  the  Spaniards  ? 

What  is  the  present  state  of  education  in  Spain?  Can  Spain 
boast  of  any  emmeut  men  of  letters  ? 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


ALBACETE',  thecapital  of  aproy- 
ince  of  the  same  name.   Pop.  11,000. 

AlcalaMe  Hena'res,  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Madrid,  with  a  univer- 
sity; here  Cervantes  was  bom  in 
1647.    Pop.  6400. 

Alean^tara,  the  Norha  Ccuarea  of 
the  Romans,  a  fortified  town  in  the 
province  of  Gaceres,  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  with  the  ruins  of  Tn^n's 
bridge,  psrtly  destroyed  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  1809.  It  gives  name  to  a  Span- 
ish order  of  knighthood.    Pop.  4278. 

Alcoy'^an  inltuid  town  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Alicant.    Pop.  27,000. 

Algesi'^ras.  a  town  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar.  Pop.  11,080. 
— a6«  8r  N.  lat  6*  26'  W.  long. 

Alicant,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of 
a  province  of  the  same  name,  in 
Yidencia,  with  a  great  export-trade 
in  barilla,  wine,  and  fruits.  Pop. 
81,162.-88, 21  N.  0,  29  W. 

Alma'den,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Ciudad  Real,  fiuned  for  its  rich 
mines  of  quicksilver.    Pop.  8645. 

Alma'^gro,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Ciudad  Real,  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain,  noted  for  its  mules.  Pop.  12,606. 

AInuui'za,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Albacete.    Pop.  8786. 

Alme'ria,  a  flourishing  town  and 
seaport,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name  in  Andalusia.  Pop. 
17,800.-86,  61  N.  2,  81  W. 

Andalu^'sia,  a  large  and  important 
province  in  the  south,  watered  by 
the  Guadalquivir.    Pop.  3,200,944. 

Andor'ra,  the  capital  of  a  little 
republic  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  ad- 
Joining  the  Spanish  province  of  Ler- 
ida,  and  the  French  department  of 
Ari^e.  Pop.  2900.— The  territory 
of  the  republic,  wltich  lias  a  popula- 
tion of  about  10,000,  stretches  about 


36  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  80 
from  E.  to  W. ;  it  is  nominally  under 
the  protection  of  France  and  the 
Spanish  Bishop  of  Urgel.  The  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  occupied  in 
agriculture  and  mining.— 42,  20  N. 
1,27E. 

Andu'jar,  a  fine  old  town  in  the 
province  of  Jaen,  on  the  Guadal- 
quivir, with  numerous  churches,  and 
a  bridge  of  fifteen  arches.  Pop.  9863. 
—88,  2  N.  8, 69  W. 

Anteque'ra,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Malaga,  containing  several  ancient 
remains.    Pop.  27,201. 

Ar'agon,  a  mountainous  but  fertile 
province  in  the  north-east,  inter- 
sected by  the  Ebro.    Pop.  925,778. 

Ara^juM^,  a  town  on  the  Tagus,with 
a  fine  palace  and  gardens.  Pop.  3639. 

Astu'rias,  a  province  in  the  N.,  ou 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.    Pop.  588,081. 

A'vila,  on  the  Adi^a,  with  a  univer- 
sity, the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name  in  Old  Castile.    P.  5000. 

BAD  A  JOZ'  (or  Bad'ahoz),  a  strong 
town,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name  in  Estrcmadui-a,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  Guadiana.  It 
was  stormed  by  the  English,  under 
Wellington,  in  1812.  Pop.  22,895.— 
38,  52  N.  6, 48  W. 

Balea''ric  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Va- 
lencia,  viz.  Minorca,  Minorca.  Ivi^a, 
and  Fomientera.    Pop.  284,398. 

Barcelo'na,  a  strong  seaport  on  the 
Mediterranean,  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  in  Catalonia, 
and  the  first  commercial  city  of  Spain. 
Pop.  189,948.-41,  22  N.  2, 10  E. 

Basque  Provinces,  a  mountainous 
region  in  the  nortli,  inhabited  by  a 
peculiar  and  brave  race.    P.  778,229. 

Bidasso'a,  a  river  of  Navarre,  the 
boundary  between  France  and  Spain; 
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it  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Bil'lwa  (or  Bilba'o),  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Biscay,  on  the  Nervion 
(a  navigable  river),  about  ten  miles 
from  the  sea;  its  commerce  is  exten- 
sive, particularly  in  wool.  P.  16,000. 

Bur'gos,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name  in  Old  Castile,  on 
the  Arlanzon,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Castile.    Pop.  26,721. 

CACE^RES,  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  in  Estrema- 
dura,  with  elegant  public  buildings. 
Pop.  12,061. 

Cad'iz  (the  Oades  of  the  Romans), 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name  in  Andalusia,  situated  on  the 
Isle  of  Leon;  it  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  its  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe.  P.71,621.— 86,82  N.  6,18  W. 

Cananr  Islands.  See  Descriptive 
Table  of  Africa. 

Gardo'na,  a  fortified  town  of  Cata- 
lonia, on  the  Gardenet :  near  it  is  a 
mountain  of  solid  rock-salt,  of  the 
purest  quality,  which  has  been 
largely  quarried  from  the  earliest 
times.    Pop.  2866. 

Cartage''na,  the  Cartha'go  Nova  of 
the  Romans,  a  strong  seaport  in 
Murcia,  with  a  noble  harbour.  Pop. 
22,106.-37,  86  N.  1,  2  W. 

CasteHon  de  la  Pla^na,  the  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in 
Valencia.    Pop.  16,952. 

Castile^  Old  and  New,  two  old  prov- 
inces in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
consisting  of  extensive  plains  inter- 
sected by  mountains.  On  the  former 
are  fed  great  flocks  of  merino  sheep. 
Pop.  of  Old  Castile,  1,716,198 ;  of  New 
Castile,  1,289,416. 

Catalo^nia,  a  large  and  fertile 
though  moimtainous  province  in  the 
N.E.,  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean.   Pop.  1,744,062. 

Chinchilla,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Albacete.    Pop.  12,609. 

CiuMad  Re^al,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  La  Mancha,  near  the 
Guadiana.    Pop.  8300. 

Ciu'dad  Rodri'go,  a  strongly  forti- 
fied town  in  the  province  of  Sala- 
manca. Pop.  4852.  Here  the  Eng- 
lish, under  Wellington,  gained  a 
victory  over  the  French  in  1812. 

Cor'dova,  or  Cor'doba,  the  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in 
Andalusia,  formerly  the  capital  of  a 
Moorish  kingdom ;  it  contains  a  re- 
markable mosque.  Pop.  41,968.— 
62, 0  N.  4,  46  W. 


Corun'na,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name  in  Galida, 
with  considerable  trade.  Here  Sir 
John  Moore  fell,  after  repulsing  the 
French  under  Marshal  Soult.in  1809. 
Pop.  19,416.-48, 22  N.  8, 22  W. 

Creus,  Cape,  the  extreme  N.E.  point 
of  Catalonia.— 42, 19  N.  3, 20  E. 

Cuen'fa,  the  cajiital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name  in  New  Castile. 
Pop.  6037. 

DOURO  (Doo'ro),  a  large  river 
which  has  its  source  on  the  borders 
of  Aragon,  traverses  Old  Castile  and 
Leon,  and,  after  passing  through  the 
N.  of  Portugal,  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
at  Oporto. 

E'BRO,  a  large  river  which  rises 
on  the  borders  of  Leon,  and,  flowing 
with  a  south-easterly  course  through 
Old  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Cataloiuui, 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  below 
Tortosa. 

E'cija,  an  ancient  town  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Seville,  on  the  Genii,  in  a  dis- 
trict rich  in  com  and  olives.  Fop. 
28,606. 

Elche,  a  thriving  town  in  Valen- 
cia, near  Alicant.    Pop.  18,068. 

EsteHa,  a  town  in  Navarre,  on  the 
Ega,  with  a  castle;  it  is  the  seat  of 
a  uidversity.    Pop.  6760. 

Estremadu^riL  a  pastoral  province 
watered  by  the  Tagus  and  Guadiana. 
Pop.  738,749. 

Euro^'pa  Point,  in  Andalusia,  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar.— 86, 6  N.  6, 22  W. 

FELIPE^  San,  or  Xativa.  a  town 
in  Valencia,  with  silk  and  cotton 
manufactures.    Pop.  13,286. 

Feman^do,  San,  a  strong  town  of 
Andalusia,  on  the  Isle  of  Leon,  near 
Cadiz,  with  an  observatory  and  naval 
academy.    Pop.  9729. 

Ferrol^  a  seaport  in  the  province 
of  Corunna,  on  an  arm  of  the  Bay  of 
Betanzos,  an  important  naval  station, 
with  an  excellent  harbour  strongly 
fortified.  P.  16,641.-48,29 N.8, 18 W. 

Figu^'eras,  a  strong  fortress  in  the 
province  of  Gerona  in  Catalonia. 
Pop.  8352. 

Finisterre',  Cape,  the  north-west- 
em  extremity  of  Spain,  on  the  coast 
of  GaUcia.-  42,  64  N .  9, 20  W. 

FontaraOtiia,  a  fortified  frontier- 
town  in  Guipnzcoa,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bidassoa.    Pop.  2036. 

Formente'ra,  a  small  Island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  south  of  Ivifa.  Pop. 
2000. 

GALIXIA,  a  mountainous  pror- 
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Ince  in  the  N.  W.,  interspersed  with 
fertile  and  pictureiBque  valleys.  Fop. 
1,937,792. 

Ga'ta,  Cape  de,  the  S.  E.  point  of 
Granada.— 36,43  M.  2, 8  W. 

Gero^na,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name*  in  Catalonia,  on 
the  Ter,  with  a  fine  cathedral.  Pop. 
8175. 

6ibral''tar,  a  celebrated  fortress, 
deemed  impreg^iable,  in  the  S.  of 
Andalusia,  seated  on  a  rock,  the 
Mona  Oalpe  of  the  ancients,  on  the  £. 
side  of  a  spacious  bay.  Since  1704  it 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
British,  having  sustained  a  memor- 
able siege  against  the  combined 
forces  of  Spain  and  France,  from 
1779  to  1782.  Pop.  16,426.--36, 7  N. 
6,21W. 

Gran^'ada,  a  province  in  Andalusia, 
with  frnitfol  plains,  intersected  by 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy  Moun- 
tains.   Pop.  468,128. 

Gran^ada,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province ;  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
ancient  Moorish  king^,  whose  palace, 
called  the  Alhambra,  is  the  most 
splendid  monument  of  Arabic  archi- 
tecture existing.  Pop.  67,326.-37, 
19  N.  8, 60  W. 

Guadalar'iar,  a  river  which  has  its 
source  in  Aragon,  and  flows  into  the 
Mediterranean  below  Valencia. 

Gnadalaxa^ra,the  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  in  New  Cas- 
tile, N.  E.  of  Madrid,  with  a  royal 
mannfttctory  of  woollen  cloth.  F.6170. 

Gnadalqnirlr,  a  large  river  which 
risea  between  the  Sierra  Morena  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  waters  the  plains 
of  Andalusia,  and,  flowing  by  Seville, 
fiills  into  the  Atlantic. 

Guadia'na,  a  river  which  rises  in 
La  Mancha,  flows  through  New  Gas- 
tile,  Estremadnra,  and  Alentejo, 
separates  Andalusia  ftx>m  Algarve, 
and  falls  into  the  Atlantic. 

HUES^CA,  the  cajdtal  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  in  Aragon, 
with  a  fine  cathedral.    Fop.  9200. 

ILDEFON'SO,  San,  a  town  in 
Old  Castile,  with  a  celebrated  royal 
palace,  and  a  glass  manuftictory  car- 
ried on  by  the  government.  P.  3897. 

Ir'i^  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, about  60  miles  fix)m  the  coast 
of  Valencia;  its  chief  trade  is  in 
salt,  which  is  produced  by  evapora- 
tion.   Pop.  11,000. 

Iv^i^  a  fortified  seaport,  the  chief 
town  of  the  island  of  the  same  name, 


with  a  good  harbour.    Pop.  5970.— 
39,0  N.  1,30  E. 

JA^EN,  a  considerable  town,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name  in  Andalusia,  situated  in  a 
fertile  vaUey.  Pop.  18,054.-37,48  N. 
3,48W. 

LE'ON,  a  province  in  the  N.  W., 
on  the  borders  of  Portugal,  bounded 
by  ranges  of  mountains.    P.  898,772. 

Le^on,  an  ancient  city,  the  capital 
of  the  above  province,  with  a  noble 
cathedral.    Pop.  5720. 

Ler'ida,  the  ancient  lUrdd,  a  for- 
tified town,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name  in  Catalonia,  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  Segn^.  Pop. 
16,634.-41, 40  N.  0, 30  E. 

Logro''no,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name  in  Old  Castile,  on 
a  fine  plain  near  the  Ebro.  Pop. 
10,466. 

Lo'ja,  a  town  of  Granada,  with 
manufactures  of  calico  and  paper. 
Pop.  15,968. 

Lor^ca,  a  handsome  town  in  Mur- 
cia,  on  the  Sangunera,  with  consid- 
erable manufactures.    Pop.  48,224. 

Lu'car,  San,  a  seaport  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Cadiz,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  with  a  good  trade  and 
flourishing  manufoctures.  P.  16,816. 
—36,  43  N.  6, 18  W. 

Lu''go,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name  in  Galicia,  on  the 
Minho,  celebrated  for  its  hot  medi- 
cinal springs.  Pop.  7269.-43,  0  N. 
7  36  Tt  . 

'  MADRID',  the  capital  of  Spain, 
stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  on  an  elevated  plain  2200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Manzanares,  a  small  stream,  flows 
past  it,  and  falls  into  the  Tagus.  It 
is  a  handsome  city ;  the  royal  palaces 
and  some  of  the  public  buildings  are 
stately  edifices.  Here  the  two  great 
dramatic  poets  of  Spain  were  bom. 
Lope  de  Vega  in  1662,  Calderon  in 
1601.  Pop.  332,024.-40,  25  N.  3, 
42  W. 

Mahon^  Port,  a  strong  seaport  in 
the  island  of  Minorca,  with  a  fine 
harbour.  Pop.  13,102.-39,  62  N.  4, 
21  E. 

Major'ca,  the  largest  of  the  Bale- 
adc  Islands,  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
its  valleys  are  very  fertile,  producing 
com,  grapes,  oranges,  and  citrons. 
The  Ughest  mountain  is  5114  feet 
above  the  sea.  Pop.  204.000—39, 
85  N.  3, 0  £. 
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Maladet'ta,  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  Spain,  11,168  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Malaga,  a  commercial  city  and 
seaport,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name  in  Andalusia,  with 
an  excellent  harbour ;  noted  for  its 
fruits  and  sweet  wines.  Pop.  94,732. 
—36,  43  N.  4.  25  W. 

Man'cha,  La,  a  pastoral  province, 
the  scene  of  Don  Quixote's  adven- 
tures.   Pop.  26l,90a 

Manre''sa,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Barcelona,  on  the  Cardenet,  with 
manufactures  of  silk.    Pop.  13,339. 

Manzana'res,  a  town  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Giudad  Real,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Guadiana.    Pop.  9760. 

MarbeHa,  a  seaport  of  Granada, 
with  a  fine  harbour.  Pop.  5860.-36, 
31  N.  4,  53  W. 

Mar^tin,  Gape  St,  the  S.  E.  point 
of  Valencia,  opposite  the  island  of 
Ivica.— 38, 47  N.  0, 10  E. 

Mat^aro,  a  seaport  in  the  province 
of  Barcelona,  with  thriving  manu- 
fACtures.    Pop.  13,010. 

Mer'ida,  the  ancient  Emerita  Au- 
gusta, a  town  in  Estremadura,  on  the 
Guadiana,  containing  some  remark- 
able remains  of  Roman  grandeur. 
In  the  neighbouring  town  of  Medel- 
lin,  Gortez,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico, 
was  bom  in  1485.    Pop.  4112. 

Min'ho,  a  river  which  rises  near 
Mondoneda,  in  the  N.  of  Galida, 
and,  separating  that  province  from 
Portugal,  falls  into  the  Atlantia 

Minor^ca,  the  second  in  size  of 
the  Balearic  Islands,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, 24  miles  E.  of  Majorca. 
Mount  Toro,  near  the  centre  of  the 
island,  is  4790  feet  high.  Pop.  14,000. 
—40,  0  N.  4, 10  E. 

Mondone'do,  an  episcopal  town  in 
the  province  of  Lugo,  with  linen 
manufactures.    Pop.  6194. 

Montserrat',  a  lofty,  insulated 
mountain  in  Catalonia,  remarkable 
for  its  hermitages  and  convent  of 
Benedictines. 

MotriK,  a  thriving  town  of  Grana- 
da, surrounded  by  sugar-plantations. 
Pop.  12360. 

Mur'cia,  a  province  in  the  S.  £., 
between  Andalusia  and  Valencia. 
Pop.  648,662. 

Mur^cia,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Segura.  Fop.  87,803.— 
38, 0  N.  1, 18  W. 

Murvie'dro,  a  fortified   town   in 


Valencia,  on  the  site  of  the  andent 
Sagunttim.    Pop.  7476. 

NAVARRE',  a  small  province, 
formerly  a  kingdom,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Pyrenees.    Pop.  810,944. 

OLIVEN'ZA,  astrong  townrin  the 
province  of  Badajos,  near  the  Gua- 
diana.   Pop.  10,000. 

O^ot,  a  toMm  in  the  province  of 
Gerona,  in  the  valley  of  the  Fluvio, 
with  a  considerable  transit  trade. 
Pop.  12,070. 

Orense',  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name  in  Galicia,  on  the 
Minho,  celebrated  for  its  hot  springs. 
Pop.  5022. 

Orihuela,  a  commercial  town  in 
the  province  of  Alicant,  on  the  Segu- 
ra, in  a  fiBrtile  plain.    Pop.  18,932. 

Or'tegal,  Gape,  the  most  northerly 
point  of  Galida,  and  also  of  Spain.— 
43, 47  N.  7, 66  W. 

Osu'na,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Seville,  in  a  fine  valley.  Pop.  17,666. 

O  vie'^do,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name  in  Aittariaa,  and 
the  seat  of  a  university;  it  has  a 
fine  cathedral.    Pop.  12,6S^ 

PALEN^'CI  A,  an  ancient  town,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name  in  Old  Castile,  on  the  Carrion. 
Pop.  11,470. 

Pal^'ma,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of 
Majorca,  situated  on  a  large  bay. 
Pop.  63,019.-89,  84  N.  2, 44  E. 

Pa^os,  Gape,  a  promontory  in  the 
E.  of  Murda.— 87,  87  N.  0, 42  W.— 
A  town  in  the  province  of  Huelva,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tinto,  firom  which 
Columbus  sailed  in  1492,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World. 

Pampelu'na,  or  Pamplo'na,  a  strong 
fortress,  the  capital  of  Navarre,  on 
the  Arga.  Its  castle,  garrisoned  by 
the  French,  was  reduced  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  October  1813.  Pop.  80,000.— 
42, 60  N.  1, 41  W. 

Ponteve'dra,  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  in  Galioia,  at 
the  head  of  a  bay,  with  a  good  hu>- 
bour.    Pop.  4649. 

Porto-Santa-Mari^  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Cadi^near  the  mouth  <rf 
the  Guadalete.    Fop.  18,000. 

Pyrenees.    See  Fraitgb,  p.  118. 

RE'US,  a  flourishing  manufactur- 
ing town  in  the  province  of  Tarra- 
gona in  Catalonia.  Pop.  2£^171.— 41, 
11  N.  1, 10  E. 

Ron'da,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Malaga,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
precipitous  rock,  near  the  Guadiare, 
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vhich  is  here  crossed  by  a  stupendous 
bridge  280  feet  high.    Pop.  16,000. 

SALAMAN'CA,  the  capital  of  a 
proYince  of  the  same  name  in  Leon, 
on  the  Tonnes,  the  seat  of  a  cele- 
brated univertdty.  Here  the  French 
were  signally  defeated  by  the  British 
under  Wellington  in  1812.  Pop. 
15,000.-41, 6  N.  5,  42  W. 

Santan'der,  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  in  Old  Castile. 
Pop.  20,000.-43,  28  N.  3,  47  W. 

SantU'go  de  Compostena,  a  city, 
in  the  province  of  Gorunna,  formerly 
the  capital  of  Oalicia,  with  a  cele- 
brated cathedral,  containing  what 
are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  St 
James  the  Apostle,  from  whom  the 
town  has  its  name.  It  has  a  univer- 
sity, and  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Knights  of  St  James.  Pop.  26,938. 
-42, 50  N.  8, 27  W. 

Saragos'sa  {J3p.  ZaragozaX  the  an- 
cient Ocuarea  Augusta,  the  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in 
Aragon,  on  the  Ebro,  remarkable  for 
the  heroic  resistance  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, under  Palafoz,  against  the 
French  in  1808-9.  Pop.  82,189.-41, 
47  N.  0, 49  W. 

Sebas'tian,  San,  a  seaport  in  Gni- 
pnzcoa>  strongly  fortified.  It  was 
wrested  from  the  French  by  the 
British,  on  the  3l8t  August  1813. 
Pop.  19,000.-43, 19  N.  2, 0  W. 

Sego'via,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name  in  Old  Castile, 
containing  a  Boman  aqueduct,  and 
other  monuments  of  antiquity.  Pop. 
13,000. 

Segu^ra,  a  river  of  Murcia.  which 
traverses  that  province,  and  tails  in- 
to the  Mediterranean. 

Sev^ille,  the  ancient  Hiapilis,  an 
important  commercial  city,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  the  same  name 
in  Andalusia,  situated  on  the  Guadal- 
quivir, in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  dis- 
trict Its  cathedral  is  a  magnificent 
Gothic  pile,  with  a  tower  350  feet 
high.  Here  the  two  g^'eat  Spanish 
pfmiters  were  bom,  Velasqueas  in 
1599,  MuriUo  in  1608.  Pop.  118,298. 
-^87,  24  N.  6, 47  W. 

Sier'ra  More'na,  or  the  Brown 
Blountains,  between  New  Castile 
and  Andalusia. 

Sier'ntNeva'da,  or  the  Snowy  Moun- 
tains, in  Granada.  Mulhacen.  their 
loftiest  summit,  is  11,678  feet  high. 

So^ria,  the  eapital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name  In  Old  Castile,  on 


the  Douro,  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Numaniia.    Pop.  8500. 

TA'GUS  {8p.  T^o),  the  largest 
river  of  Spam;  issuing  from  the 
mountains  between  Aragon  and  New 
Castile,  it  traverses  the  latter  pro- 
vince and  Estremadura,  intersects 
Portugal,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
below  Lisbon. 

Talave^ra,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Toledo  in  New  Castile,  on  the 
Tagus.  Here  the  French  were  de- 
feated by  the  British  in  a  series  of 
sanguinary  confiicts,  on  the  27  th  and 
28th  July  1809.  Pop. 9285.-39, 58  N. 
4, 47  W. 

Tar^ifa,  a  seaport  in  the  province 
of  Cadiz,  on  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
the  most  southerly  point  of  Spain, 
and  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Pop. 
5949.— 36, 0  N.  5,  38  W. 

Tarrago'na,  the  Tar^raco  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name  in  Catalonia,  con- 
taining many  vestiges  of  ancient 
greatness.  Pop.  18,023^—41,  8  N. 
1, 16  E. 

Ter'uel,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name  in  Aragon,  on  the 
Guadalaviar.  Pop.  6762.— 40,  25  N. 
1,5W. 

Toledo,  a  celebrated  ancient  city, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name  in  New  Castile,  situated 
on  a  lofty  rock  near  the  Tagus.  Its 
Alcazar  or  palace,  and  its  cathedral, 
once  a  mosque,  are  splendid  struc- 
tures. Toledo  was  long  famous  for 
the  manufacture  of  sword-blades. 
Its  archbishop  is  primate  of  Spain. 
Pop.  13,500.-39,  56  N.  4,  0  W. 

Tolo^'sa,  a  town  in  Guipuzcoa,  on 
the  Orio,  celebrated  for  its  steel 
manufactures.    Pop.  5000. 

Torto'sa,  a  strong  town  in  the 
province  of  Tarragona  in  Catalonia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro.  Fop. 
18,023.-40,  48  N.  0,  33  E. 

Trafalgar^,  Cape,  on  the  coast  of 
Andalusia,  between  Cadiz  and  Gib- 
raltar, memorable  for  the  victory  ob- 
tained by  the  British  fieet  under  Lord 
Nelson  over  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain,  on  the  21st  Octo- 
ber 1805.-86,  9  N.  6, 1  W. 

Truxillo,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Caceres  in  Estrcmndura:  here 
Pizarro,  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  was 
bom  in  1475.    Pop.  5200. 

UB^'EDA,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Jaen,  near  the  Guadalquivir.  Pop. 
16/)00. 
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y alen'da,  a  maritiiiie  fwofluce  in 
the  E. :  its  TaUey,  considered  the  gar- 
den Of  Spain,  is  ooreied  with  rix^s 
aad  olires.    Pop.  1,364,086. 

Yalen'cia,  a  maritime  city,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  ahove  prorinee,  near  t^ 
month  of  the  Gnadalayiar :  it  is  flte 
seat  of  a  nmrersity,  and  has  a  cathe- 
dral with  some  fine  paintings.  Fop. 
107,708.-39,  29  N.  0, 24  W. 

Yalladolid',  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  in  Old  Gas- 
tile,  on  the  Pisnerga,  a  trihntary  of 
the  Doaro;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  uni- 
versity. Pop.  43,361.— 41,  89  N.  4, 
42  W. 

Ve^ez-Mal'aga,  a  town  In  the  prov- 
ince of  Malaga,  situated  in  a  fertile 
district,  near  the  month  of  the  small 
river  Yeless,  with  some  trade  in  oil, 
sugar,  and  wine.    Pop.  12,623. 

Yich,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Barcelona,  with  considerable  manu- 
factures ;  there  are  copper  and  coal 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop. 
13,712. 


Yi'go,  a  strong  aeaport  in  tfie  ptroT- 
inee  of  Pontevedim  In  Chdicia,  wiOi 
an  excellent  hartioar.  Fop.  8814.— 
42, 14  N.  8, 44  W. 

YiHa-Be'al,  a  town  ofYaleoda,  on 
the  Mejares,  here  crossed  by  a  fine 
bridge  of  thirteen  arcihea.  Pop.  4500. 

Yito'ria,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Alava,  in  the  Basque  Prov- 
inces, the  scene  of  a  great  victory 
by  Wellington  over  the  French  in 
1813.  Fop.  16,569.-42,  61  N.  2; 
43  W. 

XERES(Je'Yes)^a  flourishing  town 
in  the  province  of  Cadis,  near  the 
Guadalete,  N.  E.  of  Cadia ;  its  vine- 
yards produce  the  wine  called  Sherrp, 
Pop.  «398.— 36, 41  N.  6, 7  W.— An- 
other town  of  the  samenamein  Estrs- 
madura,  near  the  Ardila.  Pop.  8296w 

Xncar  ( Ju'carX  a  river  which  rises 
in  New  Castile,  crosses  Yalaiday  and 
fiUls  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Zamo^ra,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name  in  Leon,  on  tb» 
i  Douro.    Fop.  9926. 


PORTUGAL 

Is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Spain;  S.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantie. 
It  contains  36,500  square  iniles.  The  population  is  about 
4,300,000. 

Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Entre  Douro  e  Minho Oporto,  Bra^,  Yiana. 

Tras-OB-Montes Braganza,  Miranda,  YillaKeal. 

Beira Coimbra,  Almeida,  Ovar. 

Estremadura Lisbon,  Setabal,  Santarem. 

Alentejo Evora,  Elvas. 

Algarve Faro,  Lagos,  Tavinu 

Islands. — The  Azores, — ^the  principal  being  St  Michael, 
Terceira,  Pico,  Fayal. 

Capes. — Roca  or  Rock  of  Lisbon,  Espichel,  St  Vincent, 
St  Maria. 

Mountains. — Sierra  de  Estrella. 

Rivers. —Minho,  Douro,  Mondego,  Tagus,  Guadiana, 
Sado. 

Foreign  Possessions. — In  Africa^  Congo,  Angola,  Ben- 
guela;  Sofala,  Mozambique;  Madeira,  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands.  In  Asia,  Goa,  Damaun,  Diu,  in  Hindostan ;  Macao, 
near  Canton ;  settlements  at  Timor,  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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BEMABKS. 

Portagal  lies  between  Se"*  56'  and  42"*  la  N.  lat,  and  between 
&*  I4t  and  9°  SCK  W.  long.  Its  extreme  length  is  350  miles ; 
its  greatest  breadth,  140  mUes. 

Trayersed  by  several  monntain-ranges  extending  into  Spain, 
and  by  others  pecnliar  to  itself,  Portagal  in  its  general  aspect 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  former  country.  Its 
soil  is  light,  and  highly  fayoorable  to  the  cnltivation  of  the 
grape  and  other  fine  fruits.  In  the  high  grounds  are  raised 
the  usual  crops  of  more  northern  latitudes ;  vines  and  maize 
grow  in  warmer  and  less  elevated  tracts ;  and  rice  in  the  low 
grounds.  The  cork-tree,  the  orange,  lemon,  and  olive  trees, 
are  frequent,  as  well  as  the  finest  fruits  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  climate  is  delightful,  especially  on  the  coast  and 
in  the  high  grounds.  In  the  valleys,  the  heat  during  summer 
is  excessive. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  this  country,  like  those  of  Spain, 
have  been  neglected  since  the  discovery  of  the  richer  mines  of 
America.  Manufactures  and  agriculture  are  still  m  a  state 
of  backwardness,  and  internal  commerce  suffers  from  the  want 
of  good  roads.  The  sea  along  the  coasts  and  the  rivers  abounds 
with  fish,  wnich  is  a  great  article  of  food  with  all  classes. 
Wine  is  the  chief  production  of  the  country,  and  is  exported  in 
large  quantities,  principally  to  Britain.  The  other  exports  are 
oU,  fruits,  salt,  and  cork.  In  return  for  these.  Great  Britain, 
to  which  the  commerce  of  Portugal  is  almost  wholly  confined, 
sends  woollens,  linen,  cotton,  hardware,  and  other  articles. 

The  Boman-catholic  faith  is  the  prevailing  religion,  but  all 
other  forms  are  tolerated.  The  numerous  monasteries  and 
nunneries  were  abolished  in  1834,  and  the  revenues  applied  to 
national  purposes. 

The  government  till  1820  was  an  absolute  monarchy;  a 
limited  monarchy  was  then  introduced,  and  supported  by  the 
influence  of  Britain ;  but  the  people  seemed  in  general  attached 
to  their  ancient  system  of  government,  which  was  for  a  short 
period  re-established.  At  length,  in  1836,  the  young  Queen 
Donna  Maria  II.  declared  her  acceptance  of  the  constitution 
of  1820,  by  which,  with  considerable  changes  effected  by  the 
cortes  or  representative  assembly  in  1852,  the  country  is  now 
governed  under  her  second  son  Luis  I. 

The  manners  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  northern  and  southern 
prorinces  are  almost  as  different  as  if  they  were  distinct  nations. 
In  the  north,  they  are  industrious  and  blunt;  in  the  south,  polite, 
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bat  indolent.  A  w&nt  of  regard  to  cleanliness  is  generaL 
The  ladies  still  ply  the  distaff  in  spinning,  and  in  many 
places  retain  the  oriental  fashion  of  sitting  npon  cushions  on 
the  floor. 

Public  education  is  now  under  the  sole  direction  of  the 
govemment,  and  upwards  of  1800  primary  schools  have  been 
established.  There  is  one  university,  that  of  Coimbra,  and 
numerous  lyceums. 

Camoens,  author  of  an  epic  poem  called  the  Lusiad,  is  the 
brightest  star  of  Portuguese  literature. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Portugal?  What  is  its  extent  id 
square  miles?  What  population  does  it  contain?  Into  what  pro- 
vinces is  it  divided?  What  are  its  principal  towns?  Name  its 
islands,  capes,  mountains,  rivers,  foreign  possessions. 

Where  are  Evora,  Oporto,  Miranda,  Braganza,  Lisbon?  etc. 
Where  are  Cape  Espichel,  Cape  St  Vincent,  the  Sado,  Mon- 
dego?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Portugal 
situated  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  country  does 
it  resemble  in  its  general  aspect  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  its  soil  ? 
What  crops  are  raised  in  its  different  regions?  What  fruit-trees 
are  common?  What  kind  of  climate  does  it  enjoy?  Is  much 
attention  paid  to  its  mineral  treasures  ?  In  what  state  are  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  commerce  ?  What  is  the  chief  production 
and  export  of  Portugal?  What  are  its  other  exports?  What 
articles  does  Great  Britain  send  iu  return  ? 

What  is  the  established  religion  of  the  Portue^ese  ?  What  was, 
till  lately,  the  form  of  govemment  ?  How  did  the  people  receive 
a  representative  constitution  ?  Are  the  manners  of  all  the  Portu- 
gese alike?  What  are  their  several  peculiarities  ?  What  defect 
is  general  among  them?  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  ladies? 
What  fashion  is  still  retained  in  many  places  ? 

In  what  state  is  education  in  Portugal?  How  many  universities 
has  it?  What  author  is  the  brightest  ornament  of  Portuguese 
literature? 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 
ABRAN'TES,  a  fortified  town  in        Avei'ro    a  seaport  of  Beira, 


Estremadara,  on  the  Tagus,  the  pas 
snge  of  which  it  commands.    Pop. 
5000. 

Alente'jo,  a  large  province  S.  of 
the  Tagus.    Pop.  376,996. 

Algarve'y  a  province  in  the  south 
of  the  lungdom .    Pop.  193,877. 

Alma'da,  a  town  in  Estremadnra, 
on  the  TaguSf  opposite  Lishon.  In 
its  neighbourhood  is  the  gold-mine 
ofAdissa.    Pop.  6600. 

Almel'da,  a  fortress  in  Beira,  on 


the  estuary  of  the  Vouga,  with  con- 
siderable trade  and  fisheries.  Pop. 
5000.-40"  38'  N.  lat.  8°  38'  W.  long. 
Azores',  a  group  of  nine  islands  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  about  800  miles 
from  Portugal,  to  which  they  belcmg. 
St  Michael  is  the  largest,  althoo^ 
Terceira  is  the  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernor. The  Azores  are  exceedingly 
fertile,  producing  wines,  oranges,  and 
lemons,  bnt  are  subject  to  violent 
earthquakes.   Pop.  260,000.  An'gra 


the  N,  £.  frontier.    Pop.  6860.  |  la  the  capital  of  fereelra  and  of  the 
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whole  groap  of  the  Acores.    Fop. 
11,838. 

BBl'RA,  a  province  N.  of  Estre- 
mtdan  and  Alentejo,  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower.    Fop.  1,890,000. 

Be^a,  a  town  in  Alentejo,  with 
Bome  ancient  remains.    Pop.  6600. 

Be^em,  a  town  with  a  86x>ng  cas- 
tle, 4  miles  W.  of  Lisbon.  Pop.  6000. 

Bra'ga,  an  ancient  city  of  Entre 
Donro  e  Minho,  in  a  fertile  valley; 
it  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who  is 
primate  of  the  kingdom.  Pop.  19,613. 
—41, 33  N.  8, 22  W. 

Bragan'za,  an  ancient  town  in 
Tras-os-Montes.  From  John,  dnke 
<^  Braganza,  who  was  raised  to  the 
throne  in  1640,  the  present  royal 
fiunily  is  descended.    Pop.  6000. 

GASTEL'LO-BRAN'CO,  a  strong 
town  in  Beira.    Pop.  6000. 

Ghav^es,  a  frontier  town  in  the  N. 
of  Tras-os-Montes,  on  the  Tamega, 
mnch  fireqnented  for  its  mineral  wa- 
ters.   Pop.  3900. 

Cin^'tra,  a  town  in  Estremadora, 
beaatifiilly  situated.  It  is  noted  for 
the  convention  between  the  British 
and  French  generals  in  1806.  Pop. 
S562. 

Coimlira,  the  capital  of  Beira, 
•itaated  on  the  Mondego.  It  has 
eondderable  commerce,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  principal  university  in 
PortngaL  Fop.  18,147.-40,  12  N. 
8;26W. 

GovU^Aao,  a  town  of  Beira,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Estrella,  with 
doth  manufactures.    Pop.  6000. 

DOURO.    See  Spain,  p.  126. 

EL^AS,  a  f^ntier  town  in  Al- 
entitjo,  one  of  the  most  important 
strongholds  in  the  kingdom.  Pop. 
ll/)68.— 38, 52  N.  6,  67  W. 

Entre  Dou'ro  e  Min^o,  a  province 
in  the  N.,  situated,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, between  the  rivers  Douro  and 
Minho.    Fop.  1,018,690. 

Es'pichel,  Cape,  a  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Estremadura,  with  a 
lighthouse  660  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.— 38, 25  N.  9, 13  W. 

Estrena,  Sierra  de,  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Beira,  7524  feet  high. 

Estremadu'ra,  an  important  ma- 
ritime province  in  the  W.  Pop. 
903.466. 

Estre'^mos,  a  fortified  town  of  Al- 
entejo, in  a  fertile  district    P.  6600. 

Bv^ora,  the  capital  of  Alentejo, 
with  several  ancient  remains.  It  is 
the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the 
seat  of  a  university.    Fop.  11,965^      I 


FAItO,  a  seaport  In  Algarve,  on 
the  coast.  Fop.  8440.— 36,  69  N.  7, 
61  W. 

Figuei'ra,  a  fortified  town  in  Beira, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego.  Fop. 
6000. 

GAYIAR'A,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Portugal,  in  the  N.  of  Entre 
Donro  e  Minho,  7881  feet  above  the 
sea. 

Ouadia'na.    See  Spaik,  p.  127. 

Gutma'raens,  an  ancient  but  well- 
built  town  in  Entre  Douro  e  Minho. 
in  a  beautiful  plain ;  it  is  surrounded 
by  fortifications.    Pop.  6000. 

LA'GOS,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Algarve,  with  an  excellent  harbour. 
Pop.  6800.-^7,  7  N.  8,  40  W. 

Lam''ego,  a  town  in  Beira,  near 
the  Douro.    Pop.  9000. 

Lei'ria,  a  small  town  of  Estrema- 
dura, with  eighteen  churches,  a  ca- 
thedral, and  three  convents.  P.  2500. 

Lisbon  (ibr(.  Lisboa),  the  capital 
ofthe  kingdom,  in  Estremadura.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus,  on  several  hills,  present- 
ing from  the  bay  a  noble  appearance. 
A  great  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  in  1766.  Here  the 
poet  Camoens  was  bom  ab->ut  1520. 
Pop.  224,063.-38,  42  N.  9, 8  W. 

MADEIRA,  including  Porto  Santo 
and  Desertas,  belonging  to,  and  660 
miles  S.W.  of,  Portugal.  P.  118,609. 
See  Africa. 

Mafra,  a  town  in  Estremadura, 
with  a  convent  and  royal  palace  now 
falling  into  decay.    Pop.  3250. 

Miran'da,  a  frontier  town  in  Tras- 
os-Montes,  on  the  Douro.    P.  4840. 

Monde'go,  a  river  which  rises  in 
the  Sierra  de  Estrella,  and  flows 
through  Beira  into  the  Atlantic. 

OPORTO  (O  Porto,  '•  the  Port "), 
the  ancient  CeUle,  a  seaport,  the 
second  city  in  the  kingdom,  in  Entre 
Douro  e  Minho ;  it  is  finely  situated 
on  the  Douro,  about  2  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  is  noted  for  a  strong  red 
wine,  which  has  received  from  it  the 
name  of  Ibrt.  Pop.  89,194.-41, 9  N. 
8,37W. 

Ouriq««',  a  town  in  Alentejo, 
where  Alfonso  I.  signally  defeated 
the  Moors  in  1139.    Pop.  2500. 

Ov'ar,  a  thriving  town  in  Beira, 
on  the  coast.    Pop.  10,374. 

PENICHE^astrong  seaport  in  Es- 
tremadura, on  a  promontory.  P.  2600. 

Ponibal',  a  town  in  Estremadura, 
on  the  Sour.    Pop.  5000. 

Portale'gre,  a  town  in  Alentejo, 
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with  mjinuractures  of  eloUi.  Fop. 
5600. 

RO'CA,  Cape,  or  the  Rock  of 
Lisbon,  the  extreme  western  p«int 
of  Estremadnra,  and  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.— 38,  46  N.  9,  30  W. 

SA1X),  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
S.  of  Alentejo,  and  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Setubal. 

San'tarem,  an  ancient  town  in 
Estremadura,  on  the  Tagus.  Pop. 
8000. 

Setnbal''  or  St  Ubes,  a  seaport  in 
Estremadura,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sado ;  it  has  a  great  trade  in  salt  aud 
fruits.  Pop.  18,169.-38,  29  N.  8, 
53  W. 

TA'GUS,    See  Spaik,  p.  129. 

Tavi'ra,  a  fortified  seaport  in  AI- 
gane.    Pop.  10,908. 

Tho^mnr,  a  town  in  Estremadura, 
with  condderable  cotton  manufac- 
tures.   Pop.  8800. 

Tor'res-Ve'dras,  a  town  in  Estre- 


uiadnra,  the  centre  of  the  e^teated 
military  lines  formed  by  the  British 
imder  Wellington  in  1810.  Pop.  2300. 

Tra»os-Mon'tes,  a  province  in  the 
N.  £.,  separated  from  Spain  by  the 
Douro.    Pop.  416,761. 

VIA'NA,  a  seaport  in  Entre  Dou- 
ro e  Minho,  nt  the  mouth  of  the 
Lima.  Pop.  8110.-41,42  N.  8, 48  W. 

Vina  Re^al,  a  tliriviug  town  in 
Tras-os-Montes.    Pop.  4500. 

y  imiei'ro,  a  town  of  Estremadara, 
celebrated  for  the  victory  gained  by 
Wellington  over  Junot,  on  the  21st 
August  1808. 

Vin'cent,  Cape  St,  a  promontory 
on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Algarve,  fa- 
mous for  the  victory  gained  over  the 
Spanish  fleet  on  the  14th  Febmary 
1797,  by  the  British  under  Sir  John 
Jervis,  afterwards  Earl  St  Vincent. 
—37, 8  N.  8, 60  W. 

Vise'u,  a  town  in  Beira,  with  « 
great  annual  fair.    Pop.  9100. 


SWITZERLAND 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Germany ;  W.  by  France ;  S.  by  France 
and  Italy ;  E.  by  Italy  and  Austria.  It  contains  15,727 
square  miles,     l^be  population  in  1870  was  2,669,147. 

Divisions. — Switzerland  formerly  comprised  thirteen 
cantons ;  but  since  the  year  1815,  it  has  been  divided  into 
twenty-two,*  viz. : — 


Cantons.  Chief  Towns. 

Schaffhansen Schafifhansen. 

Thurean Frauenfeld. 

Zurich Zurich. 

Aargau Aarau. 

Basle Basle. 

Soleure Soleure. 

Berne Bebke,  Thun. 

Lucerne Luceme. 

Zug Zug. 

Schweitz Schweitz. 

St  Gall St  Gall. 

Appenzell ....Aj^penzell,  Her- 

isau,  Trogen. 


Cantons.  Chief  Towns. 

Glarus Glams. 

Uri Altorf. 

Unterwalden..Stanz,  Samen. 

Freyburg Freyburg. 

Neuch&tel Neuch&tel. 

Yaud Lausanne,y  evay. 

Geneva Geneva. 

Yalais Sion. 

Tessin Bellinzona,    La- 

^ano,  Locarno. 
Grisons Coire,     Ham, 

Davos. 


*  Three  of  the  cantons  are  suhdivided,  viz.  Basle  or  Bftle,  into  Bftle-YiUa 
and  Bftle-Campagne:  Appenzell,  into  Outer  Rhodes  and  Inner  Rhodes; 
Unterwalden,  into  Oberwald  or  Obwalden,  and  Unterwalden  or  Nidwal- 
den.  If  these  subdivisions  be  taken  into  account,  the  number  of  cantons 
IsSS. 
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Mountains. — Pennine  Alps,  embracing  Mount  Kosa, 
Moont  Cervin  or  Matterhom,  Simplon,  and  Great  St  Ber- 
nard ;  Helvetian  or  Lepontine  Alps,  including  St  Gothard ; 
Rhsetian  Alps;  Bernese  Alps,  the  culminating  points  of 
which  are  the  Finster-Aarhorn,  Monch,  Jungfrau,  and 
Schreckhorn ;  Mount  Jura. 

Lakes. — Geneva,  Brienz,  Thun,  Neuchatel,  Bienne,  Lu- 
cerne, Zug,  Zurich,  Wallenstadt,  Constance. 

RiVEBS. — Rhine,  Rhone,  Aar,Reuss,  Linmiat,Ticino,  Inn. 

REMABK8. 

Switzerland  is  situated  between  45"  50'  and  47°  50'  N.  lat., 
and  between  6°  and  10°  30'  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  Mount 
Jura  to  the  Tyrol,  is  200  miles ;  its  breadth,  from  Como  to  the 
Rhine  at  SchaffhauseUf  ISO  miles. 

Switzerland,  the  ancient  Helvetia^  is  the  highest  and  most 
mountainous  country  in  Europe.  The  Alps  form  not  only  its 
southern  and  eastern  frontiers,  but  penetrate  the  chief  part 
of  its  interior.  These  mountains,  towering  in  some  in- 
stances to  the  stupendous  height  of  15,000  feet,  present  in- 
nummble  scenes  of  sublimity  as  well  as  of  beauty.  In  many 
respects  Switzerland  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  countries 
which  the  traveller  can  visit  or  the  philosopher  contemplate. 
Here  nature  wears  every  variety  of  aspect,  firom  the  most  awful 
grandeur  to  the  most  enchanting  sweetness.  The  perpetual 
snow,  the  glaciers  or  ice-fields  of  the  higher  Alps,  the  ava- 
lanches or  masses  of  snow,  falling  like  mountains  loosened  from 
their  foundations,  the  bold  craggy  precipice,  the  dashing  cataract, 
and  the  roaring  torrent,  form  a  rude  but  striking  contrast  to 
the  peaoefiil  scenes  below-r-the  varied  woodland,  the  vineyard 
and  the  corn-field,  the  verdant  plain,  with  its  smiling  cottages 
and  crystal  streams.  The  lakes  of  Switzerland  are  a  grand 
and  interesting  feature  in  the  landscape ;  and  some  of  the  noblest 
rivers  in  Europe  issue  from  the  mountains,  and  wind  along  the 
vales. 

The  soil  is  as  various  as  the  surface  is  diversfied.  But 
industry  triumphs  over  every  difficulty ;  and  the  traveller  sees, 
with  wonder,  rocks  clothed  with  vineyards,  where  herbage 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  grow,  and  grounds,  which  ap- 
pear inaccessible  except  to  the  ibex  or  goat,  subdued  by  the 
plough.  Besides  the  common  kinds  of  grain,  Switzerland  pro- 
duces abundance  of  fruits.  It  is  on  their  cattle,  however, 
that  the  Swiss  chiefly  depend. 
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Almost  eyery  yariely  of  temperature  is  known  in  Bwitser> 
land,  from  the  cold  of  Lapland  or  Iceland  to  the  excesslYe  heat 
of  Italy  or  Spain. 

Among  the  animals  that  frequent  the  Alps  may  be  men- 
tioned the  ibex  or  rock-goat;  the  chamois,  a  species  of  antelope; 
and  the  marmot,  which  is  often  found  in  a  torpid  state  during 
winter. 

Metals  are  less  abundant  than  might  be  expected  in  so 
mountainous  a  country.  The  chief  mines  are  those  of  iron; 
but  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  are  also  to  be  found. 

The  principal  manufacture  is  linen;  that  of  cotton  has 
lately  been  successfully  introduced  in  the  northern  cantons ; 
and  woollens  and  silks  are  likewise  fabricated.  Watchmak- 
ing is  carried  on  extensively  in  the  districts  of  Neuch&tel  and 
Geneva.  Switzerland  has  no  seacoast,  but  trade  is  prosecuted 
to  some  extent  with  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  by  means 
of  the  Aar,  the  Keuss,  and  the  Khine,  with  France  by  means 
of  the  Khone,  and  with  Italy  over  the  St  GU>thard. 

Since  the  Swiss,  instigated  by  the  brave  and  patriotic  Tell, 
threw  off  the  Austrian  yoke  in  1315,  their  government  has 
been  a  federal  republic.  Each  canton  is  regulated  by  its  own 
laws  and  magistrates,  but  all  are  mutually  bound  to  assist  and 
protect  each  other.  Every  Swiss  is  liable  to  serve  in  the 
defence  of  his  country.  An  army  of  upwards  of  200,000 
men  can  thus  be  raised  almost  instantaneously.  The  total 
annual  revenue  of  the  republic  is  about  £1,660,000. 

In  nine  of  the  cantons,  the  Roman-catholic  religion  is 
established;  in  seven,  the  Protestant.  In  the  remaining 
six,  both  forms  of  religion  exist  together;  but,  of  the  whole 
population  of  Switzerland,  not  much  less  than  two-thirds  are 
Protestants. 

Simplicity,  frugality,  honesty,  bravery,  and  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  home,  are  the  characteristic  qualities  of  this  interest- 
ing people.  In  the  Protestant  cantons  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation are  as  generally  diffused  as  in  Scotland.  Switzerland 
has  produced  many  men  of  distinguished  eminence  in  literature 
and  science,  such  as  Zuinglius  the  reformer,  Gausabon,  Gessner, 
Haller,  Rousseau,  Neckar,  Lavater,  Ixjsage,  Sismondi,  etc. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Switzerland  ?  What  is  its  extent 
in  square  miles?    What  population  does  it  contain?    Into  how 
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many  cantons  is  it  divided  ?  Name  them.  What  are  the  princi- 
pal towns  ?  Name  the  mountains ;  the  lakes ;  the  rivers.  Where 
IS  Franenfeld,  Stanz,  Lugano,  Altorf,  Coire?  etc.  Where  does 
the  Bhine  rise?  Trace  its  course.  Where  is  Lake  Brienz? 
Where  are  Mount  St  Gothard,  Great  St  Bernard,  Schreck* 
horn,  JungfraUi  Mount  Jura,  Lake  of  Constance,  Lake  Wallen- 
stadt?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Switzer- 
land situated?  What  is  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  its 
general  appearance?  What  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  Alps? 
What  character  do  these  mountains  give  to  the  landscape  ?  Men- 
tion some  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  scenery  of  Switz- 
erland. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil?  With  what  effects  of  cul- 
tivation is  the  traveller  astonished?  What  are  the  products  of 
Switzerland?  On  what  part  of  their  rural  wealth  do  the  Swiss 
chiefly  depend?  What  varieties  of  climate  are  experienced  in 
Switzerland  ?  Mention  some  of  the  remarkable  animals  that  fre- 
quent the  Alps. 

Does  Switzerland  abound  in  metals?  What  are  its  principal 
manufactures?  With  what  countries  and  by  what  rivers  does 
Switzerland  carry  on  trade? 

What  is  the  rorm  of  government  in  Switzerland  ?  How  is  an 
army  raised  in  case  of  foreign  aggression  ?  What  force  can  thus 
be  brought  almost  instantaneously  into  the  field?  What  is  the 
religion  of  Switzerland?  What  are  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
the  Swiss?  In  what  state  is  education  among  them?  Mention 
Bome  of  the  men  of  science  and  letters  whom  Switzerland  has 
produced. 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


A'AR,  a  river  which,  rising  in 
Berne,  and  flowing  through  the  lakes 
of  Brienz  and  Thun,  joins  the  Rhine. 

Aarau',  the  capital  of  Aargau,  on 
the  Aar.    Pop.  6094. 

Aargau'  or  Argo'via,  a  canton  in 
the  N.  wliich  derives  its  name  from 
the  Aar.    Pop.  196.873. 

Alps,  a  stupendous  range  of  moun- 
tains, three  principal  chains  of  which 
are  the  Rhsetian  Alps,  in  the  Grisons, 
the  Helvetian  Alps  and  the  Pennine 
Alps  in  the  Valais. 

Al'torf,  the  capital  of  Uri,  situated 
on  the  Reuss,  famous  for  the  heroic 
resistance  of  William  Tell  to  the 
tyrant  Geisler  in  1307,  which  laid 
tlie  foundation  of  the  independence 
of  Switzerland.    Pop.  2426. 

Appen'zell,  a  canton  in  the  N.  E. 
Pop.  60,635. 

Appen'zell,  the  capital  of  the  can- 
ton, situated  on  the  Sitter,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Rhine.    Pop.  3277. 

BAiSTLE,  Bale,  or  Ba'sel,  a  frontier 
canton  In  the  N.W.  Pop.  101,887.  It 


is  subdivided  into  two  cantons,  of 
which  BOle-Ville  has  a  pop.  of  40,683, 
and  Baie-Campagne  a  pop.  of  51,682. 

Ba^le,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  on 
the  Rhine,  a  place  of  great  trade,  and 
the  seat  of  a  university.  Pop.  44,834. 
—47"  33'  N.  lat.  7"  36'  E.  long. 

Bellinzo'na,  a  town  in  the  canton 
of  Tessin,  which,  alternately  with 
Locarno  and  Lugano,  becomes  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  canton  for 
six  years  together.    Pop.  2196. 

Ber'nard,  Great  St,  one  of  the  Alps, 
in  the  south  of  the  Valais,  towering 
to  the  height  of  11,116  feet. 

Berne  or  Bern,  a  large  canton  in 
the  interior.    Pop.  506,455. 

Berne,  the  capital  of  the  above  can- 
ton and  the  chief  town  of  Switzer- 
land, on  the  Aar.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
university.  Since  1848,it  has  been  the 
federal  town,  or  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  Swiss  confedera- 
tion. Here  Haller,  the  eminent 
scholar,  poet,  and  man  of  science,  was 
bom.    Pop.  36,001.-46, 67  N.  7, 26  E. 
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Bienne^,  Lake  of;  in  Berue. 

Brienz^  Lake  of,  in  Berne,  sur- 
roun4ed  bj  lofty  mountains. 

CER'VIN  (Mount)  or  Matterhorn, 
a  peak  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  40  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Mount  Blanc. 

Goire  or  Cliur,  the  capital  of  the 
Orisons,  near  the  Rhine.    Pop.  6990. 

Gon'^stance,  Lake  of,  or  Bo'^den 
See,  in  the  N.E.,  between  Switzer- 
land and  Germany. 

FRAU'ENFELD,  the  capital  of 
Thurgau,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the 
Thur.    Pop.  1784. 

Frey'burg,  a  canton  W.  of  Berne, 
Pop.  110,822. 

Frey^urg  or  FriHiourg,  the  capital 
of  the  canton,  romantically  situated 
on  the  Saane.    Pop.  10,891. 

GALL,  St,  a  canton  S.  of  the  Lake 
of  Gonstance.    Pop.  191,015. 

Gall,  St,  the  capital  of  the  canton, 
in  a  pleasant  valley,  with  extensive 
manufactures.  It  takes  its  name  from 
an  Irish  missionary,  who  founded  a 
monastery  here  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury.   Pop,  16,676. 

Gene'^va,  a  small  canton  in  the 
S.W.    Pop.  98,195. 

Gene^va,  the  capital  oithe  canton, 
finely  situated  at  the  point  where  the 
Bhone  issues  flrom  the  lake.  In  some 
respects  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  in  Europe. 
It  was  here  that  Galvin  resided  while 
he  laboured  in  establishing  the  Re- 
formation. It  is  the  birthplace  of 
many  eminent  men,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Protestant  university.  Pop.  46,774. 
—46, 12  N.  6,  9  E. 

Gene'va  or  Lem^an,  Lake  of,  the 
largest  in  Switzerland,  traversed  by 
the  Rhone.   Its  scenerv  is  beautiful. 

Gla^'rus,  a  small  canton  in  the  in- 
terior.   Pop.  36,151. 

Glaums,  the  capital  of  the  above 
canton,  a  thriving  manufacturing 
town,  on  the  Linth.    Pop.  4797. 

GotA'ard,  Mount  St,  between  Uri 
and  Tessin.  The  Fnrca  peak  is  14,037 
feet  high ;  the  height  of  the  pass  is 
6890  feet. 

Grisons^,  a  larg^  canton  in  the 
S.E.,  traversed  by  the  valley  of  the 
Engadin.    Pop.  91,782. 

HERISAU'',  a  manufacturing  town 
in  Appenzell.    Pop.  9518. 

INN,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Danube, 
which  rises  in  the  Grisons,  and  flows 
by  a  N.E.  course  through  the  Tyrol. 

JUNGFRAU',  one  of  the  Alps,  in 
the  canton  of  Berne,  rising  to  the 
height  of  18,720  feet 


Jura,  Mount    See  Fbamck,  p.  116. 

LAUSANNE^  the  capital  of  the 
canton  of  Vaud,  about  a  mile  N.  from 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  beauty  of 
its  situation  has  made  it  the  resort  of 
numerous  strangers.  Here  Gibbon 
wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  History 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.    Pop.  26,520. 

Lau'terbrunn,  a  remarkable  valley 
in  Berne,  where  the  glaciers  appear 
in  gpreat  magnificence. 

Lim'mat  a  river  which  rises  in 
Glarus,  passes  through  the  Lake  of 
Zurich,  and  &lls  into  the  Aar,  near 
its  Junction  with  the  Reuss. 

Locar^no,  a  town  in  the  canton  of 
Tessin,  beautifully  situated  on  Lake 
Maggiore.    Pop.  2834. 

Lucerne^  a  canton  in  ihe  interim. 
Pop.  132,338. 

Lucerne',  the  capital  of  the  canton, 
situated  on  an  arm  of  the  lake,  where 
the  Reuss  issues  from  it  Pop. 
14,524. 

Lucerne',  Lake  of,  a  beantifnl  and 
romantic  lake,  surrounded  by  the 
four  forest  cantcms,  Scbweitz,  Uri, 
Unterwalden,  and  Lucerne. 

Luga'no,  a  town  in  the  canton  of 
Tessin.    Pop.  5397. 

MOR'AT,  a  town  in  Freybnrg, 
where  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  signally  defeated  by 
the  Swiss  in  1476.    Pop.  2266. 

NEUGHATEL^  a  canton  in  the 
W.,  bordering  on  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  which  separates  it  fix)m 
the  canton  of  Freybnrg ;  until  1867, 
it  was  nominally  subject  to  the  King 
of  Prussia.    Pop.  97,284. 

Neuch&ter,  the  capital  of  the  can- 
ton, beautifully  situated  on  the  lake, 
and  commanding  gprand  and  exten- 
sive views.    Pop.  13,321. 

OL^EN,  a  town  in  the  canton  of 
Soleure,  on  the  Aar.    Pop.  1600. 

REUSS^a  larg^  river  which  issues 
from  a  lake  in  Mount  St  Gothard,flow8 
through  Uri,  the  Lake  of  Lnceme, 
and  Aargau,  and  joins  the  Aar. 

Rhine.    See  Gbrmant,  p.  198. 

Rhone.    See  Fbancv.  p.  119. 

Ro''sa,  Mount,  the  highest  moun- 
tain on  the  borders  of  Switzerland, 
being  15,208  feet  above  the  sea. 

SAR'NEN,  a  town  in  Unterwalden, 
on  the  Lake  of  Samen.    Pop.  3801 . 

SchafiThau'sen,  the  most  northerly 
canton.    Pop.  87,721. 

Schaffhau'^sen,  the  capital  of  the 
canton,  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 
The  fi&ll  of  the  Rhine  here  is  one  of 
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the  greatest  eatarftcts  in  Europe. 
Pop.  10,808. 

Sehreck'honi,  one  of  the  AlpS)  in 
the  canton  of  Berne,  rising  to  the 
height  of  13,492  feet,  remarkable  for 
its  glaciers. 

ScAweitE,  a  pastoral  canton  on  the 
E.  of  the  Lake  of  Laceme.  Here  the 
Swiss  confederacy  was  first  formed 
in  1807,  and  the  canton  has  given  its 
name  to  the  whole  country.  F.  47,706. 

ScAweitz,  the  capital  of  the  above 
canton,  sitaated  amid  beautiftil  scen- 
ery.   Pop.  6742. 

Sim^plon,  one  of  the  Alps,  over 
which  Napoleon  I.  constructed  a  fa- 
mous military  road  into  Italy.  The 
CSS  which  leads  from  the  Valais  to 
ilan  is  8602  feet  above  the  sea. 

Sion  (SeeonO  or  Sit'ten,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Valais,  situated  on  the 
Rhone.    Pop.  4908. 

Solenre'  or  SoFotAnm,  a  canton  in 
theN.W.    Pop.  74,718. 

Soleure',  the  capital  of  the  canton, 
on  the  Aar.    Pop.  6016. 

Spln^gen,  one  of  the  Alps,  across 
which  is  a  pass.  6946  feet  high,  lead- 
ing from  the  Orisons  to  Chiavenna 
and  the  Lake  of  Como. 

Stanz,  the  capital  of  Unterwalden, 
Pop.  9028. 

TES^SIN  or  Tici'no,  a  canton  in  the 
S.,  deriving  its  name  from  the  river 
Tidno,  which  flows  through  it  into 
Lake  Maggiore.    Pop.  119,620. 

Thun  (Toon),  a  lake  in  the  canton 
of  Berne,  united  with  the  Lake  of 
Brienz  by  the  Aar. 


Thun  (Toon),  a  town  in  Berne,  on 
the  Lake  of  Thun,  where  the  Aar 
issues  from  it.    Pop.  3699. 

TAurgau'  or  TAurgo'^via,  a  canton 
in  the  N.E.,  on  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance.   Pop.  93,300. 

Tro'gen,  a  thriving  town  in  the 
canton  of  Appenzell .    Pop.  261 1 . 

UNTERWAL'DEN  and  U'RI, 
two  of  the  forest  cantons,  on  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne.    Pop.  42,223. 

VALAIS  ( ValayO,  acanton  contain- 
ing the  picturesque  valley  through 
which  the  Rhone  flows.    Pop.  96,887. 

Vaud  (Vo),  a  flno  canton  on  the 
N.  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Pop. 
231,700. 

Vevay^,  a  beautiful  town  in  tho 
canton  of  Vand,  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.    Pop.  6494. 

WAL^LENSTADT,  alake  between 
St  Gall  and  Glarus,  connected  with 
the  Lake  of  Zurich  by  the  Linth 
Canal. 

YV'ERDUN,  a  town  in  the  can- 
ton of  Vaud,  at  the  8.  extremity  of 
the  Lake  of  Neuch&tel.    Pop.  4094. 

ZUG,  a  small  canton  in  the  inte- 
rior.   Pop.  20,993. 

Zug,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  on 
the  Lake  of  Zug.    Pop.  3854. 

Zu'^ricA,  a  canton  in  the  N.,  with  a 
lake  ot  the  same  name.   Pop.  284,786. 

Zn'ricA,  the  capital  of  the  above 
canton,  on  the  Limmat,  where  it 
issues  ftom  the  lake.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  university.  Here  the  reformer 
Zuinglius  lived  fh)m  1618  to  1631. 
Pop.  21,199.-47,  22  N.  8,  32  E. 


ITALY 

Is  bonnded  N.  by  the  Alps,  which  separate  it  from  Austria 
and  Switzerland ;  W.  by  France  and  the  Mediterranean ; 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean ;  E.  by  the  Adriatic.  It  contains 
114,445  square  miles.  The  population  is  about  26,807,000. 
Divisions. — ^The  following  list  of  compartments,  etc., 
is  in  accordance  with  recent  changes  made  by  the 
GoYemment  of  Italy : — 

Compartments. 


Piedmont. 


Ligoria. 


Provinces.  Chief  Towna 

Alessandria. Alessandria,  Asti. 

Caneo Cuneo. 

Novara. Novara. 

Turin Turin,  Chieri. 

Genoa Genoa,  Savona. 

,  Porto  Ifaorizio. Porto  Maurizio. 


...Bergamo. 


...Bellnno. 

...P.dtt». 

^  ...Bovigo. 

Trevuo Treviso. 

■    UiiLne..'. Udine. 

Venice Tenice. 

Verona Vbtoti*. 

VicenM Vicena. 

Bologna Bologna. 

...Forlt 
...Uodena. 


Porli_.. " 
Hodena 


Mircheg..,. 


RaTenna 

{.Keggio  of  Emilia. Keggio. 

Urabria. Perugia... Perng[a. 

{Ancona Ancona. 
Asooli Ascoli. 
Hacerata....               -MaceralH. 
fesaroand  Urbiiio.....Pesaro,  Urbioo. 

Araizo Arezzo. 

Florence Florence. 

Oroseeto Qrosselo. 

Leghorn  or  Li vorno... Leghorn. 
Luccn.,  -Luoea. 

Massa,  and  Carrara. Maasa,  Carrara. 

Pisa. PiaT^ 

Siena Siena. 

Rome Rome. 

Aqnila. AqniU. 

Ctunpobasao. Campoba«so. 

ChielL Chieti. 

Tenuno. Tecamo. 

Avelllno Avelllno. 

Benevento Benerento 

Cawrta Caserto. 

Naples Naples. 

""'  .Salerno. 


■IE 


llari_... 
Poggin,. 


...BaH. 
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Compartments.  Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

rCatanzaro Catanzaro. 

Calabria. -<  Cosenza Cosenza. 

Reggio  of  Calabria Ueggio. 

'  Caltanisetta Caltanisetta. 

Catania Catania. 

Girgenti Uirgcnti. 

Sicily s  Messina Messina. 

Palermo Palenno. 

Siracusa  or  SSyracuscSiracusa  or  Syracuse. 

^Trapani Trapani. 

Sardinia  fCagliari Cagliari. 

^^^^^^ tSassari Sassari. 

The  exceedingly  small  territory  of  the  republican  state 
of  San  Marino  is  situated  in  the  east  of  Central  Italy. 

Islands. — Sardinia,  Sicily,  Lipari  Islands,  Capri,  Ischia, 
Elba ;  Malta  and  Gozo  belong  to  Britain,  Corsica  to  France. 

Straits. — Bonifacio,  Messina,  Otranto. 

Gulfs. — Genoa,  Gaeta,  Naples,  Salerno,  Policastro,  St 
Eufemia,  Squillace,  Taranto,  Manfi-edonia,  Venice,  Trieste. 

Capes. — Spartivento,  Colonne,  Lcuca,  Passaro. 

Mountains.— Part  of  the  Alps,  including  Little  St 
Bernard  and  Mount  Cenis,  the  Apennines,  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, Mount  Etna. 

Lakes. — Maggiore,  Lugano,  Como,  Iseo,  Garda,  Perugia, 
Bolsena. 

Rivers. — Po,  Adige,  Ticino,  Fiuraicino,  Amo,  Tiber, 

VoltUmO.  REMARKS. 

Italy,  including  Sicily,  extends  from  36**  40'  to  46**  40'  N. 
lat,  and  from  6**  40'  to  IS**  30'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  Mount  Blanc  to  Cape  Leuca,  is  750  miles ;  its  extreme 
breadth,  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  borders  of  Savoy, 
is  370  miles ;  but  its  average  breadth  does  not  exceed  140  miles. 

Italy  has  a  very  diversified  surface,  being  traversed  in  its 
whole  length  by  the  Apennine  chain,  some  of  whoso  peaks  in 
Naples  are  nearly  10,000  feet  high.  It  has  the  rich  and  fertile 
plains  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  and  the  fine  valleys  of  the 
Amo  and  other  rivers.  It  thus  presents  in  its  extensive  range, 
from  Mount  Cenis  to  Cape  Leuca,  every  variety  of  beauty  of 
which  landscape  is  susceptible.  The  air  in  most  districts  is 
mild  and  geniiQ.  Some  tracts,  however,  are  unhealthy  in  the 
summer  and  autumnal  months;  particularly  that  called  the 
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Maremma,  stretching  from  Leghorn  to  Terracbia, — i 
of  200  miles.  In  the  soathem  piOYinoes,  the  heat  during  sum- 
mer is  ezcesstre ;  and  its  effect  is  oocarionally  rendered  pecu- 
liarly oppiessive  by  a  sultry  wind,  called  the  sirocco,  which 
blows  from  the  hot  and  arid  regions  of  Africa. 

From  the  eastern  confines  of  France  to  lUyria,  the  soil  is  a 
deep  alluvial  mould ;  farther  south,  it  becomes  light  Com, 
pulse,  maize,  rice,  cotton,  silk,  oliyes,  and  seyeral  delicious 
fruits,  are  among  the  productions  of  this  fertile  country.  The 
vine  grows  all  over  Italy,  and  the  mountains  afford  summer 
pasture  for  the  cattle. 

Among  the  domestic  animals  of  Italy,  the  horses  and  sheep 
of  Naples  are  £a.mous.  The  finest  cheese  in  the  world  is  made 
from  the  milk  of  the  cows  of  Lombardy  and  Parma. 

Although  in  such  a  mountainous  country  minerals  may  be 
supposed  to  abound,  its  mines  are  almost  entsrely  neglected. 
Marble  of  singular  beauty  is  found  in  the  north,  as  well  as  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Florence  and  Sienna.  Alabaster,  jasper, 
and  agate  are  met  with  in  the  Apennines. 

Venice  and  Genoa  once  held  the  first  rank  among  the  com- 
mercial communities  of  Europe ;  but  they  have  long  been  fiir 
outstripped  by  England  and  Holland ;  and  even  in  Italy,  Leg- 
horn has  now  a  greater  trade  than  either,  although  since  1848 
that  of  Genoa  has  nearly  doubled.  The  commerce  of  both 
cities  with  the  Levant  is  still  considerable.  The  chief  exports 
are  wine,  oil,  fruits,  and  silk. 

Italy  has  few  manufactures  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and 
resources.  Industry,  however,  has  recently  made  and  is  still 
making  considerable  progress ;  better  modes  of  agriculture  have 
been  adopted ;  manufactures  are  established  in  various  districts ; 
railways  and  lines  of  telegraph  have  been  opened  throughout 
the  country ;  and  projects  have  been  devised  for  draining  the 
unhealthy  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The  principal 
towns  are  distinguished  by  superior  architecture  and  elegance, 
and  are  increasing  in  population ;  while  the  maritime  trade, 
especially  of  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice,  and  Naples,  is  thriving. 

Italy  has  long  been  distinguished  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  fine 
arts.  Painting,  music,  and  sculpture,  have  here  been  carried 
to  great  perfection.  Architecture  has  been  most  successfully 
cultivated  at  Rome,  Venice,  and  Florence.  The  remains  of 
antiquity  still  afford  exquisite  models  to  the  student  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  interesting  objects  to  the  traveller  and  the  scholar. 

Imagination,  taste,  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  fine  arts, 
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viyacity,  refinement,  fhigality,  simplicity  of  life,  and  courtesy 
to  strangers,  are  the  better  qualities  by  which  the  Italians  are 
in  general  characterized. 

The  state  religion  of  Italy  is  Roman-catholic,  the  clergy  of 
which  are  very  numerous.  By  various  Acts  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, however,  religious  freedom  is  secured  to  the  adherents  of 
all  creeds  vrithout  exception.  Nearly  all  the  monastic  estab- 
lishments have  been  suppressed,  and  their  property  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  the  state,  especially  to  the  promotion  of  public 
elementary  schools  and  other  educational  seminaries.  There 
are  in  all  twenty-two  Italian  universities,  which  have  pro- 
duced many  men  famous  in  literature  and  science. 

Napoleon  I.  united  all  Italy  into  one  kingdom,  but  after  his 
overthrow  in  1815,  it  was  subdivided  into  eight  states :  1.  The 
Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  comprising  the  island  of  that  name,  Pied- 
mont, Glenoa,  Nice,  and  Savoy.  2.  The  Kingdom  of  Lombardy 
and  Venice,  governed  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  3.  The  States 
of  the  Church,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  4.  The  King- 
dom of  Naples  and  Sicily,  otherwise  called  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  comprehending  the  island  of  Sicily  and  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  Italy.  6.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  in- 
cluding Tuscany  Proper  and  the  Duchy  of  Lucca.  6.  The 
Duchy  of  Parma.  7.  The  Duchy  of  Modena.  8.  The  Re- 
public of  San  Marino,  the  smallest  state  in  Europe.  This  state 
of  things  continued  for  nearly  half  a  century,  when  in  1859 
war  broke  out  between  Austria  on  one  side,  and  France  and 
Sardinia  on  the  other.  Austria  was  defeated,  and  her  supre- 
macy in  Italy  being  overthrown,  Lombardy,  Naples  and  Sicily, 
Tuscany,  Lucca,  Parma,  Modena,  and  great  part  of  the  States 
of  the  Church,  were  incorporated  with  Sardinia, which,  being  thus 
enlarged,  took  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  duchy 
of  Savoy  and  the  county  of  Nice  were  surrendered  to  France, 
and  in  1866  Venetia  was  given  up  by  Austria.  In  1870,  a 
plebiscite  of  the  States  of  the  Church  was  taken,  when  the 
people  elected  to  be  united  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The 
Pope  was  thus  divested  of  his  temporal  sovereignty. 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  embraces  a  total  area  of  1 14,421  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  26,800,000.  For  administrative 
purposes  it  is  divided  into  1 6  compartments  and  69  provinces, 
the  latter  being  named  after  the  principal  towns.  The 
government  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  who,  with  his  minis- 
ters, has  the  sole  executive  power;  a  senate  of  princes  and 
nobles  nominated  by  the  king ;  and  a  chamber  of  deputies 
returned  by  the  people. 
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!Sau  Marino  is  one  of  tlie  smallest  and  most  ancient  states 
in  Europe.  It  is  a  republic,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  territories  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  43°  58'  N.,  long.  12°  2 1'  24"  E.,  and 
has  an  area  of  about  24  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  7080. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in  rural  industry  and  silk 
manufactures.  The  legislature  of  the  republic  is  a  senate  of 
60  members,  elected  for  life  from  aU  ranks  of  the  people. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Italy?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles  ?  What  is  its  population  ?  Into  how  many  provinces  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  divided?  What  are  the  chief  towns  of  Pied- 
mont? OfLiguria?  Of  Sardinia?  OfLombardy?  Of  Emilia? 
Of  Tuscany?  Of  the  Marches?  Of  Abruzzi  and  Molise?  Of 
Campania?  Of  Sicily?  Of  Venetia?  Of  Calabria?  Where 
are  Kome,  Padua,  Turin,  Leghorn,  Palermo,  Siena,  Savona, 
Catania,  Pisa,  Piacenza,  Pavia,  Cremona,  Cagliari,  Girgenti, 
Genoa?  etc.     What  are  the  principal  islands? 

Name  the  straits  of  Italy?  Name  its  gulfis.  Name  its  capes. 
What  are  its  principal  mountains?  What  are  its  lakes?  Name 
its  rivers  and  trace  their  courses.  Where  are  Mount  Cenis,  Cape 
Colonne,  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta,  the  Lake  of  Como,  the  Straits  of  Mes- 
sina, the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  Lake  Perugia,  the  Flumicino,  the  Apen- 
nines, Mount  Vesuvius,  Cape  Leuca?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Italy  situated  ? 
What  are  its  greatest  length  and  breadth?  What  is  its  average 
breadth?  What  is  its  general  appearance?  Are  all  its  districts 
equally  healthy  ?  In  what  tract  is  the  air  particularly  unwhole- 
some ?  By  what  is  the  heat  occasionally  rendered  peculiarly  op- 
pressive in  the  southern  provinces  ?  What  diversities  of  soil 
prevail  in  Italy?  Enumerate  some  of  the  productions  of  this 
country.  Which  of  the  domestic  animals  of  Italy  are  worthy  of 
notice  r  Is  Italy  remarkable  for  its  mineral  wealth  ?  Where  are 
beautiful  marbles  found  ?  What  valuable  stones  are  found  in  the 
Apennines  ? 

What  Italian  communities  once  possessed  great  commercial  im- 
portance? By  what  countries  have  they  been  long  outstripped? 
What  town  in  Italy  now  excels  them  ?  What  branch  of  their  trade 
is  still  considerable  ?    What  are  the  chief  exports  from  Italy? 

Does  Italy  excel  in  manufactures?  What  is  stated  regarding 
industrial  progress  ?  What  are  the  principal  towns  distinguished 
by? 

For  what  has  Italy  long  been  distinguished  ?  Where  has  archi- 
tecture been  cultivated  with  particular  success?  What  do  the 
student  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  learned  traveller,  find  particularly 
interesting  in  this  country  ? 

What  are  the  better  qualities  by  which  the  Italians  are  charac- 
terized ? 

What  is  the  state  religion  of  the  country?  What  has  been 
done  with  the  monastic  establishments  in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  ? 
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How  many  noiversities  are  there  ?  Name  the  states  of  Italy  after 
the  down&ll  of  Napoleon  I.  in  1815.  What  changes  with  regard  to 
these  states  have  t^en  place  since  the  overthrow  of  the  supremacy 
of  Austria  in  1859  ?  Give  the  extent  and  population  of  the  King- 
dom of  Italy.  Of  San  Marino.  What  are  the  forms  of  government 
in  these  states  ? 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


Ad'ige,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Tyrol,  and  falls  into  the  Oulf  of  Yen- 
ice,  N.  from  the  mouths  of  the  Po. 

Adriatic  Sea,  sometimes  called  the 
Gulf  of  Yenice,  a  branch  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, separating  Italy  from 
lUyria,  Dalmatia,  and  Albania.  It 
is  about  660  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  120  miles. 

Alessan^dria,  a  strong  city  of 
Piedmont,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  Tanaro.  Near 
it  is  the  celebrated  field  of  Marengo, 
where  Napoleon  Bonaparte  defeated 
the  Austrians  in  1800.  Pop.  29,102. 
— 44'*  56'  N.  lat.  8"  87'  E.  long. 

AlgAe'ro,  a  seaport  on  the  W. 
coast  of  »Bird!nia,  province  of  Sas- 
sari.    Pop.  8769.— 10, 33  N.  8, 17  E. 

Altamu'ra,  a  well-built  inland  town 
of  Paelia,  province  of  Bari,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines.    Pop.  17,108. 

Amal'fii  a  seajrart  of  Campania, 
province  of  Salerno,  on  the  Quif  of 
Salerno.  Here  the  mariner's  com- 
pass is  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Qioia  in  1802.    Pop.  4994. 

Aneo'na,  a  strong  seaport,  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Adriatic,  with  a  good  harbour.  Pop. 
28,061.-43, 37  N.  13,  86  E. 

Aos'ta,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  prov- 
ince of  Turin,  on  the  Dora  Baltea, 
an  afiBuent  of  the  Po,  with  numerous 
remains  of  Roman  architecture.  P. 
6161. 

Ap'enuines,  a  chain  of  mountains 
extending  from  the  Alps  near  Nice 
through  Italv  to  41"  N.  lat.,  where 
they  divide  into  two  branches,  one 
traversing  Calabria,  the  other  Otran- 
to ;  Mount  Como,  their  loftiest  peak, 
is  10,206  feet  high. 

Aq'nila,  a  town  of  Abruzzi  and 
Molise,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
that  name,  on  the  Pescara,  near 
Mount  Como.    Fop.  13,513. 

Arez'zo,  the  ancient  Arrelium,  a 
city  of  Tuscany,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  near  the 
Arno.  Here  Petrarch  was  bom  in 
1304.    Pop.  11,164. 

Ar'no,  a  river  of  Tuscany,  which 


rises  in  the  Apennines,  and  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  below  Pisa. 

Ascoli,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  Tronto,  which 
is  celebrated  for  the  fertility  of  its 
valley.    Pop.  11,373. 

A8''ti,  an  ancient  city  of  Piedmont, 
province  of  Alessandria,  on  the  Ta- 
naro. Here  the  poet  Alfieri  was 
bom  in  1749.    Pop.  19,466. 

Avelli'no,  a  town  of  Campania, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  in  a  fine  valley,  watered  by 
the  Sabato.    Pop.  18,260. 

Aver'sa,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Caserta,  in  a  fertile  plain.    P.  21,170. 

BA'KI,  the  ancient  Barium,  a  for- 
tified seaport  on  the  Adriatic,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name.  Pop.  50,524.-41,  8  N.  16, 
53  E. 

Barlet'ta,  a  seaport  of  Pnglia,  prov- 
ince of  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic,  with  a 
fine  cathedral  and  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  28,163.-41,  19  N.  16, 18  E. 

Bassa'no,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Yicenza,  on  the  Brenta,  with  a  great 
trade  iu  raw  silk.    Pop.  7769. 

Bellu'no,  a  town  of  Venetia,  on  the 
Piave,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  with  a  handsome  cathe- 
dral.   Pop.  5770. 

Beneven'to,  the  ancient  Beneven- 
tum^  capital  of  the  province  of  Bene- 
vento,  32  miles  N.E.  of  Naples.  It 
contains  the  celebrated  Arch  of  Tra- 
jan and  other  Roman  remains.  Pop. 
20,133. 

Ber'gamo,  a  commercial  city  of 
Lombardy,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  seat  of  a 
great  annual  fair.  Pop.  22,6C9.— 
45,  42  N.  9,  40  E. 

Biton'to,  a  town  of  Puglia,  prov- 
ince of  Bari,  near  the  Adriatic,  with 
a  fine  cathedral.  It  is  noted  for  its 
wine.    Pop.  23,087. 

Borcn,  a  mountain  in  the  territory 
of  Verona,  rich  in  curious  fossil  re- 
mains. It  is  evidently  an  exhausted 
volcano. 

Bolo'^na,  the  ancient  Bononia,  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
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ritaated  in  a  fertOe  plain  at  the  hue 
of  the  Apennines.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  fiunons  nniyenity,  and  has  given 
birth  to  a  great  number  of  eminent 
men.  Pop.  89,10iw— 44,  30  N.  11, 
81  E. 

Bolse'na,  a  lake  in  Central  Italy, 
eompartmentof  Rome,  sarroanded  by 
finely  wooded  hills. 

Bonifa^do,  Strait  o^  between 
Ciordcaand  Sardinia;  the  narrowest 
part  is  about  10  mUes  wide. 

Bren'ta,  a  river  of  Yenetia,  which 
rises  in  the  Tyrol,  near  Trent,  and 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Yenice. 

Bres^'cis,  a  dty  of  Lombardy,  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Brescia.  It 
contains  a  fine  modem  cathedral,  and 
many  remains  of  ancient  grandeur. 
Pop.  38,906.-46, 32  N.  10, 13  E. 

Brin'disi,  the  ancient  Brwuhuiuwi^ 
a  seaport  in  the  S.E.  of  Paglia,  prov- 
ince of  Lecce,  on  the  Adriatic,  im- 
portant as  the  nearest  port  to  Alex- 
andria on  the  European  system  of 
railways.    Pop.  13,194. 

CA(7LIA^I,  a  dty  of  Ssidinia, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Cagliari, 
on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
S.  shore  of  the  island.  It  has  a  uni- 
versity, a  fine  cathedral,  and  con- 
siderable commerce.  Pop.  30,862. — 
39, 18  N.  9, 7  E. 

Cala'bria,  a  mountainous  and  fer- 
tile district  in  the  southern  part  of 
Italy.  It  has  suffered  severely  from 
earthquakes.    Pop.  1,206,302. 

Caltagi'rone,  a  town  in  Sicily, 
province  of  Catania,  built  on  two 
hills  joined  together  by  a  bridge. 
Pop.  26,978. 

Campobas'so,  a  town  of  Abruzzi 
and  Molise,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name.    Pop.  13,345. 

Cap^'ri,  a  picturesque  little  island 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
It  was  andently  called  Caprece,  and 
was  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  Em- 
perors Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

Gap'ua,  a  city  of  Campania,  prov- 
ince of  Caserta,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Yoltumo.  Here  Hannibal  win- 
tered after  the  battle  of  Cann». 
Pop.  12,174. 

Carra^'nu  a  town  of  Tuscany,  in  the 
province  of  Massa-Carrara,  famed  for 
its  marble.    Pop.  10,848. 

Casa'le,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  prov- 
ince of  Alessandria,  on  the  Po.  Pop. 
20,436. 


Caser^ta,  a  town  of  Campania,  capi- 
tal of  the  provinoe  of  Caserta,  with 
a  magnificent  royal  palaee  and  gar- 
dens.   Pop.  18302. 

CasteUama'^re,  a  dty  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Naples,  on  the  site  of  the 
KifAent  StdbuB.  Pop.  80,48&— 40. 41 
N.  14,  29  E. 

Cata^nia,  an  ancient  dty  and  sea- 
port of  Sicily,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Etna,  by  the  lava  of  which 
it  has  been  throe  times  destroyed. 
Pop.  84,897.--^,  28  N.  16,  6  E. 

Catanza'^ro,  a  town  of  Calabria,  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  Catanzaro, 
near  the  Oulf  of  Sqnillace.  Pop. 
1&71L 

Ca'va,  a  town  of  Campania,  prov- 
ince of  Salerno.    Pop.  6^. 

Cefalu/  a  sei^rt  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo.  Pod. 
10,194.-38, 0  N.  14, 4  E.  *^ 

Cela^no  or  Fu'cino,  the  andent 
F^lnus,  a  lakein  the  N.W.  of  Naples, 
province  of  Aquila,  now  drained. 

Cen^is,  Mount,  one  of  the  Graian 
Alps.  11,460  ft.  high,  through  which 
a  railway  tunnel  has  been  formed  for 
traffic  between  France  and  Italy. 

Chie'ti,  a  town  of  Abruzzi  and 
Molise,  capital  of  the  provinoe  of 
the  same  name,  on  a  ridge  of  hills 
near  the  Pescaro.    Pop.  83,008. 

Chiog^gia,  a  strong  seaport  in  the 
province  of  Yenice,  on  an  island  in 
the  Gulf  of  Yenice,  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  bridge  of  43  arohes. 
Pop.  19341.— 46, 18  N.  12, 17  E. 

CirceHo,  Cape,  a  headland  of  8. 
Italy  on   the   Mediterranean;    the 
andent  Circaumj  the  fabled  reaideooe 
of  the  enchantress  Circe. — 41. 18  N 
13, 8  E.  '         • 

CivitaYecchia(Chiv^ta  Yek'kia), 
a  strong  seaport  in  the  province  of 
Rome,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Pod. 
10,484.-42,  4  N.  11, 46  E.  *^ 

Colon'ne,  Cape,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  province  of  Catanzaro. — SO,  7  N. 
17, 16  E. 

Co^mo,  a  beanttjfiil  lake  in  L<»n- 
bardy,between  Milan  and  Chiavenna. 

Co^mo,  a  city  at  the  S.W.  extrem- 
ity of  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
surrounded  by  charming  scenery;  it 
is  the  capital  of  the  provinoe  of 
Corao.    Pop.  10.931. 

Corsica.    See  Fbakov,  p.  114. 

Cosen'za,  a  dty  of  Calabria,  capital 


*  The  Italians  sound  dk  as  X^  and  ce,  ei,  cci,  like  ch  in  ckUd.    This  pro- 
nunciation has  now  become  common  in  this  country. 
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of  the  proviuce  of  that  name.  Pop. 
14^22.---S9, 18  N.  16, 16  E. 

Gremo'^nay  a  oitj  of  Lombardy,  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  Cremona,  on 
the  Po,  irith  considerable  trade  and 
manafactares.  It  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  violins.  Pop.  28.679. 
—46,  8  N.  10, 1  B. 

Ga'neo,  a  city  of  Piedmont,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  Stura,  with  cloth  and  silk  manu- 
fiustores.    Pop.  11,423. 

EL'BA,  an  island  near  the  coast  of 
Tascany,  the  residence  of  Napoleon 
on  his  abdication  in  1814.  It  is  noted 
for  its  mines  of  iron.  (Por'to  Per'rajo, 
the  capital  of  the  island,  has  a  pop. 
of  6779.)  Pop.  21,766.-42,  49  N.  10, 
20  E. 

Es'te,  a  town  of  Yenetia,  province 
of  Padua.    Pop.  6743. 

Ef  na  (lua.  Gibello),  a  celebrated 
volcanic  moantain  in  the  K.E.  of 
SicUy.  Its  height  is  10,874  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  its  circuit  at  the 
base  is  nearly  90  miles. 

FAEN'ZA,  a  town  of  Emilia, 
province  of  Ravenna.    Pop.  14,280. 

Fa'no,  a  seajrart  in  the  province  of 
Pesaro-UrbinOfOn  the  Adriatic.  Pop. 
6438.-43, 61  N.  13, 1  E. 

Fer'mo,  a  town  in  the  Marches, 

?rovince  of  Ascoli,  on  the  Adriatic. 
op.  16,862.-43, 10  N.  13, 43  E. 

Ferra^ra,  a  city  in  Emilia,  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  Ferrara,  on 
a  branch  of  the  Po.  Here  the  poet 
Tasso  was  imprisoned  from  1679  till 
1686.  Pop.  28,609.-44,  60  N.  11, 
41  E. 

Fiumici'no,  a  small  seaport  town 
of  Central  Italy,  the  port  of  Rome, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 

Flor'ence  (Itai.  Firenze),  a  well- 
known  city  of  Tuscany,  formerly 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  collec- 
tion of  paintings  and  statues  in  the 
Medici  or  Florentine  Gallery  is  one 
of  the  noblest  in  the  world.  Among 
the  eminent  men  born  at  Florence 
may  l>e  named  Dante  in  1266,  and 
Michael  Angelo  in  1668.  Pop.  1 36,720. 
—43,  46  N.  11, 16  E. 

Fog'gia,  a  city  of  Puglia,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
with  immense  subterranean  com  ma- 
gazines, and  a  great  annual  fair  for 
com  and  wool.    Pop.  38,138. 

ForHi,  a  well-built  town  in  Emilia, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Forli. 
Pop.  88,480. 

rossa'no,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  prov- 
faioe  of  Cnneo.    Pop.  7272. 


Frasca^ti,  the  ancient  Tuaeulum,  a 
town  in  Central  Italy,  province  of 
Rome,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill.    Pop.  7046. 

GAE'TA,  a  strongly  fortified  sea- 
port of  Campania,  on  the  gulf  of 
the  same  name,  province  of  Caa- 
erta.  Pop.  18,385.|— 41,  12  N.  13, 
84  E. 

Gallip'oli,  a  seaport  of  Puglia, 
province  of  Lecce,  on  a  rocky  penin- 
sula on  the  E.  coast  of  the' Gulf  of 
Taranto,  with  a  great  trade  in  oil. 
Pop.  7578.— 40,  3  N.  17, 68  E. 

Gar^da,  a  lake  in  Yenetia,  from 
which  the  river  Mincio  issues. 

Gen'oa,  a  maritime  province  of 
Liguria,  once  the  territory  of  a 
celebrated  republic.  The  struggle 
between  the  Genoese  and  the  Yene- 
tiaus  is  the  most  memorable  in 
the  Italian  annals  of  the  Middle 
Ages.    Pop.  716,759. 

Gen''oa  (Ital.  Geneva),  a  strong 
city  and  seaport,  capital  of  the  above 
province,  beautifally  situated  on  the 
bay  of  the  same  name.  Its  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  though  much 
less  than  formerly,  are  still  great, 
and  are  now  increasing.  Here  Co- 
lumbus, the  discoverer  of  America, 
was  bom  about  1440.  Pop.  130,269. 
—44,  24  N.  8,  62  E. 

Girgen''ti,  the  ancient  Agrigenium, 
a  city  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Sicily, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  20,646. 

Go^zo,  an  island  in  the  Mediteiv 
ranean,  4  miles  N.W.  of  Malta, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain.  Pop. 
16,600. 

Grosset'o,  a  town  of  Tuscany, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  4151. 

ISCHIA  (IsOcia),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Naples,  with  hot  springs. 
Pop.  26,000.-40,  46  N.  13,  50  E. 

LEC^CE,  a  handsome  town  of 
Poglia,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Lecce,  in  a  rich  district,  with  con- 
siderable trade.    Pop.  21,083. 

Leghorn  {Ital.  Livor'no),  a  city 
and  seaport  in  Tuscany,  capital  of 
the  province  of  tlie  same  name,  the 
greatest  commercial  emporium  of 
Italy.  Pop.  80,914.-43, 32  N.  10, 17  E. 

Leu^ca,  Cape,  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  Italy.— 39,  48  N.  18,  22  E. 

Lip^ari  Islands,  a  volcanic  group 
on  the  N.  of  Sicily.  The  most  re- 
markable are  Lipari  and  Stromboli ; 
the  volcano  in  the  latter  is  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  activity.    Fop.  12,000. 
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Lo^di,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  prov- 
ince of  Milan,  on  the  Adda.  Here 
in  1796  Napoleon  gained  one  of  his 
earliest  and  greatest  victories.  Pop. 
19,088. 

lioret'o,  a  town  in  the  province  of 

Ancona,  on  the  Adriatic.    Its  Santa 

CasOy  or  holy  house,  believed  to  have 

been  the   dwelling  of   the   Virgin 

Mary,  has  long  been  annually  visited 

by  thousands  of  pilgrims.   Pop.  8083. 

Luc^ca,  a  maritime  province  of 
Tuscany,  formerly  an  independent 
duchy.  It  has  been  long  distin- 
guished for  its  silk  manufacures, 
and  its  oil  is  esteemed  the  best 
in  Italy.    Pop.  280,399. 

Luc'ca,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  situated  in  a  rich  and  fer- 
tile plain,  watered  by  the  Serchio, 
and  surrounded  by  mountains.  Pop. 
21,286.-43,51  N.  10,  31  E. 

Luga^'no,  a  beautiful  lake  in  the  N. 
of  Italy,  between  Lakes  Maggiore 
and  Gomo. 

MACERA'TA,  a  town  in  the 
Marches,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
university.    Pop.  19,831. 

Magen'ta,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Milan,  on  the  Tessino,  on  the  road 
from  Novara  to  Milan,  where  the 
Austrians  were  signally  defeated  by 
the  French  in  June  1859.  Pop. 
5011. 

Maggiore  (Madjo'^re),  or  Lake  of 
Locarno,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  and  traversed  by  the  Ticino. 
Its  Borromean  Islands  are  remark- 
able for  their  picturesque  scenery. 

Marta,  the  ancient  Melita^  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  58  miles 
S.  from  Sicily,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain.  Its  area  is  98  square  miles. 
Though  naturally  sterile,  it  has  been 
made  comparatively  fertile  by  dili- 
gent cultivation.  It  was  long  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Knights  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem.    Pop.  155,502. 

Manfredo'nia,  a  gulf  of  the  Adria- 
tic, on  the  E.  coast  of  the  province  of 
Foggia. 

Manfredo'nia,  a  well-built  town 
and  seaport  on  the  gulf.  Pop.  7574. 
—41,  38  N.  16,  56  E. 

Man^'tua,  a  city  of  Lombardy,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  tlio  same 
name,  formerly  a  republic.  It  is 
situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
Mincio,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe.  Virgil  was 
bom  here  in  the  year70B.o.  Pop. 
36,687.-46,  9  N.  10,  48  E. 


Marsala,  the  ancient  Liljfhaum,  a 
seaport  in  the  province  of  Trapani, 
Sicily,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
island,  noted  for  its  wines.  Fop. 
14,105.-37,  49  N.  12,  21  B. 

Mass'a,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Massa  and  Carrara.    Pop.  4786. 

Ma^tera,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Potenza,  on  the  Gravina.   P.  14,812. 

Messi'na,  a  strong  seaport  in  the 
N.  E.  of  Sicily,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Messina,  situated  on  the  straits  of 
the  same  name,  with  a  fine  harbour. 
Pop.  71,921.-38, 11  N.  15,  84  E. 

Miran  (lua.  Mila^noX  a  noble  city 
of  Lombardy,  capital  of  the  provfaice 
of  Milan,  situated  in  a  beantifhl 
plain  between  the  Adda  and  the 
Ticino.  It  has  a  noble  cathedral  of 
white  marble.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
Milan  was  the  capital  of  a  repnblic, 
and  afterwards  of  a  dnchy.  It  is 
now  the  centre  and  chief  emporium 
of  the  silk  trade  of  Lombardy.  Pop. 
199,000.-46,  28  N.  9, 11  E. 

Mod^'ena,  the  ancient  MuHna^  a 
handsome  city,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain,  between  the  rivers  Pa- 
naro  and  Secchia.  Pop.  30,864.-44 
38  N.  10,  55  E. 

Mod^ica,  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Sicily, 
province  of  Syracuse,  with  some  curi- 
ous caves  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  83,169. 

Mondo^'vi,  a  strong  town  in  Pied* 
mont,  province  of  Gnneo,  on  the  £1- 
lero,  with  considerable  manofactorea. 
Pop.  11,958. 

Monop^oli,  a  fortified  town  of  Pug- 
lia,  province  of  Bari,  on  the  Adria- 
tic, with  considerable  trade  in  oU 
and  wine.   Pop.  19,993. 

Mon'za,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  near 
Milan.  The  celebrated  iron  crown 
of  Lombardy  was  kept  in  its  cathe- 
dral.   Pop.  17,431. 

N  APPLES  (/toZ.Nap'oU},thelargest 
city  in  Italy,  capital  of  the  provhice 
of  the  same  name.  Its  situation  is 
delightful ;  rising  like  an  amphithea- 
tre, it  forms,  with  its  verdant  shores 
and  magnificent  bay,  a  scene  of  al- 
most unrivalled  beauty.  Previous  to 
1860,  Naples  was  the  capital  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Pop. 
421.803.— 40,  61  N.  14, 15  E. 

Nova^ra,  a  strongly  fortified  town 
of  Piedmont,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Novara.  Here,  in  March  1849, 
the  Austrians,  under  Radetzky,  sig- 
nally defeated  the  Sardinians  under 
King  Charles  Albert,  who  imme- 
diately resigned  the  crown  in  favour 
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of  his  son  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  Pop. 
14327. 

ORVIE'TO,  a  town  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Pemgria,  on  a  hill  overlook- 
ing the  Paglia.  It  has  a  fine  cathe- 
dral.   Pop.  7423. 

Otran'to,  a  seaport  of  Puglia,  in 
the  province  of  Lecce,  on  the  straits 
of  Otranto,  with  a  celebrated  castle. 
Pop.  2092. 

PAD'UA  {lUU.  Padova),  a  city  of 
Venetia,  the  principal  town  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name;  it  is  the 
seat  of  an  ancient  university.  Here 
the  historian  Livy  was  bom  in  the 
year  59  B.C.  Pop.  44,607.-45, 24  N. 
11,52E. 

Paler^mo,  the  ancient  Panormus, 
a  noble  seairart  of  Sicily,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
beantifully  situated  on  the  N.  coast. 
It  has  several  fine  squares  adorned 
with  fountains  and  statues ;  the  ter- 
race of  the  Marino  is  a  splendid  pro- 
menade fiilly  a  mile  in  length.  Pop. 
186,406w-^,  8  N.  18, 22  E. 

Par'ma,  the  chief  town  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Parma,  beautifully  situated 
on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  46,611.— 44, 48  N.  10,  20  E. 

FaM^a,  on  the  Ticino,  capital  of 
the  provbuje  of  the  same  name:  it 
is  ihe  seat  of  a  university.  Here 
Francis  I.  of  France  was  defeated 
and  taJcen  prisoner  by  the  generaJs 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  in  1525. 
Pop.  27,966.— 46, 11  N.  9,  9  E. 

Feru'gia,  Lake  of,  in  the  district  of 
the  same  name,  the  Lacus  Thrasimef- 
nut  of  the  Romans. 

Pem'^gia,  a  walled  town,  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  Tiber ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  univer- 
sity.   Pop.  16,708.-43,  6  N.  12, 23  E. 

Pesa^'ro,  a  well-built  town  in  the 
Marches,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Pesaro  and  Urbino,  on  the  Adriatic, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Foglia.    Pop. 

10^484. 

Piacen'sa,  the  ancient  Placentia, 
the  principal  town  in  the  province  of 
PiacenEa,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Trebbia  and  the  Po.    Pop.  34,985. 

Pia've,  a  river  of  Yenetia,  falling 
into  the  Qulf  of  Venice. 

Pinero^o,  a  manufacturing  town 
in  Piedmont,  province  of  Turin,  near 
the  foot  of  the  Alps.    Pop.  11,832. 

Pi'sa,  a  citv  of  Tuscany,  formerly 
the  capital  of  a  republic,  situated  on 
the  Amo,  and  noted  for  its  salubrity. 
It  is  the  chief  town  in  the  province 
of  Pisa,  and  the  seat  of  a  celebrated 


university;  its  cathedral,  baptistry, 
and  leaning  tower  have  long  been 
famous.  The  astronomer  Galileo 
was  bom  here  in  1564.  Pop.  25,906. 
— 43,43  N.  10,  24  E. 

Pisto'ja,  a  handsome  city  of  Tus- 
cany, province  of  Florence,  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Arao.  Pop.  12,966. 
Po,  the  largest  river  in  Italy,  issues 
from  Mount  Yiso,  and,  traversing 
the  plains  of  Piedmont  and  Lom- 
bardy  from  W.  to  E.,  discharges 
itself,  after  a  course  of  about  450 
miles,  including  its  windings,  into 
the  Adriatic  by  several  mouths. 

Policas'tro,  Gulf  of,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Naples. 

Pon'tine  Marshes,  a  large  marshy 
tract  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
province  of  Rome,  extending  24  miles 
along  the  coast.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  road  from  Rome  to  Naples. 

Por'tici,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Naples,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Hereulaneum. 
Pop.  with  Resina,  9777. 

Porfo  Mau^'rizio,  a  seaport  town, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Pop. 
6207. 

Poten^'za,  a  fortified  town  of  Ba- 
silicata,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Potenza.    Pop.  18,295. 

Pra'to,  a  walled  town  of  Tuscany, 
province  of  Florence,  with  a  fine  old 
cathedral.    Pop.  12,897. 

Pro'cida,  a  small  island  between 
Ischia  and  the  coast  of  Naples.  Pop. 
13.582. 

RAVEN'NA,  the  chief  town  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  near  the 
Adriatic.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Western  Empire  in  the  5th  century. 
Here  the  poet  Dante  died  in  1321. 
Pop.  11,935.-44,  25  N.  12, 12  E. 

Reggio  (Red'jio),  a  walled  town  in 
Emilia,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Reggio  of  Emilia.  Here  the  poet 
Ariosto  was  bora  in  1474 ;  the  painter 
Gorreggio  in  1494;  and  the  nat- 
uralist Spallanzani  in  1729.  Pop. 
19,131. 

Reg^gio,  an  ancient  town  and  sea- 
port of  Calabria,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Reggio  of  Calabria,  on  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  in  a  very  fertile 
district.  Pop.  20,856.-38,  6  N.  16, 
40  E. 

Rie'ti,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Pemgia,  on  an  elevated  plain  near 
the  Velino.    Pop.  11,478. 

Rim^'ini,  the  ancient  Arin/inum,  a 
seaport  in  the  province  of  Forli,  on 
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the  Adriatic.  Pop.  9747.-44,  4  N. 
12,34E. 

KOMS,  the  capital  of  Italy,  and 
once  the  mistress  of  the  world,  is 
situated  on  the  Tiber,  about  16 
miles  from  the  seacoast.  It  abounds 
in  noble  monuments  of  antiquity. 
Among  its  modem  structures  may 
be  mentioned  St  Peter's,  the  most 
magnificent  church  in  the  world,  the 
palace  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  castle 
of  St  Angelo.  Its  numerous  churches 
and  palaces,  adorned  with  the  great- 
est masterpieces  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  attract  visitors  and  stu- 
dents in  the  fine  arts  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.    Pop.  229,356. 

Rovi''go,  a  town  of  Yenetia,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
near  the  Adige.    Pop.  7452. 

SALER'NO,  a  city  of  Campania, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Salerno, 
on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  the  seat 
of  a  university.    Pop.  20,611. 

Saluz'zo,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  prov- 
ince of  Guneo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
on  an  afiSuent  of  the  Po.  Pop.  9,796. 

San  Marino,  the  capital  of  the 
nnall  republic  of  the  same  name,  in 
Central  Italy,  S.  of  the  province  of 
Forli.    Pop.  1000. 

Sardin^'la,  a  large  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  S.  of  Corsica.  It  has 
a  very  diversified  surface ;  and  al- 
though its  soil  is  in  general  fertile, 
and  a  good  deal  has  been  done  for 
the  improvement  of  the  island  of 
late  years,  cultivation  is  still  in  a 
backward  state.  Area,  9647  square 
miles.    Pop.  636,660. 

Saasa^ri,  a  city  in  the  N.W.  of 
Sardinia,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  with  a  seaport  called 
Porto  Torres.    Pop.  32,674. 

Savc'na,  a  seaport  in  the  province 
of  Genoa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  P. 
19,664.-44, 18  N.  8, 27  E. 

Sic'ily,  the  largest  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  separated  from  Italy 
by  the  Straits  of^Mesbina.  Its  ex- 
treme length  is  160  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  120;  area,  10,500 
square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  but 
the  soil  is  rich,  and  the  climate  de- 
llghtfiil.  Its  vegetable  productions 
embrace  many  tropical  as  well  as 
European  plants, and  it  was  anciently 
regarded  as  the  granary  of  Italy. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
the  wines  of  Marsala,  sulphur,  ftiiits, 
and  olive-oil.    Pop.  2  684,099. 

Sien'a,  a  beautiful  city  in  Tua- 
cany,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 


same  name;  it  is  fhe  seat  of  a  mil- 
versity.  Here  the  Italian  hmguage 
is  spoken  in  great  parity.  Fop. 
22,966. 

Solferi'no,  a  village  hi  Lombardy, 
province  of  Mantua,  to  the  south 
of  the  Lake  of  Gktrda.  Here  the 
French  under  Napoleon  III.  defeated 
the  Austrians  under  Francis-Joseph 
I.,  in  June  1869.    Pop.  674. 

Sou^'drio,  a  town  of  Lombardy, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  4496. 

Sorren^to,  a  town  on  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  Here  the  poet  Tasso  was 
born  in  1644.    Pop.  6502. 

Spartiven'to,  Cape,  the  most  south- 
erly point  of  Italy.— 87, 66  N.  16, 8  E. 

Spezia  (Spefzea),  a  seaport  in  the 
province  of  Genoa,  the  chief  naval 
arsenal  of  Italy.    Pop.  16,636. 

Spole^to,  a  town  in  Umbria,  prov- 
ince of  Perugia,  with  a  stupendous 
aqueduct,  carried  over  a  deep  ravine 
by  10  arches.    Pop.  7033. 

Squilla^'ce  (ch^),  a  gulf  in  the  B.  of 
Naples. 

Syr'acuse,  a  city  of  Sicily,  with 
extensive  remains  of  the  celeinated 
ancient  capital  of  that  name.  Pop. 
20,036.-87,  3  N.  16, 17  E. 

TAfltLIAMENTTO,  a  river  of  Ye- 
netia,  which  rises  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
falls  into  the  Adriatic 

Tan'aro,  a  river  of  Piedmont, 
which  passes  Alessandria,  and  Joins 
the  Po. 

Tar^anto,  Gulf  of,  a  spacioas  bay, 
formed  by  the  S.W.  and  S.B.  ex- 
tremities of  Italy. 

Tar^anto,  the  ancient  Tartntvmj  a 
seaport  on  a  small  island  in  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name.    Pop.  21,646. 

Ter'amo,  a  town  in  Abmzsi  and 
MoUae,  capital  of  the  provinee  of  the 
same  name.    Pop.  96St5. 

Ter^ui,  the  Interamna  of  the  an- 
cients, a  town  in  the  province  of 
Perugia,  on  the  Nera.  Here  the  his- 
torian Tacitus  was  bom  in  the  year 
54  B.o.  There  are  celebrated  water- 
falls a  mile  below  the  town,  at  tbe 
infiux  of  the  Yelino  into  the  Nera. 
Pop.  12,419. 

Terraci^'na,  a  seaport  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Rome,  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Pop.  7376. 

Ti'lMr  {Ital.  Teve^re),  the  claaslGal 
river  on  which  Rome  stands,  rises 
in  the  Apennines,  flows  soutii  and 
south-west,  and  falls  into  the  Medi* 
terranean. 

Tici^no,  a  river  which    rises   in 
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Mount  St  Oothard,  flows  through 
Lake  Maggiore,  and  falls  into  the  Po 
below  Pavia. 

Tir'oli,  the  ancient  TUnttt  a  town 
to  the  east  of  Kome,  delightfully 
situated  on  the  Teyerone.  Pop. 
8105. 

Torre  del  Gre^'co,  a  town  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  lava 
and  earthquakes.    P<n>.  23;611. 

Tra^'ni,  a  seaport  of^Puglia,  prov- 
ince of  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic.  Pop. 
24,38a— 41,  17  N.  16,  26  E. 

Trapa'^ni,  the  ancient  Drepdnum,  a 
seaport  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  26,914. 

Trevi^so,  a  town  of  Yenetia,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  Sile,  with  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  16,824. 

Turin',  a  city  in  Piedmont,  for- 
mesrly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
situated  on  the  Po.  Its  streets  and 
squares  are  spacious  and  elegant, 
and  it  is  the  seat  of  a  distinguished 
nniyersity.  Pop.  192,448.-46, 4  N. 
7,42E. 

UNDINE,  a  city  of  Yenetia,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  22,004. 

UAi'no,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Pesaro  and  Urbino.  Here  the  painter 
Raphael  was  bom  in  1488.  Pop. 
6162. 

YALET^A,  the  capital  of  Malta, 
with  a  fine  harbour  and  fortifications 
of  great  strength.  It  was  success- 
fully defended  by  the  Knights  of  St 
John  against  the  Turks  in  1666.  Pop. 
60,000.-86,  54  N.  14, 80  E. 

Yal'telline,  a  district  of  Lombardy, 
consisting  of  a  long  valley  traversed 
by  the  Adda. 

Yelle'trl.  a  walled  town  in   the 

Covince  or  Rome,  near  the  Pontine 
arshes.    Pop.  14,798. 

Yen'ice  (Ital.  Yene'zia),  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Yenice,  is 
built  on  a  number  of  isles  separated 
by  canals,  and  is  now  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  railway. 
This  magnificent  city  presents  at  a 
distance  the  singular  appearance  of 
domes  and  spires,  churches  and 
palaces,  floating  on  the  waves.  Pop. 
128,901.— 45,  26  N.  12,  20  E. 

Yeno'sa,  the  ancient  VenuHa,  a 


town  of  Basllicata,  province  of 
Potenza.  Horace  was  bom  here 
about  67  B.O.    Pop.  7222. 

Yerceni,a  town  of  Piedmont,prov- 
ince  of  Novara,  on  the  Sesia,  with 
a  fine  cathedral.    Pop.  14,827. 

Yero'na,  a  city  in  Yenetia,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Adige. 
Here  is  a  fine  amphitheatre,  Uie 
most  perfect  specimen  of  Roman  ar- 
chitecture which  now  exists.  Pop. 
60,049.-45,  26  N.  11, 1  E. 

Yesu^vius,  a  volcanic  mountain, 
about  8  miles  S.E.  fh>m  the  city  of 
Naples.  In  its  first  great  eruption 
on  record  (a.d.  79),  which  was  ac- 
companied by  an  earthquake,  the 
cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
were  buried  beneath  lava  and  ashes. 
Excavations  made  during  the  last 
centuiy,  by  uncovering  these  ancient 
cities,  have  furnished  the  world  with 
many  curious  and  interesting  relics 
of  classic  times.  The  eruptions  of 
August  1884  and  April  1872  were  the 
most  destructive  of  modem  date; 
that  of  1867-68  was  of  more  than 
usual  magnitude.  The  mountain  is 
about  4000  feet  high. 

Yiareg'gio,  a  seaport  of  Tuscany, 
in  the  province  of  Lucca,  with  a 
fiourishing  trade.    Pop.  9983. 

Yicen^'za,  a  city  of  Yenetia,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name. 
It  contains  many  fine  specimens  of 
the  architectural  skill  of  Palladio. 
Pop.  26,944.-45,  82  N.  11,  83  E. 

Vill'afran'ca,  a  town  in  Yenetia, 
province  of  Yerona,  where  in  1859  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Austrians. 
Pop.  4766. 

Yi'so,  Mount,  one  of  the  Cottian 
Alps  in  Piedmont,  13,599  feet  high. 
The  Yaudois,  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Waldenses,  inhabit  the 
neighbouring  valleys. 

Viter'bo,  a  city  in  the  province  of 
Rome.    Pop.  16,826. 

Yolter'ra,  the  ancient  Volaterrctf 
a  town  of  Tuscany,  province  of  Pisa, 
with  vast  remains  of  Etruscan  archi- 
tecture.   Pop.  £796. 

Yoltur'no,  a  river  of  Naples,  which 
rises  in  the  Apennines,  and  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Gaeta.  On  its  banks,  in 
October  I860,  the  Italians,  under 
Garibaldi,  defeated  the  army  of  the 
King  of  Naples. 
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TURKEY  IN  EUROPE 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Austria,  Servia,  and  the  Balkan  Moun- 
tains ;  W,  by  Dalmatia  and  the  Adriatic ;  S.  by  Greece, 
the  Archipelago,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
and  the  Straits  of  Constantinople ;  E.  by  the  Black  Sea. 
It  contains  about  111,500  square  miles.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  7,493,000. 

Provinces.  Chief  Towns, 

noumelia,  including  Thrace  (  Constantinople,  Adrianople,  Philip- 

and  Macedonia -<     popoli,   Gallipoli,   Philippi,   Seres, 

(     Salonica,  Monastir  or  Bitolia. 

Albania Scutari,  Janina,  Dorazzo. 

Bosnia,  including  Uerzego- f  Bosna-Serai^Travnik,  Mostar,  Bihacz, 
vina  and  Turkish  Croatia  \     Zwomik,  Novi-Bazar. 

Islands. — Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samothraki,  Thasos,  Candia 
or  Crete. 

Gulfs. — Arta,  Salonica,  Cassandra,  Monte  Santo, 
Contessa  or  Orphano,  Saros. 

Seas  and  Straits.— The  Black  Sea,  the  Archipelago, 
the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  the  Dardanelles  or  Hellespont ;  the 
Bosporus,  or  the  Straits  or  Channel  of  Constantinople. 

Capes. — Cassandra,  Deprano,  Monte  Santo. 

Mountains. — Haemus  or  the  Balkan,  Despoto-Dagh  or 
Rhodope,  Olympus,  Pindus,  Athos. 

Rivers.— ^ave,  Drina,  Maritza,  Struma,  Vardar,  Arta. 

REMARKS. 

Turkey  may  be  considered  a  mountainous  country,  although 
its  pealcs  cannot  vie  with  the  loftier  Alps.  A  great  chain 
stretches  from  east  to  west,  the  eastern  part  being  the  ancient 
Hsemus,  now  called  the  Balkan.  This  extensiye  range  is 
joined  to  the  Carpathians  by  a  ridge  which  separates  Servia 
from  Bulgaria.  The  Despoto-Dagh  or  Rhodope  Mountains  are 
a  branch  of  the  Hcemus.  Two  inferior  chams  diverge  from 
the  principal  range ;  one  traversing  Albania,  the  other  extend- 
ing through  the  whole  of  Greece  to  the  extremity  of  the  Morea. 
In  the  latter  are  the  classic  Olympus  and  Pindus.  Scenery  of 
unrivalled  beauty  occurs  in  these  mountainous  regions,  which 
the  lively  imagination  of  the  ancient  Greeks  fancied  to  be  the 
favourite  haunts  of  the  gods.  In  the  large  tract  of  Roumelia 
watered  by  the  Maritza  and  its  tributaries  there  are  extensive 
and  beautiful  plains. 
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Turkey  is  peculiarly  favoured  in  soil  and  climate.  The 
former  is  generally  a  rich  mould ;  the  latter  is  alike  delightful 
in  temperature  and  genial  to  vegetation,  although  in  some 
localities  a  greater  degree  of  cold  is  experienced  in  winter 
than  would  be  supposed  from  the  geographical  position  of  the 
country.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great  advantages 
which  soil  and  climate  afford,  agriculture  has  made  little  pro- 
gress. The  cause  of  this  is  partly  to  be  found  in  the  want  of 
roads,  the  peculiarities  of  the  tenure  of  land,  and  the  general 
apathy  of  the  people.  The  principal  productions  are  corn, 
fruits,  wine,  coffee,  rhubarb,  mjnrh,  and  other  odoriferous 
plants.  Almost  the  only  manufactures  arc  carpets,  silks, 
leather,  preserved  meats,  and  sword-blades. 

The  Turks  are  the  latest  immigrants  into  Europe,  the  date 
of  their  final  establishment  on  this  continent  being  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Though  the  ruling  race,  they 
form  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  population,  the  remainder  con- 
sisting of  Romans,  Greeks,  Slavonians,  Armenians,  and  .Jews. 
The  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  Sultan  or  Supreme  Caliph. 
The  Grand  Vizier  is  head  of  the  executive  government  and 
representative  of  the  Sovereign.  The  power  of  the  Sultan  has 
been  gradually  declining  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Greece  has 
been  separated  from  his  dominions,  Egypt  raised  into  a  tri- 
butary State,  and  Bussia,  with  the  hope  of  possessing  Con- 
stantinople, in  1854,  seized  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  then 
known  as  the  Danubian  Principalities.  These  Principalities 
were  united  under  one  ruler  in  1859,  and  under  one  adminis- 
tration in  1861,  when  their  name  was  changed  into  that  of 
Boumania.  By  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878,  Boumania,  Bul- 
garia, Servia,  and  Montenegro  ceased  to  be  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Turkey,  and  were  declared  independent  States,  with 
the  exception  of  Bulgaria,  which,  though  self-governed,  is 
still  tributary  to  the  Sultan.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  to 
be  occupied  and  administered  by  Austria- Hungary,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sandjak  of  Novi-Bazar  between  Servia  and 
Montenegro ;  but  in  that  sandjak  Austria-Hungary  has  a  right 
to  establish  garrisons,  and  maintain  military  and  commercial 
routes,  with  a  view  to  maintain  the  new  political  condition, 
and  that  the  freedom  and  security  of  the  communications  may 
be  preserved.  Eastern  Boumelia,  though  still  under  the  direct 
military  and  political  authority  of  the  Sultan,  who  may  erect 
and  garrison  fortifications  on  its  inland  and  maritime  fron- 
tiers, is  to  be  self-governed  by  a  Christian  Governor-General 
appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  with 
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the  assent  of  the  Powers.  In  accordance  with  the  same  treaty, 
Turkey,  in  1881,  ceded  Thessaly  to  Greece. 

Mohammedanism  is  the  religion  of  the  state,  but  the  free 
exercise  of  all  recognised  creeds  is  guaranteed  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  1876. 

The  people,  while  hospitable  and  brave,  are  also  proud, 
bigoted,  and  implacable.  Literature  and  science  are  little 
cultivated,  the  principal  object  of  education  being  to  be  able 
to  read  the  Koran,  which  may  be  said  to  contain  the  religion, 
laws,  and  literature  of  the  Turks. 

EXEB0I8E8. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Turkey  in  Euro]^  ?  What  is  its 
extent  in  square  miles?  What  is  its  population?  Name  the 
provinces.  What  are  the  chief  towns  of  Koamelia  ?  Of  AHmnin ? 
Of  Bosnia?  What  districts  are  included  in  Roumelia?  Where 
are  PhilippopoU,  Constantinople^  Gallipoli,  Zwomik,  Prisrend, 
Janina,  Canea,  Selimnia,  Seres,  Monastir,  Bihacz,  Mostar,  Dor- 
azzo?  etc 

Where  are  the  Oulf  of  Arta,  the  Dardanelles»  Mount  HaeinaB, 
the  Straits  of  Constantinople,  Olympus,  Gulf  of  Monte  Santo,  the 
Yardar,  Lemnos,  the  Gulf  of  Cassandra,  the  Maritza,  the  Struma? 
etc 

What  is  the  general  appearance  of  Turkey  ?  In  what  direction 
does  a  great  chain  of  mountains  stretch  through  the  country? 
What  name  is  given  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  chain?  How  is 
this  range  connected  with  the  Carpathians?  Of  what  ehain  is 
Despoto-Dagh  a  branch?  What  otner  chains  diverge  from  the 
great  range?  What  classic  mountains  occur  in  one  of  those 
chains  ?  What  kind  of  scenery  is  met  with  among  these  moun- 
tains ?  In  what  part  of  the  country  do  extensive  and  beaatifbl 
plains  occur  ? 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  Turkev  ?  What  kind  of  climate 
does  it  enjoy?  By  what  cause  are  the  inhabitants  prevented  from 
reaping  tne  full  benefit  of  their  natural  advantages?  What  are 
the  principal  productions? 

When  did  tne  Tarks  establish  themselves  in  Europe  ?  By  what 
name  is  the  sovereign  called?  What  position  does  the  Grand 
Yizier  occupy?  Has  not  the  Turkish  power  lately  very  mueh 
declined  ?  what  parts  of  her  dominions  have  been  separated  from 
her?  Name  the  tributary  States  which  are  now  independent.  By 
what  DOwer  are  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  henceforth  to  be  adminis- 
tered r  Does  not  the  Saltan  still  retain  some  power  in  that  pro- 
vince ?  What  is  its  extent  ?  What  is  peculiar  about  the  goveim- 
ment  of  Eastern  Roumelia  ?  By  what  Treaty  was  tiie  power  of 
Turkey  so  much  reduced  ?  When  were  Moloavia  and  Wallaohia 
united  under  one  ruler  ?    What  is  their  present  name  ? 

What  is  the  established  religion  ?    Are  other  creeds  tolerated? 

What  is  the  natural  character  of  the  Turks  ?  Are  diey  in  general 
well  educated  ? 
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DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


ADRIANOTLE,  a  city  in  Roa- 
melia,  the  capital  of  the  vilayet  of 
the  same  name,  situated  in  a  beauti- 
fill  plain  on  the  Maritza.  It  was  the 
principal  residence  of  the  sultans 
previous  to  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople by  Mohammed  II.  in  1453, 
and  it  still  ranks  next  to  the  capital 
in  importance.  Pop.  ISOfOOO.—il" 
4ar  N.  lat.  2e°  aG'  E.  long. 

Alba'nia,  a  province  having  Mon- 
tsDegro,  Bosnia,  and  Servia  on  the 
N.;  Macedonia  and  the  Greek  pro- 
vince of  Thessaly  on  the  E.;  Thes- 
saly  on  the  S.;  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the  Adriatic  Sea  on  the  W. 
Its  iahabitants,  called  by  the  Turks 
ArnmiAa,  are  the  descendants  of  the 
andent  Illyrians,  and  are  a  brave 
and  hurdy  race.  They  profess  to  be 
Christians  of  the  Roman  or  Greek 
Churches ;  but  in  the  interior  they  are 
mostly  Mohammedans.  P.  1,840,000. 

Archiperago  (Arkd),  called  by  the 
aneients  the  JEgean  Sea,  is  that  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  which  lies 
betwe^i  Turkey  and  Greece  on  the 
W.  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  E.  It 
bi  studded  with  islands,  and  hence 
Ardiiptiago  has  come  to  denote  a  sea 
intersperwd  with  numerous  islands. 

Ar'ta,  Gulf  of,  the  Ambraeian  Gulf 
of  the  ancients,  between  Albania  and 
Greece,  exten^g  about  d6  miles  in- 
land. The  river  Arta  enters  it  on 
the  N.  The  naval  battle  of  Actinm 
was  fongfat  near  the  entrance  of  this 
gulf,  B.0. 99. 

A'thos,  Mount,  a  mountain  in  Ma- 
eedonia,  8778  feet  high,  occupying  a 
peninsula  formed  by  the  Gulfs  of 
CoDtessa  and  Monte  Santo.  It  has 
raeeived  the  name  of  M<mte  Smtto,  or 
tiM  Holy  Mount,  from  its  numerous 
monasteries,  which  are  supposed  to 
contain  about  3000  monks. 

BAL'KAN,  or  Hnmus,  Moan- 
tains.    See  Remarks,  p.  152. 

Banialoolca,  a  strong  town  in 
Turkish  Croatia,  on  the  Yerbas. 
Pop.  8000. 

Berat^,  a  town  in  Albania,  on  the 
Beratino.    Pop.  9000. 

Bihacz',  a  strong  town  in  Turkish 
Croatia,  on  the  Unna.    Pop.  3000. 

Bofl'na-Serai',  the  capital  of  Bos- 
nia, situated  on  a  small  stream.  It 
has  considerable  manufactures  of 
lances,  daggers,  and  other  arms. 
Pop.  25,000.— 43, 68  N.  18,  26  E. 

Bcs^nia,  a  mountainous  province 


in  the  N.W.,  traversed  by  the  Din- 
aricAIps;  along  with  Herzegovina 
and  Turkish  Croatia,  it  forms  a 
vilayet,  and  is  subdivided  into  five 
sandj  aks.  A  rea,  22,000  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,158,000. 

CAN'DI A,  a  large  island  in  the  S. 
of  the  Archipelago,  160  mUes  long 
and  from  10  to  80  miles  broad.  To 
the  classical  scholar,  Crete,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  island,  is  fami- 
liar; as  are  its  Mount  Ida,  7800  feet 
high,  and  its  celebrated  labyrinth. 
Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  oil, 
wine,  safi'ron,  and  a  variety  of  fine 
fruits.    Pop.  200,000. 

Can'dia,  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  N. 
coast,  in  an  elevated  plain.  It  sus- 
tained a  siege  of  20  years  against 
the  Turks,  from  1648  to  1669.  Pop. 
80,000.-85,  21  N.  25, 8  E. 

Ca'nea,  the  ancient  Gydonia,  a 
strong  seaport  in  the  N.W.  of  the 
island  of  Gandla.  Pop.  16,000.— 86, 
28  N.  24,  0  E. 

Cassan'dra,  Gulf  of,  in  the  N.W. 
of  the  Archipelago. 

CoNBTAMTiMO^PLE,  the  Capital  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  finely  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Bosporus  with 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Its  ancdent 
name  was  Byzantium,  and  by  the 
Turks  it  is  now  called  Stan^boul. 
Constantino  the  Great  rebuilt  the 
city  A.D.  830,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  CofutantinopoUs,  or  the  City  of  Oon- 
statuine.  From  that  period  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  seat  of  the  Eastern 
or  Greek  Empire  till  1458,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  Turks  under  Mo- 
hammed II.,  who  made  it  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Ottoman  dominions. 
Pop.,  including  the  suburbs,  600,000. 
—41, 0  N.  28,  59  E. 

Con8tantino''ple,  Straits  of,  anci- 
ently called  the  Thraeian  Bos'porua, 
the  narrow  channel  which  connects 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Black 
Sea. 

Contess'a,  Gulf  of,  in  the  N.W. 
of  the  Archipelago,  between  the 
peninsula  of  Mount  Athos  and  the 
coast  of  Macedonia. 

Croa^tia,  one  of  the  three  districts 
which  form  the  vilayet  of  Bosnia. 

DARDAN  ELLES^theandentiTeZ. 
lespont,  the  strait  connecting  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  with  the  Archipelago. 
Its  length  is  upwards  of  60  miles; 
its  width  is  generally  about  two 
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miles,  but  in  some  places  towards 
the  S.  extremity  it  narrows  to  one 
mile.  Two  ancient  castles,  one  on 
the  European  side  and  the  other  on 
the  Asiatic  side,  are  properly  called 
the  Dardanelles,  and  from  them  the 
strait  takes  its  name. 

Despo'to-Dagh,  a  branch  of  the 
Balkan  Mountains,  extending  S.E. 
through  Roumelia,  and  terminat- 
ing on  the  bank  of  the  Marltza. 
Height  7800  feet. 

Dri'na,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Bosnia,  flows  between  Bosnia  and 
Serria,  and  joins  the  Save  after  a 
course  of  180  miles. 

Durazzo  (Dooraf'so),  a  seaport  in 
Albania,  anciently  called  Dyrra- 
cJiium,  the  usual  landing-place  from 
Brundusium  in  Italy.    Pop.  10,000. 

GALLIF'OLI,  a  commercial  city 
and  seaport  in  Thrace,  on  the  Darda- 
nelles. Pop.  60,000.-40,  26  N.  26, 
39  E. 

Gradis^ca  or  Berl)ir,  a  strong  town 
in  Turkisli  Croatia,  on  the  Save. 
Pop.  1850. 

HERZEGOYPNA,  a  monntain- 
ous  district  in  the  vilayet  of  Bosnia. 
Soil  fertile,  but  in  some  parts 
marshy.    Chief  town,  Mostar. 

IM^BROS.  an  island  o£F  the  £. 
entrance  or  the  Dardanelles,  19 
miles  long  and  10  miles  broad.  Pop. 
4000. 

JANI^A  or  Joanni'na,  the  capi- 
tal of  Albania,  situated  on  the  side 
of  a  lake,  in  a  plain  covered  with 
groves  and  gardens.  Here  All 
Pasha  was  assassinated  in  1822. 
Pop.  86,000.-89,  48  N.  20,  53  E. 

Lem^'nos  or  Stalime'n^,  an  island 
in  the  Archipelago,  between  Monte 
Santo  and  the  Dardanelles.  Fop. 
10,000.-39,  50  N.  26, 11  E. 

MACEDONIA,  a  district  of 
Roumelia,  bounded  by  Mount  Hsq- 
mus  on  the  N.,  Thrace  on  the  £., 
Thessaly  on  the  S.,  and  Albania  on 
the  W.  The  soil  is  generally  fer- 
tile. 

Marit^za,  the  ancient  Hehrus,  a 
river  of  Thrace,  which  issues  from 
Mount  Hsemus,  and  fklls  into  the 
Archipelago  W.  of  the  Gulf  of  Saros. 

Monastir'  or  Bitolia,  a  town  in 
the  W.  of  Macedonia.    Pop.  80,000. 

Mon^te  San'to,  Gulf  of,  in  the 
Archipelago.    See  Athos,  Monnt. 

MoB''tar,  the  capital  of  Herze- 
govina, on  the  Narenta.  Pop.  11,959. 

NO^I-BAZAR^  a  sandjak  and 
town  in  Bosnia.    Pop.  15,000. 


OLYM'PUS,  a  celebrated  moan- 
tain  to  the  N.  of  Thessaly,  9754  feet 
high.  During  a  great  part  of  the 
year  its  summit  is  covered  with 
snow.  The  ancient  Greeks  fancied 
that  it  sustained  the  heavens,  and 
'  was  the  residence  of  the  gods. 

PAR'GA,  a  seaport  in  Albania, 
with  an  almost  impregnable  citadel, 
memorable  for  the  heroism  of  its 
inhabitants  in  the  war  with  All 
Pasha,  1806-19.    Pop.  4000. 

Philip'pi,  a  town  in  Macedonia. 
The  adjacent  plains  are  celebrated 
in  ancient  history  as  the  scene  of  « 
battle  between  Gassius  and  Bmtas 
on  the  one  side,  and  Augustas  and 
Antony  on  the  other,  B.C.  42. 

Philippop^'oli,  a  town  in  Thrace, 
on  the  Maritza,  founded  by  Philip 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Pop.  46,000.-42, 8  N.  24, 66  £. 

Pin'dus,  a  chain  of  mountains  ae* 
parating  Macedonia  and  Thessalj 
from  Albania,  and  rising,  in  seme 
places,  to  the  height  of  8950  feet. 

Prer'esa,  a  seaport  in  Albania, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta. 
Pop.  8000.— 88,  66  N.  20, 46  E. 

Prisrend',  a  town  of  Albania,  the 
chief  town  of  the  vilayet  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Rieka ;  besides  being 
a  fortress,  it  trades  in  saddlery,  glassy 
copper,  and  steel  wares.    P.  26,000. 

RODOS'TO,  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial town,  on  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora.   Pop.  40,000. 

Roume'lla,  an  extensive  province, 
comprising  ancient  Thraoe  and 
Macedonia.    Pop.  2,706,000. 

SALONI^CA,  the  andent  Them*- 
tonVea,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  acclivity  of  a 
hill,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
gulf  which  bears  its  name.  It  ia 
strongly  fortified,  and  has  a  oon- 
:  siderable  trade.  Pop.  70,000.-40^ 
88  N.  22, 57  E. 

i     Saloni^ca,  Gulf  of,  a  spacioos  bay 
i  in  the  S.  of  Macedonia. 

Samothnf^i,  an  island  in  the 
Archipelago,  14  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Imbros.    Pop.  1600. 

Sa'ros,  Gulf  of,  in  the  N.E.  of  the 
Archipelago. 

Save,  a  river  which  rises  in  Ans- 
trian  Illyria,  separates  Slavonia 
from  Turkey,  and  joins  the  Danube 
near  Belgrade. 

Schip'ka  Pass,  a  pass  of  the  Bal- 
kan Mountains,  which  figured  pro* 
minently  in  the  Russian  campaign 
ofl877-«. 
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Scu^tari,  a  fortified  town,  the  capi- 
tal of  Upper  Albania,  in  a  rich  plain, 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
ScatarL  Pop.  40,000.-42,  8  N.  19, 
88  E. 

Selim^'nia,  a  town  at  the  S.  foot  of 
the  Balkan  Mountains,  on  the 
Tnnja,  with  a  great  annual  fair. 
Pop.  15,000. 

Sevres,  a  large  town  in  Macedonia, 
to  the  £.  of  the  river  Struma.  It 
has  manufactures  of  coarse  linens 
and  cottons.  Pop.  80,000.-41,  6  N. 
23,86E. 

Stm^ma  River,  the  ancient  Strp- 
moUf  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  Thrace  and  Macedonia ;  it 
rises  in  Mount  Heemus,  and  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Gontessa. 

Snli,  a  mountainous  district  in 
the  S.  of  Albania,  inhabited  by  a 


almost  exterminated  in  their  wars 
with  Ali  Pasha  and  the  Porte  in  1808. 

THA^SOS,  a  fertile  and  well- 
wooded  island  off  the  coast  of  Rou- 
melia.    Pop.  6000. 

Thrace  or  Roma^'nia,  a  district  of 
Roumelia,  bounded  N.  by  the  Bal- 
kan Mountains ;  W.  by  Macedonia ; 
S.  by  the  Archipelago,  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  the  Sea  of  Marmora;  and 
E.  by  the  Straits  of  Constautinople 
and  the  Black  Sea.  It  embraces 
the  vilayets  of  Constantinople, 
Adrianople,  and  Eastern  Roumelia. 

Trar'nik,  a  fortified  town  in  Bos- 
nia.   Pop.  8600. 

VAR'DAR  River,  the  Axius  of 
antiquity,  rises  near  the  northern 
frontier  of  Macedonia,  and  fiows  into 
the  Oulf  of  Salonica. 

ZWOR'NIK.  a  town  in  Bosnia, 


brave  race  of  Greeks,  who  were  \  on  the  Drina.    Pop.  16,000. 


ROUMANIA,     BULGARIA,     SERVIA,     AND 

MONTENEGRO. 
ROUMANIA. 

RoUMANlAy  or  the  united  principalities  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  lies  N.  of  the  Danube,  with  Austria  and 
Servia  on  the  W.,  and  the  Black  Sea  on  tlie  E.  By  the 
Berlin  Treaty  of  1878,  the  boundary  of  Roumania,  with 
respect  to  Russia,  was  fixed  to  be  the  river  Pruth  and  the 
KiUa,  the  northmost  branch  of  the  Danube,  and  to  its 
territory  were  added  the  whole  delta  of  the  Danube,  the 
Isle  of  Serpents,  and  other  islands  off  the  delta,  and  the 
country  S.  of  the  Dobrudscha,  as  far  as  a  line  stretching 
from  the  E.  of  Silistria  to  the  Black  Sea  S.  of  Mangolia. 
With  this  additional  territory  the  area  is  49,463  sq.  m., 
and  the  population  5,149,000.  The  country  is  for  the 
most  part  flat  or  undulating,  except  in  the  W.,  where 
spars  from  the  Carpathians  give  it  a  somewhat  moun- 
tainous character.  The  soil  is  in  the  highest  degree  fer- 
tile. Agriculture  is  an  important  branch  of  industry,  but 
frequently  the  crops  suffer  much  from  the  ravages  of 
locusts,  or  are  prevented  from  coming  to  maturity  by 
calamitous  summer  droughts.  Forests  are  of  great  ex- 
tent and  importance  in  Moldavia.     Wallachia  is  destitute 
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of  wood  thronghout  almost  its  whole  extent.  The  riches 
of  the  country  consist  in  its  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  of 
which  immense  numbers  are  reared  and  find  sustenance  on 
its  far-stretching  plains.  Swine  also  are  numerous.  Bees 
are  extensively  reared  in  Moldavia,  and  the  swampy 
marshes,  extending  for  miles  along  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  are  the  haunts  of  innumerable  water-fowl. 
Minerals  are  said  to  be  abundant,  but  the  only  one  that  is 
extensively  worked  is  rock  salt. 

The  Roumanians  are  a  mixed  race,  descended  from 
Trajan^s  Roman  colonists.  They  speak  a  language  called 
Romanic,  which  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  Latin;  in 
highly-educated  circles  French  is  generally  spoken,  especi- 
ally by  the  ladies.  The  established  religion  is  that  of  the 
Greek  Church,  but  all  forms  of  Christianity  are  tolerated, 
and  every  person  enjoys  the  same  civil  and  political  rights, 
whatever  his  religious  belief  may  be.  On  March  26, 1881, 
Roumania  was  proclaimed  a  kingdom.  The  king  is  aided 
in  the  goveiTiment  by  responsible  ministers  and  two  houses 
of  legislature.  The  chief  towns  are  Bucharest^  the  capital, 
Jasspj  the  chief  town  in  Moldavia,  Gcdatz^  Kr<xfov€t, 
GiurgevOy  Brahilov,  and  Babadagh. 

BULGARIA. 

Bulgaria  lies  between  the  Danube  and  the  Balkan 
Mountains,  having  Servia  on  the  W.  and  the  Black  Sea  on 
the  E.  It  has  an  area  of  24,404  sq.  m.,  and  a  population 
of  1,773,000.  The  country  is  intersected  from  E.  to  W. 
by  a  series  of  parallel  mountain  ranges,  which  diminish  in 
height  as  they  approach  the  Danube,  and  between  which 
stretch  extensive  valleys  and  plains,  in  some  places  of 
great  richness  and  fertility.  Compared  with  Roumania 
and  Servia,  Bulgaria  may  be  said  to  be  a  well-cultivated 
country.  The  level  districts  produce  all  kinds  of  grain, 
and  the  lower  terraces  abound  with  a  variety  of  fruit-trees, 
particularly  vines,  apricots,  and  cherries.  In  many  of  its 
deep  glens  and  unfrequented  recesses,  flowers  of  great 
beauty  and  aromatic  shrubs  grow  in  great  profusion. 
There  are  excellent  pasture  lands,  and  the  rearing  of  live 
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stock  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry.  The  manufacture  of 
woollens,  gun-barrels,  and  morocco  leather  is  also  carried 
on.  The  most  important  exports  are  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
wool,  tallow,  iron,  honey,  otto  of  roses,  wax,  and  timber. 

The  Bulgarians  are  said  to  be  of  Finnish  extraction,  but 
they  speak  a  Slavonic  dialect,  intermediate  between  the 
Servian  and  Russian.  They  are  honest,  temperate,  and 
industrious  in  their  habits,  and  contrast  favourably  with 
the  Turks,  by  whom  they  are  much  oppressed.  They  are 
adherents  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  no  one  is  disqualified 
for  office  or  is  denied  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political 
rights  because  of  his  religious  belief.  Though,  by  the 
Berlin  Treaty  of  1878,  Bulgaria  was  constituted  a  tribu- 
tary principality  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  it  has 
its  own  Christian  governor,  elected  by  the  people,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Sublime  Porte,  with  the  assent  of  the  powers, 
but  no  one  connected  with  any  of  the  reigning  dynasties 
of  £urope  can  be  elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria.  A  national 
militia  exists,  but  no  fortresses  in  the  country  are  allowed. 
The  chief  towns  are  Sophia^  Widdin,  NicopoliSf  Rustckuk, 
and  SUistria  on  the  Danube ;  Timova  and  Shunday  inland; 
and  Varna,  on  the  Black  Sea. 

SERVIA. 

Sebyia  is  separated  from  Austria-Hungary  on  the  N.  by 
the  rivers  Danube  and  Save ;  it  has  Roumania  and  Bul- 
garia on  the  E.,  from  the  former  of  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Danube ;  and  it  is  bounded  by  Turkey  on  the  S. 
and  W.  It  is  decidedly  a  mountainous  country,  and 
forests  are  numerous  and  extensive.  In  some  places  the 
forests  consist  wholly  of  fruit  trees,  especially  pears  and 
chestnuts;  elsewhere  the  most  common  trees  are  oak. 
The  soil  in  the  valleys  and  level  districts  is  fertile,  and 
equally  fitted  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  the  production 
of  com  and  wine.  The  former  is  the  favourite  occupation, 
not  more  than  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  land  being  under 
tillage.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  rice,  hemp,  flax,  and 
tobacco  are  raised.  Cotton  is  also  grown  in  the  warmer 
spotSi  but  the  productive  industry  of  the  country  is  as  yet 
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in  SO  backward  a  state  that  the  only  articles  of  export  are 
hemp,  flax,  wool,  and  tobacco.  Silver,  copper,  lead,  and 
iron  have  been  discovered  in  several  places,  but  mining  is 
almost  unknown,  and  the  few  manufactures  that  exist,  con- 
sisting of  woollens,  cottons,  and  hardware,  are  fitted  only 
for  home  use.  The  climate  generally  is  temperate  and 
salubrious ;  in  the  higher  regions  the  winters  are  long  and 
somewhat  cold.  The  principal  rivers  flowing  through 
Servia  are  the  Morava  and  the  Timoh^  tributaries  of  the 
Danube,  and  the  principal  towns  are  Belgrade  the  capital, 
Kragqjevatz  the  ancient  capital,  Semendriay  Alexinatz, 
and  Nissa  or  Nish. 

Servia  has  undergone  many  changes  in  its  administra- 
tion. Though  from  1815  to  1878  it  owned  the  supremacy 
of  Turkey,  and  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  £200,0()0  to  the 
Sultan,  it  was  ruled  by  its  own  prince,  and  was  in  other 
respects  an  independent  state.  By  the  Berlin  Treaty  of 
1878,  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  was  brought  to  an  end, 
and  to  the  Servian  territory  were  added  4326  sq.  m.,  em- 
bracing a  population  of  264,000.  In  the  government,  the 
Prince  is  aided  by  a  representative  assembly  called 
the  Skuptschina.  The  religion  is  Christianity  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church. 

MONTENEGRO. 

Montenegro,  called  by  the  natives  Tzemagora,  and  by 
the  Turks  Karadagh,  all  three  names  signifying  "  Black 
Mountain,"  is  a  principality  situated  between  Herzegovina 
and  Albania  in  Turkey,  with  Austrian  Dalmatia  and  the 
Adriatic  for  its  western  boundary.  It  is  so  named  from 
the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  and  from  its 
mountains  being  clothed  with  dark  forests  of  pine,  oak, 
beech,  and  other  trees.  Kvtsh  Kom,  the  culminating  point 
of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  is  in  the  E.,  9576  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  soil  is  rocky  and  ill  adapted  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Where  tillage  is  attempted,  it  is  con- 
ducted in  an  extremely  rude  and  primitive  manner. 
Potatoes  and  Indian  com  are  raised,  but  the  inhabitants 
live  principally  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks.     Pew  oxen 
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are  reared,  but  sheep,  swine,  and  goats  abound.  To  pre- 
vent invasion,  roads  are  not  made.  The  houses  generally 
are  mere  mud  hovels.  Antivari,  Dulcigno,  and  Podgoritza 
are  the  only  towns^  Cetigne,  the  seat  of  government,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  village,  with  a  convent  and  the  palace 
of  the  prince.  The  Montenegrins  are  Slaves  of  the  Servian 
race.  They  have  many  feuds  among  themselves,  and  are 
ever  ready  for  war  or  pillage.  Every  male  adult  is  a 
soldier,  and  as  even  the  women  help  in  battle,  they  have 
never  been  subjugated  by  the  Turks.  They  are  adherents 
of  the  Greek  Church,  but  education  has  made  so  little 
progress  among  them  that  even  many  of  their  {)rie8ts  are 
unable  to  read  or  write.  The  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878,  besides 
recognising  the  independence  of  the  Montenegrins,  added 
1549  sq.  m.  to  their  territory,  embracing  the  fortresses  of 
Nickdca  and  Podgoritza^  and  the  seaport  of  Antivari^  on  the 
Adriatic ;  subsequently  Turkey  ceded  to  tliem  the  seaport 
of  DuldgnOj  on  the  Adriatic.  The  treaty  of  1878  gave  them 
also  free  and  entire  liberty  to  navigate  the  Turkish  river 
Boyana ;  but  Montenegro  can  have  no  flag  or  ship  of  war ; 
nor  can  the  war-ships  of  any  nation  enter  its  waters,  the 
maritime  and  sanitary  police  of  which  is  to  be  maintained 
by  Austria-Hungary.  The  government  is  carried  on  by  a 
native  Hospodar  and  a  small  senate  chosen  from  the 
principal  families. 

EXERCISES. 

Where  is  Romnania?  What  principalities  when  united  received 
this  name  ?  What  additional  territory  was  added  in  1878  ?  What 
is  its  present  boundary  with  respect  to  Roiisia  ?  What  is  its  area  V 
Its  population  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  its  surface  ?  What  part  of 
the  country  diflfers  from  the  rest  ?  In  what  respect  docs  it  differ  ? 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  ?  Is  agriculture  carried  on  to  any 
great  extent?  From  what  do  the  crops  frequently  suffer? 
Wherein  do  Moldavia  ''and  Wallachia  differ  from  each  other  as 
r^rards  forests  ?  What  constitute  the  riches  of  the  country  ? 
Where  are  bees  extensivelv  reared?  Wliere  do  water-fowl 
abound?  Is  the  country  rich  in  minerals?  Is  mining  common 
in  the  country?  What  mineral  is  worked  while  the  others  are 
neglected  ? 

From  wlwm  are  the  Roumanians  descended?  What  is  their 
language  called  ?  From  what  is  it  chiefly  derived  ?  What  other 
language  is  spoken  in  Roumania?  By  whom?  What  is  tl>e 
established  religion?  Are  other  forms  tolerated?  When  was 
Roumania  proclaimed  a  kingdom  ?    liy  whom  is  the  king  aided  in 
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the  government  ?    Name  the  capital.    Which  is  the  chief  town  in 
Moldavia?    Name  the  other  towns. 

How  is  Bulgaria  bonnded  ?  What  is  its  area  ?  Its  population  ? 
Is  it  a  mountainous  country?  What  do  you  know  about  its 
mountains  ?  Is  it  well  cultivated  ?  What  are  the  products  of  the 
plains  and  valleys  ?  With  what  do  the  higher  grounds  abound  ? 
Where  are  gay  flowers  and  aromatic  shrubs  found  in  great  pro- 
fusion ?  What  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry  in  the  country  ?  Is 
the  soil  favourable  for  this  occupation  ?  What  manufactures  are 
carried  on  ?    Name  the  most  important  exports. 

Of  what  origin  are  the  Bulgarians  said  to  be  ?  What  language 
do  they  speak  ?  What  is  their  general  character  ?  Their  religion  ? 
Are  other  beliefs  tolerated  ?  Is  Bulgaria  a  tributary  or  an  inde- 
pendent state?  By  what  treaty  was  it  constituted  tributary? 
Though  tributaiyi  is  it  not  self-governed?  By  whom  is  its 
governor  elected?  By  whom  must  his  election  be  confirmed? 
Who  cannot  be  elected  JPrince  of  Bulgaria  ?  What  are  not  allowed 
in  Bulgaria  ?  Name  the  capital.  What  are  the  other  chief  towns? 
Name  those  on  the  Danube.  Name  the  town  on  the  Black  Sea. 
How  is  Shumla  situated  ? 

By  what  rivers  is  Servia  separated  from  Austria-Hungary  ?  By 
what  river  from  Roumania  ?  How  is  it  bounded  on  the  south  and 
west  ?  Is  it  a  mountainous  country  ?  Is  it  well  wooded  ?  Of 
what  do  the  forests  in  some  places  wholly  consist  ?  Where  fruit 
trees  do  not  exist,  what  trees  are  most  common  ?  In  what  parts 
is  the  soil  fertile  and  productive?  For  what  is  it  equally  well 
adapted  ?  What  is  the  favourite  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  ? 
What  proportion  of  the  land  is  under  tillage?  What  crops  are 
generally  raised  ?  In  what  parts  is  cotton  grown  ?  What  are  ^e 
exports  ?  What  minerals  have  been  found  ?  Is  mining  carried 
on  to  any  extent?  Of  what  do  the  manufactures  consist?  Are 
they  extensive  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  climate?  Name  the 
principal  rivers  that  flow  through  Servia.  Name  the  chief  towns. 
Which  is  the  capital  ?    Which  the  ancient  capital  ? 

Is  Servia  a  tributary  or  an  independent  state  ?  How  long  wis 
it  tributary  to  Turkey  ?  What  was  the  annual  tribute  paid  to  the 
Sultan  ?  When  tributary  to  Turkey,  did  the  Sultan  exercise  rule 
over  Servia  ?  B^  whom  was  it  governed  ?  What  extent  of  addi- 
tional territory  did  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878  give  to  Servia  ?  Is 
tlie  power  of  the  Prince  of  Servia  absolute  or  limited  ?  What  is 
the  legislative  assembly  called?  What  religion  is  professed  by 
the  Servians? 

By  what  other  names  is  Montenegro  called  ?  What  do  these 
names  signify  ?  Why  is  the  country  so  called  ?  Where  is  Mon- 
tenegro situated  ?  Name  the  highest  of  its  mountains.  What  is 
its  height?  To  what  mountain  range  does  it  belong?  Is  Mon- 
tenegro an  agricultural  country?  Why  not?  On  what  do  the 
Montenegrins  principally  depend  ?  What  live  stock  do  they  rear? 
What  means  do  they  take  to  prevent  invasion  ?  What  kind  of 
houses  have  they  ?  Name  the  seat  of  government  ?  Of  what  does 
it  consist?  Oi  what  race  are  the  Montenegrins?  Are  they  a 
pacific  or  a  warlike  people?  What  is  a  consequence  of  their 
bravery?      What  is  their  religion?      In  what  state  is  education 
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among  them  ?  What  important  additions  were  made  to  their  ter- 
ritory by  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878  ?  What  particular  privilege 
did  the  same  Treaty  give  them  ?  What  did  it  deny  them  ?  By 
what  power  is  the  maritime  and  sanitary  police  of  Montenegrin 
waters  to  be  maintained  ?  By  whom  is  the  government  conducted  ? 
From  whom  are  the  senate  cnosen  ? 


DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


ALEXaNATZ,  a  town  of  Servia, 
which  figured  prominently  in  the 
Servian  war  of  independence,  on 
the  Liprizza  or  Bulgarian  Morava. 

Anti''vari,  a  town  on  the  Adriatic, 
ceded  to  Montenegro  by  the  Berlin 
Treaty  ofl878.    Pop.  4000. 

BABADAGH^  a  town  of  Kou- 
mania,  in  the  Dobrudscha,  with  a 
considerable  trade  carried  on  by  its 
port  Kera-Kerman,  on  Lake  Rassein. 
Pop.  10,000. 

Belgrade',  a  strongly  fortified  city, 
the  capital  of  Servia,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Danube  and  the  Save. 
Fop.  28,000. 

BrahUoy',  a  fortified  town  of  Rou- 
mania,on  the  Danube,  with  sturgeon 
fisheries  and  a  great  trade  in  corn. 
Fop  20/XX). 

Bn'charest,  the  capital  of  Rou- 
mania,  on  the  Dumbovista,  a  tribu- 
t«ry  of  the  Danube.    Pop.  221,000. 

DOBRU'DSCHA,  a  marshy  dis- 
trict, between  the  Danube  and  the 
Black  Sea,  added  to  Roumania  by 
the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878. 

Dolclgno  (DooI-cheen''yo),  a  sea- 
port town  of  Montenegro,  on  a  rocky 
peninsula  in  the  Adriatic.  Pop. 
about  6000. 

GALATZ  or  Galacz  (GaFatch),  a 
commercial  town  of  Roumania,  on 
the  Danube,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Fruth.    Pop.  80,000. 

Ginrgevo  (Joor-ja'vo),  a  town  of 
Roumania,  the  terminus  of  the  Bn- 
eliArest  railway,  opposite  Rustchuk, 
in  Bulgaria.    Pop.  20,000. 

JAS'SY,  a  town  of  Roumania,  the 
capital  of  Moldavia,  on  an  affluent 
of  the  Pruth,  200  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Bucharest;  it  has  a  considerable 
tnde  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop. 
90,000. 

KALAFAT',  a  town  of  Roumania, 
on  the  Danube,  opposite  Widdin,  in 
Bulgaria. 

Krago^jevatz,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Servia,  in  the  centre  of  the  prin- 
eipality,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Mo- 
rava. 

Krajo'va,  a  town  in  the  W.  of 
pAnyw^tiia^  Hear  the  Schyl,  a  tribu- 


tary of  the  Danube.  It  has  an  ac- 
tive trade  in  salt,  and  is  the  residence 
of  many  of  the  rich  hojars  or  nobles. 
Pop.  25,000. 

MOLDA'VIA,  see  page  157. 

NICK'SICS,  a  fortress,  embraced 
in  the  additional  territory  ceded  to 
Montenegro  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  of 
1878. 

Nicop'olis,  a  city  of  Bulgaria,  on 
the  Danube.  1 1  is  the  see  of  a  Greek 
archbishop,  and  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade.    Pop.  16.000. 

Niss'a  or  Nish,  a  strongly  fortified 
town  in  Servia,  on  the  Nissava, 
noted  for  its  warm  baths.  Pop.  6000. 

PLEVNA,  a  town  in  Bulgaria, 
the  capture  of  which  by  the  Russians 
in  December  1877  decided  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Turks. 

Podgorit'za,  a  town  and  fortress, 
embraced  in  the  additional  territory 
ceded  to  Montenegro  by  the  Berlin 
Treaty  of  1878. 

Pruth,  a  river  which  rises  in  Hun- 
gary, and  after  forming  in  its  course 
the  boundary  between  Roumania 
and  Russia,  falls  into  the  Danube 
below  Galatz. 

RUST'CHUK,  a  city  in  Bulgaria, 
on  the  Danube,  with  a  considerable 
trade.    Pop.  80,000. 

SE'RETH,  a  river  which  rises  in 
the  Carpathians,  and  after  traversing 
Moldavia,  in  Roumania,  falls  into 
the  Danube  5  miles  W.  of  Galatz. 

Shum^a,  a  town  in  Bulgaria,  68 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Silistria.  It  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  silk  and  hard- 
ware.   Pop.  60,000. 

Silis'tria,  a  town  in  Bulgaria,  on 
the  Danube.  It  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  the  Russians  in  1854. 
Pop.  23,000. 

Sisto'va,  a  flourishing  commercial 
town  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  Danube. 
Pop.  20,000.-48,  36  N.  26,  20  E. 

Sophi%  the  capital  of  Bulgaria, 
near  the  river  Isker.  Though  an 
inland  town,  its  trade  is  considerable. 
Pop.  80,000.-42,  86  N.  23,  28  E. 

TER'GOVIST,  a  town  in  Rou- 
mania, on  the  Islonitza,  48  miles 
N.W.  of  Bucharest.    Pop.  6000. 
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Tirao'va,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Bulgaria,  near  the  centre,  on  a  trib- 
utaj^  of  the  Danube.    Pop.  14,000. 

VAR''NA,  the  ancient  Odeasus,  a 
seaport  of  Bulgaria,  on  a  hay  of  the 
Black  Sea,  with  considerable  trade. 
Here  the  British  and  French  forces 
embarked  in  1854  to  invade  the 
Crimea.    Pop.  26,000. 


WALLA^GHIA,  see  Ronmaoia, 
page  167. 

Wid^din,  a  city  in  Bolgaria,  on 
the  Danube,  opposite  Kalafat^  in 
Roumania.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
Greek  archhishop,  and  has  namerons 
mosqucM,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  com, 
and  rock-salt.    Pop.  25,000. 


GREECE 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Turkey;  W.  and  S.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  E.  by  the  Archipelago.  It  contains  25,441  square 
miles.    Its  population  is  estimated  at  1,800,000. 

Divisions. — The  geographical  divisions  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Greece  are — Hellas  or  Continental  Greece,  in  the  N. ; 
the  Morea  or  Peninsular  Greece,  in  the  S. ;  Insular  Greece, 
comprising  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago  and  the  Ionian 
Islands.  For  administrative  purposes  the  whole  country  is 
divided  into  the  following  14  nomarchies  or  departments : — 


Divisions. 


Nomarchies. 


Chief  Towns. 


Hellas 

and 
Euboea. 


Attica  and  Boeotia Athens,  Pirsens,Theba8,Livadia. 

Euboea Egripo  or  Chalciti. 

Phthiotis  and  Phoci8...Lanua,  Salona. 
.  Acamania  and  .£tolia.Mi8Solonghi. 
f  Ajgolis  and  Corinth.  ..Nauplia,  Argos,  Spezzia,  Hydra. 

Acnaia  and  Ells Patras. 

Morea.    -{  Arcadia Tripolitza. 

Messenia Calamata. 

L  Laconia New  Sparta. 

f  The  Cydades Syra. 


Insular 
Greece. 


I  Corfu  (with  Paxo) Corfu. 

-{  Cephalonia Argosi 

Leucadia  (with  Ithaca)  Amaxichi. 


Cephalonia Argostoli. 

Leucadia  (with  Ithaca)  Amaxi  ' 
Zante  (with  Cerigo)....Zante. 


In  addition  to  the  above  divisions  and  nomarchies, 
Greece  now  possesses  Thessaly,  which  was  ceded  by 
Turkey  in  1881.  The  chief  towns  of  that  province  are 
Larissa,  Pharsalia,  and  Yolo. 

Islands. — Euboea  or  Negropont,  Skyro,  Egina,  Salamis, 
Poros,  Hydra,  Spezzia ;  the  Cyclades,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Andro,  Tino,  Miconi,  Zea,  Syra,  Naxia,  Faros, 
Milo,  Santorin,  Nio ;  Ionian  Islands  (Corfu,  Cephalonia, 
Zante,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  Cerigo,  Paxo). 
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Gulfs. — Fatras,  Lepanto,  Egina,  Nauplia,  Kolokythia, 
CoroDi  Arta,  Volo. 

Capes. — Elarenza,  Gallo,  Matapan,  Maleo  or  St  Angelo, 
Skillo,  Colonna. 

Mountains. — Parnassus,  Helicon,  Taygetus  or  the 
Mountains  of  Maina,  Pindus,  Ossa,  Pelion. 

Rivers. — Aspropotarao,  Roufia,  Eurotas,  Selerabria,  Arta. 

REMARKS. 

Greece  lies  between  36°  23'  and  40°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
21°  and  26°  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  Cape  Matapan  to  the 
northern  boundary,  is  about  270  miles  ;  its  breadth,  from  Cape 
Elarenza  to  the  east  coast,  about  155  miles. 

The  territory  of  Greece,  though  comparatively  small,  is  full 
of  interest.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  succession  of  valleys, 
bounded  by  mountains  of  moderate  elevation,  presenting  the 
most  picturesque  aspects,  and  generally  capable  of  great  im- 
provement, being  well  adapted  either  for  agriculture  or  for 
pasturage.  Almost  every  part  of  the  country  has  remains  of 
magnificent  monuments,  in  the  purest  style  of  classic  architec- 
ture, erected  when  Greece  was  in  its  glory. 

Its  extensive  range  of  coast,  indented  by  numerous  bays, 
and  the  variety  of  its  islands,  while  they  diversify  the  scenery, 
eminently  fit  the  country  for  commerce. 

The  Greeks,  professing  a  form  of  Christianity,  had,  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Ottoman  ascendancy,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  been  held  under  grievous  oppression.  De- 
generated from  the  lofty  spirit  of  former  times,  they  long 
endured  this  tyranny  with  tame  submission.  At  length  they 
felt  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  knowledge  which 
had  spread  through  Western  Europe,  and  were  fired  with  an  am- 
bition to  emulate  the  heroic  deeds  and  free  condition  of  their 
ancestors.  They  rose  in  arms  against  the  Turks  in  1821 ;  but 
the  contest  was  arduous,  and  for  a  time  its  issue  seemed  doubt- 
fuL  Notwithstanding  many  gallant  achievements,  the  Greeks 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  exhaustion,  when  in  1830  the  armed 
intervention  of  Britain,  Russia,  and  France  compelled  the 
Turks  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Greece.  The 
crown,  which  was  offered  to  Prince  Leopold,  late  King  of  the 
Belgians,  but  declined  by  him,  was  conferred  on  Prince  Otho 
of  Bavaria,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  February  1833.  He 
was  deposed  in  1863,  and  succeeded  by  George,  second  son  of 
Christian  IX.,  King  of  Denmark. 

The  government  is  a  hereditary  monarchy,  with  two  legis- 
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lative  chambers — a  senate,  and  a  house  of  representatives.  The 
national  religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church,  so 
called  in  contradistinction  to  the  Roman,  Latin,  or  Western 
Church,  from  which  it  separated  in  the  ninth  century. 

EXEBCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Greece?  What  is  its  extent  in 
sqoare  miles?  What  is  the  number  of  its  inhabitants?  Name  its 
diyisions.  What  are  the  chief  towns  of  Hellas?  Of  the  Morea? 
What  are  the  principal  islands  ?  What  is  stated  regarding  Thessalj  t 

Where  is  the  Golf  of  Lepanto  ?  Of  figina  ?  Where  are  Cape 
Matapan,  Mounts  Parnassus  and  Taygetus,  Athens,  Thebes,  Tripo- 
lltza,  Hydra,  Navarino,  Salamis,  Nauplia,  Paros?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  lonntude  is  Greece  sit- 
uated ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  Of  what  does  its  ter- 
ritory consist  ?  For  what  is  it  well  adapted  ?  For  what  is  almost 
every  part  of  the  country  interesting  ?  W  hat  peculiarity  fits  Greece 
for  commerce  ? 

Under  what  yoke  were  the  Greeks  oppressed?  What  led  them 
to  shake  it  off?  By  whose  interposition  was  their  independence 
secured  ?  To  whom  did  they  offer  the  crown  ?  On  whom  was  it 
settled  ?  Who  is  the  present  king  ?  What  form  of  goyemment 
has  been  established  ?     What  is  the  national  religion  ? 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


AMAXaCIII,  a  seaport  in  the  E. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Santa  Maura 
or  Leacadia,  of  which  it  is  the  capi- 
tal.   Pop.  7000. 

AnMro,  an  island  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, S.  of  Euboea.  Pop.  16,000.— 
87"  SC  N.  lat.,  24"  SO'  E.  long. 

Antipa'ros,  a  small  island  in  the 
Archipelago,  between  Paros  and 
Siphanto.  It  has  a  celebrated  grotto 
of  crystalline  rocks.    Pop.  600. 

Arca'dia,  a  seaport  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  Morea.    Pop.  4000. 

ArchipeFago.  See  Tubkby  in 
Edbopb,  p.  155. 

Ar'gos,  a  town  in  the  Morea,  nom- 
archy  of  Argolis,  situated  on  the 
Gulf  of  Nauplia.    Pop.  9157. 

Argosto'ii,  capital  of  the  island  of 
Cephalonia,  on  its  S.W.  side.  Pop. 
5000. 

Ar'ta,  a  town  of  Thessaly,on  a  river 
of  the  same  name.    Pop.  7000. 

Aspropot'amo,  the  ancient  Ache-^ 
lotiSf  a  river  rising  in  Mount  Pindus, 
on  the  borders  of  Thessal 7,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
Patras. 

Atu'sns,  anciently  the  capital  of 
Attica,  and  now  of  the  modem  king- 
dom of  Greece,  distinguished  by  the 
interesting  remains  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  It  was  the  most  renowned 
city  in  antiquity  for  the  genius  of  its 


inhabitants,  and  their  eminence  in 
literature,  philosophy,  oratory,  and 
the  fine  arts.  Pop.  44,610.-37, 66  N. 
23,44E. 

GALAMA'TA,  a  seaport  town  in 
the  Morea,  capital  of  the  nomarchy 
of  Messenia.    Pop.  2000. 

Gas'tri,  the  ancient  Delphi^  a  small 
town  in  Hellas,  nomarchy  of  Phthio- 
tis  and  Phocis,  situated  on  the  S. 
side  of  Mount  Parnassus. 

Gephalo^nia,  the  largest  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  It  is  remarkably 
fertile,  and  the  climate  is  very  mild, 
Pop.  77,332.-^,  16  N.  20,  33  E. 

Ceri'go,  the  ancient  OytMra,  one 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  to  the  S.  of  the 
Morea.  Pop.  14,664.-36, 18  N.28,0  E. 

Gharcis  (Turkish  ii'/rtpo),  a  forti- 
fied seaport,  the  capital  of  EuboBa, 
on  the  Euripus.  Pop.  6000.— 88;  28 
N.  23,  35  E. 

GoIon'na,Gape,  the  ancient  Atmitni. 
a  promontory  on  the  S.E.  of  Hellas. 
—37,  39  N.  24, 2  E. 

GorfU',  the  ancient  Oorcy'ra,  one 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  off  tiie  coast 
of  Albania.  It  is  of  considerable 
political  importance,  as  being  the  key 
of  the  Adriatic ;  and  is  the  first  in 
rank,  though  only  the  second  in  sixe, 
of  the  Ionian  Islands.    Fop.  96,940b 

Corfu'',  the  capital  of  the  above  isl- 
and. Pop.  16,000.-89,  87  N.  19,  66  E. 
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Cor'inth,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished cities  of  ancient  Greece,  now 
little  more  than  a  village,  situated 
near  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Pop. 
8000. 

Go''ron,  Gulf  of,  anciently  called 
the  Gulf  of  Messenia,  in  the  S.W.  of 
the  Morea. 

Go^rou,  a  fortified  seaport  in  the 
Morea,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Coron.    P.  6000.— 36,  47  N.  21,  58  E. 

Gy'dades,  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  Archipelago,  about  53  in  num- 
ber, famous  for  their  rich  and  varied 
scenery.    Fop.  123,299. 

EGI'NA,  Gulf  of,  the  8armic 
Gulf  of  the  andents,  in  the  N.E.  of 
the  Morea. 

Egi'na,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  to 
which  it  gives  name.    Pop.  4000. 

Enboea  or  Ne'gropont,  an  island 
separated  from  Hellas  by  the  chan- 
nel of  Talanta,  the  ancient  Euri'pus, 
remarkable  for  the  irregularity  of 
its  tides.  Euboea  is  100  miles  long 
and  10  broad,  and  is  connected  witli 
the  mainland  by  a  bridge  across  the 
channel  of  Talanta.    Pop.  82,541 . 

Euro'tas  or  Va^sili,  a  river  of  the 
Morea,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 
Kolokythia. 

GALiL'O,  Gape,  the  S.W.  extrem- 
ity of  the  Morea,— 36, 43  N.  21, 52  E. 

HEL^GON,  called  also  Zago'ra,  a 
monntain  in  Hellas,  N.  of  the  Gulf 
of  Lepanto,  celebrated  in  ancient 
mythology  as  a  favourite  haunt  of 
theMtises. 

HeHas  or  Northern  Greece,  an 
extensive  province,  containing  the 
nomarchies  of  Acamania  andiBtolia, 
Phthiotis  and  Phocis,  Attica  and 
BoBotia.  It  is  about  150  miles  in 
length  and  forty  in  breadth,  and 
abounds  in  interesting  remains  of 
antiquity.    Pop.  866,918. 

Hy'dra,  a  small  rocky  island  off 
the  E.  coast  of  the  Morea.  Pop. 
20,000.  On  its  N.  side  is  an  impor- 
tant town  of  the  same  name.  P.  12,600. 

IONIAN  ISLES,  a  group  off  the 
coasts  of  Albania  and  Greece,  consist 
of  Corfu,  Zante,  Cephalonia,  Ithaca, 
Santa  Maura,  Paxo,  Gerigo.  Total 
area,  1041  sq.  miles.  Pop.  251,712. 
In  1815  they  were  erected  into  a  re 
public  under  the  protection  of  Britain, 
and  in  1864  were  re-united  to  Greece. 

Ith^aca  or  TAe'akl,  one  of  the 
above  islands,  to  the  N.E.  of  Cepha- 
lonia. Homer  has  given  it  celebrity 
48  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses.  Pop. 
11,940.— J»,  22  N.  20, 43  E. 


KOLOKY'THIA,  Gulf  of,  an- 
ciently called  the  Gulif  of  Laconta^ 
in  the  S.  of  the  Morea. 

LARIS'SA,  the  capital  of  Thes- 
saly,  situated  on  the  Selembrla. 
Pop.  25,000.-^9, 88  N.  22,  28  E. 

Lepan'to,  the  ancient  Naupactus, 
a  small  seaport  in  Hellas,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto. 
Pop.  2600.— 38,  28  N.  21,  50  E. 

Lepan'to,  Gulf  of,  anciently  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  an  arm  of  the  Ionian 
Sea,  above  70  miles  in  length.  It 
separates  Hellas  from  the  Morea. 

Liva'dia,  the  ancient  Lebadefa,  a 
town  in  the  nomarchy  of  Attica  and 
BoBotia ;  it  was  ruined  by  the  war  of 
independence,  and  is  now  an  unim- 
portant place.    Pop.  5000. 

MAIN''A,  a  mountainous  district 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  Morea,  inhabited 
by  a  brave  and  hardy  people. 

Ma'leo  or  St  An'geio,  Gape,  the 
S.E.  extremity  of  the  Morea.— 36, 
25  N.  23, 12  E. 

Matapan',  Cape,  the  most  south- 
erly point  of  the  Morea,  and,  except 
Tarifa  in  Spain,  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  It  was  the  Tcenarium  Pro- 
montorium  of  the  ancients. — 36, 23  N. 
22,  29  £. 

Mico'ni,  an  island  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, one  of  the  Cyclades.  P.  6000. 
I  Milo,  the  ancient  Meloa,  a  small 
island  in  the  Archipelago.  Its  soil 
is  volcanic  and  extremely  fei'tile. 
Pop.  3800. 

Missolon''gAi,  a  fortified  town  in 
Hellas,  to  the  W.  of  Lepanto,  in  the 
nomarchy  of  Attica  and  Boeotia. 
Here  the  poet  Lord  Byron  died,  on 
19th  April  1824,  while  promoting 
the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty.  Pop. 
6059.— 38,  22  N.  21,  26  E. 

More^'a,  the  ancient  Peloponnefatu, 
a  peninsula  united  to  Northern 
Greece  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
It  is  divided  into  five  nomarchies, 
Achaia  and  Elis,  Messenia,  Laconia, 
Argolis  and  Corinth,  and  Arcadia. 
Its  length  is  about  140  miles,  and  its 
breadth  120;  its  area  is  9000  square 
miles.  It  is  famed  for  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery  and  for  its  classical 
interest.    Pop.  552,414. 

NAU'PLIA  or  Nap'oli,  Gulf  of, 
the  Argolio  Oulf  of  antiquity,  on  the 
E.  of  the  Morea. 

Nau'plia  or  Nap'^oli  di  Roma'nia, 
a  fortified  seaport  near  the  head  of 
the  G  ulf  of  Nauplia.    Pop.  5000. 

Navari^no,  a  seaport  in  the  S.W. 
of  tl^e  Morea,  nomarchy  of  Messenia, 
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with  a  fine  harboor.  Here,  ia  Octo- 
ber 1827,  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
fleets  were  destroyed  by  the  allied 
sqasdroas  of  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia.    Pop.  2000. 

Nax^ia,  a  fertile  island  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago, E.  of  Paros:  it  is  the 
largest  of  the  Cyclades.   Pop.  19,912. 

Ni'o  Island,  the  ancient  J(7«,  one 
of  the  Cyclades,  in  which,  it  is  said, 
Homer  died  about  the  year  900  B.C. 
Pop.  8700. 

OS'SA,  a  mountain  in  Thessaly, 
to  the  S.E.  of  Olympus,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Vale  of  Tempe. 

PARN  AS'SUS  or  Liakura,  a  cele- 
brated mountain  of  Hellas,  and  the 
highest  in  Greece,  being  8068  feet 
above  the  sea.  According  to  the  an- 
cients, it  was  the  favourite  resort  of 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  Near  Castri, 
on  its  S.  slope,  still  flows  the  Cas- 
talian  spring. 

Pa'ros,  an  island  in  the  Archipel- 
ago, nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Cy- 
clades, famed  for  its  quarries  of  fine 
white  marble.    Pop.  6O0O. 

Pa^'tras,  a  seaport  in  the  N.W.  of 
the  Morea,  nomarchy  of  Achaia  and 
£lis,  beautifully  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Lepanto.    Pop.  20,000. 

Pax'o,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
to  the  8.  of  Corfu.  Pop.  6000.— 89, 
13  N.  20,  9  E. 

Pe'lion,  a  celebrated  mountain  in 
Thessaly,  S.  of  Ossa. 

Pharsalia,  a  town  In  Thessaly, 
famous  for  the  battle  fought  in  its 
neighbourhood  between  Cesar  and 
Pompey,  B.C.  48.    Pop.  6000. 

Pirse'us,  the  port  of  Athens,  and 
about  6  miles  S.W.  of  that  city.  P. 
6264. 

Po''ros,  the  ancient  Calauria,  an 
island  intheGulf  of  Egina,  separated 
from  the  Morea  by  a  narrow  channel. 
Pop.  7000. 

ROU^IA,  tho  ancient  Alpheus,  a 
river  of  the  Morea,  which  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

SALAAM  IS  or  Kuluri,  an  island 
in  the  Gulf  of  Egina,  where  the 
Greeks  gained  a  memorable  naval 
victory  over  the  Persians,  b.c.  480. 
Pop.  5000.— 87,  67  N.  23,  82  E. 

Salo'na,  the  ancient  Amphissa,  a 
town  in  Hellas,  nomarchy  of  Phthio- 
tis  and  Phocis,  near  Mount  Parnas- 
sus.   I'op.  GOUO. 

San^ta  Mau''ra,  the  Leucadia  of  tliu 
ancients,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 
Pop.  20,797.-88, 60  N.  20, 42  £. 


San^'torin,  the  ancient  7%«m,  an 
ialand  in  the  Archipelago,  of  volcanic 
origin.    Fop.  18,063. 

Selem'l>ria,  the  ancient  Peneus^  a 
river  in  Thessaly,  which  issues 
from  Mount  Hndus  and  flows 
through  the  Vale  of  Tempe. 

Skil'lo,  Cape,  a  promontory  in 
the  £.  of  the  Morea.— 37,  28  N.  23, 
32  E. 

Sky^ro,  an  island  in  the  Arebipel* 
ago,  £.  of  Euboea.    Fop.  2680. 

Spar'ta  (New)  or  Mistra,  a  town 
in  the  Morea,  nomarchy  of  Laoonia, 
near  the  site  of  ancient  Sparta.  Fop. 
670a 

Spez'zia,  sn  island  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, at  the  entrance  of  the  Golf 
of  Nauplia.  Pop.  9848.  The  town 
of  Spezsia  is  on  the  N.B.  shore. 
Pop.  8000. 

Sy'ra,an  island  in  the  Archipelago, 
one  of  ttie  Cyclades,  a  place  of  com- 
mercial importance.  Pop.  21,000. — 
87, 30  N.  24, 66  E.  Syra,  the  capital, 
is  on  the  E.  shore.    Pop.  20,996. 

TALANTA,  a  town  in  Hellas, 
near  the  channel  of  the  same  name 
which  separates  Euboea  from  the 
mainland.    Pop.  6000. 

Tay^getns,  a  mountain  in  the 
Morea;  its  loftiest  summit  is  7903 
feet  high. 

Thebes,  a  town  in  Hellas,  nom- 
archy of  Attica  and  Bceotia,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  9000. 

Thessaly,  a  fertile  province  in 
the  N.  of  Greece,  ceded  by  Turkey 
in  1881. 

Ti''no,an  island  in  the  Arcfaipelago, 
one  of  the  Cyclades.    Pop.  16^000. 

Trikha^a,  a  town  in  Thessaly, 
near  the  Selembria.    Pop.  12/KK>. 

Tripolit'aa,  a  town  in  the  centre 
of  the  Morea,  nomarchy  of  Arcadia, 
in  a  narrow  vale  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
M  ffiualuB.  Pop .  7441.— 87,  80  N.  22, 
22  E. 

YCXO,  a  seaport  in  Thessaly,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  2000. 

Vo^o,  Gulf  of,  on  the  S.E.  coast 
of  Thessaly. 

ZAN'TE,  the  ancient  Zdepn'tkut^ 
one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  on  the  8. 
ofCephalonia.    Pop.  44,667. 

Zan''te,  the  capital  of  the  above 
island,  on  its  eastern  shore.  Pop* 
18,000.-37, 47  N.  20, 64  E. 

Ze'a,  the  ancient  Cms,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  near  Cape  Coloima.  Pop. 
6000. 
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Is  bounded  N.  by  Norway  and  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  W.  by 
Sweden,  the  Baltic,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Roumania;  S. 
by  Ronmania,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caucasus  Mountains ; 
E.  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  River  Ural,  and  the  Ural 
Mountains.  It  contains  about  2,220,000  square  miles. 
The  population  exceeds  73,000,000.* 

Divisions. — Russia  in  Europe  (exclusive  of  Finland  and 
Poland)  consists  of  51  governments  and  territories.  The 
governments  of  Perm  and  Orenbourg  are  partly  in  Europe 
and  partly  in  Asia.  The  government  of  Stavropol,  although 
lying  on  the  European  side  of  the  Caucasus,  is  ranked  by 
the  Russians,  for  administrative  purposes,  among  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asiatic  Russia. 


In  ihe  North. 
Goremments.       Chief  Towns. 

OloDetz. Petrozavodsk, 

Olonetz. 

Archangel .« Archangel. 

Vologda Vologda. 

In  ihe  NorihrWest 

Novgorod... Novgorod. 

St  Petersburg 

or  Ingria. St  Petersburg, 

Cronstadt 

Esthonia Revel. 

Livonia. I^iga,  Dorpat. 

Pskov Pskov. 

Vitebsk. ...Vitebsk. 

Courland Mittau. 

Wnna. Wilna. 

In  the  West. 

Mohilev Mohilev. 

Minsk Minsk. 


GovemmenU.       Chief  Towns. 

Grodno Grodno,  Bialjrstok. 

Kovno Eovno. 

Volhynia Jitomir. 

In  the  Centre. 

Kostroma. Kostroma. 

Jaroslav Jaroslav. 

Tver Tver. 

Smolensk Smolensk . 

Moscow Moscow,  Borodino 

Vladimir Vladimir. 

Nijni-Novgo- 

rod Nijni-No  vgorod. 

Tambov Tambov. 

Riazan Riazan. 

Tula Tula. 

Kalnga Kaluga. 

Orel Orel. 

TchernigoY  ...Tcbemigov. 

Kursk Kursk. 

Voronetz Voronetz. 


*  Tf  we  except  the  British  empire,  the  Russian  is  the  most  extensive  In 
fhe  world,  occupTing  a  large  portion  of  Enrope  and  all  the  northern  part  of 
Asia.  It  stretches  tram  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  18°  to 
190"  E.  longitude,— a  space  of  more  than  6000  miles,  and  comprehends  about 
8,000,000  square  miles.  It  embraces  above  one-half  of  Enrope,  nearly  one- 
third  of  Asia,  and  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  habitable  globe.  Its 
European  territory  is  peopled  by  abovis  seventy-three  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  nearly  thirteen  millions  more  are  found  in  its  Asiatic  dominions. 
Altogether  its  population,  as  recently  estimated,  amounts  to  eighty-six 
and  a  half  millions. 
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In  the  East, 
Qoyeraments.         Chief  Towns. 

Orenbourg Orenbourg. 

Oufa Oufa. 

Viatka Viatka. 

Kazan Kazan. 

Simbirsk Simbirsk. 

Samara '.....Samara. 

Penza Penza. 

Saratov Saratov. 

In  the  South. 
Kharkov Kharkov. 


GoTemmenta.       Chief  Towns. 

Poltava Poltava. 

Kiev Kiev. 

Podolia EUuniniec. 

Bessarabia Kichenev,  Ben- 

deFf  Akerman 

Kherson. Kherson,  Odessa. 

Ekaterinoslav  ...Ekaterinoshiv. 
Taorida,  with 

the  Crimea  ....Simferopol. 
Comitry  of  the 

Don  Gossacks.Tcherkask. 

Astracan Astracan. 

Stavropol Stavropol. 


Finland  is  divided  into  eight  governments,  the  principal  towns 
in  which  are  Helsingfors,  Abo,  Viborg,  and  Uleaborg.  Poland 
embraces  ten  governments,  the  chief  towns  being  Warsaw  and 
Lublin. 

Islands. — In  the  Baltic,  Aland,  Dago,  Oesel.  In  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  Kolguev,  Waygat,  Nova  Zerabla,  Francis 
Joseph  Land,  Spitzbergen. 

Gulfs  and  Bays. — Gulfs  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  Riga, 
Kandalask,  Waranger,  Archangel  Bay,  Onega  Bay. 

Mountains.— Ural  Mountams,  Valdai  Hills. 

Lakes. — Ladoga,  Onega,  Peipus,  Ilmen,  Enara. 

Rivers. — Volga,  Don,  Dnieper,  Dniester,  Bog,  Ural, 
Oka,  Kama,  Kuban,  Terek,  Vistula,  Niemen,  Southern 
Dwina,  Neva,  Northern  Dwina,  Petchora. 


REMARKS. 

European  Russia  extends  from  40°  20'  to  70*  N.  lat.,  and  from 
1 8°  to  60°  45'  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Crimea  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  about  2000  miles ;  its 
breadth,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  on  the  parallel 
of  56°,  is  1500  miles.  Of  this  extensile  empire,  Finland  was 
acquired  from  Sweden  in  1809;  Bessarabia  from  Turkey  in 
1812.  The  country  to  the  west  of  the  rivers  Dwina  and 
Dnieper,  including  Courland,  Wilna,  Grodno,  Minsk,  Mohilev, 
Volhynia,  Kiev,  and  Podolia,  formerly  belonged  to  Poland. 
The  present  Kingdom  of  Poland,  the  sovereignty  of  which  was 
assigned  to  Russia  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  now 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Russian  empire. 

European  Russia  may  be  considered  one  huge  plain.     On 
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its  eastern  frontier,  indeed,  the  yast  chain  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains stretches  nearly  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Caspian, 
rising  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  6400  feet ;  and  in  Lap- 
land and  the  Crimea  there  are  some  mountain-tracts.  To  the 
east  and  south  of  St  Petersburg,  the  Valdai  Hills  form  an  ex- 
tensive table-land  from  which  the  principal  rivers  of  Russia 
take  their  rise ;  and  so  level  is  the  country  through  which  they 
flow,  that  their  course  is  extremely  tranquil.  A  distinguishing 
feature  in  southern  Russia  is  its  steppes — vast  plains  chiefly  of 
sand,  and  destitute  of  wood,  except  here  and  there  a  stunted 
birch. 

The  climate  of  Russia  is  much  colder  than  that  of  other 
£iiropean  countries  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude ;  and 
the  cold  is  observed  to  increase  as  we  travel  eastward.  For 
this  peculiarity,  various  causes  have  been  assigned,  —  dis- 
tance from  the  ocean,  the  vast  tract  of  land  traversed  by  the 
north  and  east  winds,  and  the  dreary  uncultivated  surface  of 
the  country,  a  great  proportion  of  which  is  covered  with 
forests,  lakes,  and  marshes.  The  summer-heat,  however,  is 
in  general  greater  than  in  other  countries  under  the  same 
parallels. 

Barley,  oats,  and  rye,  are  the  principal  grains  of  the  northern 
provinces;  in  the  middle  and  southern  provinces,  wheat  is 
raised  in  great  abundance.  The  meadows  on  the  Volga,  the 
Don,  and  some  of  the  other  rivers,  are  luxuriant  in  natural 
grasses.  Hemp  and  flax  are  cultivated  on  the  strong  soils ; 
tobacco  and  maize  in  the  south,  chiefly  in  the  Crimea.  The 
fruits  vary  with  the  latitude  and  climate.  Apples,  plums,  and 
cherries  are  common  in  the  central  provinces;  peaches  and 
melons  in  the  southern ;  and  in  Taurida  and  the  Crimea,  grapes, 
fig^,  almonds,  and  pomegranates.  In  the  centre  of  Russia 
there  are  extensive  forests ;  pine,  fir,  and  birch,  abound  in  the 
northern  provinces. 

The  domestic  animals  common  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
are  found  in  Russia ;  and  stlch  is  the  extent  of  its  territory,  that 
the  camel  and  the  rein-deer,  animals  of  opposite  climates,  are 
boih  domesticated  within  its  limits.  Among  the  wild  animals 
may  be  enumerated  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  l3nix,  the  chamois, 
the  antelope,  the  elk,  the  beaver,  the  ermine,  the  marten,  the 
musk-deer,  and  the  musk-rat.  The  rivers  and  the  lakes  swarm 
with  fish. 

The  most  extensive  mines  of  Russia  are  in  the  Ural  Mountains. 
In  Perm  there  are  valuable  mines  of  gold,  copper,  and  iron ; 
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of  the  last  metal  there  are  also  considerahle  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moscow.  Platinum  was  discovered  in  the  Urals  in 
1823,  and  has  been  worked  ever  since.  Salt  abounds  in  seyeral 
provinces;  and  springs  of  naphtha  occur  in  the  district  ot 
Perekop  and  in  the  Isle  of  Taman  in  Taurida. 

Agriculture  is  still  in  a  rude  state,  but  manufactures  are 
rapidly  extending.  The  principal  are  linens,  cottons,  silks, 
glass,  hardware,  leather,  soap,  paper,  snuff,  earthenware, 
jewellery.  The  inland  traffic  is  conducted,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  means  of  yearly  fairs,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  is  that  of  Nijni-Novgorod.  Trade  is  greatly 
promoted  by  the  extensive  system  of  river  and  canal  navi- 
gation. A  water  communication  has  been  opened  between 
St  Petersburg  and  Astracan,  a  distance  of  above  3000  miles ; 
the  Volga  is  united  with  Lake  Ladoga;  and  by  a  third 
system  of  canals  the  Northern  Dwina  and  Archangel  have 
been  connected  with  the  river  Volga  and  St  Petersburg; 
hence  there  is  a  continuous  navigation  from  the  Caspian 
to  the  Baltic,  and  from  St  Petersburg  to  the  White  Sea.  A 
railway  from  St  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  about  400  miles  Icmg, 
and  another  from  Warsaw  to  Eosel,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  are 
open  for  traffic.  There  are  also  lines  from  St  Petersburg  to 
Warsaw,  from  Moscow  to  Eaffa,  from  Moscow  to  Nijni- 
Novgorod,  etc. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  com,  timber,  hemp,  flax, 
tallow,  pitch,  tar,  leather,  wool,  and  furs.  The  chief  imports 
are  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  woollens,  silks,  dye-stuffs,  tea,  wine, 
and  brandy. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  population  are  of  the  Slavonian  or 
Russian  race,  with  Poles,  Fins,  Lettons,  and  Armenians.  The 
religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church,  with  toleration  to  &U 
other  sects.  The  religious  ceremonies,  particularly  on  fes- 
tival-days, are  splendid  and  imposing.  The  government  is  an 
absolute  monarchy,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  a  mili- 
tary despotism, — the  only  restraint  on  the  vnll  of  the  emperor, 
or  autocrat,  being  the  influence  of  the  nobility  and  clergy. 
Until  March  1861,  when  they  were  emancipated  by  an  imperial 
decree,  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  vassal- 
age ;  the  peasants,  or  boors,  being  the  serfs  of  the  proprietors  od 
whose  lands  they  were  bom.  The  resources  of  Russia,  were 
they  less  scattered  and  better  managed,  would  be  very  groat 
Us  public  revenue,    however,    is  only  about  £81,000,000; 
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and  it  is  burdened  with  a  debt  of  £260,800,000.  The  number 
of  the  Russian  army  is  estimated  at  about  775,000  men.  As 
soldiers,  the  Russians  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  the  virtues 
of  obedience  and  fortitude.  Under  good  officers  they  would  be 
almost  inyincible. 

Education,  to  which  the  attention  of  government  has  latterly 
been  directed,  is  still  much  neglected  throughout  the  empire. 
By  an  imperial  ukase  issued  in  1802,  a  plan  was  prescribed 
somewhat  resembling  the  old  parochial  schools  of  Scotland ; 
but  it  has  never  been  rendered  effective.  In  Finland, 
however,  all  the  inhabitants  are  able  at  least  to  read,  if  not 
to  write. 

The  nobility  live  in  good  style ;  but  there  is  still  a  rudeness 
in  their  magnificence  characteristic  of  a  half-barbarous  state. 
They  are,  however,  a  social  and  hospitable  people. 

EXERCISES. 

How  is  European  Russia  bounded  ?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population  ?  How  many  govern- 
ments and  territories  does  it  contain?  How  many  of  them  are 
partly  in  Asia?  What  government,  lying  in  Europe,  is  ranked  for 
administrative  purposes  among  the  provinces  of  Asiatic  Russia  ? 
Name  the  governments  in  the  north.  Name  those  in  the  north- 
west. Name  those  in  the  west.  Name  those  in  the  centre.  Name 
those  in  the  east.  Name  those  in  ^e  south.  What  are  the  chief 
towns  which  have  not  the  same  names  as  the  governments  ?  How 
many  governments  are  in  Finland  and  Poland?  What  islands 
belong  to  Russia  ?  Name  its  mountains.  What  are  its  principal 
lakes  ?    Name  its  chief  rivers. 

Where  are  Kaminiec,  Odessa,  Borodino,  St  Petersburg?  etc. 
Where  are  Lake  Ladoga,  Peipus,  the  Ural  Mountains,  Lake  Ilmen? 
Trace  the  Volga,  the  Dnieper,  the  Petcfaora,  the  Dwina,  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Russia  situated? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  From  what  country  and  at  what 
time  was  Finland  acquired?  When  and  from  what  country  was 
Bessarabia  acquired  ?  What  part  of  Russia  formerly  belonged  to 
Poland?  What  is  the  general  aspect  of  Russia?  In  what  part  of 
it  do  chains  of  hills  occur  ?  From  which  of  those  chains  do  the 
principal  rivers  take  tiieir  rise  ?  What  is  the  distinguishing  fear 
ture  in  southern  Russia? 

What  is  peculiar  in  the  climate  of  Russia  ?  What  causes  have 
been  assigned  for  this  peculiarity?  Is  the  summer  heat  great? 
What  are  the  principal  productions  of  the  northern,  middle,  and 
southern  provmoes?  Where  do  luxuriant  meadows  occur? 
Where  are  hemp  and  flax,  tobacco  and  maize,  cultivated  ? 
What  varieties  of  fruits  are  found  in  the  different  regions?  What 
trees  abound  m  the  north?  What  domestic  animals  in  opposite 
parts  of  Russia  afford  a  proof  of  its  vast  extent  of  territory  ?  Men- 
tioD  some  of  the  wild  animals.    Where  do  the  most  extensive  minen 
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occur?  Where  and  when  wasplatinnm  diacovered?  Is  salt  com- 
mon in  any  part  of  Russia  ?     Where  do  springs  of  naphtha  occur? 

In  what  state  are  the  manufactures  of  Russia?  What  are  the 
principal  articles  of  manufacture?  What  facilitates  the  inter- 
nid  trade  ?  How  is  a  communication  formed  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  Caspian?  What  railways  are  opened?  What  are  the 
principal  articles  of  export?  What  are  the  chief  imports? 
What  races  form  the  chief  bulk  of  the  popuhition?  What  is  the 
established  religion  ?  Are  other  religions  tolerated  ?  "What  is  the 
state  of  the  ecclesiastics  ?  What  is  remarkable  about  their  religious 
ceremonies?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  government?  What  is 
the  only  restraint  on  the  will  of  tlie  sovereign  ?  When  did  the 
great  body  of  the  people  cease  to  be  serfs?  What  is  the  state  of 
the  resources  of  this  empire  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  revenue 
and  debt  ?  What  is  the  numerical  amount  of  its  army  ?  What  are 
the  characteristic  qualities  of  Russian  soldiers  ? 

In  what  state  is  education  in  Russia  ?  What  was  the  plan  pre- 
scribed for  its  improvement  by  the  imperial  ukase  of  1802?  In 
what  style  do  the  nobility  live?  For  what  social  virtue  are  the 
Russians  remarkable  ? 


DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


A'BO,  a  seaport  of  Finland,  on 
the  promontory  formed  by  the  Gulfs 
of  Bothnia  and  Finland.  P.  18,404. 
—60"  27'  N.  lat  22°  17'  E.  long. 

Ak'erraan,  a  strongly  fortified  sea- 
port of  Bessarabia,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Dniester  with  the  Black  Sea. 
Pop.  29,669^-46,  9  N.  80,  21  E. 

Aland,  the  principal  island  of  a 
group  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  18  miles  long  and  14  broad. 
It  was  captured  in  1854  by  the  British 
and  French,  who  destroyed  the  forti- 
fications at  Bomarsnnd. 

Arma,  a  river  in  the  Crimea,  fa- 
mous for  the  victory  over  the  Rus- 
sians, gained  upon  its  banks,  by  the 
Anglo-French  army,  in  Sept.  1£^. 

An'apa,  a  maritime  fortress  on  the 
Circassian  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
about  fifty  miles  south-east  from  Eni- 
kal6.  It  was  dismantled  and  evacu- 
ated by  the  Russians  on  the  approach 
of  the  Anglo-French  fieet  in  June 
1856.    Pop.  8000. 

Ar'abat,  a  fortress  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Crimea.  It  gives  name 
to  a  bay  in  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  to 
the  remarkable  strip  or  tongue  of 
land  which  divides  the  Sea  of  Azov 
from  the  Siwash  or  Ptitrid  Sea. 

ArcAan'gel,  a  government  in  the  N., 
Including  Nova  Zembla.  It  has  ex- 
tensive fisheries.  It  contains  836,934 
square  miles.    Pop.  281,112. 

Arcton'gel,  the  capital  of  the  gov- 


ernment of  the  same  name,  and  the 
principal  commercial  city  in  the  N. 
of  Russia,  about  40  miles  fh)m  the 
junction  of  the  Northern  Dwina  with 
the  White  Sea.  Pop.  24,000.-64. 83 
N.  40,  44  £. 

Astracan'  or  Astrakhan',  a  govern- 
ment in  the  S.  £.,  lying  along  th« 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  soil, 
except  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  Is 
barren.  Extent,  83,997  square  miles. 
Pop.  601,514. 

Astracan',  the  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  name,  stands  on 
an  island  in  the  Volga,  about  50  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  that  stream.  It 
has  considerable  trade,  and  large 
fisheries  on  the  Volga  and  Caspiui. 
Pop.  48,220.-46, 18  N.  48,  5  E. 

Az'ov,  Sea  of,  the  Bxltu  MaotU 
of  the  ancients;  it  communicates 
with  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Straits  of 
Enikald  or  Kertch,  the  ancient  Cfim- 
merian  Bosporus. 

BALAKLA'VA,  a  harbour  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Crimea. 
In  September  1854,  it  was  seized  by 
the  British,  who  afterwards  made  a 
railway  from  it  to  their  camp  before 
Sebastopol.  Near  it  was  fought  a 
battle  in  October  1864,  in  which  600 
British  light  cavalry  charged  a 
Russian  army.    Pop.  2600. 

Ben'der,  formerly  a  strongly  forti- 
fied town  in  Bessarabia,  on  the  Dnies- 
ter.   Pop.  23,636. 
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Ber^diansk  or  Berdian^ski,  a  town 
with  a  good  harbour,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Berda,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.    P.  1 2, 1 16. 

Berdi'tch'ew,  a  town  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kiev,  with  considerable 
trade.    Pop.  62,563. 

Bessara'1l>ia,  a  province  between 
the  Pmth  and  the  Dniester,  ceded  by 
Turkey  in  1812.  It  contains  13,309 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,079,000. 

Bog  or  Bug,  a  river  which  issues 
from  a  lake  in  the  N.  of  Podolia, 
flows  through  that  government  and 
Kherson,  and  falls  into  the  estuary 
of  the  Dnieper. 

Borodi^no,  a  village  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Moscow,  near  the  river 
Moskva,  memorable  for  a  desperate 
battle  fought  here,  on  7  th  Sept.  1812, 
between  the  Russians  and  French, 
when  about  30,000  fell  on  each  side. 

GAUGA'SIA,  including  Circassia, 
a  lieutenancy  extending  from  the 
Sea  of  Azov  to  the  Caspian,  and  con- 
taining all  the  Russian  territory  to 
the  south  of  the  rivers  Terek  and 
Kuban,  which  are  regarded  by  the 
Russians  as  the  southern  boundary 
of  Europe.  The  northern  part  of  the 
lieutenancy  is  occupied  by  the  great 
mountain-range  of  Caucasus.  The 
mountaineers  of  Caucasia,  especially 
the  Circassians,  are  remarkable  for 
their  elegance  of  person;  the  beauty 
of  the  Circassian  women  has  long 
been  proverbial  in  the  east.  Extent, 
117,487  square  miles.   Pop.  4,893,000. 

Cau'casus  Mountains.  See  De- 
scriptive Table  of  Asia. 

Choe'zim,  or  KACtin,  a  strongly 
fortified  town  in  Bessarabia,  on  the 
Dniester;  it  was  ceded  by  the  Turks 
in  1812.  P.  19,745.-48, 28  N.  26, 80  E. 

Cireas'sia,  a  region  of  Caucasia, 
bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  inhabit- 
ed bv  warlike  tribes,  who  long  re- 
dsted  the  arms  of  Russia. 

Coufland,  a  government  in.  the 
N.W.,  separated  from  Livonia  by 
the  Southern  Dwina.  It  is  fertile, 
but  ill  cultivated.  Area,  10,365  sq. 
miles.    Pop.  619,000. 

Grime^a  or  Crim  Tartary,  the 
Ohertonefsua  Tauriea  of  the  ancients, 
a  peninsula  in  the  S.  of  Tanrida, 
washed  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Azov,  and  joined  to  the  mainland 

Sr  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop.  It  is 
vided  by  the  river  Salgir  into  two 
parts,  the  northern  and  larger  being 
Murren  and  thinly  peopled,  the  south- 
ern being  traversed  by  a  range  of 


mountains  enclosing  beautiful  val- 
leys, rich  in  all  the  productions  of 
the  south.    Pop.  about  200,000. 

Cron^stadt,  a  seaport  and  strong 
fortress  in  the  government  of  St 
Petersburg,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
a  small  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
It  commands  the  passage  of  StPeters- 
burg,  from  which  it  is  distant  20 
miles,  and  is  the  principal  station  of 
the  Russian  navy.  It  was  founded 
by  Peter  the  Great,  who  employed 
800,000  men  in  the  work.  Pop. 
47,166.-59, 69  N.  29,  46  E. 

DA^GO,  an  island  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  with  a  lights 
house  near  Dagerort,  its  chief  vil- 
lage.   Pop.  10,000.-58, 66  N.  22, 12  E. 

Dnieper  (Nee^per),  the  ancient 
JJorysthenea,  a  large  river  which  rises 
in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  and 
after  a  winding  course  falls  into  the 
lUack  Sea  below  Kherson. 

Dniester  (Nees'ter),  the  ancient 
Tyros,  a  large  river  which  has  its 
source  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
in  Austrian  Galicia,  enters  Russia  nt 
Choczim  in  Bessarabia,  and  falls  into 
the  Black  Sea  near  Akerman. 

Don,  the  Tanaia  of  the  ancients,  a 
large  river  which  rises  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tula,  and,  after  a  winding 
course,  empties  itself  by  several 
channels  into  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

Don  Cos'sacks,  a  tribe  whose  ter- 
ritory extends  along  the  lower  course 
of  the  Don.  It contoins  61,942  square 
miles.  Pop.  1,086,000.  The  greater 
part  of  the  male  inhabitants  are  cav- 
alry soldiers,  possessing  their  lands 
as  the  price  of  their  service. 

Dor'part,  a  town  of  Livonia,  with 
a  university  (the  oldest  in  Russia), 
founded  in  1632.    Pop.  20,780. 

Dwi'na,  Southern,  a  river  which 
issues  Arom  the  Valdai  Hills,  and 
flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  It  is 
navigable  through  nearly  its  whole 
course,  and  communicates  with  Lake 
I^adoga  and  St  Petersburg  by  a  canal. 

Dwi'na,  Northern,  a  large  river, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Sonk- 
hona  and  the  Joug,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Vologda;  it  falls  by  several 
channels  into  the  White  Sea,  below 
Archangel. 

EKA'TERINOSLAV,  a  govern- 
ment  N.  of  Taurida,  containing  26,335 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,362,000. 

Eka'terinoslav',  the  capital  of  the 
above  government,  on  the  Dnieper, 
with  considerable  woollen  manufac- 
tures.   Pop.  22,291. 
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En'an,  a  Uke  in  Baaslan  Lapland, 
oontaining  nomeroiis  isleta. 

Enik'al^  Strait  of:  connecting 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Asot. 
See  Kbbtch. 

Estho'nia,  a  goTemmentextaiding 
along  the  S.  shore  of  the  Golf  of  Fin- 
land. It  contains  7758  square  miles. 
Pop.  934,000. 

Eupato'ria,  formerly  called  Koslor, 
a  seaport  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Crimea.  In  the  Baj  of  Kalamita, 
which  lies  to  the  sooth  ot  it,  the 
Anglo-French  army  landed  in  Sep- 
tember 1854.  The  town  was  after- 
wards fortified  and  occupied  by  the 
Turks,  who  repulsed  an  attack  npon 
it  by  the  Russians  in  February  1866. 
Pop.  8193. 

FIN'LAND,  an  extensive  country 
E.  of  Sweden,  to  which  it  belonged 
tni  the  year  1800,  when  it  was  seiaed 
by  the  Russians.  It  is  divided  into 
eight  governments,  and  contains 
143399  square  miles.    Pop.  1383,000. 

Finland,  Gulf  of;  an  arm  of  the 
Baltic  extending  to  St  Petersburg. 

Fren'ds  Jos'eph  Land,  islands  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  N.E.  of  Spitsbergen, 
the  most  northern  land  yet  discover- 
ed in  the  EUwtem  Hemisphere. 

GENIT'GHI,  a  small  seaport,  on 
the  narrow  strait  of  the  same  name 
which  connects  the  Siwash  or  Putrid 
Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

Georgle vesk^  a  fortified  town  in  the 
government  of  Stavropol,  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Kouma.    Pop.  3966. 

Grod'no,  a  government  in  the  W., 
containing  14,628  square  miles,  and 
1,009,000  inhabitants. 

Grod'no,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Niemen.  Here 
Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  songht 
his  last  retreat,  and  finally  abdicated 
his  crown  in  1797.    Pop.  26,187. 

HAN^GK)  and  Hango  Head,  a 
harbour  and  promontory  on  the 
north  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Here 
a  British  boat's  crew,  under  a  flag 
of  truce,  were  killed  or  taken  prison- 
ers by  the  Russians  in  June  18S6. 

HeKsingfors,  a  seaport  and  strong 
fortress,  the  capital  of  Finland,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Pop.  23,671.— 
60, 11  N.  26,  0  E. 

IL^MEN,  a  lake  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Novgorod.  It  is  of  a  tri- 
angular form,  and  communicfttes  with 
Lake  Ladoga  by  the  river  Volkov 
and  a  canal. 

Ink'ermann,  a  ruined  town  near 
the  eastern  termination  of  the  har- 


boor  of  Sebastc^oL  It  gave  name 
to  aa  otwHnitn  tad  bloody  conflict 
between  tbe  Ang^o^innch  and  Bus- 
Bian  armies  on  the  Sth  November 

1864,  when  the  Rnsatanw  wen  beaten 
back  with  great  loas. 

lamaiF,  a  strongly  fortlfled  town 
on  the  Kilia,  the  principal  aim  of 
the  Danube,  about  40  milea  hma 
the  Black  Sea.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Russians  under  Snwarrow  in  1790^ 
restored  to  Turkey,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  in  1866,  and  given  back  to 
Russia  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  187& 
Pop.  3i,000. 

JAROSLAV  (TaroslavO,  eapiUl 
of  gov.  of  same  name,  is  me  see  of 
an  arahbiahop,uid  has  maanfiietnrea 
of  silk«  linen,  and  leather.  P.  80,216. 

Ji'tomir,  the  capital  of  Yolhyaia, 
on  the  Teterev.    Pop.  37,640. 

K  APTA  or  Feodo'sia,  aaeaportoa 
the  E.  coast  of  the  Crimea.   P.  9865. 

Kalami'ta  Bay.  a  large  inlet  on  the 
western  shore  or  the  Crimea,  moBH 
orable  as  the  landing-place  of  ttie 
Anglo-French  army  which  invaded 
the  Crimea  in  September  1864. 

Kallsdi,  a  mannfitetnring  eity  in 
Poland,  on  the  Proena.    Pop.  IS^ST. 

Kaln'ga,  a  govemmeat  bomided 
by  Moscow,  Smolensk,  Orel,  and 
Tula.  It  has  consideraUe  trade  and 
mann&ctures.  Extent,  1S;068  square 
miles.    Pop.  996,000. 

Kalu'ga,  the  capital  of  the  abo^e 
government,  on  the  Oka.    P.  1MV880. 

Ka^'ma,  a  river  which  rises  la  Yl- 
atka,  traverses  Perm,  and  Joins  the 
Volga  24  miles  below  Kasan. 

Kamin^M  or  Kami'eaets,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  government  of  PodoUa, 
near  the  Dniester.    Pop.  81488. 

Kan'dalask,  a  golf  of  the  White 
Sea  stretching  IntoRnssiaB  Lqpdand. 

Kaz^an,  a  government  to  the  8.  of 
Viatka,  inhabited  by  people  idio  are 
chiefly  of  Tartar  origin.  Bxtrat, 
23,466  square  miles.    Pop.  IJHifiOOL 

Kaa'an,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Kasanka,  near 
itit  Junction  with  the  Volga.  It  is 
the  see  of  an  arehbisbop,  and  the 
seat  of  a  university  ftmnded  In  1804. 
It  has  an  extensive  trade.    P.  78^809. 

Kertoh,  a  seaport  of  the  Crimea, 
on  the  Strait  of  Enikal^  or,  as  It 
is  frequently  called,  the  Strait  of 
Kertch.  It  was  captured  by  the 
British  and  French  allies  in  May 

1865.  Pop.  21,414. 

KAarkov^  Cbarkov',  or  the 
U'icraine,  a  government  S.  c4  Konk 
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and  E.  of  Poltava.  It  contains 
90^731  square  miles.    Pop.  1,688,000. 

KAarkor',  the  capital  of  the  above 
government  on  the  small  rivers 
Kharkov  and  Lapan.  Its  monastic 
college  was,  in  1803,  erected  into  a 
oniversity.    Pop.  69,973. 

KAer'son,  or  Gher^son,  a  govern- 
ment in  the  S.  on  the  Black  Sea, 
between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dnies- 
ter. It  contains  ^,363  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,G97/)00. 

KAnr'son,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  right  bank  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper.  The 
philanthropic  Howard  died  here  in 
1790,  and  is  buried  about  four  miles 
flrom  the  town,  where  a  monument 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 
Pop.  45,926.-46,  38  N.  32,  38  E. 

Eiehinev^,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Bessarabia.    Pop.  103,998. 

Kiev  or  Kiew,a  government  on  the 
Dnieper.  Its  soil  is  fertile.  Extent, 
19,280  square  miles.    Fop.  2,176.000. 

Kiev,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dnieper.  It  is  the  see  of  an 
archbUhop  and  the  seat  of  a  univer- 
sity founded  in  1833.  Pop.  79,773.— 
I!0,27M.30,27£. 

KolgneV,  a  dreary  and  thinly  in- 
habited island  in  the  Northern  Ocean. 

Kostro'ma,  a  government  sur- 
rounded by  Vologda,  Viatka,  Nijni- 
Novgorod,  Vladimir,  and  Jaroslav. 
Extent,  30,508  square  miles.  Pop. 
M76,000. 

Kostro^ma,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Volga,  near  its 
jonction  with  the  Kostroma.  P.23,7d0. 

Kov'no,  a  government  on  the 
Baltic,  having  Courland  on  the  north, 
and  the  river  Niemen  on  the  south. 
It  oontainB  16,937  square  miles,  and 
hM  a  population  of  1,156,000.  The 
capitaf  is  Kowno.    Pop.  34,612. 

Ku^ban,  a  river  which  has  its 
Bonrce  in  the  Caucasus,  and,  flowing 
westwards,  divides  into  two  branches, 
ftnrmhig  the  island  of  Taman  between 
tiie  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Black  Sea. 
The  Russians  regard  the  Kuban,  on 
the  west,  and  the  Terek,  on  the  east, 
as  the  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Kursk,  or  Koursk,  a  government 
bounded  by  Orel,  Voronetz,  Khar- 
kov, and  Tchemigov.  It  con- 
tains 17,220  square  miles.  Pop. 
1,966,000. 

Kursk,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  near  the  Seim ;  it  is  one 


of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  the  em- 
pire.   Fop.  28,665. 

LADOGA,  Lake,  surrounded  by 
the  governments  of  St  Petersburg, 
Olonetz,  and  Viborg,  is  the  largest 
lake  in  Europe,  being  120  miles  long 
and  70  broad.  It  is  connected  by 
canals  with  Lake  Ilmen  and  the 
Volga,  so  as  to  allow  of  passage  by 
water  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Caspian. 

Libau',  a  seaport  in  Courland.  P. 
9970.--56,31N.20,56E. 

Livo''nia,  a  maritime  government, 
having  Esthonia  on  the  N.  and  Cour- 
land on  the  S.  It  exports  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  com.  Extent, 
17,472  square  miles.    Fop.  1,000,000. 

Lovi''sa,  a  small  town  on  the  north- 
em  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Its 
harbour  was  defended  by  a  strong  for- 
tress, which  was  blown  up  by  the 
British  fleet  in  July  1855,  when  the 
town  was  accidentally  burned. 

Lublin,  a  town  in  Poland,  with 
considerable  trade.  It  is  the  capital 
of  a  government  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  21,814. 

MAR'IOPOL,  or  Marion'opol,  a 
maritime  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kamisus,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Azov.    Fop.  7644. 

Minsk,  a  government,  extending 
from  the  Dwina  on  the  N.  to  Volhy- 
nia  on  the  S.  It  is  a  level  district, 
with  immense  forests.  Extent,  SiJ&SB 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,182,000. 

Minsk,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  and  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop, on  the  Swistocz.    P.  86,277. 

Mitf  an,  the  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Courland,  near  the  Gulf  of 
Riga.    Pop.  23.100. 

Moliilev,  or  Mo'gAilev,  a  fertile 
government  o  the  E.  of  Minsk.  Ex- 
tent, 18,586  square  miles.   P.  948,000. 

Mo'liilev,  tiie  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Dnieper.  It  has 
an  extensive  trade,  and  is  the  seat  of 
a  Greek  and  of  a  Roman-catholic 
archbishop.  Pop.  40,431.-53,  50  N. 
30, 24  E. 

Mos'cou;,  a  central  government, 
among  the  least  extensive  but  most 
populous  provinces  in  the  empire. 
Its  trade  and  manufactures  are  very 
considerable.  It  contains  12,406 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,773,000. 

Mos^'cow  {JRu88.  Moskva),  one  of 
the  capitals  of  the  empire,  the  prin- 
cipal emporiimi  of  its  internal  com- 
merce, and  the  seat  of  a  university 
founded  in  1769.  It  stands  on  the 
navigable  river  Moskva.  Almost  the 
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whole  city  was  reduced  to  ashes  by 
its  inhaMtants,  when  it  was  occupied 
by  the  French  army  in  September 
1812.  It  has  been  since  rebuilt,  and 
in  some  parts  with  increased  splen- 
dour. The  most  remarkable  part 
of  the  city  is  the  Kremlin,  which 
contains  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
czars.  Pop.  601,669.-56,  46  N.  87, 
88  E. 

NAR^'VA,  a  town  in  the  govern- 
ment of  St  Petersburg.  Here  the 
Swedes  under  Charles  XII.  defeated 
the  Rassians  in  1700.    Pop.  6921. 

Ne'va,  a  rirer  which  issues  from 
Lake  Ladoga,  and,  after  a  course  of 
85  miles,  empties  itself  by  three 
mouths  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

Micolaiev',  a  seaport  of  Kherson, 
on  the  Bog.    Pop.  78,j681. 

Niemen.    See  Descriptire   TaMe 

OfPBUSSIA. 

Nij'ni-Nov'gorod,  a  central  gov- 
ernment, E.  of  Vladimir,  containing 
19,406  square  miles.    Pop.  1,271,000. 

Nij'ni-Nov^gorod,  the  capital  of  the 
above  government,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Oka  with  the  Volga.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  internal  trade,  and  is 
famed  for  its  yearly  fair,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Europe.  Pop.  44,190. 

No'va  Zem''bla,  two  large  islands 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  separated  firom 
the  mainland  by  Waigatz  Island  and 
Strait 

Nov'gorod,  a  government  to  the 
E.  of  St  Petersburg.  Extent,  45,940 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,011,000. 

Nov'gorod,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  once  the  most  flourish- 
ing city  in  the  N.  of  Europe,  in  a 
beautiful  plain  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  Lake  Ilmen.    Pop.  17,666. 

ODES'SA,  a  thriving  city  and  sea- 
port in  the  government  of  Kherson, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  between  the  rivers 
Dniester  and  Bog.  It  has  a  gre&t 
export  trade,  especially  in  com. 
Pop.  139,462.-46,  29  N.  80, 48  E. 

Oe^sel,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  of  Riga.    Pop.  46,000. 

O'ka,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
government  of  Orel,  and  falls  into 
the  Volga  at  Nijni-Novgorod. 

Ol'onetz,  a  government  south  of 
Archangel,  containing  56,896  square 
miles.    Pop.  296,000. 

Ol'onetz,  a  town  in  the  above  gov- 
ernment, near  Lake  Ladoga;  here 
Peter  the  Great  constructed  his  first 
dockyard.    Pop.  2700. 

One'ga,  a  lake  in  Olonetz,  180  miles 
long,  and  from  30  to  45  broad.    It  is 


connected  by  the  river  8wir  with 
Lake  Lad<^. 

One^ga.  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
S.E.  of  Olonetz,  and  flowB  north- 
ward into  the  Gnlf  of  Onega. 

O'rel,  a  government  in  the  Interior, 
S.  of  Tula  and  Kaluga.  Extend 
18,061  square  miles.    Pop.  1,607,000. 

O'rel,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government  on  the  Oka,  with  con- 
siderable trade.    Pop.  44,281. 

O'renbourg,  a  government  in  the 
S.E.,  between  Oufia  and  Astracan, 
extending  across  the  Ural  Momitidnt 
into  Asiatic  Rnssia.  Extent,  about 
46,000  square  miles.    Pop.  900,000. 

O'renbourg,  a  fortified  city,  capital 
of  the  above  government,  on  the 
Ural.  Pop.  83,481.— 51,46  N.5^  6  E. 

Ottfa  (Oo'fa),  a  government  in  the 
S.E.,  between  Perm  and  Orenbonrg. 
Extent,  about  63,600  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,865,000. 

Ou'fa,  the  capital  of  the  abov« 
government,  at  the  Jnnetton  ci  the 
Oufa  and  Bielaia.    Pop.  10^064. 

PEITUS,  Lake,  surrounded  hj 
the  governments  of  St  FetersboiK 
and  Livonia.  It  is  60  miles  long  and 
36  broad,  and  communicates  wita  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  by  the  river  Narva. 

Pen'za,  a  government  in  the  B. 
having  Nijni-Novgorod  on  the  N. 
and  Saratov  on  the  S.  It  contains 
14^65  square  miles.    Fop.  1,178,000. 

Pen'^za,  capital  of  the  abovegovem- 
ment,  near  the  Sura.    Fop.  27,799. 

Per'ekop,  a  small  town  in  the  Tan- 
rida,  on  the  isthmus  connecting  the 
Crimea  with  the  continent.    F.  4S8L 

Perm,  a  government,  stretching 
across  the  Ural  Mountains  into  A^ 
atic  RusAia,  containing  79,285  square 
miles.    P.  2,987,000. 

Perm,  the  capital  of  the  above  gov- 
ernment, and  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop, on  the  Kama.    Fop.  22,8^. 

Pemau'',  a  seaport  of  Lmmia,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Riga.  Fop.  9288.— 
68,  22  N.  24,  82  E. 

Petcho'rai,  a  large  river  which  rises 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  fidlsinto 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Pe'tersbuig,  St,  a  government  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  containing  17,003  square 
miles.    Pop.  1,325,000. 

Pb'tbrsbu&o,  St,  the  capital  of  the 
above  government  and  the  metropolis 
of  the  empire.  It  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Neva  with  the  Gulf 
of  Finland.  Founded  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1708,  Catherine  II.  made  it 
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the  pamuoieiit  resldeMe  of  the  court. 
It  ift<HMof  the  finest  cltieBln  Europe. 
It  hM  a  uniyenity  founded  in  1819. 
Pop.  Wifie^-SO,  66  If .  80, 19  E. 

PetrosavodBk^,  the  capital  of  the 
gorenunent  of  Okmela,  on  Lake 
Onega;  it  haa  great  iron-works. 
Pop.  10^76. 

rodolia,  a  fertile  government  in 
Russian  Poland,  to  the  N.  of  Besaa- 
rahla^ntidning  16,190  sqnare  miles. 
P«p.  1,988,000. 

Poland,  a  large  and  fertile  conntry 
hetween  Russia  and  Germany.  It 
was  long  an  independent  kingdom, 
bat  in  1772  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  partitioned  part  of  its  terri- 
tory ;  in  1798  a  second,  and  in  1796  a 
third  and  final  division  was  made. 
The  present  kingdom  of  Poland  ori- 
l^oated  in  the  grand-duchy  of  War- 
saw, fonned  hy  Napoleon  I.  in  1807, 
and  assigned  by  the  Congress  of 
VlMuia,  in  1816,  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I.,  who  erected  it  into  a 
kingdom,  witii  a  representatiye  con- 
stitution. After  the  unfortunate  at- 
tempt of  the  Poles  to  regain  their 
natiaiial  independence  in  1880,  the 
constitution  was  suppressed.  The 
Ungdom  is  now  incorporated  with 
the  Russian  empire.  Extent,  48,779 
square  miles.    Pop.  6,026,000. 

PoUa^ra,  ofr  Pnltow'a,  a  govern- 
ment betireen  Kiev  and  Kharkov, 
eontainingl8,776  square  miles.  Pop. 
2,108,000. 

PKAta'va,  or  Pultow^a,  the  oapital 
ef  the  above  government;  here,  in 
IfOB,  Charles  xn.  of  Sweden  was  to- 
tally drfeated  by  the  Russians.  Pop. 

*^racov,  a  government  in  the  N.W., 
between  Livonia  and  Smolensk.  Ex- 
tent, 16,841  sq.  miles.    Pop.  776,000. 

Pskov,  (Mr  Pies^ov,  the  capital  of 
the  above  government,  at  tiie  con- 
fiuence  of  the  Yelikaja  and  Pskov. 
Pop.  16,807. 

Pntrid  Sea,or  Si'wash,  an  irregular 
and  shallow  expanse  of  water  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Crimea,  com- 
municating by  the  Strait  of  Gen- 
itehi  with  the  Sea  of  Aaov,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  called  the  "Tongue  of 
Arabat." 

REV^L,  the  capital  of  the  gov- 
efsment  of  Esthonia,  on  a  bay  of  the 
GKilf  of  Finland.  It  is  a  place  of 
eonslderable  trade,  with  an  excellent 
liaiboiir,  and  is  strongly  fortified. 
Pop.  29,484.--CW,  96  N.  24, 44  B. 


Uaz'an,  a  government  east  of  Mos- 
cow, traversed  by  the  river  Oka,  and 
containing  16,022  square  miles.  Pop. 
1,477/)00. 

Riaz^an,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Oka,  the  see  of 
an  archbishop,  and  remarkable  for  its 
numerous  churches.    Pop.  22,279. 

Ri'ga,  an  important  city,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  government  of  Litronia, 
on  the  Southern  Dwina,  seven  mUes 
from  the  sea.  In  point  of  trade  Riga 
i*anks  next  to  St  Petersburg.  The 
chief  exports  are  flax  and  hemp,  com, 
timber,  and  tallow.  Pop.  100,000.— 
56,  67  N.  24,  6  E. 

Ri'ga,  Gulf  of,  an  arm  of  the  Bal- 
tic, between  Conrland  and  Livonia. 

SMA'HA,  a  government  on  the 
Volga,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name;  it  was  formed,  in  I860,  out 
of  portions  of  the  provinces  of  Sim- 
birsk, Saratov,  and  Orenbourg,  and 
contains  64,401  sqnare  miles.  Pop. 
1387,000. 

Sar'atov,a  government  in  the  S.E. 
Great  part  of  it  is  barren,  being  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  and  it  contains 
a  number  of  salt  lakes.  Extent,81,244 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,751,000. 

Sar'atov,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Volga:  it  has  an 
active  trade,  chiefly  with  Moscow  and 
Astracan.    Pop.  86,220. 

Sebas'^topol,  or  Sevastop'ol,  a  sea- 
port in  the  S.W.  of  the  Crimea,  fa- 
mous for  its  siege  hy  the  British  and 
French  in  1864  and  1866,  when  the 
south  side  of  the  town,  including  the 
arsenal  and  docks,  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed.   Pop.  10,687. 

61m'l)irsk,  a  government  between 
Kazan  and  Saratov,  traversed  by  the 
Volga.  It  contains  18,666  square 
miles.    Pop.  1,206,000. 

Sim'lrfrsk,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  Volga.    Pop.  24,837. 

Simferopol',  the  capital  of  Tanrida, 
a  handsome  town  of  •  the  Crimea. 
Pop.  17,061.-44,  58  N.  84,  3  E. 

Smolensk'',  a  government  W.  of 
Moscow,  containing  21,404  square 
miles,  and  1,140,000  inhabitants. 

Smolensk',  an  ancient  walled  city, 
the  capital  of  the  above  government, 
on  the  Dnieper.  Here,  in  1812,  the 
first  important  stand  against  the 
French  was  made  by  the  Russians, 
who  burned  the  town  previously  to 
their  evacuating  it.  Its  trade  and 
manufactures  are  considerable.  Pop. 
28,091.-64, 48  N.  81, 68  E. 
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Spitzber'gen,  a  group  of  desolate 
islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  extend- 
ing from  70*  to  81"  N.  lat. 

Stavropol",  a  government  between 
the  Caucasus  on  the  south  and  As- 
tracan  and  the  Country  of  the  Don 
Cossacks  on  the  north.  It  is  re- 
garded for  administrative  purposes 
as  in  Asiatic  Russia  (in  the  lieuten- 
ancy of  Caucasia).  It  contains  51,617 
square  miles.  Pop.  437,000.  Its  chief 
towns  are  Stavropol  (pop.  20,646),  and 
Georgievesk  (pop.  3965). 

Sweaborg",  a  seaport  and  strong 
fortress  in  Finland ;  it  was  bombarded 
and  greatly  damaged  by  the  Anglo- 
French  fleet  in  August  1855.  Pop. 
6137. 

TAG'ANROG,  a  fortified  seaport 
on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azov ; 
its  public  buildings  were  destroyed 
by  the  Anglo-French  fleet  in  June 
1865.  Pop.  21,292.-47,  12  N.  38, 
42  E. 

Tam'an,  an  island  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
river  Kuban. 

Tamniov,  a  government  "W.  of 
Penza  and  Saratov,  containing  25,272 
square  miles.    Pop.  2,161,000. 

Tamlwv,  capital  of  the  above  gov- 
ernment, and  the  see  of  a  Greek 
bishop;  it  has  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  36,029. 

Tau'rida,  a  government  in  the  S., 
comprehending  the  Crimea  and  a 
considerable  tract  on  the  mainland 
N.  and  N.E.  of  that  peninsula.  Ex- 
tent, 23,864  square  miles.  Pop. 
705,000. 

Tcher^kask,  the  capital  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  on  the  Aksai,  a  branch  of 
the  Don ;  it  is  surrounded  by  water 
and  marshes.    Pop.  20,487. 

Tcher'nigov,  a  fertile  government 
N.  of  Poltava  and  E.  of  the  Dnieper, 
containing  21,025  square  miles.  Pop. 
1,659,000. 

Tcher'nigov,  the  capital  of  the 
above  government,  on  the  Desna ;  it 
is  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  Pop. 
15,480.--61,  30  N.  31, 20  E. 

Te'rek,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Mount  Elburz,  the  hiifhest  peak  of 
the  Caucasus  range,  and  flowing  east- 
ward enters  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
Russians  regard  it  as  the  boundary  at 
this  point  between  Europe  and  A  sia. 

Tula  (Toola),  a  government  S.  of 
Moscow,  containing  11,627  square 
miles.    Pop.  1,168,000. 

Tula,  the  capital  of  the  above  gov- 


ernment, at  the  confluence  of  fhe 
Tulitza  and  Oupa,  may  be  called  the 
Birmingham  of  Russia.  It  has  a 
cannon-foundry  and  extensive  manu- 
factures of  arms,  hardware,  and  cut- 
lery.   Pop.  57,874.-«,  11 N.  37, 20  E. 

Tver,  or  Twer,  a  government  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Novgorod,  cov- 
ered with  forests.  It  contains  25,736 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,529,000. 

Tver  or  Twer,  the  capital  of  the 
above  government ;  it  is  a  handsome 
city,  on  the  road  from  St  Petersburg 
to  Moscow,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tvertza  and  the  Volga.    Pop.  29,896. 

UOiEABORG,  a  seaport  of  Fin- 
laud,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.    Pop.  7761. 

U'ral  Mountains,  an  extensive 
range  which  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween European  and  Asiatic  Russia. 
Several  of  the  peaks  rise  to  between 
8000  and  9000  feet  above  the  sea. 

U'ral,  a  river  which  has  its  source 
in  the  above  mountains,  divides  En- 
rope  from  Asia,  and  flows  into  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

VAL'DAI  HILLS,  a  range  in  the 
government  of  Novgorod  and  Tver, 
rising  to  the  height  of  1200  feet 

Yasa,  or  Wa^sa,  a  seaport  of  Fin- 
land, on  the  Gulf  of  BoUinla.  Pop. 
3867. 

Yiat'ka,  a  government  in  the  E., 
between  Kostroma  and  Perm,  con- 
taining 54,771  square  miles.  Pop. 
2,406,000. 

Viafka,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Viatka  and  Chlinooka.    Pop.  19,624. 

Yi'borg,  a  fortress  and  seaport  on 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Pop.  6187.— 
60, 42  N.  28, 46  E. 

Yistula.  See  Descriptive  Table  of 
Prussia. 

Yitebsk",  a  government  to  the  E. 
of  Courland,  containing  17,009  square 
miles.    Pop.  889,000. 

Yltebsk",  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Southern  Dwina  and  Ylteba.  Pop. 
30,589. 

Vladimir",  a  government  to  the  E. 
of  Moscow,  containing  18,0^  square 
miles.    Pop.  1,260,000. 

Vladimir",  the  capital  of  the  aboTe 
government.    Pop.  15,001. 

Vorga  or  Worga,  the  largest  river 
in  Europe,  rises  among  the  Valdai 
Hills  near  the  frontier  of  Novgorod, 
and  flows  eastward  till  it  reaches  the 
city  of  Kazan,  below  which  it  is 
joiued  by  the  Kama;  it  then  takes* 
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Boatherly  direction,  and  after  sepa- 
rating into  numerous  branches,  dis- 
charges its  waters  by  70  mouths  into 
theCaspian.  It  is  navigable  tlirough 
admost  its  whole  course. 

Yolgsk,  a  town  in  the  government 
of  Su^toT,  on  the  Volga,  with  large 
manufactures  of  arms.    Pop.  26,930. 

Volhy'nia,  a  fertile  government  in 
Polish  Russia,  between  Grodno  and 
Podolia.  Extent,  27,039  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,704,000. 

yolog'da,an  extensive  government 
S.  of  Archangel,  containing  161^384 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,003,000. 

Volog^da,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Vologda;  it  has 
an  active  trade  and  a  number  of 
manufactures.    Pop.  18,984. 

Vo'ronetz,  a  government  N.W.  of 
the  Don  Cossacks,  containing  26,441 
square  miles.    Pop.  2,163,000. 

Vo^ronetz,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  at  the  confluence  of  the 


Voronetz  and  the  Don ;  it  has  con- 
siderable trade.    Pop.  44,956. 

WAR'ANGER,  a  bay  of  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean,  between  Swedish  and  Rus' 
sian  Lapland. 

War'saw,  the  capital  of  Poland, 
finely  situated  on  the  Vistula.  It 
suffered  terribly  in  the  sieges  of  1794 
and  1831.  It  has  some  handsome 
public  buildings.  Its  university  was 
suppressed  in  1834.  Pop.  297,000.— 
52, 13  N.  21,  0  E. 

Way'gat,  an  island  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  to  the  S.  of  Nova  Zembla, 
separated  from  the  continent  by  a 
strait  of  the  same  name. 

Wil'na,  a  government  on  the  Baltic 
to  the  S.  of  Courland,  containing 
16,126  square  miles.    Pop.  1,002,000. 

WiKna,  the  capital  of  the  govem- 
mentof  the  same  name.  It  is  the  see  of 
a  Greek  and  a  Roman-catholic  bishop, 
and  until  1832  was  the  seat  of  a  univer- 
sity.   Pop.  64,217.--64, 41  N.  26, 17  E. 


THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE 
Is  bounded  N.  by  the  German  Ocean,  Denmark,  and  the 
Baltic ;  W.  by  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France ;  S.  by  Swit- 
zerland and  Austria ;  E.  by  Austria,  Poland,  and 
Russia.  Area  about  212,000  square  miles.  Population, 
42,752,554. 

1.  PRUSSIA 
Is  bounded  N.  by  Denmark  and  the  Baltic ;  W.  by  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  France;  S.  by  Bavaria  and  Austria; 
E;  by  Russia.    It  contains  136,238  square  miles.     Its 
population  is  25,772,562. 

Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Prussia  (Proper) In  East  Prussia,  Konigsberg,  Tilsit,  Memel: 

In  West  Prussia,  Dantzig,  Elbing,  Thorn. 

Pomerania Stettin,  Stralsund,  Colberg. 

Ppsen Posen,  Bromberg. 

Silesia. Breslau,  Glogau,  Qorlitz. 

Brandenburg Berlin,  Potsdam,  Brandenburg,  Frankfort- 

on-the-Oder,  Gastrin. 

Prussian  Saxony Magdeburg,  Halberstadt,  Halle,  Erfurt. 

Westphalia. Munster,  Minden,  Paderborn. 

Rhenish  Prussia Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Cleves,  Bonn,  Coblentz. 

Hohenzollem Hechingen,  Sigmaringen. 

Schleswig-Holstein Scbleswig,  Kiel,  Flensburg,  Lauenbnrg. 

Hanover Hanover,  Hildesheim,  Gottingen. 

MWM  Nasaau*«..<M Cassel,  Marburg,  Fulda,  Wiesbaden,  Frank* 

fort<on-tbe-Main,  Nassau. 
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Islands. — Ragen,  Usedom,  WoUin,  Femeni)  Alsen, 
Syltoe. 

Rivers.— -Rhine,  Ems,  Elbe,  Vistula,  Oder,  Warta,  Nie- 
men  or  Memel,  Pregel,  Eyder. 

Gulfs,  etc. — Gulf  of  Dantzig,  Gross  Ha£^  Frische  Hafi^ 
Curische  Haff,  Spirding  See. 

BEMABKS. 

Prussia  extends  from  49°  8'  to  66**  60'  N.  lat,  and  ftom  6"  to 
IT  6(/  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  fh>m  east  to  west  is  about 
720  miles ;  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  variea  from  80  to 
470  miles.  It  comprehends  the  north  of  Poland,  the  greater 
part  of  North  Germany,  with  the  southern  portion  of  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland,  and  the  provinces  on  the  Rhine.  Ho- 
henzollem  is  encircled  by  Wurtemberg  and  Baden. 

The  greater  part  of  Prussia  is  a  lerel  plain,  with  the  Ries- 
engebirge  mountains  in  Silesia  and  the  Harz  in  Saxony  and 
Hanover.  In  general  the  soil  is  poor  and  sandy.  In  the  east- 
em  provinces  the  climate  is  cold ;  in  the  western  it  is  warmer 
than  that  of  England. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  source  of  the  national  wealth,  and  is 
pursued  with  skill  and  diligence  in  most  oH  tbe  provinces. 
Wheat,  ryCf  oats,  and  barley  are  raised,  both  for  home-oon- 
sumption  and  for  exportation.  The  vineyards  of  Rhenish 
Prussia  are  extensive  and  valuable.  Silesia  and  Westphalia 
have  long  been  noted  for  their  linens,  the  weaving  of  which  is 
the  chief  employment  of  the  lower  orders  in  these  provinces, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  likewise  in  Pomerania.  Woollen 
cloths  and  cotton  goods  are  extensively  manufkctured,  espe- 
cially in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  at  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  and 
Crefeld ;  and  in  other  quarters  of  the  kingdom  the  industry 
of  the  people  has  been  successfully  exerted  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silk,  leather,  iron,  copper  ware,  and  cutlery.  Cotton 
cloths  and  hardware  are  the  only  numufactures  carried  on  in 
large  factories, — ^woollens  and  linens  being  made  by  fiuniHes  in 
their  own  cottages. 

Prussia  in  general  is  not  rich  in  minerals ;  but  in  Hanover, 
in  the  mountainous  district  of  the  Harz,  iron,  eoj^ier,  lead, 
coal,  alum,  saltpetre,  and  silver  are  found.  The  district  of 
Hesse-Nassau  also  abounds  in  similar  minerals.  Salt-springs  are 
plentiftd  in  Prussian  Saxony.  Amber  is  met  with  in  ccmsider- 
able  quantities  in  several  parts  of  Prussia  Proper, — ^partSci^arly 
near  Pillau,  on  a  neck  of  land  formed  by  the  Frische  Ha£ 
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In  its  rivers  and  canals  Prussia  has  great  advantages  for 
internal  trade ;  and  in  its  seaports  on  the  Baltic  foreign  com- 
merce is  carried  on  with  conuderable  activity.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  com,  wool,  timber,  linseed,  Rhenish  wine,  flax,  and 
linen.  The  principal  imports  are  the  colonial  produce  and  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  free  trade  has  also  been 
opened  up  with  other  countries.  The  trade  and  commerce  of 
Germany  are  under  the  administration  and  guidance  of  the 
Customs'  League  at  Berlin,  called  the  Zollverein.  An  exten- 
sive system  of  railways  has  been  for  some  time  in  operation, 
radiating  from  Berlin  to  the  frontiers. 

The  form  of  government  was  long  that  of  an  hereditary  mon- 
archy, nearly  absolute.  In  1847  King  Frederick  William 
rV.  granted  a  constitution,  with  an  Upper  and  Lower  House  of 
Representatives.  The  King  of  Prussia  is  also  Emperor  of 
Germany.  The  established  religion  is  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran 
Protestantism;  but  the  followers  of  other  creeds  are  very 
numerous,  and  enjoy  the  same  political  privileges  as  Protes- 
tants. 

Since  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  military  tactics  and  discipline ;  and  the  troops  of 
Prussia  rank  among  the  bravest  and  most  efficient  in  Europe. 
The  regular  army,  peace  footing,  amounts  to  about  320,000. 
The  annual  revenue  is  £32,500,000  sterling,  and  the  debt 
£45,970,000.  The  manners  of  the  Prussians  are  essentially 
German;  but  several  marked  shades  distinguish  them  from 
their  Saxon  neighbours. 

In  no  country  of  Europe  is  education  more  general  than  in 
Prussia.  Besides  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Halle,  Breslau, 
Bonn,  Greifswald,  Konigsberg,  Gottingen,  Kiel,  Marburg,  and 
Munster,  there  are  in  most  of  the  great  towns  preparatory 
academies  called  gymnasia;  while  upwards  of  24,000  schools 
pfaioe  elementary  education  within  the  reach  of  the  lowest 
orders.  Attendance  on  school,  indeed,  is  enjoined  by  law.  The 
literary  and  scientific  annals  of  the  country  are  adorned  by  the 
names  of  Gluverius,  Copernicus,  Frederick  the  Great,  Fahrenheit, 
Kant,  Klopstock,  Handel,  Beethoven,  Nicolai,  Mendelssohn, 
Spalding,  the  Humboldts,  Goethe,  Schiller,  etc 

EXEBOISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Prussia?  What  is  its  extent  in 
s<iaRie  miles?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population?  What  ore 
its  divisions?  What  are  the  principal  towns  m  Rhenish  Prussia?  In 
HohenzoUem?  In  Westphalia?  In  Prussian  Saxony?  In  Bran- 
denburg?  InPomerania?   In  Silesia?   InPosen?   InWestPrus- 
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8ia?  InEastPrnssia?  Where  are  Elbing,  Berlin,  Potadam,  Dantzie, 
Stettin,  Colberg,  Halberstadt,  Dusseldorf,  Pillau,  Coblenz?  etc. 

Name  the  rivers  of  Prussia.  Name  its  gulfs.  Trace  the  coarse 
of  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Pregel,  the  Vistula,  etc.  Where  are  the 
Gross  H^,  Spirding  See,  Curische  Haff,  Frische  Haff  ? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  lon^ade  is  Prussia 
situated?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  portions  of 
country  does  it  comprehend  besides  the  north  of  Poland  ?  What 
province  is  surrounded  by  Wurtemberg  and  Baden  ?  What  appear- 
ance does  the  greater  part  of  Prussia  present  ?  What  is  remarkable 
about  its  rivers  ?  What  are  its  mountain-tracts  ?  In  what  do  these 
mountain-tracts  abound?  What  is  the  general  quality  of  the  soil? 
What  are  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Prussia?  What  kind  of 
climate  has  Prussia?  In  what  state  is  apiculture?  For  what 
manufactures  have  Silesia  and  Westphalia  long  been  famous? 
What  are  the  only  manufactures  carried  on  in  larpe  factories  ? 

What  metals  are  found  among  the  Harz  Mountams  ?  What  kind 
of  springs  occur  in  Prussian  Saxony  ?  Where  does  amber  particu- 
larly abound  ?  What  advantages  does  Prussia  enjoy  for  mterual 
trade  ?  Has  it  much  foreign  commerce  ?  What  are  its  prin- 
cipal exports  and  imports  ?  What  is  stated  concerning  tiie  ZoU- 
verein  ? 

What  is  the  form  of  government  in  Prussia  ?  What  is  the  estab- 
lished religion  ?  What  freedom  is  extended  to  the  followers  of 
other  religions  ?  What  is  the  character  of  the  Prussian  soldiery? 
What  is  the  present  amount  of  the  army?  What  people  do  ue 
Prussians  resemble  in  manners  ?  Is  education  much  attended  to  in 
Prussia?  What  literary  institutions  does  it  possess?  Mention 
some  of  the  distinguished  names  that  adorn  its  literary  and  scientific 
annals. 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE  (Aix-la- I 
ShapelO)  Germ.  Aachen,  an  ancient 
city  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  celebrated 
for  its  hot  batlis ;  it  was  the  favour- 
ite residence  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  successors.  Pop.  79,606.— W  46' 
N.  lat.  6°  4'  E.  long. 

Arsen,  a  pleasant  island  in  the 
Little  Belt,  20  miles  long  and  6 
broad.    Pop.  22,500. 

Al^'tona,  a  flourishing  seaport  in 
Schleswig-Holstein  on  the  Elbe,  two 
miles  W.  of  Hamburg.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  commerce  and  manu- 
factures.   Pop.  84,218. 

BAR'MEN,  a  thriving  manufac- 
turing town  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 
Pop.,  including  suburbs,  86,604. 

Ber'gen,  the  chief  town  of  the 
island  of  Rugen.    Pop.  8100. 

Berlin',  the  capital  of  Branden- 
burg and  of  the  Prussian  dominions, 
situated  on  the  Spree,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  cities  in  Europe.  It  has 
many  scientific  and  literary  institu- 


tions, including  a  celebrated  univer- 
sity founded  in  1810;  and  it  ia  tiie  seat 
of  extensive  trade  and  mannfiutares. 
Pop.  966,872.-62,  81  M.  13,  28  E. 

Biel0^feld,  a  town  in  Westphalia, 
the  centre  of  the  linen  and  damask 
manufactures.    Pop.  26^4. 

Bo'chum,  a  town  in  Westphalia, 
36  m.  N.E.  of  Dusseldorf.    P.S»,423. 

Bonn,  an  ancient  town  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  pleasantly  dtoated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Uiine,  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  university.  Here  the 
musical  composer  Beethoven  was 
bom  in  1772.    Pop.2Q,423. 

Bran'denburg,  alarge  and  populous 
province,  the  nucleus  of  the  Pmssian 
monarchy.  It  contains  16^688  square 
miles.    Pop.  2,126,411. 

Brau'denbuiig,  a  town  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  province,  on  the  Havel. 
Pop.  27,434. 

Brauns'berg,  a  commercial  town 
in  E.  Prussia,  near  the  Frieohe  Haff. 
Pop.  10,839. 
I     Bres'lau,  the  capital  <tf  Sileaiay 
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dtoftted  on  the  Oder.  It  has  an  ez- 
tensive  trade  and  large  mannfactures, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  nni  var- 
sity.   Pop.  289,050.-61, 6  N.  17, 4  £. 

Brieg,  a  strong  town  in  Silesia,  on 
the  Oder,  -witb.  extensive  manufac- 
tures.   Pop.  16,420. 

Brom'berg,  a  town  of  Fosen,  on 
the  Brahe,  near  its  confluence  "with 
the  Vistula.    Pop.  31,30& 

Bm^,  a  thriving  manufacturing 
town  in  Prussian  Saxony.  P.  15,252. 

C  AS'SEL,  a  city  of  Hesse-Nassau, 
on  the  Fulda.  It  has  several  fine 
building^,  and  some  manufactures. 
Pop.  53,048.-61, 19  N.  9,  30  £. 

Oelle  or  Zell,  a  city  in  Hanover, 
on  the  Alier.    Pop.  18,163. 

Claus^'tAal,  a  town  in  Hanover,  on 
the  Harz  Mountains ;  near  it  are  rich 
silver  and  lead  mines.    Pop.  8548. 

Cleves,  an  ancient  town  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  near  the  Rhine,  formerly 
the  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  9248. 

Goblens',  a  strong  town  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moaelle,  opposite  the  fortress  of  £h- 
renhreitstein.    Pop.  29,290. 

Oollberg  or  Kol'l)erg,  a  fortified 
seaport  in  Pomerania,  on  the  Per- 
sante.  Pop.13,550.— 64,9  N.  16,34  E. 

Cologne' (6^rm.  Koln),',the  Golonia 
Agiippina  of  the  Romans,' the  capital 
of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  It  has  a  g^at  trade, 
and  is  the  chief  medium  of  inter- 
course between  Holland  and  Ger- 
many. The  unfinished  cathedral  is 
the  finest  structure  in  Germany. 
Here  Rubens  the  painter  was  bom  in 
1677.  Pop.  135,871.— 60, 66  N.  6, 57  E. 

Coslin  or  Kos'lin,  a  town  in  Po- 
merania, near  the  Baltic,  with  wool- 
len manufactures.    Pop.  14,816. 

Cre^'feld,  a  town  in  Rhenish  Pms- 
rfa,  with  considerable  manufactures 
of  silk.    Pop.  62,906. 

Culm  or  Knlm,  a  fortified  town  in 
West  Prussia,on  the  Vistula.  P.  9615. 

Cnrische  HafT  (Koo'rish  Haff),  a 
lake  or  bay  in  East  Prussia,  about 
70  miles  in  length,  but  of  very  un- 
equal breadth. 

Gus'trin  or  Kus'trin,  a  strongly  for- 
tified town  in  Brandenburg,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Warta  and  the 
Oder.    Pop.  11^202. 

DANiyZIC  (Germ.  Danzig),  a  city 
and  seaport,  the  capital  of  West  Prus- 
sia, on  the  Vistula,  about  8^  miles 
from  its  mouth.    It  is  strongly  forti- 


fied, and  has  an  extensive  trade,  par- 
ticularly in  com,  of  which  it  exports 
large  quantities.  Here  Cluverius, 
the  geographer,  was  bom  in  1580, 
and  Fahrenheit,  the  inventor  of  the 
thermometer  which  bears  his  name, 
in  1690.  Pop.  97,931,-64,  21  N.  18, 
39  E. 

DiepHioIz,  a  small  lake  in  Hanover. 

Dietz'',  a  town  in  Hesse-Nassau. 
Pop.  3447. 

Dort'mund,  a  town  in  Westphalia, 
on  the  Emster.    Pop.  57,741. 

Du''isburg,atownin  Rhenish  Pras- 
sia,  near  the  Rhine.    Pop.  37,371. 

Du^ren,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle, 
on  the  Roer.    Pop.  14,542. 

Dus'seldorf,  a  town  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  on  the  Rhine,  at  its  junction 
with  the  Dussel.    Pop.  80,695. 

E^RENBREIT'STEIN,  a  for- 
tress in  Rhenish  Prussia,  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Europe,  on  the  summit 
of  a  steep  rock,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Rhine. 

Eis'leben,  a  town  in  Prussian 
Saxony;  here  Martin  Luther  was 
bora  in  1483.    Pop.  14,378. 

Elbe,  a  large  river  which  rises  in 
the  Riesengebirge  between  Silesia 
and  Bohemia.  In  its  course  through 
Saxony  and  Pmssia  it  receives  many 
tributaries,  and  falls  into  the  German 
Ocean  about  60  miles  below  Hamburg. 

Elb'erfeld,  a  fiourishing  manufac- 
turing town  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on 
the  Wipper.  Pop.  80,589.-61, 15  N. 
7,9E. 

Elb^ing,  a  trading  town  in  West 
Prussia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  falls  into  the  Frische  Haff. 
Pop.  33,610. 

Em'den,  a  strong  seaport  in  Han- 
over, on  Dollart  Bay,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ems,  with  a  good  harbour  and 
considerable  trade.  Pop.  12,866. — 
63,  22  N.  7, 12  E. 

Ems,  a  river  of  Westphalia,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  North  Sea 
near  Emden. 

Er^furt,  a  fortified  town  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  on  the  Gera.    Pop.  48,030. 

Es'sen,  a  town  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
on  the  Cologne  and  Minden  Railway. 
Pop.  54,790. 

Eu'pen,  a  town  in  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia, on  its  W.  frontier.    Pop.  14,895. 

Eyder  (I'der),  a  river  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein;  it  falls  into  the  German 
Ocean. 

Eylau  (How'),  a  town  in  East 
Prussia,  where  the  French  defeated 
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the  Prassiaiui  and  Bnasians  in  1807. 
Pop.  2800. 

FEM^ERN,  a  small  island  in  the 
Baltic,  off  the  M.  coast  of  Schleawig- 
Holstein. 

Flens'lMrg,  a  flourishing  seaport 
in  Schleswig-Holstein,  with  an  ex- 
cellent harhour.  Pop.  26;626.— ^, 
47  M.  9,  26  E. 

Frank^fort-on-the-Main,  formerly 
one  of  the  free  towns,  hut  now  a  part 
of  the  Pmssian  province  of  Hesse- 
Nassau,  is  situated  on  the  river  Main, 
ahout  18  miles  from  its  Junction  with 
the  Rhine.  It  has  many  fine  hnild- 
ings,  galleries,  and  museums.  Be- 
sides its  manufactures,  it  is  the  chief 
emporium  of  the  inland  trade  of  Qer- 
many.  Here  Qoethe,  the  celebrated 
poet,  was  bom  in  1749.  Pop.  103,316. 
—60, 6  N.  8, 86  £. 

Frank'fort-on-the-Oder,  a  town 
in  Brandenburg,  with  considerable 
trade.  Pop.  47,180.-62,  22  N.  14, 
88  E. 

Frische  Haff  (Freesh  Haff)»  a  bay 
or  lake  in  East  Prussia,  67  miles 
long,  communicating  with  the  Gulf 
of  Dantzig. 

FuKda,  a  town  of  Hesse-Massau, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name.    Fop.  10,790. 

GLAIKBAGH,  a  manufiacturing 
town  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  16  miles 
W.  of  Duseeldorf^  near  tihe  Niers. 
Pop.  31,602. 

Glata,  a  fortified  town  in  Silesia, 
on  the  Neisse,  with  two  strong 
castles.    Pop.  12,663. 

Glogau'',  a  strongly  fortified  town 
in  Silesia,  on  the  Oder.    Pop.  18,062. 

Gluck'stadt,  a  seaport  in  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  at  its  junction  with  tiie  Rhu. 
Pop.  6048.-«3, 49  N.  9,  26  B. 

GoMitx,  a  town  in  Silesia,  on  the 
Neisse,  noted  for  its  woollen  and 
linen  manufactures.    Pop.  46,810. 

Goslar,  a  town  in  Hanover,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Hare  Mountains,  famous 
for  its  lead  and  copper  mines.  Pop. 
9823. 

Got^tingen,  a  city  of  Hanover,  on 
the  Leine,  the  seat  of  a  celebrated 
univej^ty  founded  by  George  II.  in 
1784.    Pop.  17,038.-51, 31  N.  9, 66  E. 

Grau^denz,  a  strong  town  in  West 
Prussia,  on  the  Vistula,  the  passage 
of  which  it  commands.    Pop.  1^663. 

Greifk'^d,  a  town  in  Pomerania, 
near  the  Baltic;  it  is  the  seat  of  a 
university.    Pop.  18,016. 

Gross  Haff  or  SietTiner  Haf^  a 


bay  in  Pomerania,  at  the  mmitii  of 
the  Oder. 

Grun^rg,  a  town  in  Silesia,  with 
flourishing  manufaetnrea.   P.  12,248. 

Gu'Imu,  a  town  in  Brandenborg,  on 
the  Neisse,  with  flourishing  tnda 
and  manufactures.    Pop.  28,738. 

HALBERSTADT^  a  town  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  wHh  a  noUe  ca- 
thedral.   Pop.  27,800. 

Hallfe,  a  town  in  Pmsaian  Saxooy, 
on  the  Saale,  the  seat  of  a  celebrated 
university.  Here  Handel  the  mu- 
sician was  bom  in  1684.  Pop.  60,60ft. 

Hamm,  a  town  of  Weatph^ia,  on 
the  Lippe.    Pop.  18,904. 

Hanau'',  a  thriving  manufactoring 
and  commercial  town  in  Hesse-Nas- 
sau, on  the  Kinzig,  near  its  Jonetlon 
with  the  Main.    Pop.  22,730i 

Handover,  a  country  in  the  north- 
west of  Gennany,  united  to  Pms^ 
in  1866.  It  contains  14,700  square 
miles.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Hars  district  in  the  south,  the  coun- 
try consists  of  an  immense  aandy 
plain;  the  fertile  tracts  being  oon- 
flned  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers  E^be, 
Weser,  Ems,  and  their  tributaries. 
The  Hare  Mountains  are  rich  in 
minerals  and  covered  with  vidoable 
forests.  The  mannlactnres,  with  the 
exception  of  the  linens  called  Osm^ 
burg^areinomsiderable.  The  Han- 
overians are  robust,  induslrlaiia. 
persevering,  and  strongly  attached 
to  ancient  usages.  The  Univenitj 
of  Gottingen  has  long  been  cele- 
brated.   Pop.  2,017,888. 

Handover,  the  capital  of  the  above 
country,  situated  on  the  Leine.  It 
is  divided  by  the  river  into  the  old 
and  the  new  towns,  and  oontains  a 
royal  palace  and  several  handsome 
public  buildings.  Here  Hersehel  the 
astronomer  was  bom  in  1786,  and 
Frederick  Schlegel  the  philosopher 
in  1772.  Pop.,  indlndfaig  uie  saborbik 
106,677.— 62, 22  N.  9, 44  E. 

Harz,  a  mountainous  tract  of  coun- 
try in  the  south  of  Hanover,  about 
70  miles  in  length  and  90  in  breadth, 
covered  with  extensive  foreeta.  The 
Brocken,  its  highest  point,  is  8686 
feet  above  the  sea.  TIm  district  eon- 
tains  valuable  mines  of  rilver,  lead, 
copper,  iron,  and  salt 

Hesse-Gas'sel,  formerly  an  inde- 
pendent principality  in  the  W.  <rf 
Germany,  annexed  to  Prussia  In  1886. 
It  now  forms  part  of  the  province  ef 
Hesse-Nassau.  Theeounteyaboands 
in  minerals,  and  about  three^bnrlha 
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of  its  nnrfiwe  u«  eovcrad  with  irood. 
Fog.  of  proTinc*,  l,407j8Oa 

Hene-NAflsan,  a  prorinee  E.  of 
Wes^halia.  Area  6943  sq.  nUes; 
pop.  1^407,886.  See  Hesae-Cassel 
•BaNaann. 

HiKdesheim,  a  town  in  the  S.  of 
Hanorer,  noted  for  its  large  cattle 
ftira.    Pop.S2^. 

Hohsmud'lem,  a  small  hot  ancient 
prlBO^lMjF,  snrroonded  on  three 
iridss  by  Wortemberg,  and  on  the 
fiBnrth  by  Baden.  It  was  diyided 
into  the  two  states  of  Hohenxollem- 
Heefaii^gen  and  Hohensollern-Sig- 
Msringm,  each  governed  by  its  own 
prince,  nntil  1849,  when  both  princes 
fesigued  their  dominions  to  the  King 
«f  Prussia  as  tiie  head  of  the  IHonse 
«f  Hobensfdlem.  The  principality 
flwitslns  about  4S0  sqsare  miles. 
Pop.  OB|406. 

Hoi'stein,  a  former  dnehy  of  Den- 
mark, W.  of  ICecklenbarg,  now  be- 
kagfaBg  to  Prossia,  and,  with  Scliles- 
wig^  miming  a  proTinee  oi  that 
eoontry.  The  country  is  fertile, 
with  Tery  ridi  pastures.  Area  of 
psoviacs  6969  square  miles,  and  its 
population  l/)25,277. 

Momlrarg  (Yar-der-Hohe),  a  town 
of  Hesse-Nassao,  9  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Fnmkfbrtoo-tlie-lfain.    Pop.  8294. 

I'BERLOHN,  a  town  of  Westpha- 
lia, with  mannfltetnres  of  copper, 
taraoM,  and  iron.    Pop.  11^868. 

JUa«IERS  or  JU'LICH,  a  strong 
town  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the 
Ro«r.    Pop.  6114. 

KIEL  (Keel),  a  seaport  town  of 
BAlsswig^Holstein,  and  the  seat  of 
a  university.  It  is  situated  at  the 
£.  extremity  oi  the  canal  which 
enanects  the  Baltic  with  the  German 
Ooean,  and  is  the  great  point  of  eom> 
mutdoatiott  with  Copenhi^^  and 
Hambuw.  Pop.  87,27a— 64,  19  N. 
MkSE. 

Koirlgsberg,  the  capital  of  East 
Pmssia,  on  the  Preg^  near  its  Jnno- 
tioB  with  the  FrisoheHsff.  Itstsnds 
MurUy  on  an  island,  but  chiefly  on  the 
M.  bMnk  of  the  river,  and  is  the  seat 
ef  a  ttoiversity.  Here  the  philoso- 
phar  Kant  was  bom  in  1724.  Pop. 
ttt^aaB^-M,  42  N.  20, 80  E. 

LANDS^EBO,  a  town  in  Bran- 
dtnburg,  on  the  Warta,  with  consid- 
eraile  trade,  particularly  in  com  and 
«<0oL    Pop.  21,444. 

Lan'enburg,  adistriet  of  Schleswig- 
HolstaiB,  oa  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe.    It  was  a  separate  duchy  till 


1889,  when  it  passed  to  the  House  of 
Hanover.  In  1816  it  was  ceded  to 
Prussia,  but  soon  after  made  over  to 
Denmark.  In  1866  it  was  annexed 
to  Prussia.    Pop.  48y806w 

Lieg^nits,  a  fine  old  town  in  Silesia, 
on  the  Elatabach,  the  scene  of  a  mem- 
orable victory  gained  by  Frederick 
the  Great  over  the  Austrians  in  1760. 
Pop.  31^442. 

Lis'^sa,  a  town  in  Posen,  with  con- 
siderable manufactures.  ro^Alfi66. 

Lu'nMmrg,  a  town  of  Hanover,  on 
the  nmenau.    Pop.  17,682. 

MAG'DEBUBG,  the  capital  of 
Prassian  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  with 
an  active  trade.  It  is  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  Pop. 
(including  Neustadt  and  Sudenburg) 
128,789.-62, 8  N.  11,  88  E. 

Marburg,  a  town  in  Hesse-Nassau, 
ontheLahn,  with  a  university.  Pop. 
966a 

Ma^rienburg,  a  strong  town  in 
West  Prussia,  on  th9  Nogat,  a  branch 
of  the  Vistula.    Pop.  8688. 

Ma'rienwer'der,  a  town  in  West 
Prussia,  near  the  Vistula.  Pop.  7627. 

Mem^el,  a  seaport  in  E.  Prussia, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Cnrische  Hafl; 
which  here  communicates  with  the 
Baltic  by  a  strait.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  trade,  particularly  in  timber, 
which  is  floated  down  the  Niemen. 
Pop.  19,801.-66,  42  N.  21,  8  E. 

Mers«<burg,  a  town  in  Prassian 
Saxony,  on  we  Saale.    Pop.  18,678. 

Min^den,  a  fortified  town  in  West- 
phalia, on  the  Weser.  Here  the 
French  were  defSoated  by  the  British 
and  their  allies  in  1769.  Pop.  17,088. 

Mnhlhan^sen,  a  fortified  town  of 
Prassian  Saxony.    Pop.  20,988. 

Mun'ster,  the  capital  of  West- 
phalia, on  a  tributtfy  of  the  Ems. 
The  treaty  of  peace  in  1646,  which 
terminated  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
was  concluded  here.  Pop.  86,586. — 
61, 68  N.  7,  87  E. 

NAUM^URG,  a  town  in  Pras- 
sian Saxony,  on  the  Saale,  with  a 
considerable  trade.    Pop.  16,827. 

Nassau',  formerly  a  duchy  on  the 
Rhine,  between  Rhenish  Prosria  and 
the  states  of  Hesse,  was  united  to 
Prassia  in  1866,  and  now  forms  part 
of  the  province  of  Hesse-Nassau. 
Tho  territory  is  mountainous  and 
highly  picturesque,  beautiftilly  di- 
versmea  with  woods,  gardens,  and 
cultivated  fields.  The  vine  is  here 
reared  with  great  success,  the  finest 
growths  of  the  Rhine,  including 
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Hock  and  Jotaannisberg,  being  the 
produce  of  this  district.  It  is  also 
fumed  for  its  mineral  waters.  It  has 
productive  mines  of  iron,  lead,  cop- 
per, and  silver;  and  working  in 
metals  forms  a  chief  branch  of  manu- 
facturing industry.  Pop.  of  province, 
1,467,898. 

Neisse,  a  fortified  town  in  Silesia, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
19,811. 

Nenss  (Noiss),  a  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  4  miles  S.W.  of  Dusseldorf, 
on  a  canal  which  joins  the  Rhine. 
Pop.  16,563. 

Neu'wied,  a  thriving  town  in  Rhen- 
ish Prussia,  on  the  Rhine,  with  a 
museum  of  antiquities.    Pop.  9483. 

Nie'men  or  Mem'el,  a  river  which 
rises  near  Minsk  in  Russia,  flows 
through  East  Prussia,  and  falls  into 
the  Gurische  Haff  below  Tilsit. 

Nord'liauBen,  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial town  in  Prussian  Saxony,  on 
theZorge.    Pop.  23,676. 

O'DER,  a  large  river  which  rises 
in  Moravia,  traverses  the  centre  of 
Prussia,  from  S.  to  N.,  expands  into 
the  Gross  Haff,  and  enters  the  Bal- 
tic by  three  branches,  which  form 
the  islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin. 
It  communicates  by  canals  with  the 
Elbe  and  the  Vistula. 

Oppeln',  a  well-built  town  of 
Silesia,  on  the  Oder,  with  an  old 
cathedral.    Pop.  12,489. 

Os^naburg  or  Os^'nabruck,  a  town 
in  Hanover,  on  the  Hase,  a  branch 
of  the  Ems.  Here  are  manufactured 
the  coarse  linens  known  by  the  name 
of  Osnaburgs.    Pop.  29,860. 

PAD'ERBORN,  an  ancient  town 
in  Westphalia.    Pop.  13,728. 

Pillau  (Pillo^,  a  seaport  in  East 
Prussia,  on  the  Baltic,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Frische  Haff.  Pop. 
8676.— 61,  88  N.  19,  64  E. 

Pomera'^nia,  a  province  extending 
along  the  S.  coast  of  the  Baltic.  It 
contains  12,179  iquare  miles.  Pop. 
1,462,290. 

PCsen,  a  province  of  Poland,  ac- 
quired by  Prussia  partly  in  1773  and 
partly  in  1798.  It  contains  11,862 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,606,081. 

Pc'sen,  a  flourishing  commercial 
city,  the  capital  of  the  province,  on 
the  Warta.  It  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  strongly  fortified.  It  was  at  one 
time  the  capital  of  Poland.   P.  60,998. 

Pots'^dam,  an  elegant  town  in 
Brandenburg,  on  the  Havel,  about 
16  miles  from  Berlin.    It  is  the  fire- 


quent  residence  of  the  Prossian  oonrt 
Here  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  the 
grreat  naturalist,  was  bom  in  1769. 
Pop.  45,000. 

Pre'gel,  a  river  in  E.  Prussia, 
falling  into  the  Frische  Haff  below 
Konigsberg. 

Prens^ow,  a  thriving  town  in 
Brandenburg,  on  the  Ucker,  noted 
for  its  vapour  baths.    Pop.  16,731. 

Prus^sia  (Proper),  divided  into  East 
or  Ducal  Prussia  and  West  Prussia, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Russia  and 
Poland.  It  is  the  most  extensive 
province  of  the  kingdom,  and  con- 
tains 24,380  square  miles.  Pop. 
8,199,171. 

QUEIKLINBURG,  an  ancient 
town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Saale;  here  the  poet 
Klopstockwasbominl724.  P.17,044. 

RAiyiBOR,  a  town  in  Silesia, 
on  the  Oder,  which  here  becomes 
navigable.    Pop.  17,269. 

Rem'^scheid,  a  town  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  18  miles  E.SJ3.  of  Dussel- 
dorf.   Pop.  26,120. 

Rendslburg,  a  strong  town  in 
Schleswig-Holstein,  on  the  Eyder. 
Pop.  11,406. 

Rhenish  Prus^sia,  a  fertile  and 
beautiful  province  lying  to  the  S.  of 
Westphalia,  along  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine;  it  comprehends  the  former 
duchies  of  Gleves  and  Berg,  and  the 
grand-duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 
Area,  10,759  sq.  miles.    P.  8,804,267. 

Rhine,  River.  SeeGBBMAKT,p.l98. 

Ru^gen,  an  island  in  the  Baltii^ 
separated  from  Pomerania  by  a 
channel  a  mile  broad.  Pop.  41,446. 
64,  24  N.  13,  80  E. 

SAX^ONY,  Prussian,  a  province 
W.  of  Brandenburg,  and  M.  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony.  It  containa 
9763  square  miles.    Pop.  2,168,031. 

Schles'wig,  a  former  duchy  of  Den- 
mark, now,  with  Holstein,  forming  a 
province  of  Prussia.  Area  of  pro- 
vince, 6959  square  miles.  Pop. 
1,026,277.  The  town  of  the  same 
name  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Sley.    Pop.  14^71. 

Schweid^nttz,  a  strongly  fortified 
town  in  Silesia,  in  a  beautiful  dtua- 
tion,  near  the  Riesengebirge  Moon- 
tains.    Pop.  19,892. 

Sile^'sia,  a  province  in  the  S.E., 
between  Austria  and  Poland;  it  is 
the  most  fertile  part  of  the  Prussian 
dominions,  and  the  seat  of  the  princi- 
pal manufactures.  It  contains  15,725 
square  miles.    Pop.  8,848^699. 
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Sol^gen,  a  thriving  manufactur- 
ing town  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the 
Wipper.    Pop.  15,146. 

Spandau',  a  fortified  town  in  Bran- 
denburg, at  the  junction  of  the  Harel 
with  the  Spree.    Fop.  27,037. 

Spir'ding  See,  a  lake  in  E.  Prus- 
sia, about  60  miles  in  circumference. 

Star'gard,  a  town  in  Fomerania, 
on  the  Ihna,  with  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  20,186. 

Stet'tin,  the  capital  of  Pomerania, 
on  the  Oder.  It  is  strongly  fortified. 
Here  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  was  bom 
In  1729.   P. 80,972.-63, 24  N.  14, 33  E. 

Stral'sund,  a  strong  seaport  in  Po- 
merania, on  the  strait  separating  the 
Isle  of  Rugen  from'the  mainland.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  in 
com.   Pop.  27,766.-64, 19  N.  13, 7  E. 

Sylf  oe,  an  island  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  famous  for 
oysters. 

THORN,  a  strong  town  in  West 
Prassia,  on  the  Vistula;  here  Coper- 
nicus the  astronomer  was  bom  in 
147&    Pop.  18,667. 

Tirdt,  a  commercial  town  in  E. 
Prussia,  on  the  Niemen,  remarkable 
for  the  peace  concluded  in  1807  be- 
tween the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  of 
France  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  I. 
of  Russia.    Pop.  19,787. 

Tor'gau,  a  strong  town  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  on  the  Elbe.    Pop.  10,730. 

Treves  {Germ.  TrierY  a  city  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  beautimlly  situated 
on  the  Moselle.    Pop.  82,972. 

USEa)OM  and  Wollin,  two  islands 
of  Pomerania,  formed  by  the  mouths 
of  the  Oder,  which  communicate 
with  the  Baltic  by  the  Dammer  Lake 
and  the  Great  and  Little  Haffs. 
Swine'mnnd,  a  town  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Uaedom,  is  the  outport  of  Stettin. 


VISTULA  (Ofrm.  Wetchsel),  a 
river  which  rises  in  Austrian  Silesia, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains, and,  flowing  through  Poland 
and  West  Prussia,  divides  into  three 
branches ;  two  of  which,  the  Nogat 
and  Old  Vistula,  run  into  the  Frische 
Haff,  while  the  main  stream,  turning 
westward,  falls  into  the  Baltic  below 
Dantzic.  The  Vistula  is  navi- 
gable for  many  hundred  miles,  and 
is  the  great  channel  for  conveying 
com  and  other  commodities  from  the 
interior  of  Poland. 

WARTA,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Poland,  flows  past  Posen,  and  Joins 
the  Oder  at  Custrin. 

Weissen'fels,  a  town  in  Prassian 
Saxony,  on  the  Saale,  which  here 
becomes  navigable.    Pop.  16,966. 

Weasel,  a  fortified  town  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Lippe  and  the  Rhine.    Pop.  19,096. 

We'ser,  a  large  river  formed  by  tlie 
junction  of  the  Werra  and  Fulda  at 
Munden:  it  flows  through  the  terri- 
tories or  Prussia  and  Brunswick, 
skirts  Oldenburg  on  the  N.E.,  and 
falls  into  the  German  Ocean. 

Westpha'lia,  a  province  S.  of 
Hanover.  It  contains  7814  square 
miles.    Pop.  1,905,697. 

Wiesbad^en,  a  district  and  town  of 
Hesse-Nassau;  the  latter  is  much 
frequented  for  its  warm  baths  and 
mineral  waters.    Pop.  43,674. 

Wit'tenberg,  a  strongly  fortified 
town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the 
Elbe.  It  is  interesting  as  the  cradle 
of  the  Reformation,  two  great  cham- 
pions of  which,  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon,  are  buried  in  the  university 
church  here.    Pop.  12,479. 

ZEITS,  a  fown  of  Pmssian  Saxony, 
on  the  Elster.    Pop.  16,486. 


2.  MINOR  GERMAN  STATES.* 

The  old  political  association  of  the  sovereign  states  of 
Germany  as  an  Empire  was  superseded  in  1806  by  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  head  of  wliich  was 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  Protector.  The  retreat  of  the 
French  in  181 3  virtually  dissolved  this  body ;  but  it  was  re- 
constitated  in  1816,  and  dissolved  again  in  1866,  when  the 

*  For  the  boundaries  of  the  German  Empire,  see  p.  175. 
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North  (jerman  ConfederatioD  was  formed.  In  1870,  wlien 
Napoleon  III.  proclaimed  war  against  Prussia,  all  the  Ger- 
man states  united  to  repel  the  French  invaders;  and  as  a 
result  of  that  union,  the  old  Empire  was  reconstructed, 
under  the  supremacy  of  Prussia.  The  following  are  the 
states  (with  the  exception  of  Prusua)  of  which  the  Empire 
is  comprised  :— 

Statei.  Chief  Towba. 

Bavaria. Munich,  Auesbnrg,  Batisbon,  Na- 

rembeig,  Bambeig,  Wunbiug. 
Saxonj Di«8den,Leip8ic,Fr6iberg,Gheiiir 

nits,  Bautsea. 

Wartemberg Btuttgard,  Tubingen,  Ulm. 

Baden Carlarnhe,  Baden,  Manheim,  Had- 

elbeig,  Constance. 
Hesse-Darmstadt Dannstadt,    Qiessen,    Sehotten, 

Griinberg,  Ments  or  Majenoe. 

Mecklenbnrg-Sobwerin Schwerin,  Bosto^  Wismar. 

lieddenbnrg-Strelitz , New  Strelitz,  New  Brandenburg. 

Saxe- Weimar Weimar,  Jena,  Eliaenach. 

Oldenburg Oldenbaie. 

Brunswick Brunswick,  Wolfenbuttel. 

Saxe-Meiningen Meiningen,  Hilbnrghsusen. 

Saxe-Altenburg. Altenburg,  Eisenbearg. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha Gotha,  Cobuig. 

Anhalt Dessau,  Bemburg,  Coetlien. 

Schwarzburg-Budolstadt Budolstadt 

Sob  warzburg-Sondersbausen Sondersbansen. 

Waldeck Arolsen,  P3mnont. 

BeusB  (Older  and  Younger) Greitz,  Scnleitz. 

Schaumburg-Lippe Buckeburg. 

Lippe-Detmold Detmold. 

The  Free  Cities... Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen. 

EIsass-Lotbringen  or  Alsace-Lor-  \  Straaburg,  Meta,  Colmar,  If ubl- 
raine. j     hansen  or  Mulbouse. 

Mountains. — Part  of  the  Alps,  Harz  Mountains, 
Erzgebirge,  Riesengebirge,  Black  Forest. 

Lakes. — Plan,  Schwerin,  Muritz,  Diepholz,  Lake  of 
Constance  or  Boden  See,  Chiem  See. 

Rivers. — Danube,  Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder,  Vistula,  Weser, 
Ems,  Main,  Neckar. 

BEMABKB. 

Germany  extends  from  46°  30'  to  55°  80'  N.  lat  and  (include 
ing  Luxemburg)  from  6°  to  22°  6(y  £.  long.     Its  greatest 
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length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  670  miles ;  its  breadth,  from 
north  to  south,  about  650  miles.  It  was  formerly  divided 
into  nine  OircUsB : — Upper  Saxony,  Lower  Saxony,  Westphalia, 
Lower  Rhine,  Upper  Rhine,  Franconia,  Swabia,  Bavaria, 
Austria ;  but  it  is  now  divided  into  twenty-six  states. 

The  Sudetic  chain  of  mountains  (commencing  with  the 
Westerwald  in  Westphalia,  traversing  Hesse-Cassel,  the 
south  of  Saxony,  and  terminating  in  the  Carpathians)  divides 
Germany  into  two  great  portions.  The  northern  is  almost 
entirely  level ;  the  southern  is  diversified  by  mountain-ranges 
and  extensive  plains.  The  tracts  of  low  sandy  soil  in  the 
north-east,  and  the  swamps  and  marshes  in  tiie  north-west, 
render  it  probable  that  this  part  of  Germany  was  once  covered 
by  the  sea.  Here,  except  in  Saxony,  the  soil  is  in  general 
poor,  but  not  unsusceptible  of  improvement  In  the  south, 
the  land  is  of  better  quality,  and  in  many  places,  indeed,  is 
extremely  fertile.  Of  the  vast  woods  by  which  Grermany  was 
at  one  time  covered,  there  are  still  considerable  remains.  The 
Black  Forest  is  the  most  extensive ;  but  both  Thuringia  and 
the  Harz  Mountains  are  thickly  wooded;  and  great  tracts 
in  the  central  and  southern  districts  are  covered  with  trees. 
In  its  agricultural  productions.  Northern  Germany  bears  no 
small  resemblance  to  Britain.  The  wine-country  commences 
about  the  junction  of  the  Neckar  with  the  Rhine,  and  stretches 
southwards.  The  Rhenish  wines  have  long  been  celebrated, 
and  next  to  them  in  quality  are  those  made  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle  and  in  some  of  the  Austrian  provinces. 

Germany  is  rich  in  minerals.  In  the  Harz  Mountains  and 
the  Erzgebirge,  there  are  lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  silver,  cobalt, 
and  bismuth ;  Bavaria  is  noted  for  its  extensive  and  remark- 
able mines  of  rock-salt;  and  coal  is  found  in  Prussia,  Saxony, 
Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemberg. 

The  domestic  animals  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of 
the  neighbouring  countries.  Hanover  has  long  been  famous 
for  a  breed  of  strong  horses  for  cavalry  or  the  draught  The 
Merino  breed  of  sheep,  introduced  into  Saxony,  yields  wool 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Spain.  Among  the  wild  animals  may 
be  enumerated  the  wolf,  the  lynx,  the  glutton,  and  the  wild 
boar  which  is  here  of  large  size. 

The  industrious  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Germans  has 
enabled  them,  notwithstanding  many  disadvantages,  to  make 
considerable  progress  in  manufactures.  For  linen,  Silesia, 
Saxony,  and  Westphalia  have  long  been  celebrated ;  and  man- 
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ufactures  of  cotton  were  established  during  the  war  of  1793- 
1815,  in  emulation  of  those  in  Britain.  The  broadcloth  of  Sax- 
ony, and  its  thread,  lace,  linen,  paper,  and  porcelain,  are  of 
superior  quality. 

Commerce  is  still  comparatively  limited,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  very  small  extent  of  seacoast  which  Germany  possesses. 
Several  towns,  however,  on  the  shores  and  the  principal  rivers, 
enjoy  a  flourishing  trade,  to  facilitate  which  numerous  canals 
and  railroads  have  been  formed. 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
prosperity  of  Germany,  was  the  partition  of  its  territory  among 
so  many  separate  communities,  which  not  only  gave  rise  to 
factitious  interests  and  conflicting  systems  of  finance  and  in- 
ternal regulation,  but  prevented  the  necessary  unity  of  effort 
and  combination  of  resources.  The  great  commercial  league 
called  the  Zollverein,  which  was  established  in  1818,  for  secur- 
ing a  uniform  system  of  customs  throughout  Germany,  has, 
however,  done  much  to  remove  these  obstacles.  The  admin- 
istration of  this  league  is  conducted  by  delegates  from  the 
various  states  composing  it,  with  a  central  government  at 
Berlin.  The  revenue  is  paid  into  a  common  exchequer,  and 
distributed  periodically  among  the  members  in  proportion  to 
their  population. 

While  all  the  states  were  so  far  united  under  the  name  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  each  was  governed  by  its  own  prince, 
who  had  power  to  impose  taxes,  levy  troops,  and  even  form 
alliances,  provided  he  did  not  interifere  with  the  general  welfare. 
The  convocation  of  princes  and  of  the  deputies  of  the  four  free 
cities  was  called  the  Diet,  which  met  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
From  the  death  of  Louis  III.,  the  last  prince  of  the  line  of 
Charlemagne,  a.d.  911 ,  the  oflice  of  emperor,  or  head  of  the  con- 
federation, was  elective,  and  was  possessed  at  different  periods 
by  different  lines  of  princes.  From  1438  till  1740,  the  pre- 
dominant power  of  Austria  secured  the  imperial  dignity  to  its 
sovereign.  A  Bavarian  prince  was  emperor  from  1740  till 
1745,  when  the  office  reverted  to  Austria.  In  1806,  Francis 
II.  renounced  the  title  and  authority  of  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  assumed  that  of  Emperor  of  Austria.  In  1866,  after  a 
short  but  decisive  war,  Austria  was  compelled  to  renounce  all 
claims  to  a  superiority  over  the  states  of  Germany.  In  1870, 
all  these  states  combined  to  repel  French  invasion,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  old  Germanic  Empire  was  reconstructed,  with 
the  King  of  Prussia  as  Emperor. 
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The  established  forms  of  religion  are  the  Roman-catholic, 
the  Lutheran,  and  the  Calvinistic.  Toleration,  and  a  praise- 
worthy libendity  of  sentiment  towards  each  other,  character- 
ize the  followers  of  the  several  creeds.  No  part  of  Europe 
enjoys  greater  advantages  for  education  than  (Germany,  es- 
pecially the  northern  part  of  it,  elementary  schools  being 
established  in  almost  every  parish,  while  seminaries  of  a  higher 
class  are  very  numerous.  There  are  universities  situated  in 
the  principal  cities,  and  societies  for  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  fine  arts  are  found  in  all  quarters. 

The  Germans  are  generally  tall  and  well-formed;  and  many 
of  the  women  are  very  handsome.  Industry  and  perseverance, 
fidelity  and  sincerity,  frank  and  disinterested  hospitality,  are 
conspicuous  traits  in  their  national  character.  But  they  are 
at»t  to  be  misled,  both  in  religion  and  letters,  by  a  tendency  to 
mysticism  and  enthusiasm.  Formality,  and  aristocratical  pride 
of  fjGunily,  may  be  reckoned  among  their  failings. 

The  Beformation  of  Luther  gave  an  extraordinary  impulse 
to  the  national  literature  of  Germany,  and  Luther  himself 
contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  the  advancement  of 
the  language,  which  may  be  considered  as  having  been  fixed 
by  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  literature  and  science,  the  Germans  display  equal  ingenu- 
ity and  patience  of  investigation.  Their  favourite  studies  are 
metaphysics  and  philology ;  but  they  have  attained  celebrity  in 
almost  every  department  of  philosophy  and  polite  learning.  Of 
the  fine  arts,  music  is  that  in  which  they  particularly  excel. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Germany?  What  is  its  extent  in 
square  miles  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population?  Into  how 
many  states  is  it  divided  ?  What  are  the  principal  towns  in  Baden? 
In  Wnrtemberg?  In  Bavaria?  In  Saxony  ?  eto.  Name  the  firee 
dties  of  Germany?  What  are  its  principal  mountains  ?  Name  its 
lakes.    What  are  its  principal  rivers? 

Where  are  Dresden,  Hamburg,  Munich,  Manheim,  Augsburg, 
Hildbnrghausen,  Lei^ic,  Stuttgard,  Wolfenbuttel  ?  eto.  Trace 
the  course  of  the  Main,  the  Danube,  the  Oder,  etc  Where  are 
Lake  Murits,  Chiem  See,  Lake  of  Constance  ?  eto. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Germany 
situated?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  By  what  chain  of 
mountains  is  it  divided  into  two  great  portions  ?  What  are  their 
distingnishing  aspects?  What  circumstances  render  it  probable 
that  the  northern  part  was  once  covered  by  the  sea?  What  kind 
of  soil  prevails  in  this  division  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  in 
the  southern  division?  What  is  the  most  remarkable  remnant  of 
the  ancient  forests  of  Germany?    What  other  districts  abound  in 
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wood?  What  country  does  Northern  Germany  resemble  in  its 
agricultural  productions  ?  Where  does  the  wine-country  of  Qer- 
many  commence  ?  What  are  the  most  noted  wines  ?  What  metals 
are  found  in  the  Harz  Mountains  and  Erzegebirge?  For  what 
mines  is  Bavaria  noted  ?  For  what  domestic  Miim^iii  has  Hanover 
long  been  famous  ?  Into  what  part  of  Germany  has  the  Merino 
breed  of  sheep  been  successfully  mtroduoed  ?  Mention  some  of  the 
wild  animals  of  Germany? 

For  what  manufiictures  have  Silesia,  Saxony,  and  Westphalia 
long  been  f&mous  ?  What  manufactures  were  established  during 
the  French  Revolutionary  War,  in  rivalry  of  those  ^  Britain? 
What  articles  are  manufiEictured  in  Saxonv  of  superior  quality? 
From  what  cause  is  conunerce  comparatively  limit^  in  G^many  ? 

What  great  obstacle  long  fettered  the  commerce  and  manufactur- 
ing prosperity  of  Germany?  By  what  league  has  this  obstacle 
been  in  a  great  measure  removed  ?  For  what  purjiose  was  Uie  ZoU- 
verein  established  ?  When  did  the  imperial  dignity  become  elec- 
tive? How  long  was  it  possessed  by  tne  House  of  Austria  ?  By 
what  emperor,  and  when,  was  the  title  of  emperor  renounced? 
When  was  the  political  influence  of  Austria  excluded  from  Ger- 
many?   When  was  the  old  Empire  reconstructed? 

What  are  the  established  forms  of  religion  in  Germany?  Are 
the  followers  of  the  different  creeds  mutually  tolerant?  What  is 
the  state  of  education  in  Germany  ?  What  is  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  Germans?  What  traits  are  conspicuous  in  their  char- 
acter ?  By  what  tendency  are  they  apt  to  be  misled?  What  are 
their  failings  ?  What  gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  the  litera- 
ture of  Germany  ?  Who  contributed  peculiarly  to  the  iminrove- 
ment  of  the  German  language  ?  By  what  qualities  are  the  Germans 
distinguished  in  literature  and  science  ?  What  are  their  favourite 
studies  ?    In  which  of  the  fine  arts  do  they  particularly  excel  ? 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE',  a  terri- 
torj  to  the  W.  of  the  Rhine,  ceded 
by  France  in  1871.    Pop.  1,529,408. 

Ai'tenburg,  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  near  the 
Pleisse.    Pop.  22,263. 

AmlMrg,  a  fortified  town  in  Ba- 
varia, on  the  Vils,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Upper  Palatinate. 
Pop.  13,882. 

An'halt,  a  duchy  on  the  Elbe, 
almost  surrounded  by  Prussian  Sax- 
ony. Extent,  1020  square  miles. 
The  territory  is  mostly  level,  fertile, 
and  well  cultivated.    Pop.  213,689. 

An'spacA,  or  An'sbacA,  a  walled 
town  in  Bavaria,  on  the  Lower  Rezat. 
Pop.  18,298. 

Ar'olsen,  the  capital  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Waldeck,  on  the  Aar. 
Pop.  2881. 

Augs'burg,  an  ancient  city  of  Ba- 
raria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wer- 
tach  and  the  Lech,  with  considerable 


trade  and  manufactures.  It  was 
formerly  a  tree  city.  Here  the  Pro- 
testants, in  IGSO, Jpresented  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  v.  their oelebrmted 
Con/easion,  drawn  up  1^  Lather  and 
Melanohthon.  Pop.  <^,210.— 46^  SI 
N.  10,  64  E. 

BAIKEN,  the  Orand-dnchy  of,  ta- 
tends  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  from  Manheim  to  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  being  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria.  Area, 
5860  square  miles.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  country  is  mounUinoos, 
the  Black  Forest  covering  about  one- 
third  of  the  surface ;  but  the  valleys 
are  very  fruitful,  particularly  in  oorn 
and  vines,  while  the  forests  supply 
vast  stores  of  valuable  timber.  Its 
fine  climate  and  varied  scenery,  en- 
livened with  woods  and  Btreams, 
have  obtained  for  Baden  the  title  of 
the  paradise  of  Germany.  Mines  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  ooal  < 
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worked  in  several  places,  and  above 
sixty  mineral  spring  are  fonnd  in 
the  grand-dachy.  The  government 
is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the 
le^lative  authority  being  vested 
in  the  sovereign  and  two  chambers. 
More  than  half  the  ])eople  are  Ko- 
man-catholicSf  the  remainder  being 
Protestants  and  Jews.  Education, 
as  wen  in  the  elementary  as  in  the 
higher  schools,  is  provided  both  for 
Roman-catholics  and  for  Protestants 
at  the  public  expense,  the  university 
of  Heidelberg  being  Protestant,  that 
of  Freybarg  Roman-catholic.  Pop. 
1,606^1. 

Bad^'en,  a  town  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  the  same  name,  celebrated  for  its 
mineral  hot-baths.  It  is  commonly 
called  Baden-Baden,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  watering-place  of  Baden, 
near  Vienna.  It  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Oelbach,  in  the  midst  of 
romantic  scenery.    Pop.  10,958. 

Bairenth^  or  Be3rrenth'',  a  town  in 
Bavaria,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Red  Main.  Pop.  19,178.-49,  57  N. 
11, 38  E. 

BiJIenstad^,  a  town  in  Anhalt,  on 
the  Getel,  with  a  ducal  castle.  P.  4395. 
Bam'berg,  a  handsome  town  in 
Bavaria,  on  the  Regnitz,  near  its 
Junction  with  the  Main.  It  has  a 
fine  cathedral.  Pop.  26,958.-49,  53 
N.  10,  69  E. 

Banfzen,  a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Spree,  with  considerable  manufac- 
tnre&  Here  Napoleon  I.  repulsed 
the  Prussians  and  Russians  in  1813. 
Pop.  14,709. 

Bava^sia.  the   kingdom    of,  the 
most  powerml  of  the  South  German 
States,  is  composed  of  two  distinct 
parts,  the  "Territory  of  the  Danube 
and  Main,"  and  the  "Territory  of 
the  Rhine."  The  former,  comprising 
seven  of  the  eight  provinces  into 
which   the   country  is   divided,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Saxon  states,  W. 
by  Hesse,  Baden,  and  Wurtemburg, 
8.  by  Austria,  and  E.  by  Bohemia. 
The  latter  lies  to  the  W.  of  the 
Rhine,  on  the  French  firontier.  Total 
area,  ^/XX)  square  miles.  The  larger 
territory  is  mountainons  and  finely 
wooded  in  the  north  and  south ;  while 
the  centre  has  wide  and  fertile  plains 
watered  by  the  Danube  and  its  nu- 
merous tributaries.  Bavaria  is  chief- 
ly an  agricultural  country,  yielding 
lam  quantities  of  com,  flax,  hemp, 
and  fraits:  it  is  also  rich  in  iron, 
coal,  and  salt.   Commerce  and  manu- 


factures are  carried  on  to  a  considfi- 
able  extent,  internal  communication 
being  promoted  by  steam  navigation 
on  the  Danube,  as  well  as  by  roads, 
canals,  and  railways.  The  govern- 
ment is  a  limited  monarchy,  with  two 
legislative  chambers.  The  Roman- 
catholic  is  the  relif^on  of  the  state, 
but  Protestants  enjoy  a  perfect 
equality  of  privileges.  There  are 
three  universities,  those  of  Munich, 
Wursburg,  and  Erlangen;  and  a 
general  system  of  education,  like 
that  of  Prussia,  has  been  established. 
Pop.  5,022,904. 

Bem'burg,  a  neat  town  of  Anhalt, 
on  the  Saale,  with  some  manufac- 
tures and  trade.    Pop.  16,929. 

Black  Forest,  an  extensive  range 
of  mountains  in  Wurtemberg  and 
Baden,  running  parallel  to  the  course 
of  the  Rhine;  the  highest  peak  is 
4675  feet  above  the  sea. 

Blen'lieim,  a  village  in  Bavaria, 
on  the  Danube,  memorable  for  the 
victory  gained  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene  over  the 
French  and  Bavarians  in  1704. 

BoMen  See,  or  Jjake  of  Con'^stance. 
See  SwrrzBBLAND,  p.  188. 

BriChbn,  a  free  city,  and  one  of 
the  Hanse  Towns,  on  the  Wescr, 
about  40  miles  from  Bremerhaven, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is,  next 
to  Hamburg,  the  principal  emporium 
of  the  trade  of  Germany.  Area  of 
the  territory,  112  square  miles.  Pop. 
of  the  city,  82,807;  of  the  city  and 
territory,  141,848. 

Bkuns-'wick,  the  duchy  of,  is  com- 
posed of  five  detached  portions  of 
territory,  E.  of  Hanover.  It  includes 
a  part  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  yield- 
ing valuable  timber  and  minerals; 
the  remainder  is  level  and  fertile. 
The  people  are  well  educated  and 
industrious,  and  carry  on  consider- 
able commerce  and  manufactures. 
The  state  religion  is  Lutheran.  The 
government  is  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy. Area,  1525  square  miles.  Fop. 
327,493.  The  royal  family  of  Great 
Britain  is  a  branch  of  the  illustrious 
House  of  Brunswick. 

Bruns-'wick.  the  capital  of  the  above 
duchy,  on  the  Ocker,  with  some  in- 
teresting relics  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Its  trade  is  considerable;  and  its 
fairs  rank  next  to  those  of  Leipsio 
and  Frankfort.  Pop.  95,938.-62,  16 
N.  10,  31  E. 

Bucke1>urg,  the  capital  of  Lippe- 
Schaimiburg,  on  the  Aue.  Pop.  4i646. 
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CABLSRU'^7,  a  handsome  mo- 
dern city,  the  capital  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden,  near  the  Khine. 
Pop.  42,768.-49, 1  N.  8, 25  E. 

Chemnitz  (Kem^'nitz),  a  flourishing 
manufacturing  town  in  Saxony,  on  a 
small  river  of  the  same  name.  Here 
the  jurist  Puffendorf  was  bom  in 
1632.    Pop.  78,209. 

Chiem  See  (Ki^em  Zee),  a  lake  in 
Bavaria,  about  12  miles  in  length 
and  8  in  breadth. 

Coi[)urg,  the  capital  of  the  principal- 
ity of  Goburg,  on  the  Itz.    P.  14,888. 

Coethen  (Ket^ten),  a  town  in  the 
duchy  of  Anhalt,  on  the  small  river 
Ziethe,  with  a  castle.    Pop.  12,894. 

Colmar^,  a  town  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
near  the  111,  a  principal  seat  of  the 
cotton  manufacture.    Pop.  23,778. 

Con'stance,  a  fortified  town  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Baden,  situated  on 
the  lake  of  the  same  name;  it  is  fa- 
mous for  the  ecclesiastical  council 
held  here  between  1414  and  1418, 
which  condemned  the  tenets  of 
Wickliffe,  and  sentenced  John  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  the  flames. 
Pop.  12,096. 

Cuzhar'^n,  a  small  seaport  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe.    Pop.  1889. 

DAN^UBE  (Germ.  Donau),  the 
largest  river  of  Europe,  the  Volga 
excepted,  has  its  source  from  three 
springs  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden. 
Pursuing  a  N.E.  course,  it  becomes 
navigable  at  Ulm,  receiving  the  Iller, 
the  Lech,  the  Isar,  the  Inn,  and  the 
Ens.  After  passing  Vienna,  it  is 
Joined  near  Presburg  bv  the  Morava 
from  the  north,  and  m  its  course 
eastward  and  southwurd  is  swelled 
by  several  large  rivers  firom  the 
mountains  of  Hungary  and  Turkey. 
Entering  the  latter,  it  separates  Bul- 
garia from  Roumania,  and,  after  a 
course  of  1700  miles,  discharges 
itself  into  the  Black  Sea  by  seven 
mouths. 

Darm''Bt&d<,  a  walled  town,  the  ca- 
pital of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the 
small  river  Darm.  Pop.  87,102.— 49, 
62  N.  8, 89  E. 

Des'^sau,  a  strong  town  of  Anhalt, 
on  the  Mulda,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Elbe.  Pop.  19,643—51, 60 N.  12, 
17  E. 

Det'mold,  the  capital  of  Lippe,  on 
the  small  river  Werra.    Pop.  6901. 

Deux  Ponts  (Doo  PongO,  a  town  in 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  situated  on  the  Er- 
bach.    Pop.  8396. 

Dres'den,  the  capital  of  the  king* 


dom  of  Saxony,  and  one  of  the  finest 
cities  in  Europei  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Elbe.  Its  bridge,  pa- 
lace, and  other  public  bufldings,  ex- 
cite general  admiration.  It  is  also 
distinguished  for  its  royal  library, 
museum,  and  picture  g^lery.  Among 
its  numerous  manufactures,  the  beau- 
tiful porcelain  of  Meissen  deserves 
particular  notice.   Pop.  197,295.-61, 

EICH'STADT,a  town  of  Bavaria, 
capital  of  a  duchy,  on  the  Altmuhl, 
with  an  ancient  castle  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood.   Pop.  7136. 

Els'enach,  a  town  In  the  gnmd- 
duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  on  the  Nesae, 
with  a  fine  ducal  palace.   Pop.  UU68. 

Eis^enberg,  a  town  of  Saze-Alten- 
burg,  with  porcelain  manufactares. 
Pop.  5609. 

Elbe  and  Ems.  SeePBXJ88iA,p.l79. 

Elsass-Lothringen.    See  Al8A<»- 

LOBBAIHB. 

Eirlan^'gen,  a  town  in  Bavaria,  on 
the  Regnita,  with  a  Protestant  uni- 
versity.   Pop.  13,608. 

Erzgebirge  (Erts-ga-beer'-ga),  the 
Ore  Jfountama,  a  chain  between 
Bohemia  and  Saxonv,  4122  feet  high. 
The  splendour  of  their  scenery  has 
obtained  for  them  the  title  of  the 
Saxon  Switzerland. 

Esslingen,  a  fortified  town  in  Wnr- 
temberg,on  the  Neckar,  with  woollen 
and  cotton  manufactures,  and  a  good 
trade  in  wine.    Pop.  16^90^ 

FREIBERG,  a  celebrated  mtntng 
town  of  Saxony,  situated  on  the  Erz- 
gebirge, at  the  height  of  1179  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  silver-mine  In 
its  neighbourhood  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est in  Europe.  It  has  considerable 
manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  lace. 
Here  are  the  tombs  of  Werner  the 
geologist,  and  of  many  Saxon  nrlnoes. 
Pop.  23,659. 

FreyHlmrg,  a  town  in  fhe  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden,  in  fhe  Black  Forest, 
with  a  noble  Gothic  cathednd  and 
a  Roman-catholic  nniversity.  Pw. 
80,531. 

Furth  (Foorth),  a  trading  town 
in  Bavaria,  on  the  Begnits,  wiUi  a 
Jewish  university,  and  thriving  ma- 
nufactures of  mirrors,  Jewellery,  toys, 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  etc.  Pw. 
27,369. 

GE^A,  an  elegant  city,  the  capital 
of  the  principality  of  Reuss  (Younger 
BranchX  on  the  Elster,  with  large 
manufactures.    Pop.  SO^IO. 

Giess^en,  a  town  of  Hosse-Dann- 
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Btadt,  on  the  Lahn,  the  seat  of  a  ani- 
versity.    Pop.  13,960. 

Qi/thaL  a  handsome  eity,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  dochy  of  Saxe-Cobu^- 
Gotha,  on  the  Lefne,  with  consider- 
ate trade  and  manufactnres.  The 
dneal  palace  of  Friedenatein  has  a 
▼alualue  lifararyf  mnseam,  picture 
gallery,  and  cabinet  of  coins.  Pop. 
82,687.-60,  66  N.  10, 48  B. 

Greits,  tiie  capital  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Renss  (Elder  Branch),  on 
the  Elster,  with  some  manufactures. 
Pop.  12JB67. 

Gnst^row,  a  mannfactaring  town  of 
MecUenbnrg-Schwerin,  on  the  War- 
now.    Pop.  10,928. 

HAM^BURG,  a  firee  city,  one  of 
the  Hanse  Towns,  and  the  greatest 
0(Mnmereial  emporium  of  Germany, 
and  perhaps  of  the  Continent.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Elbe,  about  70  miles 
firom  its  mouth.  It  is  intersected 
by  seyersl  navigable  canals,  and  has 
large  sugar-refining  and  other  manu- 
faetores.  In  1842,  abont  a  fourth  of 
the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
has  since  been  rebuilt  in  a  much  more 
elegant  style.  Area  of  the  territory, 
160  sqnare  miles.  Pop.  of  the  city 
and  suburbs,  964,676;  of  the  city, 
Boburfos,  and  territory,  848,447.— 63, 
88  N.  9,  66  £. 

Hei'^delberg,  an  ancient  city  of 
Baden,  on  the  Neckar,  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  university.  The  ruins  of 
its  castle  are  magnificent.  P.  22,335. 
Heil^ronn,  afortified  town  in  Wur- 
temberg,  on  the  Neckar,  with  consid- 
erable trade  and  manufactures.  Pop. 
81,806. 

Helm'stadt,  a  manufacturing  town 
la  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  formerly 
the  seat  of  a  university.  Pop.  7783. 
HnsBB-DARir'BTADT,  or  the  grand- 
dnehy  of  Hesse,  a  state  to  the  N. 
of  Baden.  It  is  divided  into  two 
neariy  equal  portions  by  a  narrow 
wtitp  of  land  belonging  to  the  pro- 
Tinee  of  Hesse-Nassau.  A  large 
traet  of  the  country  is  mountainous ; 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  are  level  and 
very  ibrtile,  covered  with  corn-fields, 
vineyards,  and  orchards.  Agricul- 
ture and  the  wine-trade  are  the  prin- 
dpal  occupations ;  but  in  Upper 
Heese  mining  and  cattle-breeding  are 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  minority  of  the  people  are  Pro- 
tastaata,  and  education  has  made 
great  progress  among  them  of  late 
yean.  The  nniversi^  of  Giessen  is 
Attended  by  about  600  students.  The 


government  is  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, with  two  chambers.  Area, 
3240  square  miles.    Pop.  882^. 

Hild^'burghausen,  a  town  in  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  on  the  Werra.    P.  6168. 

Hof,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  with  con- 
siderable trade  and  manufactures. 
Pop.  18,867. 

Hohenlin'den,  a  village  of  Bavaria, 
20  miles  east  of  Munich,  where  the 
French,  under  Morean,  defeated  the 
Austrians  in  1800. 

INQOLDSTADT',  a  strongly  for- 
tified town  in  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube. 
Pop.  14,474. 

JE^  A,  a  town  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  Saze-Weimar,  on  the  Saale,  the 
seat  of  a  celebrated  university,  and 
the  scene  of  a  decisive  victory  gained 
by  Napoleon  I.  over  the  Prussians  in 
1806.    Pop.  8903.-^60,  66  N.  11,  87  E. 

LANDAU^  a  town  of  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  on  the  Queich,  18  miles 
from  Carlsruhe.    Pop.  7579. 

Land'shut,  a  town  in  Bavaria,  on 
the  Isar.  The  church  of  St  Martin 
has  a  tower  460  feet  in  height.  Pop. 
14.784. 

L«ip''sic,  or  L^ip^sig,  a  flourishing 
commercial  city  of  Saxony,  on  the 
White  Elster,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Pleisse  and  Parde,  the  seat  of  a 
celebrated  university.  At  its  fairs, 
which  are  the  most  important  in 
Germany,  the  sale  of  books  is  very 
extensive.  It  is  noted  for  the  signal 
defeat  which  Napoleon  I.  sustained 
in  its  neighbourhood  in  1818.  Here 
the  philosopher  Leibnitz  was  bom  in 
1646.    P.  127,887.— 61,80  N.  18,22  E. 

Ltsoh''tbk8Tbin,  the  smallest  of 
the  German  principalities,  bordering 
on  Switserland.  It  contains  68  sq. 
miles.  The  reign^ing  prince  has  vast 
estates  in  Moravia;  his  family  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe.  Pop. 
806O.  The  capital  is  named  Vaduz 
or  Liechtenstein.    Pop.  921. 

Lippa — Lippe  and  Schaumbnrg- 
Lippe,  two  small  principalities  in 
Westphalia.  Area,  646  square  miles. 
The  territory  is  hilly  but  fertile ;  the 
people  are  intelligent  and  industri- 
ous. The  government  in  both  states 
is  a  limited  monarchy.    Pop.  145,676. 

Lu^BBCK,  one  of  the  free  cities,  on 
the  Trave,  abont  10  miles  from  Trave- 
munde,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river; 
it  has  considerable  trade  and  manu- 
factures. In  the  church  of  St  Mary 
are  a  fitmous  allegorical  picture  of 
the  Dance  of  Death  and  a  curious 
astronomical  clock.    Here  Moiheim, 
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the  eccleaiaBtical  historian,  was  bom 
in  1694.  Pop.  inclading  suburbs, 
56,918. 

Lud^wigsburg,  a  handsome  tovn  in 
Wurtemberg,  near  tlie  Neckar,  with 
a  large  royal  palace.    Pop.  14,709. 

MAIN  or  Mayn,  a  river  formed 
by  two  streams  which  have  their 
source  in  the  N.E.  of  Bavaria.  It 
becomes  navigable  at  Bamberg,  and, 
after  a  very  winding  coarse  through 
Bavaria,  joins  the  Rhine  nearly  op- 
posite Mentz. 

Man^'Aeim  or  Mann'^Aeim,  a  fine 
city  in  Baden,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine,  with  a 
palace  built  by  the  elector  palatine. 
Pop.  46,452.-49,  29  N.  8,  27  E. 

Mbck^lenburg  -  ScnwBBiK  and 
Mbgklvmbubo-Strblitz,  two  grand- 
duchies,  N.E.  of  Hanover,  bordering 
on  Pomerania.  The  whole  area  is 
5688  square  miles,  of  which  about 
five-sixths  belong  to  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin.  The  country  is  in  great 
part  a  large  sandy  plain,  interspersed 
with  forests  and  lakes,  and  varied 
by  a  few  hills  of  moderate  elevation. 
It  yields  large  quantities  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  and  has  excellent 
breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
The  religion  is  the  Lutheran;  the  go- 
vernment a  constitutional  monarchy. 
Pop.  of  Mecklenburg  -  Schwerin, 
663,734;  of  Mecklenburg  -  Strelitz, 
95,678. 

Meer^ane,  a  town  of  Saxony,  21  m. 
W.  of  Chemnitz.    Pop.  21,277. 

Mei^'ningen,  the  capital  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  on  the  Werra.    P.  9621. 

Mentz  or  Mayenc«^  (Germ.  Mainz), 
a  fortified  city  in  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
on  the  Rhine,  nearly  opposite  the  in- 
flux of  the  Main.  Here  Guttenberg, 
one  of  the  inventors  of  printing,  was 
bom  about  1400.  Pop.,  exclusive  of 
the  garrison,  67,847. 

Metz,  a  strongly  fortifled  city  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Moselle  and 
Seille,  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  formerly 
belonging  to  France  ;  capitulated  to 
the  Germans,  October  27, 1870.  Pop. 
46.678. 

Mulhan'sen  or  Mul^onse,  a  town 
in  Alsace-Lorraine,  on  the  111.  Pop. 
58,613. 

Mu'nich  (Germ.  Munchen),  the 
capital  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Isar,  con- 
taining many  edifices,  striking  me- 
morials of  the  munificence  of  its 
kings.  Here  are  a  university  and  a 
noble  gallery  of  paintings.  Pop.,  in- 
cluding the  suburbs,  193,024. 


MuMtc,  a  lake  in  MecUenbnrg. 

NEGK^AR,  a  river  which  rises  In 
the  Black  Forest,  not  fiur  from  the 
sources  of  the  Danube,  and,  travers- 
ing Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  fidls 
into  the  Rhine  at  Manheim. 

Nu'rembei^  (6r«rm.  NumbergX  an 
ancient  city  hi  Bavaria,  situated  on 
the  Pegnitz.  Its  public  library  is 
rich  in  manuscripts  and  early  editions 
of  printed  books.  The  eity  is  famed 
for  its  inventions,  particularly  that 
of  the  watch;  and  its  churches  are 
remarkable  for  fine  specimens  of 
painted  glass.  Here  the  painter  and 
engraver  Albert  Dnrer  was  bom  in 
1471.    Pop.91,017.— 49,27  N.  11,4  E. 

(yDER,  see  Pbussta,  p.  182. 

Offenbach,  a  thriving  town  In 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  Main,  the 
chief  manufacturing  place  in  the 
grand-dnchy.    Pop.  a6,00& 

Ol^dbmbubo,  a  grand-dnchy  W.  of 
the  Weser,  surrounded  by  Hanover 
on  all  sides  but  the  north,  where  it 
borders  on  the  North  Boa.  It  closely 
resembles  Hanover  in  soil  and  pro- 
ductions, as  well  as  in  the  character 
of  its  population.  The  prevailing 
religion  is  the  Lutheran.  Area»MiO 
square  miles.    Pop.  819,814. 

OKdenburg,  the  capital  of  the 
grraud-duchy,  on  the  Hnnte,  with  a 
ducal  castle,  several  elegant  public 
buildings,  and  a  fine  collection  of 
German  antiquities.    Pop.  16,701. 

PASS^AU,  a  fbrtified  town  in  Ba* 
varia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Inn 
and  the  Danube.  It  is  romantically 
situated  on  a  peninsula  between  tM 
two  rivers.    Pop.  14,767. 

Pfarz^eim,  a  walled  town  in  Baden, 
16  miles  S.E.  of  Carlsruhe.  P.  88j687. 

Plan,  a  lake  in  Mecklenbnrg. 

Plauen,  a  thriving  town  of  Saxony, 
on  the  White  Elster,  with  a  royal 
castle.    Pop.  28,766. 

Pjrr'mont,  a  town  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Waldeck,  86  miles  S.W. 
from  Hanover,  &med  for  its  mineral 
springs.    Pop.  4667. 

RASTADT',  a  strong  town  in  Ba- 
den, on  the  Murg.  It  has  sevoral 
manufactures,  and  has  been  the  aeene 
of  many  diplomatic  confierences.  P. 
12,206. 

Rat^isbon  or  Regen8n[>uiig,  an  an- 
cient city,  long  the  capital  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Dannbe.  From 
1662  till  1806,  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
Imperial  Diet.  It  is  a  place  of  eon- 
siderable  trade.  Six  mites  distant 
is  the  Valhalla,  a  fine  Doric  marble 
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8tra8a>urg,  a  fortified  city  of  Al- 
gace-Lorraine,  on  the  lU^  near  its 
junction  with  the  Rhine.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  nniversitj.  It  formerly  be- 
longed to  France,  and  capitulated  to 
the  Germans,  Sept.27, 1870.  P.  94,846. 

Strelitz,  ttie  capital  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz,  composed  of  Old  and 
New  Strelitz,  a  mile  distant  from 
each  other.    Pop.  8526. 

Stutt'gard,  the  capital  of  Wurtem- 
bergi  on  the  Nesenbach,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Neckar.  In  the 
royal  library  is  a  collection  of  13,000 
Bibles  comprising  editions  of  every 
age  and  country.    Pop.  107,278. 

TITBINGEN,  a  city  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  on  the  Neckar.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  university.    Pop.  10,471. 

ULM,  a  strong  town  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  situated  on  the  Danube,  near 
its  junction  with  the  Iller.  Its  ca- 
thedral is  a  noble  structure  416  feet 
long,  with  a  tower  887  feet  high. 
Pop.  80,223.-48, 88  N.  9, 69  E. 

VISTULA.    See  Pbussia,  p.  183. 

WAL^DEGK,  a  principal!^  con- 
sisting of  the  principality  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  N.W.  of  Hesse-Gassel, 
and  of  the  principality  of  Pyrmont, 
on  the  W.  of  Brunswick.  Area,  466 
square  miles.  About  a  third  of  the 
surface  is  covered  with  forests  of 
oak  and  beech ;  the  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  agriculture. 
Population,  nearly  idl  Protestants, 
64,711. 

Wei^mar,  the  capital  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  finely  situated  on  the  Ilm. 
It  has  long  held  a  high  rank  as  a 
seat  of  literature,  through  the  liberal 
patronage  of  the  ducal  family.  Pop. 
17^622.— 60,69  N.  11, 20  E. 

Weser.    See  Prussia,  p.  183. 

Wis'^roar,  a  seaport  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  on 
the  Baltic,  with  a  good  harbour.    It 


has  considerable  trade  in  shipbaild- 
ing.    Pop.  14,462. 

Wol'^fenbnttel,  a  city  in  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Oeker.  It  has  a  public  library, 
containing  some  of  Lnthw's  manu- 
scripts.   Pop.  11,106. 

Worms,  an  amdent  dty  in  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  At  the  diet  held  here,  in 
1631,  Luther  was  exoommnnieated. 
Pop.  16,697. 

Wub'tbmbsbo,  the  kingdom  of^ 
has  Baden  on  the  W.  and  Bavaria 
on  the  E.  Its  area  is  7640  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Nedcar 
ftom  S.  to  N.,  and  by  the  Danube 
from  W.  to  £.,  its  western  fhmtier 
being  occapied  by  flie  mouatalii* 
range  of  the  Black  Forest.  It  is  <nm 
of  the  most  fertile  countries  of  G«r^ 
many,  and  exports  lai^  quantities 
of  all  kinds  of  agrienltnral  prodnee. 
Salt  is  the  principal  mineral  prodoet, 
and  the  extensive  forests  supply  vast 
stores  of  valuable  timber.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  people  are  Lu- 
therans, the  remainder  being  Roman* 
catholics  and  Jews;  they  are  dis* 
tinguished  for  their  intelUgraioe,  in- 
dustry, and  morality.  There  is  a 
university  at  Tubingen,  and  schools 
of  all  kinds  are  numerous.  The 
government  is  a  limited  monazdiy. 
Pop.  1,881,606. 

Wurz^urg,  a  strong  town  in  Ba- 
varia, delightfully  situated  on  the 
Main.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  university 
founded  in  1408.  Pop.  44,964.-48, 
46  N.  9, 66,  E. 

ZERBST,  a  town  in  Anhalt  Pop. 
12,87& 

Zittau^a  manu&etaring  town  in 
Saxony,  on  the  Neiase.    Pop.  90417. 

Zwickau^  a  town  in  Saxony,  on  the 
Mulda,  witn  manofactnres  of  wool- 
lens, cottons,  and  hoaHuy,   P.  81,481. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE ; 

OR,  THE  AUSTBO-HUNGARIAN  MONARCHY, 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Russia ;  W.  by 
Bavaria,  Switzerland,  and  Italy;  S.W.  by  the  Adriatic;  S.  by 
Turkey,  Servia,and  Roumania;  E.  by  Roumania  and  Russia. 
It  contains  240,943  sq.  miles.    Its  pop.  is  87,700,000. 
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Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Aiutrian  Monarchy:— 

Lower  Austria Vienna,  Wiener-Neustadt. 

Upper  Austria Linz,  Stayer. 

StJsbarg Salzburg. 

Styria Gratz. 

CMinthia Klagenfurt,  Villach. 

Camiola Laybach. 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg Innsbruck,  Trent,  Botzen. 

Bohemia Prague,  Beichenberg,  Eger,  Eoniggratz. 

Moravia Brunn,  Olmntz,  Austerlitz. 

Silesia Troppau,  Teschen. 

Galioiaand  Lodomeria...Lemberg,  Brody,  Cracow. 

Bukowina. Czemowitz. 

Dalmatia Zara,  Spalatro,  Bagusa,  Spizza. 

Kingdom  of  Hungary : — 

Hungary Buda,  Pestb,  Presburg,  Eomom,  Schem- 

nitz,  Tokay,  Debreczin. 

Croatia  and  Sclavonia Agram,  Essek. 

Transylyania. Klausenburg,  Hemumstadt,  Kronstadt. 

Free  Town  of  Fiume, )  «.  „^ 
with  its  Territory.... /  *  *'^"^®- 

Mountains.  —  CarpathiaD  Mountains,  Sudetic  Moun- 
tains, Rhsetian  or  Tyrolese  Alps. 

Lakes. — Zirknitz,  Neusiedler  See,  Balaton  Lake  or 
Flatten  See. 

Rivers. — ^The  Danube,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Tnn, 
Drave,  Save,  March  or  Moraya,  Theiss,  Maros;  —  the 
Elbe,  Moldau,  Dniester. 


REMARKS. 

The  Austrian  Empire  extends  from  42*  10'  to  5r  N.  lat., 
and  from  9*  35'  to  26**  80'  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  E.  to  W., 
is  860  miles;  its  breadth,  exclusiye  of  Dalmatia,  from  N.  to  S., 
is  480  miles. 

The  Austrian  dominions,  enlarged  by  the  successiyc  acquisi- 
tions of  centuries,  embrace  countries  as  yarious  in  their  natural 
properties  as  their  inhabitants  are  different  in  language,  man- 
ners, and  national  character.  The  Austrian  territory  is  almost 
eyerywhere  mountainous,  especially  in  Stjrria,  Carinthia,  and 
Camiola.  Hungary  is  leyel,  except  towards  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  Galicia,  though  it  contains  sandy  tracts,  is,  next 
to  Hungary,  the  chief  granary  of  the  Empire.  Silesia,  lying 
to  the  west  of  Galicia,  abounds  in  pasture  and  timber. 
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In  Hungary  the  climate  resembles  that  of  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe ;  but  the  summer  is  hotter,  and  the  winter 
more  severe.  The  soil  in  the  south  is  remarkable  for  its  fer- 
tility, and  notwithstanding  the  imperfect  state  of  agricnltoxe, 
yields  com  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  not  only  of  its  own 
inhabitants,  but  of  those  of  the  north,  where  the  land  is  in 
many  places  occupied  by  vast  heaths  and  sandy  plains.  That 
part  of  Hungary  which  is  sheltered  by  the  Carpathians  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine ;  and  produces 
the  celebrated  wine  called  Tokay. 

Except  in  their  more  elevated  regions,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  the  archduchy  of  Austria  have  a  mild  and  salubrious  cli- 
mate, and  are  rich  in  com  and  wine. 

Few  countries  can  vie  with  Austria  in  mineral  wealth. 
At  Eremnitz  and  Schemnitz,  in  Hungary,  there  are  valuable 
mines  of  gold  and  silver ;  the  surrounding  district  abounds  in 
copper,  antimony,  coal,  salt,  and  alum ;  there  is  tin  in  Bohemia; 
and  Hungary  is  the  only  territory  in  which  the  trae  opal  has 
been  found.  The  iron  and  native  steel  of  Carinthia  and  Styria 
are  of  excellent  quality ;  and  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria,  in 
Camiola,  are,  next  to  those  of  Spain,  the  most  productive  in 
Europe.  The  tract  of  Galicia  which  borders  upon  the  Carpa- 
thian range,  yields  copper,  iron,  and  lead ;  and  at  Wieliczkai 
near  Cracow,  there  are  extensive  mines  of  rock-salt. 

In  agriculture  and  commerce  Austria  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  more  western  states  of  Europe ;  and  her  manufactures 
are  neither  numerous  nor  extensive,  considering  the  resources 
of  her  territory.  Her  trade  is  in  some  measure  necessarily 
limited  by  the  small  extent  of  her  seacoast;  though,  ol 
late  years,  it  has  been  considerably  extended  by  the  intro- 
duction of  railways,  which  have  connected  districts  previously 
separated  by  mountain  barriers,  and  by  steam  navigation 
on  the  Danube,  now  connected  with  the  Adriatic  by  the 
Vienna  Canal,  and  with  the  Rhine  by  Ludwig's  Canal. 
In  Vienna  there  are  manufactures  of  silk,  gold  and 
silver  lace,  silver-plate,  cloths,  stuffs,  linens,  mirrors,  and 
porcelain.  Bohemia  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  glass,  linen, 
and  paper. 

The  various  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  which  the  Austrian 
Empire  is  composed  are  united  under  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
the  head  of  which  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria  in 
1804,  abandoning  his  former  style  of  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  King  of  the  Romans.     In  1866,  the  Emperor  Francis- 
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Joseph  was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Prussia, 
to  resign  the  title  of  head  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and 
was  excluded  from  interfering  in  the  politics  of  Grermany 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  provinces.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was,  with  great  pomp  and  antique  ceremony, 
crowned  King  of  Hungary,  and  Austria  became  a  bipartite 
state,  consisting  of  an  Austrian  monarchy  and  a  Magyar  king- 
dom, each  possessing  its  own  laws,  its  own  parliament,  and  its  own 
ministers.  The  main  feature  in  the  constitution  of  Austria  is  a 
double  legislature,  consisting  of  the  Provincial  Diets,  repre- 
senting the  various  countries  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  Central 
Diet,  called  the  Reichsrath  or  Council  of  the  Empire.  In 
Hungary  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  King  and  the 
Diet  or  Reichstag  conjointly.  The  Reichstag  consists  of  an 
upper  and  lower  house  known  as  the  House  of  Magnates  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  respectively.  By  the  Berlin 
Treaty  of  1878  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina are  to  be  occupied  and  administered  by  Austria- 
Hungary,  excepting  the  sandjak  of  Novi- Bazar,  where,  with 
certain  privileges  granted  to  Austria-Hungary,  Turkish  admin- 
istration continues  still  in  force.  There  are  universities  at 
Prague,  Vienna,  Cracow,  Lemberg,  Gratz,  Innsbruck,  and 
Pesth.  The  yearly  revenue  of  the  Empire  is  estimated  at 
£60,000,000,  and  the  public  debt  at  £341,000,000  sterling. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman-catholic;  but  other 
sects  of  Christians  are  tolerated.  The  manners  of  the  Aus- 
trians  differ  little  from  those  of  their  German  neighbours ;  but 
in  general  information  they  are  inferior  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Saxony.  Few  names  of  any  celebrity  adorn  the  literary  an- 
nals of  Austria. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  Austrian  Empire  ?  What  is  its 
extent  in  square  miles?  What  countries  does  it  contain?  What 
are  the  chief  towns  in  Lower  and  Upper  Austria?  In  Bohemia? 
In  Moravia?  In  Galicia?  In  Illyria?  In  Hungarv?  In  Tran- 
sylvania? In  Dalmatia?  Name  the  mountains,  the  lakes,  the 
rivers. 

Where  are  Essek,  Olmutz,  Trent,  Gratz,  Innsbruck,  Austerlitz, 
Kronstadt,  Lemberg,  Tokay,  Prague,  Vienna,  Pesth,  Presburg? 
etc.  Trace  the  course  of  the  Maros, — of  the  iSave, — of  the  Elbe,— 
of  the  March,--of  the  Theiss,  etc.    Where  is  Platten  See?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  the  Austrian 
Empire  situated  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  the 
general  aspect  of  its  German  territory?  What  is  the  general  aspect 
of  Hungary  and  Galicia?    What  is  remarkable  in  the  climate 
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of  Hungary  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  ?  With  what  is  the 
soil  occupied  in  many  parts  of  the  north  ?  What  part  of  Hungary 
is  fiiYOurahle  to  the  growth  of  the  vine?  What  celebrated  wine 
does  it  produce  ?  What  kind  of  climate  preyails  in  Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia, and  the  archduchy  of  Austria?  In  what  productions  are 
those  countries  rich  ?  Is  Austria  rich  in  mineral  wealth  ?  Where 
are  valuable  mines  of  gold  and  silver  found?  What  precious 
mineral  is  found  in  Hungary  alone  ?  For  what  metals  are  GEurinthia 
and  Styria  particularly  noted?  What  is  remarkable  about  the 
quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  ?  What  metals  are  found  in  Ghdida  ? 
What  remarkable  mines  are  wrought  at  Wieliczka,  near  Cracow  ? 

What  is  the  state  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  in 
Austria?  Are  there  many  canals  and  railways  in  the  country? 
What  are  the  principal  manufiustures  in  Vienna  ?  For  what  manu- 
factures is  Bohemia  noted  ? 

When  was  Austria^s  political  influence  excluded  from  Germany? 
When  was  the  Emperor  crowned  King  of  Hungary  ?  What  is  uie 
present  form  of  government  in  Austria  and  Hungary?  What 
Turkish  provinces  are  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878  to  be  occupied 
and  admmistered  by  Austria-Hungai^?  What  part  of  these 
provinces  is  exempted  from  this  administration?  How  noany  oni- 
versities  are  in  Austria-Hungary  ?  Name  the  towns  in  which  they 
are  situated?  To  what  sum  does  its  yearly  revenue  amount?  What 
is  the  prevailing  religion  in  Austria?  Bjy  what  peculiarities  are 
the  manners  of  the  Austrians  characterized  ?  Do  the  literary 
annals  of  Austria  present  many  celebrated  names  ? 


DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


A'GRAM,  a  strong  town,  the  capi- 
tal of  Croatia,  near  the  Save.  Pop. 
19^7.-46"  62^  N.  lat.  16°  (f  E.  long. 

Ar'ad,  a  strong  town  of  Hungary, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maros,  with 
a  great  trade  in  com  and  cattle.  Pop. 
32,725. 

Aus^terlitz,  a  town  of  Moravia, 
where  Napoleon  I.  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  united  forces  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  in  1805.  Pop. 
3300. 

Aus'^trla,  the  archduchy  of,  the 
hereditary  dominion  of  the  imperial 
family  of  Austria;  it  is  divided  by 
the  river  Ens  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria.  Extent,  12,300  square  miles. 
Pop.  2,727,266. 

BALDEN,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Lower  Austria,  celebrated  for  its 
hot  springs  and  baths.    Pop.  8412. 

Ban'at  (The)  of  Temes,  formerly 
the  name  of  that  portion  of  S.  Hun- 
gary lying  between  the  Theiss  and 
the  Maros. 

Bohe'mia,  a  province  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire,  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Qermany,  and  surrounded 
by  mountains.    It  is  very  fertile,  and 


rich  in  mineral  products.  Extent, 
20,050  square  miles.    Pop.  6,140JM4. 

Bot^sen  or  Bolsa^no,  a  fine  town 
of  the  Tyrol,  on  the  Eisach.  Pop.9966. 

Bnu/aa,  the  largest  island  of  Dal- 
matia,  in  the  Adriatic    Pop.  16^496. 

Brix'en,  a  town  of  the  Tyrol,  at  (he 
confluence  of  the  Riens  and  ti^e  Eis- 
ach.   Pop.  4349. 

Bro'dy,  a  town  in  Galieia,  with 
considerable  commerce.   Pop.  18^880. 

Brunn,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  on 
theSchwarsa.  Itsmannfiictiiresand 
trade  are  extensive.  Pop.  78,771.— 
49, 11  N.  16, 86  E. 

Bu'da  or  (yfen,  the  capital  of  Hub- 
gary,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dan- 
ube, opposite  Pesth,  with  which  city 
it  is  connected  by  a  splendid  sospen- 
sion  bridge.  The  two  cities  an 
frequently  spoken  of  as  one,  and 
called  Bnda-Pesth.  Bnda  is  famous 
for  its  baths,  and  the  environs  pro- 
duce excellent  wines.  Pop.  iisn*— 
47.  29  N.  19, 8  E. 

BudVeis,  a  fortified  town  of  Bo- 
hemia, on  the  Moldan,  with  flottrish- 
ing  manufactures.    Pop.  17y418. 

Bukowi'na,  a  province  of  the  Aos* 
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trUn  Empire,  on  the  8.E.  of  Qalicia. 
Extent,  4014  aqoare  miles.  Pop. 
618,404. 

CA-TO  D'lS-TRIA,  a  seaport  of 
Istria,  on  a  small  island  in  the  Galf 
of  Trieste,  connected  with  the  main- 
land hj  a  bridge.    Pop.  7539. 

Carin'^thia,  a  former  dachy  of  II- 
lyria,  now  a  province  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  Chief  industry,  cattle-rear- 
ing. Area,  4006  square  miles.  Pop. 
337,694. 

Carls^bad,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  situ- 
ated in  a  charming  valley,  watered 
by  the  Tepel.  Its  hot  baths  are 
among  the  most  famous  in  Europe. 
Pop.  7276. 

Camio^  a  former  duchy  of  II- 
tyri%  now  a  province  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  It  is  noted  for  its  quick- 
silver mines.  Area,  8867  square 
miles.    Fop.  466334. 

Carpa^thian  Mountains,  a  range 
which  extends  above  600  miles,  from 
the  N.W.  border  of  Hungury  to  the 
Dannbe  on  the  finntier  of  wallachia. 
It  separates  Hungary  from.  Moravia, 
Galiciay  and  the  Bukowina;  and 
Transylvania  from  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia.  The  mountains,  to  the 
height  of  8600  feet,  are  generally 
covered  with  forests  of  pine  and 
beech.  The  most  elevated  peak, 
Ruaka,  is  9912  feet  high. 

Catta^ro^  a  strong  seaport  near  the 
8.  extremity  of  DaJmatia,  on  a  gulf 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Adriatic. 
Pop.  9017^—12, 27  N.  18, 46  E. 

Coraoni.    See  Komom. 

Cim^cow,  or  Kralcow,  a  district  in 
Galida,  for  some  tinro  a  republic, 
under  the  protection  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia:  but,  in  1846, 
was  incorporated  wita  the  Austrian 
Empire. 

Cra'^cow,  a  dty  in  Galicia,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Fidaod,  is  situated  in  a  fine  valley 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  has  a 
cathedral,  where  the  kings  of  Poland 
WMB  crowned,  and  where  many  df 
their  tombs  are  preserved.  Pop. 
49336.— 60, 3  N.  19, 66  E. 

Crott'tia  and  Sdavo'nia,  one  of  the 
soattieni  provinces  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  It  has  Hungary  and  Styria 
to  rae  north,  Illyria  and  the  Adriatic 
to  the  west,siid  Dalmatia  and  Turkey 
to  the  south.    Pop.  1,846,160. 

Caer'nowitc  or  Tcher'nowitx,  the 
eapital  of  Bukowina,  on  the  Pruth. 
Pop.  88,884. 


DALMATIA,  a  province  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  It  consists  of  a 
long  strip  of  mainland  and  numerous 
islands  along  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  Almost  its  whole  surface 
is  covered  by  the  Dinaric  Alps.  The 
islands  on  the  Adriatic  coast  are  also 
mountainous;  their  chief  products 
are  timber,  wine,  oil,  figs,  and  com. 
Area,  12,350  square  miles.  Pop. 
466,961. 

Dan'^ube.    See  Gbbmaits-,  p.  190. 

Debrec'ain,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  E.  of  the  Theiss,  with  various 
manufactures  and  considerable  trade. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  numerously  at- 
tended Calvinistic  college.  Pop. 
46,111.-47,32  N.  21, 38  E. 

Dnies'ter.    See  Russia,  p.  169. 

Drave,  a  large  river  whidi  rises  in 
the  Tyrol,  flows  through  Carinthia 
and  StyrU,  separates  Croatia  and 
Sclavonia  fh>m  Hungary,  and  joins 
the  Danube  below  Essek. 

E^'GER,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  Here  Wal- 
lenstein  was  assassinated  in  1634. 
Pop.  13,390. 

Elbe.    See  Pbussia,  p.  179. 

Ens  or  Enns,  a  river  which  has  its 
source  in  Salzburg,  divides  the  arch- 
duchy of  Austria  into  two  provinces, 
the  Upper  and  the  Lower,  and  falls 
into  the  Danube. 

Erlau'',  a  fortified  town  of  Hun- 
gary, on  the  W.  of  the  Theiss,  with 
considerable  trade.    Pop.  19,150. 

Ess'ek  or  Eszek'',  a  strongly  forti- 
fied town,  the  capital  of  Sdavonia, 
situated  on  the  Drave.    Pop.  17,247. 

FIU^E,  a  seaport  with  a  territory, 
situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Quamero; 
it  is  a  f^e  port,  and  formerly  pos- 
sessed an  extensive  trade.  Pop.  of 
town,  13,314;  of  territory,  17,884.— 
46,  20  N.  14,  26  E. 

FUnfkirchen  (Ftinflceerken),  a 
town  of  South  Hungary,  105  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Bnda.    Fop.  23,868. 

GALrCIA  and  Lodome^ria,  the 
north-eastern  province  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire,  separated  from  Hun- 
gary by  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
Agriculture  is  in  a  low  state;  and 
manufactures,  though  gradually  ex- 
tending, are  still  on  a  confined  scale. 
The  foreign  trade  is  very  limited. 
Extent,  80,167  square  miles.  Pop., 
with  Cracow,  6,444,689. 

Gor^itz  or  Gors,  a  town  on  the  Is- 
onzo,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name.  Here  Charles  X.  of 
France  died  in  1836.    Pop.  16,659. 
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Gradis'ca,  a  town  on  the  Isonzo, 
the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name. 

Oran,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Danube,  with  a  fine  cathedral.  Pop., 
including  the  suburbs,  8780. 

Gratz,  a  handsome  town,  the  capi- 
tal of  Styria,  on  the  Muhr;  it  is  the 
seat  of  a  university.  Pop.  81,119. — 
47,  4  N.  16,  27  E. 

Grosswar'dein,  a  strong  city  of 
Hungary,  on  the  Koros.  Pop.,  in- 
cluding the  suburbs,  28,698. 

HERMANN'STADT,  the  capital 
of  a  government  of  the  same  name 
(sometimes  also  called  the  Saxon- 
land)  in  Transylvania,  situated  on 
the  Szeben.    Pop.  18,998. 

Hun'gary,  the  kingdom  of,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Empire  lying  to 
the  S.  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
comprising  the  provinces  of  Hungary 
Proper,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and 
Sclavonia,  and  the  free  town  of 
Flume,  with  its  territory.  Area, 
126,040  square  miles.  Fop.  16,509,456. 
Hungary  Proper  contains  an  area  of 
88,250  square  miles.   Pop.  11,630,397. 

ID'RIA,  a  town  in  Camiola,  with 
valuable  mines  of  quicksilver.  Pop . 
3960. 

Iglau^,  a  town  of  Moravia,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  with  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  woollens. 
Pop.  20,049.-49,  23  N.  15,  36  E. 

Illyr'ia,  part  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire, once  an  independent  kingdom, 
comprehending  Carinthia,  Camiola, 
Goritz,  Gradisca,  l8tria,and  Trieste. 
It  is  a  mountainous  country,  with 
fertile  valleys,  abounding  in  mineral 
wealth — quicksilver,  copper,  iron, 
silver,  marble,  jasper,  and  garnets. 
The  most  important  mamiTactures 
are  those  of  copper,  iron,  and  steel ; 
the  commerce  consists  chiefly  of  the 
transit-trade  between  Vienna  and 
Trieste.  Extent,  10,940  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,404,653. 

Inn,  a  river  which  rises  in  Switzer- 
land, crosses  the  Tyrol,  and,  aft«r 
forming  the  boundary  between  Ba- 
varia and  Austria,  joins  the  Danube 
at  Passau. 

Inns'l>ruck,  the  capital  of  the  Ty- 
rol, on  the  Inn,  on  the  direct  route 
from  Germany  to  Italy.  It  stands 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys 
of  the  Alps,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
university.    Pop.  16,324. 

Is'tria,  a  peninsula  between  the 
Gnlf  of  Trieste  and  the  Quamero 
Isles.    Pop.  a68;968. 


JAR'OSLAW,  a  town  of  Galicia 
and  Lodomeria,  on  the  San,  with  an 
imperial  cloth  manufactory.  Pop. 
11,166. 

KARLS'BURG,  a  town  of  Tran- 
sylvania, on  the  MaroB,  with  a  strong 
fortress.    Pop.  7966. 

Karrstadt,  a  strong  town  of  Croa- 
tia, on  the  Kulpa.    Pop.  5175. 

Ka'sohaw,  an  important  city  of 
Hungary,  on  the  Hemad.   P.  21,742. 

Kctslcemet,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss. 
Pop.  41,196.^46,  55  N.  19,  44  E. 

Kla^genAirt  or  Cla'genfurt,  the 
capital  of  Carinthia,  on  the  Glan. 
Pop.  15,285. 

Klau'senbnrg,  the  capital  of  Tran- 
sylvania, beautifully  situated  on  the 
Little  Szamos.    Pop.  26,382. 

Komorn''  or  Comom'',  a  strongly 
fortified  town  of  Hungary,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Waag.    Pop.  12,256. 

Ko^niggratz,  a  fortified  town  in 
Bohemia,  on  the  Elbe.  Near  it  was 
fought  the  decisive  battle  of  Sadowa, 
which  closed  the  war  between  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  in  1866.    Pop.  5489. 

Krem'nitz,  a  town  in  the  N.W.  of 
Hungary,  celebrated  for  its  mhies  of 
gold  and  silver.    Pop.  8442. 

Kron'stadt,  a  strong  town  in  the 
S.E.  of  Transylvania,  with  consider- 
able trade  and  manufactures.  Pop., 
including  the  suburbs,  27,766. 

LAY^ACi?,  the  capital  of  Caf^ 
niola,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name* 
with  a  great  transit-trade  between 
Germany  and  Trieste.  Pop.  28,fiM. 
—46,  2  N.  14, 80  E. 

Lem'l)erg,  the  capital  of  Gallda 
and  Lodomeria,  on  the  Peltew:  it  is 
the  seat  of  a  university,  and  has  a 
thriving  trade.  Pop.  87,109.—^  68 
N.  24,  2  E. 

Les'ina,  an  island  of  Dalmatia,  in 
the  Adriatic,  S.  of  Brazza.  Pop. 
12,639. 

Linz,  a  fortified  town,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  Danube, 
with  considerable  trade  and  manu- 
factures. Pop.,  including  the  suborbe, 
33,394.-48, 18  N.  14. 18  E. 

Lis^'sa,  a  fruitful  island  of  Dalmsp 
tia,  in  the  Adriatic.    Pop.  5200. 

MARCH  or  Monf^va,  a  river  whieh 
rises  in  the  lofty  Schneeberg,  at  the 
junction  of  Bohemia,  Mora'via,  mod. 
Silesia,  flows  S.  through  MoraTia, 
separates  the  archduchy  of  AnstrU 
from  Hungary,  and  fiUIs  into  tihe 
Danube  above  Presburg. 
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Maros',  ft  river  which  rises  in  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  on  the  £. 
border  of  TranffvWania,  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  Banat,and  &lls  into 
the  Theiss. 

Mele'da,  an  island  of  Dalmatia,  in 
the  Adriatic,  supposed  hj  some  to 
have  been  the  ancient  Melita.  Pop. 
900. 

Military  Frontier,  a  long  tract  of 
country  extending  trom  the  Adriatic 
to  Transylvania.  Up  to  1872  it 
formed  a  province  of  the  Austrian 
Empire;  and  is  now  a  part  of  Hun- 
gary  Proper. 

Miskolcr',  a  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  W.  of  the  Theiss,  in  a  rich  wine 
and  com  country.  Pop.  21,191.-48, 
7  N.  SO,  47  E. 

Moldaa^  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which 
flows  northward  and  joins  the  Elbe 
below  Prague. 

Mora^via,  a  province  of  the  Aus- 
trian EmpLre,  between  Hungary  and 
Bohemia;  it  has  large  and  flourish- 
ing mannfactores  of  woollen,  linen, 
and  cotton,  with  a  great  transit-trade. 
Extent,  10^28  square  miles.  Pop. 
9,017,274. 

Mnr  or  MuAr,  a  river  which  flows 
through  Styria,  andjoins  the  Drave 
in  Hungary  below  Warasdin. 

NEU'SATZ,  a  fortified  town  of 
Hungary,  on  the  Danube,  opposite 
Petermurdein;  it  has  a  considerable 
trade  with  Turkey.    Pop.  19,119. 

Nev'sledler  See,  a  lake  in  the  W. 
of  Hniq;ary ;  it  is  24  miles  long  and 
•boat  10  broad. 

Nea'soM,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  Gran,  with  valuable  copper- 
mines  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.,  includ- 
ing the  suburbs,  11,780. 

OEa)ENBURO,  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, near  the  Neusiedler  Lake.— 
47,41N.ie,88E. 

OKmuts,  a  town  of  Moravia,  on  the 
river  March,  by  which  it  is  almost 
sorronnded.  It  is  strongly  fortified. 
Pra.  16,229. 

PESTif,  a  handsome  city  of  Hun- 
gaiT,  on  the  Danube,  opposite  Buda, 
with  which  it  is  connected  bv  a  sus- 
pension bridge.  It  has  a  university 
richly  endowed,  and  commands  a 
great  inland  trade.  Pop.  200,476.— 
47, 80  N.  19, 4  E. 

Peterwar'dein,  a  strong  town  in 
Sdavonia,  on  the  Danube.  Here  the 
Anstriaiis,  under  Prince  Eugene, 
signally  defeated  the  Turks  in  1716. 
Pop.  4028. 

nKseii,  a  handsome  town  of  Bo- 


hemia, on  the  Beraon.with  flouritili- 
ing  trade  and  mannnctures.  Pop. 
23,681. 

Plat'ten  See  or  Lake  BaVaton,  in 
the  S.W.  of  Hungary,  48  miles  long, 
and  from  four  to  eight  broad.  Fish 
of  peculiar  species  abound  in  its 
waters. 

PoKten,  St,  a  fortified  town  in 
Lower  Austria,  85  miles  W.  from 
Vienna.    Pop.  7779. 

Prague,  a  handsome  and  strongly 
fortified  city,  the  capital  of  Bohemia, 
on  the  Moldau,  over  which  there  is 
here  a  beautiful  bridge.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  university,  the  oldest  in  Ger- 
many, having  been  founded  in  1848, 
and  is  famous  as  the  residence  of  the 
reformers  John  Hubs  and  Jerome  of 
Prague.  Here  the  astronomer  Tycho 
Brahe  died  in  1001.  Fop.  189,949.— 
60,  6  N.  14, 26  E. 

Pres^urg,  once  the  capital  of  Hun- 
gary. It  is  finely  situated  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  a  vast  plain, 
watered  by  the  Danube.  Pop.  w,640. 
—48, 10  N.  17, 8  E. 

Pross^nitx,  a  manufacturing  town 
of  Moravia,  18  miles  S.W.  from  01- 
mutz.    Pop.  16|787. 

RAAB,  a  town  of  Hungary,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Raab  with  the 
Danube.    Pop.  20,085. 

Ragu^sa,  a  strongly  fortified  sea- 
port of  Dalmatia,  on  a  peninsula  in 
the  Adriatic  Pop.  6806.— 42, 88  N. 
18,  7  E. 

ReicA'^enberg,  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Bohemia,  on  the  Neisse ;  it  has  clotti 
and  other  manufliictures.  Pop.  28,894. 

Rovere^do,  a  town  in  the  S.  of  the 
Tyrol,  near  the  Adige,  with  a  strong 
castle.    Pop.  9068. 

SALZ'BURG,  a  province  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  Extent,  2752 
squaro  miles.    Pop.  158.169. 

Sal2l)nrg,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  finely  situated  on  the  Sal- 
aach,  amid  romantic  scenery.  Hera 
the  musical  composer  Mozart  was 
bom  in  1766.  In  its  vicinity  are  the 
famous  salt-mines  of  Hallein.  Pop. 
20,386. 

San,  a  river  of  Galicia,  which  rises 
in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and 
flowing  N.W.  falls  into  the  Vistula, 
near  Sandomir. 

Save,  a  large  river  which  rises  near 
Villaoh  in  Garinthia,  flows  through 
Croatia,  separates  Sclavonia  from 
Turkey,  and  falls  into  the  Danube  at 
Belgrade. 

Schem'^nits,  a  town  In  the  N.W. 
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of  Uangary,  famoas  for  its  mines  of 
gold,  silyer,  and  lead.  Here  is  a 
celebrated  mining  school.  Pop.,  in- 
cluding suburbs,  14,029.-48,  27  N. 
18, 60  E. 

Sehwatz,  a  town  of  the  Tyrol,  on 
the  Inn,  with  mines  of  silver  and 
copper  in  its  vicinitf.    Pop.  3166. 

Sclavo^nia  and  Groa'tia,  one  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  Extent,  8843  sqnare  miles. 
Pop.  1346,150. 

Semlin,  a  fortified  town  of  Scla- 
▼onia,  near  the  junction  of  the  Save 
with  the  Danube.    Pop.  8915. 

Sile'sia,  a  province  of  Austria. 
Area,  1962  sq.  m.    Pop.  513,862. 

Spala'tro  or  Spala'^to,  a  seaport  of 
Dalmatia,  on  the  Adriatic,  near  the 
andent  8alt/na  and  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  Diocletian.    Pop.  12,196. 

Spiz'za,  a  seaport  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  Dalmatia,  ceded  to 
AuBtria-IIungary  by  the  Berlin 
Treaty  of  1878. 

Stemni>erg,  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Galicia,  with  manufactures  of  wool- 
lens, linens,  and  hosiery.    P.  18^609. 

Sttfy'er,  a  town  of  Upper  Austria, 
on  the  Ens,  with  large  iron-works 
and  manufactures.    Pop.  18,392. 

Stnhlweiss'enburg,  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, near  Lake  Balaton,  with  large 
manufactures  and  cattle -markets. 
Pop.  22,683. 

Sty'ria,  a  province  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  between  the  archduchy  of 
Austria  and  Croatia.  It  is  a  mom- 
tainous  country  with  fiartile  valleys. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  extensively 
reared,  and  mining  is  the  principid 
branch  of  industry.  The  mountains 
are  clothed  with  oak,  beech,  and 
pine.  Extent,  8656  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,187,990. 

Sudetle  Mountains,  a  semicircular 
range  of  the  Hercynian  chain,  which 
separates  Austria  finm  Saxony  and 
Prussia;  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  Erzgebirge  and  the 
Riesengebirge, «.«.,  the  Ore  and  the 
Giant  Mountabis, 

/S'aeg'cdin,  a  town  of  Hungary,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Theiss  and  the 
Maros.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
raanufhetaring  and  commercial  im- 
portance. Pop.  70,179.-46,  17  N. 
20, 10  E. 

TARNO'POL,  a  town  of  Qalicia, 
on  the  Sered.    Pop.  20,067. 

Tem^eswar,  a  city  of  S.  Hungary. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Bega  Canal,  and 
Is  strongly  fortified.    Pop.  82,228. 


Tes'clien,  a  fortified  town  of  Silesia, 
on  the  Olsa,  with  considerable  mann* 
fiustures.    Pop.  9779. 

Theiss  rTice),  a  large  river  of 
Hungary,  formed  1^  two  streams, 
the  Black  and  White  Theiss.  After 
a  S.  course  of  500  miles,  it  flows  into 
the  Danube  below  Peterwardein,  and 
is  navigable  almost  to  its  source,  on 
the  borders  of  Galicia. 

TAerer'sienstadt  or  TAeresiano^pol, 
a  town  (or  rather  a  collection  of  vil- 
lages) in  the  S.E.  of  Hungary,  sitn- 
ated  on  a  wide  plain.  Pop.  66,828.— 
46,  6  N.  19,  42  £. 

Tokay',  a  town  of  Hungary,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Theiss  and  the 
Bodrog.  Its  wine  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  costly  in  Europe.  FOp. 
5012. 

TopOits,  a  town  fn  the  N.W.  of 
Bohemia,  famous  for  ltd' hot  baihflL 
Pop.  ll,6ia 

Transylva'nia,  a  provfaiee  of  fhe 
Austrian  Empire,  to  tiie  £.  of  tfnn- 
gary.  Its  mineral  prodoee  is  a 
great  source  of  wealth;  there  an 
numerous  gold-mines,  and  almost 
every  stream  is  auriferous.  Extend 
21,100  sqnare  miles.    Pop.  9;ll5^Qa4. 

Trent  or  Trient,  a  city  of  the 
Tyrol,  on  the  Adige.  It  is  the  2H- 
dentum  of  the  Romans,  and  is  famous 
for  the  Council  of  Roman-cathoHe 
prelates,  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
held  here  from  1646  to  1668^  fbr  the 
purpose  of  suppresring  the  Reforma- 
tion.  Pop.  17,078.-46, 4  N.  11, 10  B. 

Triesttf'  or  Triesf,  the  ancient  nr- 
getUt  the  principal  seaport  of  tbe 
Austrian  cSmpire,  sitoated  on  a  golf 
of  the  same  name,  at  tiie  N.B.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Adriatie.  F)i>p.l0e,8M. 
45, 88  N.  18, 46  E. 

Troppao',  a  fortified  towA,  fhe  cap- 
ital of  Silesia,  on  the  Oppa.  Fop. 
20,366. 

Tyrol'  and  Yorarl^berg;  a  provinee 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  lyteg  be- 
tween Yenetia  and  Bavwia,  and 
traversed  in  its  whole  extmit  by  the 
Rhstian  Alps.  It  hM  a  great  tran- 
sit-trade be^een  Germany  and  Italy. 
Extent,  10,961  sqnare  miles.  Fop. 
885,789. 

y  ERSETZ'  or  Wersehitz',  a  forti- 
fied town  of  Hungary,  41  miles  S.  of 
Temeswar.    Pop.  21^06. 

Vixm'ha  {Oerm,  wlen),  the  an- 
cient VindeMnOf  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  the  seat  of  a  celebrated 
university,  founded  in  1865.  It  is 
situated  in  a  rich  and  pictaresqne 
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eoantry,  on  fhe  right  bank  of  the 
Danabe,  and  is  intersected  by  two 
small  but  rapid  streams,  the  Wien 
and  the  Alster.  Pop.,  incladiog  the 
saborbe,  etc,  1,001,999.-48, 12  N.  16, 
23  E. 

WIELICZ^A,  a  town  of  Oalicia, 
near  which  are  tilie  most  extensive 
salt-mines  in  the  world.    Pop.  4946. 

Wien''er-Nen''8tadt,  a  strongly  for- 
tified town  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the 
Neostadt  Canal.    Pop.  19,178. 

ZA'TBA,  the  capital  of  Dalmatia, 


on  the  Adriatic.  It  is  strongly  for- 
tified, and  has  an  excellent  harbour. 
Pop.  8014.— 44,  7  N.  16, 14  E. 

Zirk^nits,  a  remarkable  lake  in  the 
duchy  of  Camlola,  in  Ulyria.  It  is 
surrounded  by  limestone  heights,  and 
contains  18  subterraneous  cavities, 
through  which  its  waters,  at  certain 
seasons,  disappear. 

Zom4>or,  a  town  of  S.  Hungary, 
near  the  Franz  Canal,  with  a  large 
trade  in  com  and  cattle.  P<^.  24,800 


ASIA 
Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  W.  by  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, the  River  Ural,  the  Caspian  Sea,  Caucasus  Mountains, 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Archipelago,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  Red  Sea ;  S. 
by  the  Indian  Ocean ;  E.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  area,  in- 
cluding the  islands,  is  estimated  at  about  18  million  square 
miles.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  about  824  millions. 
Prevailing  Races, — ^the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Turks,  Arabs, 
Pennaiis. 

Conntrles.  Chief  Towns. 

Turkey  in  Asia. Smyrna,  Aleppo,   Damascus,  Jerusalem, 

mgdad. 

Arabia Mecca,  Medina,  Mocha. 

Persia Teheran,  Ispahan,  Shiraz. 

Afthanintan Cabnl,  Candahar,  Herat. 

Bdoochiatan Kelat,  Gnndava. 

Hindostan  or  India Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Delhi,  Benares. 

(_    Panomping. 

Chfaese  Empire : 

China Pekin,  Nankin,  Canton. 

Tibet Lassa,  Teshoo  Lomboo. 

Mongolia. Oorea,  Maimatchin. 

Manchooria. Monkden,  Kirin-Oola,  Newchwanj;. 

fiastem  Turkestan  ...Kashgar,  Yarkand,  Khotan  or  Uchi. 

Corea. King-ki-tao. 

Wattam  Titfkestan Bokharat  Khiva.  _    . 

ATifltT>  Buawa. Tobolsk,  Irkutek,  Tiflis,  Turkesten,  Tash- 

kend,  Samarcand. 
Japan Tokio  or  Jeddo,  Kioto  or  Miaco,    Naga- 
saki. 

IflLAMDS.— Cyprus,    Ceylon,    Sumatra,    Java,    Borneo, 

0 
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Celebes,  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  Philippme  Islands, 
Formosa,  Japan  Islands,  Saghalien,  Aleutian  Islands,  Wran- 
gell  Land,  New  Siberia. 

Mountains. — Ural,  Altai,  Aldan,  Thian-shan,  Kuen- 
lun,  Himalaya,  Hindoo -Koosh,  the  Ghauts,  Caucasus, 
Ararat,  Taurus,  Lebanon,  Sinai,  Horeb. 

Seas  and  Gulfs.  —  Bed  Sea,  Arabian  Sea,  Persian 
Gulf,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Gulf  of  Martaban,  Chinese  Sea, 
Gulfs  of  Siam  and  Tonquin,  Tellow  Sea,  Sea  of  Japan, 
Gulf  of  Tartary,  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Sea  of  Eamtschatka, 
Gulfs  of  Anadir  and  Obi,  Caspian  Sea,  Sea  of  Aral. 

Stbaits. — ^Babelmandeb,  Ormuz,  Palk*s  Strait,  Malac- 
ca, Sunda,  Macassar,  Strait  of  La  Perouse,  Behring^s  Strait. 

Peninsulas. — Eamtschatka,  Corea,  Malay. 

Capes.  —  Severe  or  North-east  Cape,  Baba,  Ras  al 
Had,  Mussendom,  Comorin,  Negrais,  Romania,  Cam- 
bodia, Lopatka,  East  Cape. 

EiYERS.  —  Ob  or  Obi,  Yenesei,  Lena,  Amoor  or 
Saghalien,  Hoang-ho,  Yang-tse-kiang,  Maykiang,  Saluen, 
Irrawady,  Brahmapootra,  Gkmges,  Indus,  Oxus  or  Amoo, 
Jaxartes  or  Sir-Daria,  Euphrates,  Tigrb,  Kur,  Jordan. 

Lakes. — Baikal,  Balkash  or  Tengiz,  Dead  Sea. 

BEMARKS. 

Asia  extends  from  1**  20'  to  78°  25'  N.  lat.,  and  from  26*  to 
190°  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  to 
the  Islands  of  Japan,  on  Ihe  parallel  of  40^  is  about  6000  miles ; 
its  breadth,  from  the  S.  extremity  of  Malacca  to  Cape  Serero 
in  Siberia,  is  about  5400  miles.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  gpreat 
divisions  of  the  earth,  containing  about  a  thu'd  of  the  whole 
land  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  hmnan  race. 

Every  variety  of  climate  and  of  soil  occurs  in  this  yast 
region.  It  is  watered  by  magnificent  rivers,  and  intersected 
by  stupendous  mountains,  among  which  is  the  Himalaya  chain, 
the  loftiest  in  the  world. 

In  many  respects  Asia  is  the  most  interesting  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Here  man  was  created,  and  hence  proceeded  the  tide 
of  population  which  spread  in  time  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  was  the  theatre  as  well  of  all  the  grand  dispensations  by 
which  God  prepared  the  world  for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
as  of  the  labours  and  sufferings  by  which  our  Saviour  accom- 
plished the  salvation  of  mankind. 
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EXERCISES. 

What  Hre  the  boundaries  of  Asia?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population?  Name  the  priu- 
ci|Md  countries  which  it  contains.  What  are  their  chief  towns? 
Name  the  chief  islands  of  Asia,  and  point  them  out  on  the  map. 
Name  the  principal  mountains,  and  trace  them  on  the  map.  Name 
and  point  out  the  seas  and  gulfs.  What  are  the  chief  straits  ? 
Point  them  out.  Name  and  point  out  the  capes.  What  are  the 
principal  rivers  ?  Trace  their  course.  What  are  the  chief  lakes  ? 
Where  are  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  Turkestan,  China,  Asiatic 
Russia,  Japan?  etc.  What  is  the  capital  of  Hindostan ?  Of  Tibet  ? 
OfCorea?    Of  Persia?    Of  China?  etc. 

Where  are  C^lon,  Borneo,  Cyprus,  Celebes,  Sumatra,  Java, 
the  Japan  Islands?  etc.  Where  are  Mount  Caucasus,  Lebanon, 
Taurus,  Horeb,  Ararat,  the  Altai  Mountains,  Sinai?  etc.  Where 
are  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Persian  Gulf?  etc. 

Where  are  the  Straits  of  Ormuz,  of  La  Perouse,  of  Behring,  of 
Malacca,  Babelmandeb  ?  etc.  Where  are  Cape  Comorin,  Negrais, 
Lopatka?  etc.  Trace  the  course  of  the  Hoang-ho,  the  Ganges, 
the  Obi,  the  Tigris,  the  Yenesei,  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus  ?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  Asia  ex- 
tend? What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  proportion  does 
it  bear  to  the  other  great  divisions  of  the  earth?  What  is  its 
extent,  including  its  islands  ?  Can  it  boast  of  magnificent  rivers 
and  mountains?  In  what  respects  is  Asia  the  most  interesting 
quarter  of  the  globe? 

TURKEY  IN  ASIA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
the  Straits  of  Constantinople,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Russia ; 
W.  by  the  Archipelago  and  the  Levant ;  S.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Arabia ;  E.  by  Persia  and  Russia.  It  contains 
about  754,102  square  miles.  Its  population  is  estimated 
at  about  12,792,000. 

Diyisions.  ^  Chief  Towns. 

Asia   Minor,    comprehending 

Anatolia Smyrna,  Brusa,  Scutari,  Kutaiah, 

Angora. 

Caramania. Konieh,  Adana,  Tarsus,  Kaisariah. 

Sivas  or  Koum Tokat,  Sivas,  Amasia. 

Armenia Erzroum,  Trebizond. 

Kurdistan Van,  Bitlis. 

Irak-Arabi  IChaidea) Bagdad,  Bassorah,  Hillah. 

Algezira  {Mesopotamia) Diarbekir,  Mosul ,  Orfa. 

Syria Aleppo,  Damascus,  Antioch,  Ha- 

mah,  Horns,  Tripoli,  Beyrout. 
Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land.. Jerusalem,  Acre,  Tabaria,  Nablous, 

Jaffa,  Gaza. 
The  Turkish  provmces  of  Hedjaz,  Yemen,  and  El-Hasa  are 
noticed  under  **  Arabia." 
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Islands. — Cyprus,  Ipsera,  Kos,  Lesbos,  Fatmos,  HLodes, 
Sainos,  Scarpanto,  Scio. 

Mountains. — Taurus,  Olympus,  Ida,  Lebanon,  Ararat. 

Lakes. — ^Van,  Asphaltites  or  the  Dead  Sea. 

HiYERS. — Eizil-Irmak,  Sakaria,  Sarabat,  Meinder, 
Orontes,  Jordan,  Euphrates,  Tigris. 

EEMABR8. 

Turkey  in  Asia  (exclnsiye  of  the  Arabian  proyinces)  extends 
from  30**  to  42°  N.  lat.,  and  from  26**  to  48**  SO'  E.  long. 

fn  1878  Turkey  lost  10,000  square  miles  of  Asiatic  territory, 
having  ceded  to  Russia,  in  conformity  with  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  the  district  in  Armenia  north-west  of  Ararat,  in  which 
ore  situated  the  fortresses  of  Ears  and  Ardahan,  the  inland 
towns  of  Olti  and  Artvin,  and  the  port  and  adjoining  territory 
of  Batoum  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  Persia  the  town  and 
district  of  Ehotoor,  east  of  Lake  Van. 

Asiatic  Turkey  may  be  regarded  as  in  general  mountainous, 
although  it  has  many  extensive  plains  of  great  beauty  and  fer- 
tility. The  climate  is  delightful ,  and  the  soil,  particularly  in 
the  valleys,  extremely  productive.  Tillage  is  only  partially 
attended  to,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  country  being 
occupied  by  shepherds  and  their  flocks.  The  mountains  are 
clothed  with  woods,  and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  present 
the  appearance  of  continued  forests.  Of  the  domestic  animals, 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  sheep,  and  the  goats  of  Angora, 
from  the  hair  of  which  the  best  camlets  are  made.  The 
manufactures,  besides  Angorastuffs,  are  carpets,  shawls,  gold  and 
silver  thread,  leather,  and  silk  and  cotton  goods.  These,  with 
rhubarb  and  other  drugs,  form  the  chief  articles  of  commerce. 
With  the  exception  of  the  copper-mines  of  Tokat,  the  minerals 
are  neglected.     At  Brusa  there  are  hot  medicinal  springs. 

Turkey  in  Asia  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  regions  in 
the  ancient  world.  Among  the  cities  which  once  held  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  its  history,  but  are  now  either  in  ruins  oi 
totally  destroyed,  were  Troy,  Sardis,  Ephesus,  Antioch,  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Baalbec,  Tadmor  or  Palmyra,  Nineveh,  and  Babylon. 
The  country  is  now  inhabited  by  various  races.  The  Toroo- 
mans  occupy  the  high  ground  in  the  interior,  where  they  pas- 
ture their  flocks  during  the  summer,  descending  in  winter  to  the 
sheltered  valleys  in  the  vicinity  of  towns.  The  most  warlike 
and  predatory  tribes  are  the  Eoords,  most  of  whom  dwell  in 
tents,  a  few  only  having  fixed  habitations.    The  prevaQing 
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religion  is  the  Mohammedan;  and  the  Turks  of  Asia  are 
peculiarly  bigoted.  The  Greek  and  Armenian  Christians  are 
numerous ;  there  are  a  few  Jews ;  and  two  or  three  wandering 
tribes  still  retain  their  pag^  superstitions.  The  mountain- 
tracts  of  Lebanon  in  Syria  contain  a  number  of  tribes  nearly 
independent,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Druses,  Metoualis,  and 
Maronites,  the  last  being  Christians. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Turkey  in  Asia  ?  What  is  its  extent 
in  square  miles?  What  is  its  population?  Name  its  divisions. 
What  are  the  principal  towns  of  Asia  Minor?  Of  Algesira?  0 
Irak-Arabi?  Of  Kurdistan?  Of  Armenia?  OfS^ria?  Of  Pal- 
estine? Name  the  principal  island,  and  the  chief  mountains. 
Name  the  lakes.    Name  the  principal  rivers. 

Where  are  Jerusalem,  Smyrna,  Hillah,  Diarbekir,  Aleppo,  Da- 
mascus, Beyrout,  Antioch,  Asphaltites  or  the  Dead  Sea,  Jafia, 
Acre,  Tabana,  Mosul,  the  Meinder,  the  Jordan,  Angora,  the  Eu- 
phrates? etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Turkey  in 
Asia  situated  ?  What  territory  did  it  lose  in  1878  ?  What  is  its 
general  aspect?  What  is  the  nature  of  its  climate  and  soil?  Is 
the  countiy  extensively  cultivated  ?  How  is  the  greater  part  of  it 
occupied?  What  places  are  clothed  with  woods  and  forests? 
What  are  the  most  remarkable  of  the  domestic  animals  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  ?  Are  the  minerals  of  the  country  attended  to  ?  Where 
are  hot  medicinal  springs  found  ?  What  celebrated  ancient  cities 
are  now  either  in  ruins  or  totally  destroyed?  How  is  Asiatic 
Turkey  inhabited?  What  race  occupies  the  interior  of  the 
eount^?  Which  of  the  tribes  is  the  most  warlike  and  predatory  ? 
What  IS  the  prevailing  religion?  What  Christians  are  numerous 
in  Asiatic  Turkey?  Do  any  tribes  still  retain  tiieir  pagan 
superstitions?  Name  the  chief  tribes  in  the  mountain-tracts  ot 
Lebanon. 


ARABIA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Syria  and  the  Euphrates;  W.  by  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
£.  by  the  Gulf  of  Oman  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  contains 
about  1,219,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is  estimated 
at  about  3,700,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Hedjaz Mecca,  Medina,  Jiddah,  Tembo. 

Yemen Sana,  Mocha,  Damar,  Aden. 

Bl-Hasa El  Katif. 

N64jed Riadh. 

Oman.. Muscat,  Rostak,  Muttra. 

Hadramaut Makallah. 
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Island. — Bahrein. 
Gulfs. — Suez,  Akabah,  Oman. 
Mountains.— -Sinai,  Horeb,  Serbal,  Arafat. 
Capes. — Mussendom,  Ras  al  Had,  Babeknandeb. 

REMARKS. 

Arabia  extends  from  12°  40'  to  34°  N.  lat.,  and  from  32°  37' 
to  60°  £.  long.  Its  length,  from  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb 
to  the  Euphrates,  is  about  1500  miles;  its  breadth,  from  Bas 
al  Hi^d  to  Jiddah  on  the  Red  Sea,  is  about  1300  miles. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  Arabia  is  the  vast  extent 
of  sandy  deserts  which  surround  its  elevated  interior, — 
diversified  only  by  a  few  spots  of  fertility  called  oaaea  or 
islands.  Over  these  dreary  wastes  travellers  pass  in  large 
companies  or  caravans ;  exposed,  at  almost  every  step,  to  the 
inmiinent  peril  of  their  lives.  Their  sufferings  from  excessive 
beat  and  the  want  of  water  are  often  extreme ;  and  the  ocean, 
in  its  most  violent  agitation,  is  not  so  appalling  as  the  Aralnaa 
desert  in  a  storm,  when  the  sand,  lifted  from  its  bed,  over- 
whelms every  thing  in  its  way.  The  districts  on  the  coast  are 
fertile  and  beautiful,  producing  the  tamarind,  the  Indian-fig, 
the  date-palm,  the  cotton-shrub,  the  pomegranate  and  orange 
trees,  the  coffee-shrub,  and  the  amyris  opobalsamum,  which 
yields  the  celebrated  balm  of  Mecca.  Arabia  has  long  been 
famed  for  the  abundance  of  its  odoriferous  plants.  The  most 
noted  of  the  domestic  animals  are  the  horse  and  the  camel; 
the  latter  is  by  the  natives  called  emphatically  the  ship  of  the 
desert.  Of  the  wild  animals,  the  antelope,  the  wild  ass,  the 
wolf,  fox,  jackal,  hyena,  and  panther,  are  the  most  remarkable. 

The  desert  of  Arabia  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  wandering 
tribes  called  Bedouins,  dwelling  in  tents,  who  subsist  by  thdr 
flocks  and  by  the  plunder  of  passing  caravans.  The  ArabiuiB 
on  the  coast  lead  a  more  settled  life,  and  enjoy  the,  benefits 
of  commerce ;  the  valuable  pearl-fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
are  principally  in  their  hands 

The  provinces  of  Hedjaz  (the  Holy  Land  of  the  Moham- 
medans), Yemen  (the  native  country  of  the  coffee-plant),  and 
£1-Hasa,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  portions  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  The  Sultan  of  Oman,  erroneously  styled  the  Imaom 
of  Muscat,  has  sovereignty  over  the  coast  territory  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Sea  of  Oman,  from  the  southern  frontier  of 
£1-Hasa  round  to  near  the  centre  of  the  south  coast. 

The  religion  of  Mohammed,  who  was  bom  at  Mecca,  in  Hedjai, 
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A.D.  569,  is  professed  throughout  Arabia.  His  native  city, 
aud  Medina,  which  contains  his  tomb,  attract  vast  crowds  of 
pilgrims.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
sect  called  the  Wahabees  sprang  up  in  Arabia,  who  rejected 
the  divine  honours  paid  to  Mohammed,  considering  him  only  an 
inspired  prophet,  and  holding  as  their  peculiar  tenet  that  God 
alone  should  be  adored.  They  had  at  one  time  overrun  nearly 
all  Arabia  ;  but  Mohammed  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  and  his  son 
Ibrahim,  drove  them  from  Mecca  and  Medina.  Nedjed  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Wahabees. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Arabia?  What  is  its  extent  in 
square  miles  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population  ?  Name  its 
divisions.  What  are  the  principal  towns  or  Hedjaz  ?  Of  Yemen  ? 
Of  El-Hasa?  Of  Hadramant?  Of  Oman?  Of  Nedjed?  Name 
the  islands  and  mountains  of  Arabia.  Where  are  Mocha,  Mecca  ? 
etc. 

Between  what  degrees  oflatitnde  and  longitude  is  Arabia  situated  ? 
What  are  its  lenglh  and  breadth?  What  is  its  most  remarkable 
feature  ?  How  do  travellers  pass  over  its  dreary  wastes  ?  To  what 
suffBrini^  and  dangers  are  they  exposed  ?  What  is  the  appearance 
of  the  districts  on  the  coast  ?  What  valuable  trees  and  shrubs  do 
they  produce?  What  are  the  most  noted  domestic  animals  of 
Arabia?  Which  of  its  wild  animals  chieflv  deserve  notice?  By 
what  peo]^le  is  the  interior  of  Arabia  chiefly  inhabited  ?  How  do 
they  subsist?  In  what  manner  do  the  Arabs  on  the  coast  Hve? 
What  is  the  native  counter  of  the  coffee-plant  ?  What  religion  is 
professed  in  Arabia  ?  What  new  sect  sprang  up  about  the  middle 
of  the  eij^teenth  centuir?  What  was  thepeculiar  tenet  of  this 
sect?  What  progress  did  they  make?  Who  drove  them  from 
Mecca  and  Memna  ? 

PERSIA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Russia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Western 
Torkestan ;  W.  by  Turkey  in  Asia ;  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf; 
and  E.  by  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan.  It  contains  about 
636,000  square  miles.    Estimated  population,  5,000,000. 

Provinces.  Chief  TomiB . 

Azerbijan ...Tabriz,  Urumiah,  Maragha. 

Ghilan Besht. 

Mazanderan Sari,  Balfrush,  Amol. 

Elhorassan Mushed,  Nishapoor. 

Tezd Yezd. 

Iiak-Ajemi Teheban,  Ispahan,  Casbin,  Hama* 

dan,  Kermanshah. 

Lnristan Khorram-abad. 

Khnzistan Shuster. 

Faniitan  (theAnoientP6r«t«).Shiraz,  Bushire. 
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Prorinees.  CUifTovMw 

Laristan X«r. 

Kermiii* Kemmi,  GomibvooiL 

Astnlnd. Astrabud. 

Islands. — Onnnz,  KiRhm,  Kank. 
Lakes. — Umnu&h,  Bakhtegan,  Hamoon. 
Mountains. — Elbnn,  BSwoncL 
Ktvers. — Aras  or  Arazes,  Kiol-Oiizen. 


Persia  extends  from  26"*  to  89^  N.  lat,  and  ficom  44"*  to  63° 
E.  long.  Its  extreme  length,  from  the  rirer  Aras  to  the 
frontier  of  Beloochistan,  is  about  1300  miles ;  its  breadth,  from 
the  junction  of  the  Eaphrates  and  Tigris  to  the  borden  of 
Afghanistan,  is  about  800  miles. 

Persia,  called  Iran  by  the  natives,  is  in  general  mountainous. 
From  the  plain  of  Ispahan  to  Beloochistan,  there  is  a  succes- 
si<m  of  deserts ;  and  throughout  the  souUiem  proyinoes,  the 
plains  as  well  as  the  mountains  are  sterile  and  bare.  The 
northern  districts,  on  the  contrary,  are  remarkable  for  theur 
beauty  and  fertility.  The  rivers  of  Persia  are  few  and  small, 
— and,  instead  of  falling  into  the  sea,  most  of  them  flow  into 
lakes  in  the  interior.  Wbeat,  rice,  barley,  and  millet,  are  the 
most  usual  crops.  Among  the  trees  are  the  cedar,  the  cypress, 
and  other  species  of  pine,  and  the  sumach,  so  useful  in  dyeing 
and  tanning.  The  fruits  are  singularly  fine.  The  date,  the 
fig,  the  pomegranate,  the  almond,  the  peach,  and  tbe  apricot,  are 
natives  of  the  country;  and  the  vine  and  orange-tree  grow 
here  luxuriantly.  The  mulberry,  cotton-shrub,  and  sugar- 
cane, are  common  articles  of  culture.  The  horses  of  Persia,  if 
inferior  to  those  of  Arabia  in  speed,  surpass  them  in  beauty. 
The  sheep  are  remarkable  for  their  length  of  tail,  which  some- 
times weighs  more  than  30  pounds. 

The  Persians  proper  excel  in  the  production  of  jewellmy, 
sword-blades,  gold  and  silver  brocade,  carpets,  silks,  velvets, 
woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  and  camlets  of  goat  and  camel  hair. 
Politeness,  hospitality,  and  gaiety  characterize  the  Persian 
manners.  The  established  religion  is  the  Mohammedan ;  but 
there  are  upwards  of  50,000  Armenian  and  Nestorian  Christians, 
16,000  Jews,  and  about  7000  Par8ees,,and  some  who  still 
adhere  to  the  ancient  worship  of  fire.  The  government  is 
thoroughly  despotic 
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EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Persia  ?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population  ?  Into  what  pro- 
vinces is  it  divided?  Name  the  principal  towns.  Where  are 
Hamadan,  Ispahan,  Teheran,  Ormuz,  Bushire,  Casbin  ?  etc.  Name 
tiie  islands,  lakes,  mountains,  and  rivers. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Persia  situ- 
ated? What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  its  general 
aspect  ?  In  what  direction  does  a  continued  chain  of  deserts  ex- 
tend? What  is  the  appearance  of  the  mountains  and  plains  in 
the  south?  For  what  are  the  northern  districts  remarkable? 
What  are  the  most  usual  crops  ?  Mention  some  of  the  forest-trees. 
What  is  remarkable  in  the  fruits?  Mention  some  of  the  fruit- 
trees.  What  other  plants  and  shrubs  are  cultivated?  For  what 
qualities  are  the  horses  and  sheep  of  Persia  remarkable? 

In  what  manufactures  do  the  Persians  excel  ?  Bv  what  qualities 
are  their  manners  characterized  ?  What  is  the  established  religion 
of  Persia?  How  many  Christians  are  there?  To  what  worship 
do  the  Parsees  adhere ?    What  is  the  government  of  Persia? 


AFGHANISTAN 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Western  Turkestan ;  W.  by  Persia ;  S. 
by  Beloochistan ;  E.  by  Eastern  Turkestan  and  India. 
It  contains  about  260,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is 
estimated  at  about  4,000,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Gabnl Cabul. 

Jelalabad Jelalabad. 

Ghnznee. Ghuznee. 

Oandabar Candahar. 

Herat Herat. 

Afghan  Turkestan Koondooz,  Balkh. 

Mountains. — Hindoo  Eoosh,  Soliman  Mountains,  the 
Puropamisan  or  Ghor  Mountains. 

Rivers. — Cabul,  Helmund,  Heri-Rud,  Murghab. 

REIIARKS. 

Afghanistan  extends  from  28''  50"  to  ZV  30"  N.  lai,  and  from 
61»  to  74<»  40'  E.  long. 

Its  sorfaoe  is  remarkably  varied.  The  northern  districts  of 
Afghanistan  Proper  are  composed  of  rugged  mountains,  a 
branch  of  the  Himalaya,  many  of  their  summits  being  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.     They  enclose  several  fine  valleys, 
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which  afford  a  great  extent  of  rich  pasture.  The  southern 
part,  on  the  contrary,  has  Tast  and  dreary  plains  of  sand, 
which  is  blown  by  the  winds,  and  continuiJly  encroaches  on 
the  cultivated  and  productive  soil. 

The  Afghans  are  a  brave,  hardy,  and  warlike  race,  divided 
into  many  separate  tribes.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Moham- 
medan. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Afghanistan?    What  is  its  extent 
in  square  miles?    What  is  the  amount  of  its  population?    What 
are  its  divisions?     What  are  its  principal  towns?     Where  are 
Ghuznee,  Cabul,  etc.?    What  are  its  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes  V 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Afghanistan 
situated  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  countrv  in  the  north?  What  in  the  south?  What  is  the 
character  of  the  Afghans  ? 


BELOOCHISTAN 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Afghanistan;  W.  by  Persia;  S.  by 
the  Indian  Ocean;  E.  by  Hindostan.  Its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  100,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is  about 
1,000,000. 

Mountains.— The  Hala  range. 

Principal  Towns.— Kelat,  Gundava, 

BEMABKS. 

Beloochistan  extends  from  24°  b^  to  30°  20'  N.  lat,  and 
from  62"  to  69"  18'  E.  long. 

The  whole  country  is  mountainous,  except  towards  the 
north-west,  and  along  the  coast.  The  interior  is  generally 
barren  and  deficient  of  water ;  but  in  the  north-east  there  are 
fertile  plains.    The  country  is  said  to  be  rich  in  minerals. 

The  Beloochees  are  a  fierce  and  predatory  race.  The 
nominal  sovereign  is  the  Khan  of  Eelat ;  but  the  only  real 
government  is  that  exercised  by  the  chiefs  of  the  several 
tribes.    Mohammedanism  is  the  prevailing  religion. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Beloochistan  ?  What  is  its  esti- 
mated area?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population?  What  is 
the  principal  moimtain  range?    Name  the  chief  towns. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  BeloochistaD 
situated  ?  What  is  the  character  of  the  country  ?  What  is  stated 
regarding  the  north-east?  What  is  the  character  of  the  people? 
Who  is  uie  nominal  sovereign  ?    What  religion  is  professed  ? 
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HINDOSTAN  or  INDIA 
Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  separating  it 
from  Tibet;  W.  by  Afghanistan,  Beloochistan,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean ;  E.  by  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  the  Eastern  or  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula.  It 
contains  an  area  estimated  at  1,610,000  square  miles.  Its 
population  is  about  242,725,500. 

Principal  Proyinces  and  Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

I.  Independent  States : 

Nepaul CAtmandoo  or  Khatmandu. 

Bootanor  Bhotan Tassisuden,  Panakha. 

II.  Provinces,  etc.,  under  the  Governor-General : 
Ajmere Ajmere. 

Berar Ellichpore,  Akola. 

Coorg Mercara. 

Feudatory  or  Native  States : 

Mysore Mysore,  Bangalore. 

Indore  (Holkar's  Territory)..  Indore. 

Bhopal Bbopal. 

Bnndelcond  and  Rewa. Poimah,  Rewa. 

Hyderabad    (the    Nizam's 

Dominions) Hjrderabad. 

GwiQior  (Scindia's  Territoi'y).Gwalior. 

Muneepore Muneepore. 

Rajpootana. Jeypore,  Kotah,  Joodpore. 

III.  Presidency  of  Bengal : 

Bengal Calcutta,     Moorshedabad,     Bur- 

hampore,  Bordwan,  Dacca. 

Orissa. CuttaoK,  Juggernaut  or  Pooree. 

Chota  Nagpore Hazareebaugn. 

Bebar Patna,  Behtur,  Gaya,  Dinapore. 

Assam Gowhatti. 

Feudatory  or  Native  States : 

Sikkim Tumloong. 

Cooch  Behar Cooch  Behar. 

Garrow  and  Cossya  States... 
French  Possessions Cbandemagore. 

IV.  North- West  Provinces  and  Oudh : 

Benares. Benares,  GK>ruckpore,  Mirzapore. 

Allahabad. Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  Banda. 

Agra. Aera,  Furruckabad. 

Jhansi* Mhow,  Cal^e. 

Rohilkund Bareilly,  Pilleebheet. 

Meemt Meerut,  Saharunpore. 

Romaon Almora. 

Ondh* Lucknow,  Fyzabad. 

Feudatory  or  Native  States : 

Rampore Rampore. 

Gnrhwtl Serinagur. 
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Principal  Provinoes  and  Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

V.  The  Punjab : 

Lahore  or  the  Ponjab Lahore,  Amritsir,  Jallandhiir,  Mool* 

tan,  Peshawnr. 

Sirfaind. Loodianah,  Umballah. 

Delhi Delhi,  Knmal,  Rohtuck. 

Feudatory  or  Native  States : 

Patteeala. Patteeala. 

Bhawulpore Bhawalpore. 

Cashmere Cashmere  or  Serinagur,  Leh. 

VI.  Central  Provinces : 

Nagpore. Nagpore,  Kamptee. 

Jubbulpore Jabbalpore. 

Nerbudda. Hoshnngabad. 

Chatteesghur Raipore. 

VII.  Presidency  of  Bombay  : 

8ind Hydrabad,  Knrraohee,  Shirkarpore. 

Gujerat  or  Gnzerat Ahmedabad,  Sorat 

Candeish Dhnlen. 

Concan Bombay,  Tannah,  Ratnagiri. 

Aurungabad Poonah,  Ahmednuggar,  Nassidc. 

North  Canara. Honore. 

Feudatory  or  Native  States : 

Guicowar*8  Territory Baroda. 

Kattvwar  States. Rajkote. 

Catch Bhooj. 

Kolapore Kolapore. 

Portuguese  Possessions Panjim  or  New  Goa. 

VIII.  Presidency  of  Madras : 

Circars Vizagapatam,  Masulipatam. 

Camatic Madkas,  Arcot,  Vellore,  Tanjore. 

Balaghaut Cuddapah,  Kumool,  Bellary. 

Coimbatore  and  Salem Coiml^tore,  Salem. 

Malabar  and  South  Canara... Calicut,  Cochin,  Mangalore. 
Feudatory  or  Native  States : 

Cochin Triehoor. 

Travancore. Trivandrum. 

French  Possessions Pondicherry,  Carrical,  Mah^. 

Islands.  —  Ceylon,  Maldives,  Laccadives,  Elephantai 
Salsette. 

Gulfs. — Cutch,  Cambay,  Manaar ;  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Mountains. — Himalaya  Mountains,  Yindhya,  Ekusteru 
and  Western  Ghauts,  Neilgherries. 

Rivers. — Indus,  Ganges,  Brahmapootra,  Sutlej,  Jumna, 
Gogra,  Nerbudda,  Taptee,  Hoogly,  Mahanuddy,  Godayery, 
Kistnah,  Cavery. 

Strait.— PaJk's  Strait. 

Capes. — Comorin,  Point  Calimere,  Point  Palmyras. 
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REMARKS. 

Hindostan  extends  from  8"  4'  to  86**  N.  lat.,  and  from  66*" 
to  97"  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Him- 
alaya Moan  tains,  is  about  1800  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Brahmapootra,  about  1500  miles. 

In  a  country  so  extensire  there  is,  of  course,  much  variety 
of  aspect  On  the  north,  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  the  highest 
in  the  world,  present  a  stupendous  frontier.  The  Ghauts,  on 
the  east  and  west,  form  a  long  and  steep  barrier  parallel  to 
each  coast ;  while  the  central  chain  of  the  Vindhyas  follows 
the  course  of  the  Nerbudda.  A  series  of  rocky  mountains 
reaches  from  the  confines  of  Mooltan  to  Tatta ;  and  of  sandy 
hills  from  Gutch  to  the  Sutlej.  In  the  province  of  Sindht 
there  are  deserts  of  sand,  which,  raised  by  the  burning  south 
wind,  often  buries  houses  and  cultivated  fields ;  and  in  Delhiy 
between  Rooderpore  and  Almora,  there  is  a  sandy  desert 
twenty  miles  long,  covered  with  briers  and  resinous  shrubs. 
Numerous  savannas  occur  in  the  northern  provinces.  At  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  as  well  as  along  a  great  part  of  their 
banks  in  the  interior,  the  soil  is  marshy.  But  more  generally 
Hindostan  presents  beautiful  plains,  fields  adorned  with  luxu- 
riant harvests,  which  are  gathered  twice  in  the  year,  and 
valleys  smiling  in  all  the  beauty  and  variety  of  vegetation. 

Except  in  Cashmere,  Kumaon,  and  Nepaul,  where  the 
seasons  show  their  more  agreeable  vicissitudes,  the  climate  of 
Hindostan  is  diversified  only  by  the  dry  and  rainy  months. 
These  are  produced  by  the  south-west  and  north-east  mon- 
soons; and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  happen  regularly  at 
different  periods  of  the  year  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  Coro- 
mandel  and  Malabar.  In  Bengal  the  hot  or  dry  season  is 
firom  March  to  the  end  of  May;  the  rainy,  from  June  to 
October.  By  the  latter  end  of  July  all  the  lower  parts  of  the 
country,  bordering  the  G-anges  and  Brahmapootra,  are  over- 
flowed, forming  an  expanse  of  water  more  than  100  miles 
wide.  By  these  yearly  inundations  great  fertility  is  im- 
parted to  the  soil,  which  in  many  places  is  a  rich  vege- 
table mould  six  feet  deep.  The  luxuriance  of  its  vegeta- 
tion is  scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  region  of  the  globe.  Of 
the  stately  forest-trees,  one  of  the  most  valuable  is  the  teak, 
which  rivals  the  oak  in  firmness  and  durability,  and  is  now 
largely  used  in  shipbuilding.  Of  the  fruit-trees,  the  most 
noted  aie  the  variotts  species  of  palms.    Rice,  the  chief  food  of 
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the  Hindoos,  is  the  principal  article  of  cultivation.  Wheat, 
barley,  millet,  and  maize  are  also  raised ;  besides  the  sugar- 
cane, the  mulberry-tree,  cotton,  indigo,  pepper,  and  varioos 
kinds  of  delicious  fruits.  Attention  has  lately  been  turned  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  tea-plant,  which  grows  wild  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Assam. 

Among  the  domestic  animals  are  the  buffalo,  camel,  and 
elephant  The  Hindoo  cattle  are  disling^shed  by  a  hunch  on 
the  shoulders ;  and  the  sheep  have  hair  instead  of  wooL 

Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  leopard,  which  is  frequently 
hunted ;  the  lion,  seen  only  among  the  northern  mountains ; 
the  Bengal  tiger ;  and  the  rhinoceros. 

Hindostan  is  rich  in  minerals,  comprising  iron,  copper,  tin, 
gold,  and  coal,  which  is  extensively  distributed.  Diamonds 
are  found  in  several  districts ;  the  most  valuable  are  those  of 
Orissa  and  Golconda. 

The  Hindoos  have  carried  some  manufactures  to  great  per- 
fection. The  shawls  of  Cashmere,  made  of  the  hair  of  the 
shawl-goat,  are  highly  prized;  and,  until  they  were  surpassed 
by  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Britain,  the  Indian  muslins 
were  the  finest  in  the  world.  In  delicate  works  in  ivory  and 
metals,  the  Hindoos  are  still  almost  unrivalled.  Indigo,  opium, 
cotton,  jute,  sugar,  muslins,  calicoes,  raw  silk,  pepper,  rice, 
and  diamonds  are  the  chief  exports. 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  is  Empress  of  India.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  Viceroy  or  Gk)vemor-Qeneral  and 
Council  resident  at  Calcutta,  and  a  Secretary  of  State  and 
Council  resident  in  London ;  there  are  also  (Governors,  Lieut- 
Governors,  and  Chief  Commissioners  for  the  Bengal,  Bombay, 
and  Madras  Presidencies  and  their  several  subdiviaons.  The 
independent  and  tributary  states  are  governed  by  native  princes. 
The  total  area  of  British  India  is  904,049  square  miles,  and  the 
population  190,563,048.  llie  native  and  independent  states 
have  an  area  of  546,695  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
48,267,910.  The  area  of  the  French  and  Portuguese  posses- 
sions is  1643  square  miles,  and  the  population  793,825. 

The  internal  commerce  of  India  is  being  greatly  fadlitated 
by  an  extensive  system  of  railways.  The  canals  are  on  a  grand 
scale,  but  they  are  more  designed  for  irrigation  than  for  traffic 
The  annual  value  of  the  imports  of  the  Indian  Empire  is 
£44,363,000  sterlmg,  and  the  exports  £58,000,000.  The  an- 
nual  revenue  derived  from  land  and  other  taxes  exceeds 
£50,000,000  sterling.  The  army,  including  British  and  local 
troops,  amounts  to  193,000  men. 
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The  religion  of  the  Hindoos  is  Brahminism,  their  deities 
being  Brahma,  Yishno,  and  Siya.  The  people  are  divided  into 
three  eagles:  Brahmins  or  priests,  the  military  class,  and 
agricnltnrists.  In  general,  they  adhere  strictly  to  their  parti- 
onlar  class ;  bat  those  who  fall  off  and  are  degraded  form  a 
fourth  denomination  of  Pariahs*  The  Mohammedan  religion 
is  also  prevalent  in  several  parts  of  India.  In  1793  the  first 
misfflonary  institution  was  established ;  and  since  that  period 
several  himdred  chnrches  have  been  erected,  besides  upwards 
<^  53,000  schools  both  for  male  and  female  natives. 

EXERCISES. 

Name  the  bomidaries  of  Hindostan.  What  is  its  extent  in  sqnare 
miles?  What  is  the  amoont  of  its  population?  Into  what  great 
divisions  may  it  be  portioned?  Name  the  independent  states. 
What  are  the  principal  divisions  and  provinces  of  the  Presidency  of 
BengU?  Of  the  North- West  Provinces?  Of  the  Punjab?  Of 
the  Central  Provinces  ?  Of  the  Presidenojr  of  Bombay?  Of  the 
Fkwdenoy  of  BCadras?  Name  the  territories  that  are  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Oovemor-Gknera]. 

What  are  the  chief  towns  in  the  Bengal  Presidency?  In  the 
North-West  Provinces  ?  In  the  Punjab  ?  In  the  Central  Prov- 
inees?  In  the  Presidency  of  Bombay?  In  the  Presidency  of 
Madras  ?  Where  are  Catmandoo,  Patna,  Lahore,  Salem,  Panjim, 
Pomdicherry,  Allahabad,  Hydrabad,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Benares, 
Bcguore,  Moorshedabad,  Mangalore  ?  etc.  Where  are  Ceylon,  the 
Maldives,  Blephanta  ?  Where  are  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  of  Cambay,  the 
Bij  of  Ben^?  What  are  the  principal  mountains  of  Hindostan  ? 
Name  its  principal  rivers.  Trace  their  course.  Name  the  prin- 
cmaleapes. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Hindostan 
ritnated?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  mountains 
tann.  its  northern  firontier  ?  What  mountains  run  parallel  to  its 
eastern  and  western  coasts  ?  What  is  the  direction  of  ti^e  central 
chain?  Where  do  a  series  of  rooky  mountains  and  of  sandy  hills 
oeour  ?  In  what  places  are  deserts  of  sand  ?  Where  do  numerous 
BBTannas  occur?  Where  is  the  soil  marshy?  What  is  the  more 
general  aspect  of  Hindostan?  In  what  provinces  do  the  seasons 
snow  their  more  agreeable  vicissitudes  ?  How  is  the  climate  of 
Hnidostan  in  general  diversified?  By  what  are  those  varieties 
caused?  What  is  remarkable  about  the  climate  on  the  coasts  of 
MahdMur  and  Coromandel  ?  What  are  the  periods  of  the  dry  and 
rainy  seasons  in  Bengal?  What  is  the  extent  of  tiie  inundation 
on  tiie  course  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra?  What  is  the 
ooality  of  the  soil  ?  Mention  one  of  the  most  valuable  forest-trees. 
What  are  the  most  noted  of  the  fruit-trees  ?  What  is  tiie  principal 
article  of  cultivation  ?    What  are  the  other  articles  of  cultivation  ? 

Mention  some  of  the  domestic  animals  of  Hindostan.  What  are 
its  most  remarkable  beasts  of  prey?  What  are  the  most  valuable 
minerals?  In  what  provinces  are  the  most  valuable  diamonds 
ibond  ?    In  what  manufactures  have  the  Hindoos  attained  consider- 
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able  dexterity  ?  In  what  kind  of  works  are  they  almost  unrivalled  ? 
What  are  the  chief  exports  from  Hindostan?  By  what  conntiy  is 
the  greater  part  of  India  now  goyemed?  What  are  the  extent 
and  population  of  the  Britbh  territoiy?  What  are  the  area  and 
population  of  the  Native  and  Foreign  States  ? 

What  has  tended  to  facilitate  the  internal  commerce  of  India? 
What  is  the  annual  value  of  imports  of  the  Indian  Empire?  And 
of  exports?  What  is  the  amount  of  annual  revenue  collected  in 
India  r  What  is  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  names  of 
their  deities?  Into  what  classes  are  the  people  divided?  When 
was  the  first  missionary  institution  established  ? 


THE  EASTERN  or  INDO-CHINESE  PENINSULA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Tibet  and  China ;  W,  by  Hindostan  and 
the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  S.  by  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  the 
Gulf  of  Slam;  E.  by  the  Chinese  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Tonquin.  It  contains  about  878,000  square  miles.  Its 
population  is  estimated  at  25,500,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Tcmns. 

British  Territories : 

Chittagong Chittagong  or  Islamabad. 

British  Birmah  (comprising^  Akyab,  Araean,  Rangoon,  Prome, 
Aracan,  Pegu,  and  Tenas-V  Moulmein,  Amherst,  Martabaa, 
seriin] )     Tavoy,  Mergui,  Tenasserim. 

Straits  Settlements  (Penang^ 

Pr^tare°''^1renSy;  [''^^'^  ^own,  Singapore,  BM^c 
Malacca,  and  Singapore) . } 

Birmah  or  Ava Mandilay,  Ava. 

Siam  Bankok,  Siam  or  Tuthia. 

Mala^  States Quedah,  Salangore,  Johore. 

Cochm-China  or  Empire  of  Annam : 

Cochin-China  Proper. Hue,  Tnron. 

Tonquin Kesho  or  Caohao. 

Lower  or  French  Cochin-China. Saigon. 

Cambodia Panomping. 

Laos. Lanchang. 

Islands. — Penang  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Singi^ore, 
Andaman  Islands,  Nicobar  Islands. 

Gulfs. — Martaban,  Siam,  Tonquin. 

Rivers. — ^Irrawady,  Saluen,  Menam,  Menam-kong  or 
Cambodia,  Sangkoi. 

Capes. — ^Negrais,  Romania,  Cambodia. 

Straits. — Malacca,  Singapore. 
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BKMARKBo 

The  Eastern  Peninsula  extends  from  l**  20'  to  28**  N.  lat., 
and  from  91^  to  109**  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to 
S.  is  about  1800  miles ;  its  breadth,  from  Cape  Negrais  to  the 
E,  of  Cochin-Ghina,  about  960  miles. 

This  portion  of  Asia  is  distinguished  by  its  long  parallel 
chains  of  mountains,  enclosing  valleys,  each  watered  by  a 
considerable  river.  Where  rain  does  not  fall  abundantly,  or 
remain  long,  the  soil  is  covered  by  a  light  powder  barren  as 
sand,  or  a  crust  as  hard  as  rock.  The  banks  of  the  rivers 
and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  in  perpetual 
verdure,  and  show  woods  in  comparison  with  which  our 
loftiest  trees  are  but  dwarfs.  Among  the  forest-production? 
are  the  eagle-wood,  rose-wood,  sandal-wood,  teak,  iron-wood, 
the  true  cinnamon,  which  is  here  indigenous,  the  sycamore, 
the  Indian-fig,  the  banana,  the  bignonias,  and  the  fan-palms. 
The  forests  are  the  haunts  of  various  species  of  monkeys,  tigers, 
and  elephants.  The  elephants  of  Siam  are  particularly  admired 
for  their  beauty  and  sagacity.  Fine  fruits,  aromatic  and  medi- 
cinal plants,  the  sago,  the  cocoa,  the  banana,  and  other  nutri- 
tions plants,  grow  in  abundance.  Rice,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo, 
and  pepper,  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent. 

These  countries  are  rich  in  minerals.  Besides  gold  and  silver, 
their  mines  produce  copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  antimony,  and  zinc. 
The  native  governments  are  all  despotic  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  prevailing  religion  is  Buddhism.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Malay  states  are  Mohammedans,  and  the  higher  classes  of  the 
Annamese  are  followers  of  Confucius. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula  ?  What  is 
its  extent  in  square  miles  ?  What  is  the  population  ?  Name  the 
provinces  belonging  to  Britain.  What  are  the  other  divisions 
and  chief  towns?  Name  the  islands,  gulfs,  rivers,  capes,  and 
ftraito. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  the  Eastern 

Peninsula  situated  ?    What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?    By  what 

droumstance  is  it  distinguished  in  its  external  aspect  ?    What  cou- 

rast  is  presented  between  those  places  where  ram  is  not  abundant 

nd  the  oanks  of  the  rivers  and  sides  of  tlie  mountains  ?    What  aro 

le  most  noted  of  its  forest-productions  ?    Of  what  wild  animals 

■e  these  forests  the  haunts  ?    For  what  are  the  elenhants  of  Siam 

■larkable  ?    What  productions  grow  here  in  abunaance  ?    What 

)pa  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent?    What  metals  do  the  mines 

tfa]0  country  produce?    What  are  the  native  governments? 

iMit  is  the  prevailing  religion  ? 

P 
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THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Asiatic  Russia ;  W.  by  Asiatic  Russia, 
Western  Turkestan,  and  India ;  S.  by  India,  Birmah,  and 
Annam ;  E.  by  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  countries  which  it  embraces  are — China  Proper, 
Tibet,  Mongolia,  Manchooria,  and  Eastern  Turkestan. 
Its  area  is  estimated  at  4,550,000  square  miles,  and  its 
population  at  428,000.000. 

1.  CHINA 
Is  bounded  N.  by  Mongolia  and  Manchooria ;  W.  by  Mon- 
golia, Tibet,  and  Birmah ;  S.  by  Laos,  Annam,  and  the 
Chinese  Sea ;  K  by  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  contains  about  1,600,000  square  miles.  Its  population 
is  estimated  at  405,000,000. 


Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Pe-tche-li Pekin. 

Stum-tang Tsi-nan. 

Kiang-su Nankin. 

Ngan-hoei Ngan-king. 

Che-kiang Hang-choo. 

Kian^-si Nan-chang. 

Fo-ki-en Foo-choo. 

Qoang-tung Canton. 


Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Yun-nan Ton-nan. 

Kuei-choo Kuei-jrang. 

Se-ohu-en Ching-too. 

Shen-si Si-ngan. 

Shan-si Tai-yaen. 

Ho-nan Kai-fong. 

Hoo-pe Yoo-chang. 

Hoo-nan Chang-cha. 


Quang-si Quei-ling.         i  Ean-si Lan-dioo. 

Islands. — Hainan,  Macao,  Hong-Kong,  Formosa,  Chu- 
san,  Loo-Choo. 

Gulp. — Pe-tche-li. 

Mountains. — Loong,  Pe-ling,  Sin-ling,  Tan-sia-Shan, 
Kioo-long-Shan,  Nan-ling,  Me-ling. 

Lakes.— Tong-ting,  Poyang,  Tai,  Hong-tse. 

Rivers. — Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  River ;  Yang-tse-kiang 
or  Blue  River;  Choo-kiang  or  River  of  Canton ;  Fei-ho 
or  River  of  Pekin. 

REMARKS. 

China,  properly  so  called,  extends  from  20°  to  42*  N.  lat, 
and  from  98°  to  123**  £.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to 
S.  is  about  1600  miles;  its  breadth  varies  from  900  to  1300  miles. 

China  may  be  regarded,  in  general,  as  a  flat  and  fertile 
country;  although,  in  some  places,  its  aspect  is  varied  by 
chains  of  mountains  of  considerable  height.     One  of  the  most 
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remarkable  features  is  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its  rivers, 
whioh  doubtless  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  its  early 
ciyilisation.    In  a  country  so  extensiye,  the  climate  is  neces- 
sarily various.    In  the  southern  provinces  the  heat  is  greater 
than  in  Bengal;  in  the  northern,  the  rigour  of  a  European 
winter  is  experienced.    In  no  region  of  the  East  has  agricul- 
ture attained  greater  perfection.    The  cultivation  of  every 
spot  is  requisite  for  the  support  of  the  excessive  population ; 
and  the  greatest  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  forming 
the  sides  of  lofty  mountains  into  terraces,  to  which  water  is 
conveyed  by  buckets,  or  by  conduits  from  reservoirs  in  which 
the  rain  is  collected  at  the  top.    The  principal  article  of  culture 
is  lice,  which  is  raised  chiefly  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  em- 
pire.   The  Chinese  have  discovered  a  method  of  cultivating 
even  the  beds  of  their  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivulets,  where  the 
petsif  or  water-chestnut,  is  planted,  and  produces  a  wholesome 
and  delicate  fruit.    Besides  the  orange,  tamarind,  and  mulberry 
trees  (of  which  there  are  two  species,  paper  being  made  from 
the  bark  of  one),  there  is  the  tallow-tree,  jrielding  a  green 
wax,  capable  of  being  manufactured  into  candles.     But  of  all 
the  productions  of  China  the  most  remarkable  is  the  tea-plant, 
which  grows  chiefly  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  country.     It  is 
about  five  feet  high ;  its  leaves  are  narrow,  and  serrated  on  the 
edg^B ;  and  it  blossoms  from  October  to  January. 

In  a  country  so  densely  peopled,  there  are  but  few  forests  or 
Jungles  to  harbour  wild  beasts.  Such  as  are  occasionally  seen 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Among  the  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  a  natural 
composition  of  iron  and  zinc  called  iutenag^  a  species  of  white 
copper  named^eton^,  and  the  fine  clay  and  earths  called  kaolin 
and  petunUe^  &om  which  porcelain  is  manufactured.  The  dis- 
trict aroimd  Pekin  abounds  in  coal,  which  is  usually  pounded 
and  baked  with  water  into  cakes  before  burning.  The  province 
of  Shansi  is  remarkably  rich  in  coal  and  iron. 

Among  this  industrious  people  almost  every  kind  of  manu- 
fiicture  is  found;  but  those  of  porcelain,  silk,  cotton,  and 
paper,  are  the  most  noted.  Like  the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese 
excel  in  delicate  works  in  ivory  and  metal.  Their  chief 
exports  are  silk,  porcelain,  and,  above  all,  tea;  and  their 
most  important  imports  embrace  cotton,  opium,  metals  of 
yarious  kinds,  and  machinery.  Trade  with  foreigners  was 
long  confined  to  the  city  of  Canton;  the  ports  of  Amoy, 
FooH^hoo^  Ning-po,  and  Bhanghae  were  opened  in  1842 ;  but 
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it  was  not  until  1860,  when  the  city  of  Pekin  was  captured  by 
the  allied  armies  of  Britain  and  France,  that  anything  like  free 
commercial  intercoarse  with  other  nations  was  permitted  by 
the  Chinese  Government.  Of  the  national  works  of  China  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  Great  Wall  on  the  northern  frontier, 
about  1400  miles  long,  supposed  to  have  been  built  about 
200  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Imperial  Canal 
extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tien-tsin  (the  port  of 
Pekin)  to  Hang-choo,  a  distance  of  700  miles ;  it  is  200  feet 
broad  at  the  surface ;  in  passing  through  the  elevated  tracts 
it  is  often  60  or  70  feet  in  depth ;  in  low  marshy  spots  it  is 
raised  by  embankments  sometimes  20  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  country;  so  that  in  some  places  its  surfeuseis 
higher  than  the  walls  of  the  cities  by  which  it  passes. 

The  government  of  China  has  long  been  a  despotic  mon- 
archy. The  present  dynasty  is  of  Manchoo  origin,  and  has 
had  possession  of  the  throne  since  1644.  The  Chinese  have  a 
very  peculiar  written  language,  with  a  distinct  character  for 
every  word,  of  which  there  are  many  thousands,  though  only 
between  three  and  four  thousand  are  in  general  use,  and  even 
these  may  be  resolved  into  about  three  hundred  primitives  or 
keys.  Printing  from  wooden  blocks  was  in  use  here  long 
before  the  art  became  knovm  in  Europe.  In  China  the  literati, 
or  learned  men,  are  held  in  great  honour,  and  occupy  all  the 
most  important  offices  of  state.  The  people  are  placid  and 
affable  in  disposition,  but  artful  and  fraudulent;  the  ruling 
classes,  though  intelligent,  are  corrupt  and  unprincipled.  The 
murder  of  infants  by  exposure  is  said  to  be  common.  The 
notions  of  female  beauty  are  peculiar ;  and  the  admiration  of 
small  feet  subjects  women  to  much  pain  and  inconvenience  in 
obtaining  this  indispensable  charm.  The  reli^on  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  learned  men  is  that  of  Confucius,  who  flourished 
about  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  taught 
almost  a  pure  deism;  the  common  people  are  addicted  to 
various  superstitions,  particularly  the  worship  of  Fo,  appa- 
rently the  Boodh  of  the  Hindoos. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  China  ?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles  ?  What  is  the  estimated  number  of  its  inhabitants  ?  Name 
its  provinces,  with  their  chief  towns.  Name  its  mountains,  islands, 
lakes,  and  rivers. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  China  nta- 
ated?    What  are  its  length  and  breadth?    What  is  its  general 
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aspect  ?  Mention  some  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
natural  appearance  of  the  country.  What  are  the  varieties  of  its 
climate  ?  What  ingenuitpr  do  the  Chinese  display  in  agriculture  ? 
What  is  the  principal  article  of  cultivation  for  rood?  Row  do  the 
Chinese  cultivate  even  the  beds  of  rivers  and  lakes  ?  Mention  some 
of  the  fruit-trees  of  China.  What  is  the  most  remarkable  of  its 
native  productions?  Are  there  manj  wild  animals  in  China? 
Mention  some  of  its  most  important  mmerals.  In  what  part  of  the 
country  does  coal  abound  ?  How  is  it  used  ?  What  are  the  most 
noted  manufactures  of  the  Chinese?  In  what  works  do  they  par- 
ticularl;^  excel?  What  are  their  chief  exports  ?  To  what  city  was 
trade  with  foreigners  long  confined?  What  ports  were  opened  in 
1842?  What  event  in  1860  led  to  the  permission  of  free  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  other  nations  ?  What  are  the  most  re- 
markable national  works  of  China  ?  What  is  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  China?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  language? 
What  is  peculiar  in  the  Chinese  character  and  manners?  What 
practice  b  said  to  be  common  ?  What  peculiar  notion  of  beauty 
subjects  females  to  much  pain  and  inconvenience?  What  is  the 
religion  of  the  government  and  learned  men?  What  worship  pre- 
vaUs  among  the  common  people? 

2.  TIBET 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Eastern  Turkestan  and  the  Kuen-lun 
Monntains ;  W.  by  the  Himalayas  and  Hindostan  ;  S.  by 
Hindostan,  Birmah,  and  China ;  E.  by  China.  It  contains 
about  700,000  square  miles.  The  population  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  3}  to  11  millions. 

Chief  Towns. — Lassa,  Teshoo  Lomboo. 

Mountains. — Himalaya,  Kuen-lun,  Kara-korum. 

Lakes. — ^Tengri-Nor,  Palt^,  Mansarowara. 

Rivers. — Sanpoo,  Indus. 

KEICARKS. 

Tibet  IB  supposed  to  extend  from  28"  to  35°  N.  lat.,  and  from 
78®  to  100**  E.  long.,  being  nearly  1500  miles  in  length,  and  500 
miles  in  breadth;  but  its  boundaries,  particularly  on  the  N., 
being  imcertain,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  country  altogether 
limited,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  trustworthy  estimate  either 
of  its  area  or  of  its  population. 

Tibet  is  the  most  elevated  inhabited  table-land  in  the  world ; 
it  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  from  which  spring  many  of  the  greatest  rivers  ol 
Asia.  Yet  the  cold  is  not  so  intense  as  might  be  supposed, 
and  vegetation  suflFers  less  from  the  want  of  warmth  than 
fifom  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air.    A  country  so  moun- 
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tainons  may  be  expected  to  abound  in  minerals.  Tbey  are 
not  wrought  to  any  great  extent,  bat  cinnabar-ores  (rich 
in  qnicksilyer),  rock-salt,  and  tincal  or  crude  borax,  are  met 
with  in  considerable  quantities.  Gold  of  great  purity  is  found, 
and  there  are  mines  of  lead,  silver,  and  copper.  Among  the 
animals  are  the  musk-deer,  resembling  the  hog  in  shape,  with 
hair  not  unlike  the  quills  of  a  porcupine ;  the  ox,  whose  flow- 
ing and  glossy  tail  is  employed  by  the  orientals  for  driving 
away  flies  and  other  insects ;  and  the  goat,  whose  fine  hair  is 
imported  into  Cashmere  for  the  manufacture  of  shawls. 

The  religion  of  Tibet  is  a  form  of  Boodhism.  The  Grand 
Lama,  or  high  priest,  who  was  formerly  also  the  temporal  sove- 
reign, is  an  object  of  adoration,  being  regarded  as  an  incarna- 
tion of  Boodh.  He  is  supposed  never  really  to  die,  and  when 
his  apparent  dissolution  takes  place,  his  soid  is  fancied  to  pass 
into  another  body,  sometimes  that  of  a  child.  The  natives  are 
mild  and  gentle  in  their  disposition.  The  country  is  for  the 
most  part  nominally  subject  to  the  Emperor  of  China. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Tibet?  Name  its  principal  towii& 
What  are  its  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers  ?  Between  what  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude  is  it  situated  ?  What  are  its  length  and 
breadth  ?  What  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  countijr? 
What  is  the  nature  of  its  climate?  What  minerals  are  found  in 
Tibet  in  considerable  quantities?  What  are  the  chief  animals? 
What  idea  do  the  people  entertain  of  their  Grand  Lama  ?  By  what 
disposition  are  they  characterized  ?  ^  To  what  emperor  is  the  coun- 
try for  the  most  part  nominally  subject? 


3.  MONGOLIA. 

This  region  of  Central  Asia  is  bounded  N.  by  Asiatic 
Russia ;  W.  by  Asiatic  Russia  and  Eastern  Turkestan ;  S. 
by  Tibet  and  China;  E.  by  Manchooria.  Area,  about 
1,304,000  square  miles.    Population  estimated  at  2,000,000. 

Chief  Towns. — Oorga,  Maimatchin. 
Mountains. — ^In-shan,  Khin-ghan. 
Lakes. — Zaisang,  Kizilbash,  Ike-Aral-Nor,  Kosgol. 
Rivers. — Ili,  Djabekan,  Selenga. 
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4.  MANCHOORIA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  river  Amoor ;  W.  by  Mongolia ;  S.  by 
Cbina,  Gulf  of  Pe-tche-li,  and  the  Yellow  Sea ;  E.  by  the 
rivers  Yaloo  and  Usuri,  which  separate  it  from  Corea  and 
the  Russian  Maritime  Territory.  It  contains  an  area  esti- 
mated at  492)000  square  miles.  Population  estimated  at 
12,000,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Tse-tse-har  or  HihluDg-kiang.Tse-tse-har,  Saghalien  Oola. 

Eirin  Oola Kirin  Oola. 

Leao-toDg Mookden  or  Chin-yang,  Newohwang. 

Gulp. — Leao-tong. 

Mountains. — Chang-pe-shang  or  Long  White  Moun- 
tains. 
RiY£RS. — Amoor,  Songari,  Yaloo,  Usuri,  Leao-tong. 

REMARKS. 

Mongolia,  extends  from  38°  to  53°  N.  lat.,  and  from  84*  to 
124°  E.  long.  Its  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  1700  miles ; 
its  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  about  1000  miles.  It  consists  of  vast 
elevated  plains  or  table-lands,  intersected  by  the  great  desert  of 
€k>bi  or  Shamo,  a  sandy  and  woodless  plain.  The  climate  is 
cold  and  ungenial.  The  Mongols  are  divided  into  three  great 
tribes,  the  Kalmucks,  Eluths,  and  Khalkas.  They  are  a  wan- 
dering race,  subsisting  almost  entirely  by  their  flocks  and  herds. 
In  Eastern  Mongolia,  however,  the  people  have  long  ceased  to 
be  nomads.  They  live  in  fixed  dwellings,  and  their  chiefs  have 
fine  spacious  mansions  built  of  stone  and  brick.  Each  tribe 
pays  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Emperor  of  China. 

Makchooria  forms  the  N.  E.  angle  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
and  is  situate  between  39°  and  53°  N.  lat,  and  116°  and  136°  E. 
long.  Little  is  known  regarding  it,  except  that  it  is  hilly,  well 
watered,  and  generally  fertile.  The  climate  is  very  dry,  ex- 
tremely hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  The  Manchoos  are 
principally  an  agricultural  people,  and  live  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages. The  religions  of  Boodh  and  Confucius  prevail  in  Mon- 
golia and  Manchooria. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Mongolia?  State  its  extent  and 
population.  What  are  its  chief  towns?  Name  its  mountains, 
uJces,  and  rivers.  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude is  it  situated?  What  is  its  length  and  breadth?  What 
U  the  character  of  the  country?     Into  what   tribes   are   the 
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Mongols  divided  ?  How  do  they  subsist  ?  What  is  said  about  the 
inhabitants  of  Eastern  Mongolia? 

Name  the  boundaries  of  Manchooria.  What  are  its  extent  and 
population?  What  are  its  divisions  and  chief  towns?  Name  its 
mountains  and  rivers.  What  portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire  does 
it  form  ?  What  are  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  between 
which  it  is  situated?  What  is  said  regarding  the  climate  and 
natural  features  of  the  country  ?  What  is  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  people  ?  What  religions  are  professed  by  the  Mongols  and 
Manchoos? 

5.  EASTERN  TURKESTAN 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Dzungarian  district  of  Asiatic 
Russia;  W.  by  Western  Turkestan;  S.  by  India  and 
Tibet ;  E.  by  Mongolia.  Estimated  area,  430,000  square 
miles.     Population  estimated  at  1 ,000,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Northern  Provinces Karashar,  Eutcha,  Turfan. 

Khotan Khotan  or  Ilchi. 

Yarkand Tarkand. 

Kashgar Eashgar. 

Mountains. — ^Kuen-lun. 

Lakes. — Lob  Nor,  Bastan  or  Bosteng. 

Rivers. — Tarim,  Yarkand,  Kashgar. 

BEHAKKS. 

Eastern  Turkestan  lies  between  35°  and  44°  N.  lat.,  and  be- 
tween 72°  and  95°  E.  long.  Its  length  from  E.  to  W,  is  about 
1250  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  about  500  miles. 

The  country  north-east  of  Khotan  is  arid  and  waste,  consist- 
ing of  a  portion  of  the  great  Desert  of  Gobi,  the  shifting  sands 
of  which  move  along  in  vast  billows,  oYerpowering  whatever 
comes  in  the  way.  It  is  said  that  800  cities  were  buried  here 
within  the  space  of  24  hours.  To  the  west  of  the  desert  the 
soil  is  rich  and  the  climate  delightful.  The  grain  and  fruits 
are  superior  to  those  of  Hindostan,  and  cotton  of  valuable  qua- 
lity and  raw  silk  ore  produced  in  large  quantities.  The 
whole  country,  especially  the  Kuen-lun  range  of  mountains, 
is  wealthy  in  gold,  silver,  iron,  coal,  and  other  minerals. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  a  hybrid  stock, — Kirghiz  and  Per- 
sian, with  an  admixture  of  Calmucks.  They  were  under  the 
dominion  of  China,  but  in  1863  they  abjured  that  supremacy, 
and  massacred  every  Giinese  in  the  country  who  would  not 
adopt  the  Mohammedan  religion.    Yakoob  Beg,  who  headed 
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the  insurrection,  exercised  despotic  rule  over  them  till  his 
death  in  1877.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  but  in  1878 
they  were  re-conquered  by  the  Chinese. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boandaries  of  Eastern  Turkestan  ?  What  is  its 
extent  in  square  miles  ?  What  is  the  number  of  its  population  ? 
Name  the  divisions  and  the  chief  towns.  Name  the  principal 
range  of  mountains.  What  lakes  does  it  contain?  Name  the 
riyers.  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  it 
situated?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  the  character 
of  the  country  north-east  of  Khotan  ?  How  many  cities  are  said 
to  have  been  buried  by  the  shifting  sands  of  the  Desert  of  Gobi  ? 
Is  the  soil  west  of  Khotan  fertile?  What  is  said  regarding  minerals? 
Of  what  stock  are  the  inhabitants  ?  When  did  they  revolt  against 
Uie  Chinese  supremacy  ?    When  reconquered  ?    By  whom  ? 


COREA. 
This  peninsular  tract  of  country  is  bounded  N.  by  Man- 
chooria;  W.  and  S.  by  the  Yellow  Sea;  E.  by  the  Strait 
of  Corea.     Its  area  is  estimated  at  87,760  square  miles. 
Population,  about  8,500,000. 

Chief  Towns. — King-ki-tao,  Ping- Yang. 

Chief  River. — ^Toumen-Kiang. 

BEMABKS. 

Corea  is  a  peninsular  country  lying  between  83°  and  43**  N. 
lat,  and  124**  and  180"  E.  long.  The  coast-line  is  elevated, 
and  a  range  of  mountains  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the 
peninsula.  The  climate  is  severe,  but  the  soil  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  The  Coreans  are  an  exclusive  people,  and 
possess  a  literature  of  their  own.  Commerce  is  carried  on  with 
China  and  Japan.     The  government  is  despotic. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Corea?  What  are  its  area  and 
population?  What  are  its  chief  towns?  Name  the  principal 
rivers.  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  it  situ* 
ated  ?  What  is  the  character  of  its  coast-line  ?  What  is  said  about 
the  climate  and  soil  ?    What  peculiarity  are  the  Coreans  noted  for  ? 


WESTERN  TURKESTAN 
Is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Asiatic  Russia ;  S.  by  Persia 
and  Afghanistan ;  E.  by  Eastern  Turkestan.     Its  area  is 
estimated  at  about  300,000  square  miles ;  and  its  popula- 
tion at  about  3,000,000. 
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Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Bokhara Bokhara. 

Khiva Khiva. 

Mountains  . — Beloor-tagh. 
River. — Oxus  or  Amoo. 

REMABKS. 

Western  Turkestan,  part  of  the  ancient  Scythia,  extends 
from  36°  to  44*  N.  lat,  and  from  66**  to  74°  E.  long.  Its 
greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  900  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth  from  N.  to  S.  about  500  miles. 

At  least  one-half  of  this  country  is  occupied  by  immense 
steppes,  or  uninhabited  plains.  An  extensive  desert  stretches 
between  Bokhara  and  Persia,  trayersed  only  by  bands  of 
wandering  Turcomans.  Here  were  the  famous  kingdom  and 
city  of  Merv  on  the  Murghab,  but  they  have  long  been  laid 
waste.  The  present  town  of  Merv  is  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
During  winter  in  Western  Turkestan  the  cold  is  extreme. 
Bokhara,  on  the  Oxus,  is  a  fertile  region,  abounding  both  in 
com  and  pasture.  This  territory,  possessed  by  the  Usbeck 
Tartars,  was,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  seat  of  the  empire 
of  Timur,  one  of  the  greatest  conquerors  of  Asia.  Among 
these  Tartar  tribes  horse-flesh  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy, 
and  their  favourite  drink  is  koumiss,  or  fermented  mare's  milk. 
Khiva  is  rather  a  fertile  country,  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  and  watered  by  the  Oxus.  In  the  twelfth  century 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  but  both  it  and  Bokhara 
are  now  reduced  to  mere  provinces,  principally  by  the  con- 
quests of  Russia,  whose  territorial  acquisitions  in  Central  Asia 
are  being  yearly  increased. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Western  Turkestan  ?  What  is  its 
extent  in  square  miles?  What  is  its  population?  What  are  its 
divisions?  Name  the  principal  towns  of  these  divisions.  What 
range  of  mountains  does  Western  Turkestan  contain  ?  Name  its 
chief  river. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Western 
Turkestan  situated  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadtii  ?  By  what 
is  at  least  one-half  of  the  country  occupied  ?  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  district  between  Bokhara  and  Persia  ?  Bj  what  people  is  it 
traversed?  Of  what  kingdom  and  city  was  it  once  the  seat? 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  climate?  What  province  abounds  in 
corn  and  pasturage  ?  Of  what  great  empire  was  Bokhara  the  seat? 
What  is  esteemed  a  delicacy  among  the  Tartar  tribes?    What  is 
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their  favourite  drink?  At  what  time  was  Khiva  the  seat  of  a 
powerful  empire?  How  have  the  conquests  of  Bussia  in  Central 
Asia  tweeted  Bokhara  and  ELhiva? 


ASIATIC  RUSSIA 

Is  bouoded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  W.  by  Russia  in 
Europe  and  the  Caspian  Sea;  S.  by  Persia,  Western 
Turkestan,  Eastern  Turkestan,  Mongolia,  and  Manchooria ; 
E.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  contains  about  6,000,000 
square  miles.     Population,  about  13,000,000. 

Principal  Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Caucasia Tiflis,  Erivan,  Baku,  Derhend,  Kars. 

Siberia Tobolsk,      Tomsk,      Yenbeisk,     Irkutsk, 

Nicolaivsk. 
Central  Asia Omsk,  Semipalatinsk,  Tashkend,  Khojend, 

Turkestan,    Samarcand,     Kokan,    Kras- 

novodsk. 

Islands. — Saghalien  or  Tarakai  Island,  Liakhovs. 

Seas  and  Gulfs.— Sea  of  Kara,  Gulf  of  Obi,  Gulf  of 
Anadir,  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Gulf  of  Tartary,  Behring's  Sea. 

Capes. — Severo  or  North-East  Cape,  East  Cape,  Lo- 
patka. 

Peninsula. — Kamtschatka. 

Mountains. — Caucasus,  Ural,  Altai,  Stanovoi. 

Rivers. — Ural,  Jaxartes  or  Sir-Daria,  Ob  or  Obi,  Irtish, 
Yenisei,  Lena,  Amoor. 

Inland  Seas  and  Lakes.— Caspian  Sea,  Sea  of  Aral, 
Balkaeh,  Baikal,  Tchany,  Erivan. 

REMARKS. 

Asiatic  Russia  extends  from  38°  to  78°  N.  lat.,  and  from  37* 
E.  to  190**  E.  or  170°  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains to  the  southern  extremity  of  Kamtschatka,  is  about  3600 
miles ;  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  about  2000  miles. 

In  a  country  of  such  immense  extent  there  is  necessarily  a 
considerable  variety  of  aspect.  The  northern  and  eastern  parts 
present  vast  marshy  plains,  covered  with  almost  perpetual 
snow,  and  intersected  by  large  rivers,  which  pursue  their 
dreary  course  under  surfaces  of  ice  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Even  in  the  central  parts  vegetation  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
checked  by  the  severity  of  the  cold ;  but  in  the  south  there  are 
extensiye  forests  and  plains.    The  valley  of  the  Amour  is  very 
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fertile.  Steppes  or  great  plains,  without  a  tree  or  a  shnib,  bat 
covered  in  many  places  with  Inzoriant  herbage,  occnpy  a  large 
portion  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Asiatic  Russia. 

The  climate  varies  with  the  latitude,  but  is  in  general  very 
severe.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  incapable  of  culture ; 
but  in  some  of  the  southern  and  western  regions  it  is  fertile, 
and  yields  good  crops.  In  the  northern  wastes  the  rein- 
deer supplies  the  place  of  the  cow  and  the  horse ;  and  wild 
horses  and  asses  roam  over  the  deserts  in  the  south.  The 
musk-animal  and  the  wild-boar  haunt  the  environs  of  Lake 
Baikal ;  the  formidable  urus  or  bison,  and  the  ibex,  are  seen 
among  the  mountains  of  Caucasus;  the  beaver  frequents 
the  banks  of  the  Yenisei ;  the  argali  or  wild-sheep  is  still  an 
object  of  the  chase ;  but  the  most  valuable  animals  are  the 
sable  and  other  fur-bearing  animals  of  the  northern  plains. 
The  rivers  of  Siberia  abound  with  fish  from  the  neighbouring 
seas,  especially  salmon  and  sturgeon.  The  minerals  are  very 
valuable;  the  Ural  and  Altai  Mountains  contain  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  platina,  copper,  and  iron,  which  are  worked  by  the 
government. 

This  vast  tract  of  country  is  inhabited  by  various  tribes. 
Those  who  occupy  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean  are  called 
Samoieds,  a  people  resembling  the  Laplanders  in  their  appear- 
ance and  manner  of  living.  The  occupants  of  the  south  are  of 
Tartar  origin. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Asiatic  Russia?  What  is  its  extent 
in  square  miles  ?  Into  what  governments  is  it  divided  ?  What  are 
their  principal  towns  ?  Name  the  islands.  What  are  the  seas  and 
golfs  ?  Name  the  capes.  What  are  the  principal  chains  of  moon- 
tains  ?  What  are  the  principal  rivers  ?  Name  the  lakes.  Between 
what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  the  country  situated? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  the  appearance  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  ^rts  ?  What  is  the  state  of  vegetation  in  the 
central  parts  ?  What  is  the  aspect  of  the  southern  districts  ?  What 
is  the  cnaraoter  of  the  valley  of  the  Amour  ?  Bv  what  is  a  large 
portion  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Asiatic  Kussia  occupied? 
What  is  the  nature  ot  the  climate  ?  In  what  parts  is  the  soil  mrtile 
and  the  crops  good  ?  Mention  some  of  the  animals.  Which  of  these 
are  most  viduable  ?  With  what  kind  of  fish  do  the  rivers  of  Siberia 
abound?  Does  Siberia  possess  much  mineral  wealth?  What 
people  occupy  the  various  districts  of  Asiatic  Russia  ? 


JAPAN 

Is  a  rich  and  populous  empire  in  the  east  of  Asia,  consist- 
ing of  four  large  islands  and  a  multitude  of  smaller  ones. 
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separated  from  the  peninsula  of  Corea  and  the  Maritime 
Province  of  Asiatic  Russia  by  the  Straits  of  Corea  and  the 
Sea  of  Japan.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  about  157,000  sq. 
miles.    Its  population  is  34,338,000. 

Prindpal  Islands.  Chief  Towns. 

Niphon ToKio,  Kioto,  Osaka,  Yokohama,  Kana- 

gawa,  Simoda,  Uiogo,  Niigata. 

Kiosia Nagasaki,  Kokoora,  Kagosima. 

Sikokf. Tosa. 

Jesso  or  Yesso Matsmai,  Hakodadi. 

Kuriles,  and  Liu-kia 
or  Loo-choo. 

REMARKS. 

The  Japan  Islands,  with  dependencies,  lie  between  26°  and 
61''  N.  lat,  and  between  12^  and  166°  E.  long. 

Japan,  by  the  strange  policy  of  its  goyemment,  was  long  so 
completely  insnlated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  is  marked 
by  such  striking  and  peculiar  features,  as  to  attract  a  large 
share  of  the  curiosity  of  Europe.  Its  islands  are  intersected 
by  chains  of  mountai&s,  several  of  which  are  volcanic,  and 
some  so  lofty  as  to  be  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Many 
of  the  valleys  are  fertile ;  and  although  the  soil  is  generally 
poor,  the  extraordinary  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  inhabit- 
ants have  rendered  the  most  barren  spots  productive.  Rice, 
the  principal  article  of  food,  is  the  favourite  crop ;  wheat, 
barley,  and  other  grains  are  cultivated  in  smaller  quantities ; 
and  there  are  plantations  of  tea,  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 
The  country  abounds  in  mineral  wealth, — gold,  silver,  lead, 
tin,  and  copper  being  found  in  abundance.  Iron  is  rare ;  and 
hence  the  Japanese  nails,  bolts,  etc.,  are  frequently  made  of 
copper.  There  is  plenty  of  coal,  and  porcelain  clay  is  abun- 
dant. 

The  Japanese  are  intelligent  and  enterprising,  and  are 
better  educated  than  any  other  people  of  Asia.  Art  and 
science  have  made  considerable  progress  among  them.  His- 
tory, poetry,  music,  painting,  geography,  and  asti-onomy,  are 
favourite  branches  of  education.  In  the  manufacture  of  sword- 
bbides,  porcelain,  and  lackered  ware,  they  are  unrivalled ;  their 
silk  and  cotton  cloths  are  nearly  equal  to  those  of  China ;  and 
they  excel  particularly  in  the  art  of  varnishing.  For  their 
fuperiority  in  this  respect  they  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
juice  of  a  tree  called  arusi.  They  have  a  kind  of  printing 
executed  bv  fixed  wooden  blocks. 
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The  present  system  of  goyemment  of  tlie  Japanese  empiie 
is  that  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  UntQ  1869  tiieire  were  two 
sovereigns,  one  a  spiritoal  potentate  called  the  Mikado,  and  the 
other  a  temporal  potentate  called  the  Tycoon ;  but  as  the 
result  of  a  cItU  war,  the  sole  supreme  power  is  now  vested  in 
the  Mikado,  who  acts  through  an  executive  ministry,  organized 
on  a  basis  which  is  partly  European. 

There  are  two  systems  of  religion  in  Japan.  The  older, 
called  Sinto,  resembling  the  mythology  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  professes  belief  in  one  Supreme  Being,  with  a  number 
of  inferior  deities :  the  other,  Budsdo,  imported  from  Malabar 
about  the  sixth  century,  and  now  held  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  people,  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  Boodh  or  Buddah, 
metempsychosis,  or  the  transmigration  of  souls,  being  its  lead- 
ing tenet.  The  Portuguese,  the  first  Europeans  who  visited 
this  country,  converted  many  of  the  natives  to  the  Christian 
faith ;  but  in  no  long  time  their  conduct  excited  so  strong  a 
prejudice  against  their  religion,  that  a  massacre  took  place  in 
1590,  in  which  20,000  Christians  are  said  to  have  perished; 
and,  in  1638,  they  were  nearly  exterminated.  For  centuries, 
all  foreign  nations,  except  the  Chinese  and  Dutch,  were 
jealously  excluded  firom  the  ports  of  the  empire ;  but  the  bar- 
riers by  which  the  Japanese  sought  to  seclude  themselves  from 
the  rest  of  mankind  have  now  been  thrown  down.  The  United 
States  of  America  in  1854,  and  Great  Britain  in  1858,  obtained 
liberty  to  trade  at  Nagasaki  and  other  ports ;  thus  preparing 
the  way  for  the  great  changes  which  occurred  at  the  close  of 
the  civil  war  in  1869,  when  a  strange  reaction  of  public  feeling 
suddenly  swept  away  all  the  peculiar  prejudices  and  exclusive- 
ness  that  had  previously  characterized  the  Japanese. 

EXERCISES. 

What  islands  constitute  the  empire  of  Japan  ?  What  is  its  ex- 
tent in  square  miles?  What  is  the  amount  of  the  population? 
Where  are  Nagasaki,  Eanagawa,  Tokio,  Tosa,  Kioto,  Matsnud? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  the  Japan 
islands  and  dependencies  situated  ?  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
Japanese  policy?  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  country.  What 
is  the  state  of  cultivation  ?  What  are  the  principal  crops  ?  What 
minerals  abound?  In  what  manufactures  are  the  Japanese  un- 
rivalled ?  To  what  are  thej"  indebted  for  their  superiority  in  the 
art  of  varnishing?  What  kind  of  printing  jprevails  among  tiliem? 
What  are  their  favourite  branches  of  education? 

Describe  the  Japanese  government.  What  are  their  two  mtems 
of  religion  ?    What  Europeans  first  visited  the  country  and  intro- 
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dnced  Christiaoity?  What  consequence  did  the  oondnct  of  these 
settlers  produce  r  Which  was  long  the  only  Enropean  nation  al- 
lowed to  trade  with  Japan  ?  What  nation  obtained  liberty  to  trade 
at  certain  Japanese  ports  in  1854  and  1858?  What  change  took 
place  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  in  1869  ? 


OCEANIA 

Is  the  term  devised  by  modem  geographers  to  distinguish 
the  world  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  extending  from 
Sumatra  and  Australia  east  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
the  Marquesas,  and  from  the  New  Zealand  group  north  to 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  Various  subdivisions  of  Oceania 
have  been  proposed :  the  one  preferred  here  is  the  threefold 
division  of  Malaysia,  Australasia,  and  Polynesia. 

I.  MALAYSIA. 

The  islands  embraced  under  this  head  are  those  gene- 
rally reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  Eastern  or  Asiatic 
Archipelago.  They  lie  S.  and  S.  E.  of  the  Chinese  Sea, 
and  extend  from  Sumatra  east  to  Ceram,  and  from  Timor 
north  to  Luzon,  including  these  islands.  Their  area  is  esti- 
mated at  about  1,000,000  square  miles,  and  their  popula- 
tion at  27,000,000. 

Principallslands.  Chief  Towns. 

Sumatra Bencoolen,  Acheen,  Palembang. 

Java Batavia,    Samarang,  Soorabaya, 

Souracarta. 

Borneo Borneo  or  Brnni,  Sarawak,  Pon- 

tiana. 

Celebes Macassar  or  Manluu^ser. 

The  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands.... Amboyna,  Temate. 
The  Philippines,  of  which  the'^ 
principal  are  Luzon  and  Min-  >  Manilla, 
oanao ) 

Stbaits. — Malacca,  Singapore,  Sunda,  Banca,  Macassar, 
Molucca  Passage,  Gilolo  Passage. 

KEMARRS. 

The  islands  of  Malaysia  lie  between  11°  S.  and  21''  N.  lat., 
and  between  95**  and  131**  E.  long.,  extending  from  west  to 
east  nearly  2500  miles. 

The  interior  of  the  greater  islands  is  traversed  by  picturesque 
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ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  often  of  a  volcanic  character,  covered 
almost  to  their  summits  hy  nohle  forests,  luxuriant  shruhe,  and 
aromatic  plants.  The  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  rice,  sago,  and 
the  finest  spices.  The  clove  is  indigenous  in  the  Moluccas, 
the  nutmeg  in  the  Banda  Islands ;  and  they  have  never  heen 
produced  elsewhere  in  equal  perfection.  The  diamond  is  found 
in  Borneo,  which  also  produces  gold  in  great  ahundance ;  and 
Banca,  near  Sumatra,  has  inexhaustible  mines  of  tin. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  Malays,  an  in- 
genious and  active,  but  fierce  and  turbulent  race.  On  the 
coasts  they  are  much  addicted  to  piracy,  which  they  practise 
with  great  skill.  The  interior  is  for  the  most  part  peopled 
by  the  Papuas  or  Oceanic  Negroes,  who  are  almost  complete 
savages. 

The  Dutch  possess  most  of  these  islands,  Batavia,  in  Java, 
being  the  capital  of  their  settlements  in  the  East.  These  pos- 
sessions were  wrested  from  them  by  Britain  during  the  war  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  but  were  restored  at  the  peace 
of  1814.  The  Philippine  Islsmds  belong  to  Spain.  The  small 
island  of  Labuan,  on  the  west  coast  of  Borneo,  has  been  a 
British  possession  since  1846. 

Notices,  as  well  of  the  larger  as  of  the  smaller  islands, — 
Aroo,  Bali,  Bimca,  Banda,  ^lliton,  Booro,  Ceram,  Flores, 
Qilolo,  Labuan,  Lomboo,  Madura,  Sooloo,  Sumbawa,  Temate, 
Tidor,  Timor,  and  Timor-laut, — will  be  foand  in  the  Dbscbip- 
TTVE  Table  of  Asia. 

EXERCISES. 

To  what  islands  is  the  term  Oceania  applied  ?  Where  are  the 
Malaysian  Islands  situated  ?  By  what  otner  name  are  they  some- 
times called  ?  What  is  their  extent  in  square  miles  ?  What  is  the 
amount  of  their  population?  Of  what  groups  do  they  consist? 
What  are  the  principal  towns  ?  What  are  the  straits?  Between 
what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  the  islands  embraced 
under  Malaysia  situated  ?  What  is  their  extent  from  west  to  east  ? 
What  aspect  do  thev  resent  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  tiieir  soil 
and  its  productions  r  What  spices  are  indigenous  in  the  Molucca 
and  Banda  Islands  ?  Name  the  islands  wUch  produce  gold  and 
tin.  Of  what  race  are  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  ?  What  is 
their  character  ?  To  what  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  addicted  ? 
Who  are  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  interior  ?  To  what  Euro- 
pean power  do  most  of  these  islands  belong  ?  What  town  is  the 
capital  of  all  the  Dutch  settlements  in  India?  To  whom  do  the 
Philippine  lislands  belong  ?  When  did  Labuan  become  a  British 
possession  ? 
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n.  AUSTRALASIA 

CoBfFREHENDS  Australia  (fonnerly  called  New  HollaDd), 
Tasmania  (formerly  called  Van  Diemen's  Land),  New  Zea- 
land, Papua  or  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland, 
New  Hanover,  Admiralty  Isles,  Solomon  Islands,  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  Norfolk, 
etc 

1.  AUSTRALIA 

Lies  between  10°  40"  and  39°  12'  S.  lat.,  and  between 
113°  and  153°  39^"  E.  long.  It  is  separated,  on  the  north, 
from  Papua  or  New  Guinea  by  Torres  Strait ;  and,  on  the 
south,  from  Tasmania  by  Bass  Strait.  Its  length  from  E. 
to  W.  is  about  2500  miles ;  its  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  about 
1970  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  nearly  3,000,000 
square  miles.  Population  (exclusive  of  aborigines), 
about  2,000,000. 

Diyisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Qaeensland    (fonnerly    called )  Brisbane,  Ipswich,  Rockhampton, 

Moreton  Bay) J      Maryborough. 

New  South  Wales. Sydney,      Maitland,      Goulbum, 

Parramatta,  Bathurst. 

^pSmp|!!™^'j..°!^.°^..^°.^}Melbourne,  Ballarat,  Geelong. 

South  Austridia Adelaide. 

Western  Australia Perth,  Fremantle. 

Gulfs  and  Bays. — On  the  j&a«<— Shelbume  Bay,  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  Bay,  Halifax  Bay,  Broad  Sound,  Hervey 
Bay,  Moreton  Bay,  Port  Macquarie,  Port  Stephens,  Port 
Jackson.  On  the  South — Western  Port,  Port  Phillip,  Port- 
land Bay,  Encounter  Bay,  St  Vincent  Gulf,  Spencer  Gulf, 
Great  Australian  Bight,  King  George^s  Sound.  On  the 
West — Flinders  Bay,  G^ographe  Bay,  Freycinet's  Harbour, 
Shark  Bay,  Exmouth  Gulf,  King's  Sound,  Collier  Bay, 
Admiralty  Gulf,  Cambridge  Gulf,  Van  Diemen  Gulf,  Port 
Essington.  On  the  North — Castlereagh  Bay,  Amhem  Bay, 
Melville  Bay,  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

Capes. — Cape  York,  Cape  Melville,  Cape  Flattery,  Sandy 
Cape,  Cape  Howe,  Wilson's  Promontory,  Cape  Otway,  Cape 
Spencer,  Cape  Chatham,  Cape  Leeuwin,  North-West  Cape, 
Cape  Leveque,  Cape  Londonderry,  Point  Dale. 
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Mountains.— Blue  Mountains,  Liverpool  Bange,  Aus- 
tralian Alps  or  Warragong  Mountains,  Grampians,  Pyrenees, 
Flinders  Range,  Stuart  Range,  Crawler  Range,  Victoria 
Range,  Herschell  Range,  Darling  Range. 

Rivers. — Hawkesbury,  Hunter,  Hastings,  Brisbane, 
Murray  (with  its  affluents,  Macquarie,  Darling,  Lachlan, 
and  Murrumbidgee),  Wimmera,  Yarra-Yarra,  Swan,  Vic- 
toria, Albert,  Flinders,  Gilbert,  Mitchell,  Gregory,  Leich- 
liardt. 

Straits. — Torres,  Bass,  Clarence,  Endeavour. 

Lakes. — Victoria  or  Alexandrine,  Torrena,  Gairdner, 
Eyre,  Hope. 

2.  TASMANIA 
(FORMERLY  GALLED  VAN  DIEMEN*S  LAND), 

Lying  off  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Australia  (from  which  it 
is  separated  by  Bass  Strait),  between  40°  44'  and  43**  40^  S. 
lat.,  and  144°  38'  and  148°  24'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length 
from  N.  to  S.  is  200  miles ;  its  breadth  from  W.  to  E.  is 
180  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  27,000  square  miles; 
its  population  is  101,785. 

Chief  Towns. — Hobart  Town,  Launceston. 

Peninsulas. — ^Tasraan,  Freycinet. 

Bays. — Great  Swan  Port,  Storm  Bay,  Norfolk  Bay, 
I'ort  Dalrymple,  Port  Davey,  Macquarie  Harbour. 

Capes.— Cape  Pillar,  South  Cape,  South -West  Cape, 
Cape  Sorell,  West  Point,  Cape  Grim. 

Mountains.  —  Benlomond  (6010  feet  high),  Mount 
Wellington,  Western  Mountains,  Campbell^s  Range,  Mount 
Humboldt  (6520  feet  high). 

Rivers. — Derwent,  Tamar,  Jordan. 

3.  NEW  ZEALAND 

Consists  of  two  large  islands,  with  one  small  island  to  the 
S.,  besides  several  others  adjacent  of  less  note,  about 
1200  miles  S.  E.  from  Australia,  lying  between  34°  12' 
and  47°  20'  S.  lat.,  and  166°  and  178°  40'  E.  long.  Its 
length  is  about  1100  miles ;  its  average  breadth  about  105 
miles.    The  two  principal  islands,  called  North  and  South 
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Islands,  are  separated  by  Cook's  Strait.  The  small  island 
on  the  S.  is  called  Stewart's  Island.  The  area  of  New 
Zealand  is  estimated  at  122,000  square  miles.  The  Euro- 
pean population  is  375,856 ;  the  native  population  is  esti- 
mated at  45,000. 

Provincial  Districts.  Chief  Towns. 

Anckland  (N.  of  North  Island) Auckland. 

Taranaki  (W.  of  North  Island) New  Plymouth. 

Wellington  (S.  of  North  Island) Wellington. 

Hawked  Bay  (S.  E.  of  North  Island) Napier. 

Nelson  (N.  of  South  Island) Nelson. 

Marlborough  (N.  E.  of  South  Island) Blenheim. 

Oanterbury  (Centre  of  South  Isl&nd) Christchurch. 

Otago  (S.  of  South  Island) Dunedin. 

Westland  (W.  of  South  Island) Hokitika. 

In  1876  the  provincial  system  was  abohshed,  and  the 
comitry  divided  into  63  counties — 32  in  North  Island,  and 
31  in  South  Island. 

Mountains. — North  and  South  Islands  are  traversed  m 
their  whole  length  by  a  chain  of  high  mountains  covered  by 
perpetual  snow.  The  highest  peak,  Mount  Cook  in  South 
Iskoid,  is  12,460  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Rivers.— /?i  North  Maud — The  Waikato,  Wairoa, 
Wanganui.  In  South  Island  —  The  Waimea,  Clutha, 
Hurunui,  Grey,  Tuapeka. 

Harbouks. — In  North  Island  —  Sandy  Bay,  Bay  of 
Islands,  Hoiu-akiBay,  Waitemata,  Manukau,  Bay  of  Plenty, 
Hawke's  Bay,  Port  Nicholson.  In  South  Island — Cloudy 
Bay,  Port  Cooper,  Port  Otago,  Chalky  Bay,  Dusky  Bay, 
Blind  or  Tasman  Bay,  Admiralty  Bay,  Port  Gore. 

Peninsulas. — Tera-kako,  in  North  Island;  Banks,  in 
South  Island. 

Capes. — In  North  /«towc?— North  Cape,  Cape  Brett,  Cape 
Colville,  East  Cape,  Cape  Mata-mawr,  Cape  Palliser,  Cape 
Egmont,  Albatross  Point,  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen.  In 
South  Island — Cape  Campbell,  Cape  Saunders,  Cascade 
Point,  Cape  Foul  Wmd,  Cape  Farewell,  Cape  Jackson. 

RKMARKS. 

The  British  possessions  in  Australasia  are,  Australia  (con- 
taining the  colonies  of  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia),  Tasmania,  New 
Zealand,  Norfolk  Island,  Auckland  Isles,  and  Chatham  Isles. 
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Australia,  fonnerly  called  New  Holland,  b  the  largest  island 
on  the  glehe,  heing  four-fifths  of  the  extent  of  Europe.  The 
first  British  colony,  founded  in  1788,  at  Sydney,  on  the  east 
coast,  was  intended  principally  for  a  penal  setdement;  but 
having  been  found  to  possess  a  fine  climate  and  a  fertile  soU, 
the  country  was  thrown  open  to  British  enterprise,  and  has 
since  made  a  great  and  rapid  increase  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. 

Australia  has  comparatirely  few  gulfs  and  havens.  On  the 
N.  is  the  large  Gulf  of  Carpentaria ;  and  opposite,  on  the  S., 
is  the  Great  Australian  Bight.  Like  other  great  masses  of 
land,  Australia  has  an  island  of  considerable  size  near  its 
shores — that  of  Tasmania,  which  lies  at  its  S.  extremity,  and 
has  several  fine  bays  and  harbours.  Of  the  other  islandst 
the  chief  are,  Melville  and  Bathurst  Islands  on  the  N.,  and 
Groote  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria;  on  the  £., 
Great  Sandy  Island ;  and  in  Bass  Strait,  Flinders  and  King's 
Islands ;  Kangaroo  Island,  near  St  Vincent  Gul^  and  Diric 
Hartog*s,  on  the  W.  coast  Nowhere  else  is  there  so  great 
an  extent  of  coast-line  with  so  few  navigable  rivers.  The 
only  streams  navigable  for  ships  are  the  Murray,  in  South 
Australia;  the  Hunter,  in  New  South  Wales;  the  Brisbane, in 
Queensland;  the  Albert,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria; 
the  Adelaide,  into  Van  Diemen  Gulf;  the  Victoria,  into  Gam- 
bridge  Gulf;  and  the  Swan  River,  in  Western  Australia.  A 
submarine  wall  of  coral  called  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  on  the 
N.  £.,  skirts  the  shore  for  about  1200  miles,  at  a  distance  of 
about  40  miles  from  the  land.  Its  breadth  towards  the  S.  is 
40  or  50  miles ;  it  becomes  narrower  towards  the  N. :  on  the 
outer  side  there  is  an  unfathomed  depth ;  and  on  the  inner, 
soundings  of  from  10  to  20  fathoms. 

A  range  of  mountains  stretches  along  the  east  coast,  at  no 
great  distance  inland,  from  Bass  Strait  to  Cape  Melville.  It 
is  known  as  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sydney;  as 
the  Liverpool  Range,  in  the  north ;  and  as  the  Australian  Alps 
or  Warragong  Mountains,  in  the  south.  It  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  coast,  at  a  distance  of  from  30  to  50  miles,  separating  the 
waters  that  flow  directly  towards  the  sea  from  those  that  take 
an  inland  course.  The  highest  peak  hitherto  known  is  Mount 
Kosciusko  in  the  Warragongs,  6500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  Australian  Grampians 
and  Pyrenees,  in  Victoria,  reach  a  height  of  about  4500  feet. 
In  Westei-n  Australia,  three  parallel  chains  stretch  along  the 
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coast  firom  north  to  south,  the  highest  point,  Talbanop,  in  the 
Darling  Range,  being  about  5000  feet  high. 

Australia  abounds  in  minerals.  Iron  is  spread  in  great  pro- 
fusion over  all  the  continent ;  vast  beds  of  coal  exist  in  many 
districts;  rich  copper,  tin,  and  lead  ores  have  been  found  in  great 
abundance ;  and,  in  1851,  gold-fields  were  discovered  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  surpassing  the  richest  previously 
known.  The  other  great  staple  of  the  country  is  wool,  its 
rich  and  boundless  pastures  being  specially  adapted  for  the 
rearing  of  sheep. 

About  a  third  part  of  Australia  lies  in  the  torrid  zone ;  the 
rest  is  in  the  south  temperate  zone.  The  whole  continent  is 
within  the  range  of  the  N.  W.  monsoon,  which  blows  from 
November  to  March,  and  brings  plentiful  rains.  The  seasons 
are  the  opposite  of  those  of  Britain,  January  being  the  middle 
of  summer,  and  July  of  winter.  The  average  temperature  of 
spring  is  65'5°,  of  summer  72',  of  autunm  66",  and  of  winter 
55°.  The  atmosphere  is  in  general  dry,  but  clear  and  healthy; 
though  there  are  occasionally  years  of  great  deficiency  of  rain. 
Australia  is  singularly  deficient  in  native  fruits  or  edible 
vegetables,  but  those  of  Europe  are  abundantly  raised. 

In  each  of  the  Australian  colonies  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  is  vested  in  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
and  a  council  and  legislative  assembly  chosen  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  colony.  The  laws  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  of  England. 

EXERCISES. 

What  islands  are  comprehended  in  Australasia  ?    What  are  the 
British  possessions  in   Australasia?     What  was  the  island  of 
Australia  formerly  called  ?    What  is  its  extent  in  square  miles? 
What  is  the  number  of  its  population  ?    Between  what  latitude  and 
longitude  is  it  situated?    What  are  its  divisions?    Name  their 
praicipal  towns.     Name  the  chief  mountains,  rivers,  and  straits. 
What  is  remarkable  in  the  coast-line  of  Australia?    Name  the 
i^and  that  lies  at  its  8.  extremity.    What  rivers  are  navigable  ? 
What  minerals  are  found  in  the  country  ?    In  what  months  does 
tiie  middle  of  summer  and  of  winter  occur  ? 

What  is  the  extent  in  square  miles  of  Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen's 
Land?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population?  Between  what 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  it  situated?  Name  its  chief 
towns,  rivers,  and  bays. 

Of  how  many  islands  does  New  Zealand  chiefly  consist?  What 
are  their  names?  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude 
is  New  Zealand  situated?  What  is  its  estimated  extent?  Name 
the  chief  towns.  What  are  the  principal  mountains,  rivers,  capes, 
eta? 
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III.  POLYNESIA 

Consists   of  a  vast  mulitude  of  small  islands  scattered 
over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  chiefly  within  30°  on  the  N.  and 
30°  on  the  S.  of  the  equator.    They  are  supposed  to  have  a 
population  altogether  of  about  1,500,000. 
The  principal  groups  are : — 

1.  The  Pelew  Islands. 

2.  The  Ladrone  or  Marian  Islands  (the  principal  being 

Guam),  and  the  Bonin  Isles. 

3.  The  Carolines  (principal  island,  Hogoleu),  the  Marshall 

Isles,  and  the  Gilbert  Isles. 

4.  The  Navigators*  Islands  (principal,  Savaii  or  Pola). 

5.  The  Friendly  or  Tonga  Islands  (principal,  Tongataboo, 

the  Fiji  Islands  (principal,  Ambou). 

6.  Hervey  or  Cook's  Islands  (principal,  Raratonga),  the 

Austral  Isles  (principal,  Oheteroa). 

7.  Society  Islands  (principal,  Otaheite  or  Tahiti). 

8.  The  Low  Archipelago ;  Pitcaim  Island,  Easter  Island. 

9.  The  Marquesas  (principal,  Noukahiva). 

10.  Sandwich  Islands  (principal,  Owhyhee  or  Hawaii). 

KEMARKS. 

Many  of  the  Polynesian  islands  seem  to  have  been  raised  from 
the  oceau  by  the  labours  of  the  coral  insect,  and  are  only  a  few 
yards  above  the  surface  of  the  water;  others  show  evident  traces 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  are  hilly  or  mountainous.  Thongh  sita- 
atod  within  the  tropics,  the  climate  is  healthy  and  pleasant,  being 
tempered  by  cool  breezes  from  the  ocean ;  while  the  eye  is  every- 
where refreshed  by  the  hues  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  Among 
the  productions  are  the  sugar-cane  and  the  bread-fruit,  cocoa, 
plantain,  and  orange  trees.  The  shores  abound  with  the  finest 
fish,  and  the  forests  are  peopled  with  beautiful  birds. 

The  inhabitants  belong  principally  to  the  Malay  variety  of 
mankind.  The  people  of  some  of  the  islands  are  mild  and  gentle, 
others  are  treacherous  and  ferocious.  The  practice  of  tattooing 
the  body  prevails  more  or  less  in  all  the  groups.  The  govern- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  hereditary  chiefs,  and  there  are 
occasionally  a  sort  of  king^  to  whom  the  others  are  snlijeGt 
The  religion  is  polytheism,  with  a  belief  in  a  future  state. 
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EXEBCISES. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  N.  and  S.  of  the  equator  are 
the  Polynesian  isluids  situated  ?  What  is  their  supposed  aggregate 
population  ?  Name  the  principal  groups.  What  is  the  nature  of 
their  soil  and  climate?  What  are  their  chief  productions?  To 
what  yarietj  of  mankind  do  the  inhabitants  belong  ?  What  is  their 
character?  How  do  the  Polynesian  isles  seem  to  have  been 
formed. 


ANTARCTICA 

Is  the  name  applied  to  several  islands  and  some  consider- 
able tracts  of  land  within  or  near  the  Antarctic  circle. 
The  principal  are — Victoria  Land  (on  which  are  two  remark- 
able volcanoes,  Mount  Erebus  and  Mount  Terror),  Balleny 
Island,  Peter  the  Great  Island,  Alexander  Land,  Graham 
Land,  Louis  Philippe  Land,  Enderby  Land,  Kemp  Land, 
Babrina  Land,  and  Adelie  Land. 

Little  is  known  of  these  regions  except  that  they  resemble 
the  polar  regions  of  the  north,  and  are  cold,  inhospitable, 
and  barren. 


DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


▲CHEEM'',  or  Atehin'',  a  seaport 
of  Bnmatra,  on  M.W.  coast,  capital 
itfan  independent  native  kingdom  of 
tbe  same  name.  It  consists  of  8000 
honseB  built  on  piles  of  wood .  Pop. 
86,000.— 6"  8^  N.  lat.  96**  SS"  E.  long. 

A'ere  or  St  Jean  d'  Acre,  the  ancient 
Actiko.  a  seaport  of  Syria,  on  a  fine 
bay  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  oele- 
brftted  in  the  history  of  tbe  Grosades. 
If  ore  recently,  in  1799,  it  resisted  the 
ftttaek  of  Napoleon  I.,  who,  after  be- 
•ICM;ing  it  for  two  months,  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  In  1840  it  yielded, 
after  a  few  hours'  cannonade,  to  the 
BritUh  fleet.  Pop.  9000.—^,  M  N. 
86,6E. 

Adalia  or  Sata^iah,  a  seaport  of 
Asia  Minor,  at  the  head  of  a  gulf,  to 
whieh  it  gives  name,  on  the  Medi- 
tttrranean.  Fop.  8000.-86, 62  M.  80, 
4iB. 

Ada'na,  %  city  of  Caramania,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Syhoon,  in  a 
fertile  plain.  Pop.  20,000.-^,  6  N. 
8S,18£. 

Ad^elaide,  the  capital  of  South 
Australia,  situated  on  the  E.  shore  of 


St  Vincent  Gulf.  Pop.  81,673.— 84, 
66  S.  188,  80  E. 

A'^den,  a  strong  seaport  of  Yemen, 
in  Arabia,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Red  Sea ;  it  now  belongs  to  Britain. 
Pop.  80,000.-12,  46  N.  46, 10  E. 

Ad^'miralty  Islands,  a  cluster  of 
one  large  and  several  small  islands 
on  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  N.E.  of 
New  Guinea. 

A'gra,  a  division  of  British  India, 
S.  of  Delhi,  watered  by  the  Ganges, 
the  Jumna,  and  the  Ghumbul.  Pop. 
6,040,919. 

A'^gra,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  called  by  the  Mohammed- 
ans Acbarabadf^  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Jumna.  Its 
mausoleum,  one  of  the  most  superb 
in  the  world,  is  constructed  of  white 
marble  inlaid  with  precious  stones. 
Agra  was  the  capital  of  the  Mogul 
empire  till  1647.  Pop.  149,000.-27, 
12  N.  77,  66  E. 

AAmedabad',  a  city  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  province  of  Gujerat.  situated 
on  the  river  Sabermatty.  P.  116,873. 
I  —22,  68  N.  72,  46  E. 
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AAmednug'gur,  a  city  and  fort  of 
British  India,  Presidency  of  Bombay, 
on  the  Seena.    Pop.  26,000. 

AJ'mere,  a  province  of  Hindostan, 
W.  of  Agra,  and  S.  of  Delhi,  watered 
by  the  Ghumbul  and  the  Banass. 
Pop.  316,032. 

Aj^'mere,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills.  It  is  a 
handsome  city, with  a  strong  fortress. 
Pop.  34,763.-26,31  N.  74,  34  E. 

Ak^aba,  Oulf  of,  an  inlet  forming 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Red  8ea, 
and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Sinai.  Length,  120  miles ; 
average  breadth,  12  miles. 

Akharzik,  a  strongly  fortified 
town  of  Caucasia,  in  Asiatic  Russia, 
on  the  Kur.  Pop.  16,000.-41, 86  M. 
43,  IE. 

Ak^'su,  a  town  of  Eastern  Turkes- 
tan, with  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
estimated  at  20,000. 

Ak'yab,  the  principal  seaport  of 
Aracan,  British  Birmah.    P.  19,230. 

AlMan  or  Stanovoi  Mountains,  a 
range  of  hills  in  the  E.  of  Siberia ; 
they  are  a  continuation  of  the  Altai, 
and  terminate  at  Behring's  Strait. 
Their  average  height  is  about  4000 
feet. 

Alep^'po,  the  capital  of  Syria,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  built  on  several  hills, 
its  numerous  minarets  and  domes 
commanding  a  delightful  prospect. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  great  inland  trade. 
Pop.  120,000.-36, 11  N.  37, 10  E. 

Aleu'^tian  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
N.  Pacific,  between  Kamtschatka 
and  America,  belonging  to  the  United 
States.    Pop.  15,000. 

Algezi^'ra,  the  a.n<Aent  Mesopotamia, 
a  district  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

AUa^bad'',  a  division  of  British 
India,  S.  of  Oude  and  Agra,  watered 
by  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  some 
inferior  streams.    Pop.  6,468,966. 

AllaAabad',  the  capital  of  the 
above  division.  Situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna,  it  attracts  crowds  of  pil- 
grims from  all  parts  of  India  to  bathe 
in  the  sacred  stream.  Pop.  143,693. 
—26,  27  N.  81,  60  E. 

Almo^'ra,  the  capital  of  Kumaon, 
a  division  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  of 
British  India,  situated  on  the  accli- 
vity of  a  mountain.    Pop.  6161. 

Altai'  Mountains'  (the  ancient  Im- 
aus),  a  vast  chain,  forming  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  Siberia,  and  extend- 


ing under  different  names  more  than 
2600  miles,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Irtish  and  the  Obi  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Bielnka,  the 
highest  peak,  is  about  13,796  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Amarapoo'ra,  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  Birman  Empire,  situated  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Irrawady.  It  is 
now  in  a  ruinous  state. 

Ama'sia,  a  city  of  Sivas,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  on  the  Jekil  Irmak:  here 
Strabo,  the  Greek  geographer,  was 
bom,  about  the  year  60  b.o.  Pop. 
26,000,  chiefly  Christian8.»40, 83  N. 
d6,26E. 

Amboy'na,  one  of  the  Molucca  or 
Spice  Islands,  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, to  the  S.W.  of  Ceram;  it 
belongs  to  the  Dutch,  and  is  funoos 
for  cloves.    Pop.  167,278. 

Amboy'na,  the  capital  of  the  above 
island,  situated  on  a  bay,  P.  18,000. 
—3, 41  S.  128, 16  E. 

Am'herst,  a  seaport  of  British 
Birmah,  Tenasserim  Provinces,  <m 
the  Gulf  of  Martaban ;  it  was  founded 
in  1826.  Pop.  6580.— 16,  5  N.  97, 
46  E. 

Am'ol,  a  city  of  Persia,  on  the 
Heraus,  near  the  Caspian.  Pop.  in 
winter,  when  it  is  greatest,  estimated 
at  36,000  or  40,000. 

Amoo^    See  Oxus. 

Amoor'  or  Sag^'lien,  a  large  river 
of  E.  Asia,  which  has  its  source  on 
the  borders  of  Siberia,  divides  Mon- 
golia and  Manchooria  firom  Asiatic 
Russia,  and,  after  a  coarse  (tf  2641 
miles,  falls  into  the  Amoor  Gulf. 

A'moy,  a  seaport  of  China,  Bito- 
ated  on  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Fo- 
ki-en,  with  an  excellent  harbour.  It 
is  a  great  emporium  of  the  trade  with 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  1841  it 
was  captured  by  a  Brinah  force,  and 
was  opened  to  British  commerce  in 
the  following  year.  Pop.  800,000.— 
24>  10  N.  118, 10  E. 

Amrit^sir,  a  city  of  Hindostan, 
Punjab,  36  miles  E.  from  Lahore.  It 
is  the  holy  city  of  the  Sikhs,  and  is 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  136,818.-31, 82  N.  74, 48  E. 

An^'adir,  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the  sea 
in  E.  Siberia,  near  Behring's  Strait 

Anato'lia,  a  province  of  Asiatie 
Turkey,  comprehending  the  western 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  the  whole  (tf 
which  is  often  called  by  its  name. 

Andaman  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
S.E.  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  They 
are   mountainous,   and  aboand  !■ 
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wood.  In  1867  the  principal  islands 
were  selected  as  a  penal  settlement 
for  Sepo7  mutineers.    Pop.  9630. 

Ango'ra,  the  ancient  Aney^ra,  a 
dtj  of  Anatolia.  The  shawls  manu- 
factured firora  the  wool  of  the  Angora 
goat  rival  those  of  Cashmere.  Pop. 
16,300.—^.  66  N.  32,  60  E. 

An^'nam,  Empire  of.  See  Cochin- 
China. 

Ant^iocft,  a  city  of  Sjrria,  on  the 
Orontes,celebrated  in  ancient  history 
as  the  capital  of  the  Syrian  monarchs, 
and  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
East.  Here  the  followers  of  our 
Sariour  were  first  called  Christians. 
Fop.  18,000.-36, 11  N.  36,  9  £. 

Arabian  Sea,  a  branch  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

Aracan'',  a  diyision  of  British  Bir- 
mah.  Eastern  Peninsula.  It  extends 
400  miles  along  the  E.  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  60  miles.    Pop.  461;136. 

Araean^  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  above  dividon,  on  a  river  of  the 
tame  name,  about  40  miles  firom  the 
sea.    Pop.  6600.— 20, 36  N.  93, 16  E. 

Ar'afatjamountahi  of  Arabia,  near 
the  city  of  Mecca. 

Afnlf  an  inland  sea  in  Asiatic 
Russia,  east  of  the  Caspian.  It  is 
nearly  243  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
Caspian;  about 300  miles  in  great- 
est length,  and  in  breadth  from  100 
to  240  miles.  It  receives  the  Oxus  or 
Amoo  andtheJaxartesorSir-Daria. 

Ar'arat  (Agri  Dagh),  a  celebrated 
mountain  of  Armenia,  S.W.  of  Eri- 
▼an,  and  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
Arazes.  It  rises  majestically  from 
the  midst  of  a  great  plain,  and  ter- 
minates in  two  conical  peaks,  one  of 
which  is  covered  with  perpetual  ice. 
It  is  held  in  great  veneration,  from 
the  belief  that  it  is  the  Mount 
Ararat  of  Scripture,  on  which  the 
Ark  rested.  It  is  17,112  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

A^ras  or  Arax^'es,  a  large  river 
which  rises  in  Armenia,  and  flowing 
eastward  Joins  the  Kur.  It  forms 
the  boundary  between  Russia  and 
Persia. 

Ar'oot,  a  city  of  British  India, 
Presidency  of  Madras,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Camatic,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Palaur.  Pop.  63,000.— 
12, 64  N.  79,  21  E. 

Arme^nia,  a  large  province  S.  of 
Caucasus  and  Georgia,  subject  to  the 
TnrkSy  Persians,  and  Russians.  It 
is  in  genoral  mountainous,  and  is 


watered  by  the  Tigris,the  Euphrates, 
and  other  streams.    Pop.  1,860,000. 

Arroo^  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  80  miles  S.W. 
of  Papua ;  the  largest  is  70  miles 
long  and  20  miles  broad.  They 
yield  pearl,  torioise-shell,  and  birds 
of  paradise. 

A^'sia  Mi'nor,  the  western  portion 
of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Black  Sea,  on  the  west  by  the 
Archipelago,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean;  its  eastern  frontier 
extends  to  Armenia  and  the  Euph- 
rates. It  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
countries  in  ancient  history,  and  con- 
tained many  famous  cities,  which  are 
now  mostly  in  ruins. 

Asphalti^tes,  Lake  of,  or  the  Dead 
Sea  (Arab.  Bahr  el  Lout  ''Sea  of 
Lot"),  a  lake  of  Palestine,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  stood  the  four  Cittes 
of  the  Plain  which  were  destroyed  by 
fire  from  heaven  in  the  days  of  Lot. 
Its  average  length  from  north  to 
south  is  about  46  miles ;  its  breadth 
from  10  to  12  miles.  It  receives  the 
river  Jordan  on  its  N.  side.  Its 
waters  are  so  salt  and  acrid  that  only 
the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life  exist 
in  them.  Its  surface  is  1312  feet 
below  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Assam'',  a  British  province  in  the 
N.E.  of  India.  It  is  400  miles  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  60  miles. 
It  is  very  fertile,  and  is  watered  by 
the  Brahmapootra  and  other  rivers. 
The  cultivation  of  tea  is  conducted 
on  a  large  scale  by  English  planters. 
Rice,  timber,  india-rubber,  and  ivory 
are  the  other  products.  Fop. 
4,132,019. 

Astrabad'',  a  city  of  Persia,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  near  the  Caspian.  Pop.  18,000. 

At'tock,  a  town  and  fortress  of 
the  Punjab,  India,  on  the  Indus, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  boats.    Pop.  2000. 

Auckland,  a  commercial  town  in 
North  Island,  New  Zealand,  capital 
of  the  county  of  Eden.    Pop.  23,143. 

Auck^'Iand  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
Pacific  to  the  S.  of  New  Zealand. 
The  largest  island  is  80  miles  long 
and  16  miles  broad.— 60,  48  S.  166, 
42  E. 

Aurungabad^  an  old  Mohammedan 
province  of  Hindostan,  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency, now  divided  among  the 
Nizam's  territory  and  the  British 
districts  of  Poonah,  Ahmednuggnr, 
and  Concan. 
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Aumngabad^  the  capital  of  the 
above  province;  it  was  the  fkrourite 
residence  of  the  Emperor  Anmag- 
sebe,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name : 
he  died  here  in  1707.  Pop.  60,000.— 
19, 66  N.  76, 29  E. 

Aas'tral  Isles,  a  fertile  group  in 
the  S.  Pacific,  to  the  E.  of  Cook's 
Islands.  The  principal  islands 
are,  Oheteroa,  Toobouai,  and  Kima- 
t«ra. 

Australa'sia  and  Anstra'lia.  See 
Remarks,  p.  287. 

A^'va,  a  ruined  city  of  the  Birmau 
Empire,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Irrawady.  It  was  almost 
wholly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  1839.— 21,  60  N.  96,60  E. 

Azerbi^jan,  a  province  of  Persia, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Arazes ;  it 
is  the  native  country  of  Zoroaster. 

BAAL^EC,  anciently  HeUop^o- 
Us,  a  city  of  Syria,  now  a  decayed 
village,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley 
near  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus.  Here 
are  the  magnificent  ruins  of  a  "  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun,"  supposed  to  have 
been  built  l^  Antoninus  Pius. 

Balba,  Cape,  the  ancient  Leetum, 
the  most  westerly  point  of  Asia 
Minor,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Dar- 
danelles.—89,  29  N.  26,  i  E. 

BabelmanMeb,  Straits  of,  a  chan- 
nel at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea 
from  the  Indian  Ocean;  it  is  more 
than  20  miles  broad. 

Baghdad,  the  capital  of  a  pashalic 
of  the  same  name  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
situated  on  the  Tigris.  It  has  con- 
siderable trade,  being  an  emporium 
for  the  products  of  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  India.  Pop.  about  40,000.-38, 
19  N.  44, 24  E. 

BaAretn'',  a  cluster  of  islands  on 
the  S.W.  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
subject  to  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  The 
pearl-fishery  here  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  world.    Pop.  68,000. 

Bailcal,  a  lake  or  inland  sea  of  E. 
Siberia;  it  is  about  400  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
40  miles.  The  Russians  regard  it 
with  veneration^  and  call  it  the  Holy 
Sea. 

Bak'tegan,  alai^  salt  lake  of  Per- 
sia, in  the  province  of  Pars. 

Balcu,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Shir- 
van,  in  Asiatic  Russia,on  the  Caspian. 
In  the  vicinity  areilnezhanstible  pits 
of  naphtha,  and  nrom  the  adjacent 
plains  an  biflammable  gas  continu- 
ally issues.  This  natural  fire  was 
an  object  of  worship  by  the  Ouebres 


or  flre-worshippen,  some  of  whcm. 
still  reside  in  the  district.  P.  81X00. 
—40,  22  N.  49,  40  £. 

Balfrush^  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Mazanderan,  near  the 
Caspian;  it  has  a  considerablB  trade. 
Pop.  10,000.-86,  82  N.  62,  46  E. 

Ball,  an  island  of  the  Indian  Ar- 
diipelago,  to  the  E.  of  Java;  its 
length,  from  E.  to  W.,  is  70  iniltt^ 
its  breadth  86  miles.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable export  trade.    Pop.  SeSJaOi 

Barkash  or  Teng^iz,  a  large  lake 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  near  the  frontien 
of  Western  Mongolia. 

BalkA,  a  district  of  A^i^iaa 
Turkestan,  extending  about  tfO 
miles  from  W.  to  E.,  and  120  miles 
from  N.  to  S. 

BalkA,  the  ancient  Beuftreif  OBoe 
the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name,  situated  in  a  plain.  It  is  ra- 
garded  by  the  Aaiancs  as  th«  oUetk 
city  in  the  world.    Pop.  2000. 

Ballarat',  a  town  of  Aostralia. 
colony  of  Victoria,  the  centre  of  BOfted 
gold-fields.  Yarrowee  creek  dividM 
it  into  Ballarat  East  and  Ballant 
West.    Total  pop.  47,166. 

Ban'ca,  an  island  on  the  NJS. 
coast  of  Sumatra,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Strait  of  Bancs. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  tin-mines.  P. 
62,216.-2, 20  S.  106,  0  E. 

Ban^da,  a  town  of  AllahalMd,  Brit- 
ish India.    Pop.  87,678. 

Ban'da  Islands,  a  group  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  forming  part  of  the  Spice 
Islands,  fiimous  for  their  nntmegt. 
Pop.  111,686. 

Bangalore',  a  stoong  city  of  Myson, 
in  Hindostan,  Presidency  of  Madras 
fbrmerly  the  residence  of  Hydw  AU. 
Pop.  142,618.-18, 67  N.  77, 87  E. 

Ban'lcok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  en 
the  Menam.  The  honaet  ai«  bnitt 
upon  bamboo  rafta  moored  along  tbB 
banks.  Pop.  600,000,  of  whom  about 
one-half  are  Chinese.— 18,  68  N.  100^ 
84  E. 

Banks'  Peninsula,  a  moontainont 
and  woody  territory  on  the  S.  eoaat 
of  South  Island,  Maw  Zealand,  fisr- 
merly  the  county  of  Akaroa. 

Bareiny,  a  city  of  Britiah  India, 
North- West  Provinces,  the  ei^iltal 
of  Rohilcund,  witii  a  thriving  trader 
an  English  college,  and  Hindoo 
schools.  Pop.  102,982.-80,  88  N. 
79, 28  E. 

Barnaul',  the  principal  tovn  of  tlie 
Koly  van  mining  district  in  SiWrla. 
Pop.  12,92a 


Buo'da.adtTDf  anient  in  Hia- 
doatkn,  tin  apltiil  at  Oxe  OatwnT,    1 
■  UmhiMM  ehier.    Pop.  IIE/MT.  i 


■  mllu  urogg. 

iMWnt  or  BVn,  ■  cltf  ol  Ink- 
ibl,ontheahil«lArtMOiiilLei    i 
Biil*ninUli,lB  tbePsnisDGulf.    I 
1*  m  plan  of  gntt  tnde.    Pop.    ] 
Ktk-ao,  W  K.  «7, 8S  B.  j  I 

liU'Tla,  oipiWI  of  tha  lilnnd  or> : 


Pop.  186,000.-8, »  a.  108,  60  E. 

Bi^nnC,  ft  (own  or  Anstnlii,  I 
N«v  BMth  WitH,  on  the  W.  bonk 
afllwIUBaBule,Mmllea(rani  9;d- 

Batoinn',  >  twit  and  Bmill  tciil- 
bnr  OH  th«  B,E.  CMBt  oT  the  Blick 
8W,  ceded  to  Tutker  lo  BMuii.  tn 
ttnuof  tha  Berlin  Tmly  oriS78. 

Baj'txU,  a  Gntlfled  tovn  of  Tnr- 
Uih  Armenia,  nair  the  baae  of 
MoBOt  Annt.  It  vaa  ceded  to 
Iniala  by  UiaTreatj  of  Bui  Btefano, 
tm  natcmd  to  Turkej  by  tha 
BarilnTna^ofinS.    Fop.eOOO. 

Babir,  or  Babai,  an  old  Mobam- 
■ladan  pnrinca  of  India,  PiesldencT 
<flMiW«1,  now  dlTlded  into  the  t>o 
Brltlili  CommldEionerahlpHof  Patoa 
tad  Bhansnlpore,  which  ere  eiib- 
dlTided  Into  ten  admlnlalratlce 
d]Mrlct&  Ar»,«s,41THuaiemUea, 
Pop.   I9,TM,101.     Tha  cit;  of  the 


SaATIng'i  3ea,  or  Kamlechilka 
8m,  that  pact  of  the  North  Paclfle 

Has  lalandB  and  B«hring't  Strall,  by 
nbUh  latter  It  communicaUB  with 

BaA'ring'a  Stiajt,  the  narrow  aea 
iriildi  aaparatoi  AiU  rram  North 
Amarlca,  mar  the  parallel  of  G8- N. 
It  to  88  mllu  broaiC  fl^m  Eaat  Cape 
IB  AaU  lo  Cape  Prince  of  Walea  oa 
flu  aoaat  of  AmerlEa.  It  lakea  Its 
MB*  from  Iti  dtBcorenr,  Bebring, 

Baloor'-tacV  or  Bolor'-tagh,  a 
trac*  of  lol^  mountalDiin  Central 
Aila,  Tonnlnz  N.  and  S.  between 
Wtatsm  and  EiaCern  Turkeitan, 
Tbrfnij  Is  halgbl  from  16,0001(1 


[uare  inllcB.  Pop.  ei(,fl8C,8M.  Tha 
rcBideacy  of  Kengil  comprebenda 
<7.41S  Bquars  mlle^  and  13E^800,SM 


Mediterranean.    Pep.  70,000. 


rcblpelago,  between 
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88,656  square  miles,  with  a  pop.  of 
2,747,148. 

Bitlis,  an  ancient  city  of  Kur- 
distan in  Asiatic  Turkey,  S.W.  of 
Lake  Van.    Pop.  8000. 

Bokha^'ra,  Khanate  or  kingdom  of, 
the  SogdWna  of  antiquity,in  West- 
ern Turkestan,  watered  by  the 
Oxus.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  Us- 
beck  Tartars.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
river  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  but 
a  great  portion  of  the  country  is 
occupied  by  the  Desert.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  2,286,000. 

Bokha'ra,  the  capital  of  the  above 
state.  It  contains  a  number  of  col- 
leges, and  is  a  great  seat  of  Moham- 
medan learning;  it  is  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  commerce.  Pop.  70,000. 
— S9, 48  N.  64,  26  E. 

Boli,a  town  of  Anatolia,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  with  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  leather.    Pop.  10,000. 

Bombay,  a  flourishing  seaport, 
the  western  capital  of  British  India, 
situated  on  a  small  island,  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait, 
and  connected  with  the  island  of  Sal- 
sette  by  a  causeway.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  has  an  extensive  trade. 
Pop.  644,405,  of  whom  100,000  are 
Parsees.  The  Presidency  of  Bombay, 
including  the  native  states,  contains 
187,716  square  miles,  and  26,647,818 
inhabitants. 

Boo'ro,  an  island  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  to  the  W.  of  the  Moluc- 
cas. It  is  fertile  and  well  watered, 
producing  rice,  sago,  fruits,  and  dye- 
woods.    Pop.  18,000. 

Boo'tan  or  BAo'tan,  a  native  state 
in  the  N.E.  of  Hindostan,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, which  separate  it  from  Tibet. 
It  is  about  250  miles  in  length  by  100 
in  breadth :  it  is  mountainous,  and 
has  extensive  forests.  Pop.  1,600,000. 

Bor^neo  is,  next  to  Australia,  the 
largest  island  on  the  globe.  Its 
greatest  length  is  860  miles,  its 
breadth  680  miles.  It  lies  directly 
beneath  the  equator,  to  the  east  of 
Sumatra  and  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  to  the  north  of  Java.  It  contains 
valuable  mines  of  diamonds,  gold, 
antimony,  tin,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
coal.  The  interior  of  the  country  is 
very  little  known,  except  the  district 
of  Sarawak  of  which  Sir  James 
Brooke  was  rajah  from  1841  to  1868. 
Estimated  area,  29,000  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,746,000. 

Bor'neo  or  Bm'ni,  the  capital  of 


the  kingdom  of  Borneo,  situated  on 
the  N.W.  coast.    Pop.  26,000. 

BraAmapoo'tra,  a  large  river  of 
India,  whose  sources  have  not  yet 
been  reached  by  any  European;  it 
flows  through  the  valley  of  Assam 
and  the  province  of  Bengal,  and, 
uniting  with  the  Ganges,  ^eOIs  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Braid' wood,  a  town  of  Mew  South 
Wales,  Australia,  180  miles  S.W.  oi 
Sydney.    Pop.  of  dist.  11,629 

BrislMne,  a  town  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name  which  flows  into  Moret(m 
Bay,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Anstralia.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  British  colony  of 
Queensland.    Pop.  26,911. 

Bru'sa,  a  city  of  Anatolia,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Olympus ;  it  softered 
severely  from  an  earthquake  in  1866. 
Pop.  60.000.-— 10, 8  M.  29. 10  £. 

Budukshan'',  or  Badakshan',  a 
district  of  Afghan  Turkestan,  cele- 
brated for  its  mines  of  ruby  and 
lapiz  lazuli. 

Budukshan^,thecapital  of  theabove 
district,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Oxus. 

Bundelcund'',  a  territory  of  India, 
partly  belonging  to  the  British, 
between  24°  and  26<*  28^  M.  lat.,  and 
78°  and  81"  89^  £.  long.  It  is  noted 
for  its  diamond-mines. 

Burdwan^  a  city  of  British  India, 
in  the  province  of  Bengid,  GO  miles 
N . W.  of  Galcutto     Pop.  82421. 

BurAampore',  a  town  of  Britidi 
India,  Presidency  of  Bengal,  sitoated 
on  the  Taptee.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade.— ^21, 19  M.  76, 18  E. 

Bushire  (Busheer)  or  AbnsheAr',  a 
port  of  Persia,  on  tne  Persian  Qidf, 
an  emporium  of  the  trade  with  India ; 
it  was  captured  by  the  British  in 
1856.    Pop.  18,000.-29,  0  N.  60, 62  E. 

C  ABUL^,  an  extensive  provtooe  of 
Afghanistan,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Hindoo-Coosh,  which  separ 
rates  it  from  Balkh. 

Gabur,  a  fortified  town, the  capital 
of  the  province,  stands  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  6400  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  gardens 
abounding  in  the  choicest  Aroits.  It 
was  long  considered  the  gate  of  Hin- 
dostan towards  Tartary.  Pop.  60,000. 
—34, 80  N.  69,  6  E. 

Calcut'ta,  the  capital  of  British  In- 
dia, and  the  seat  of  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment, is  situated  on  the  Hoogly, 
a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  a  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  extendi 
about  five  miles  along  the  river;  and 
its  spires,  temples,  moeqaes,  the  cit»> 
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del  of  Fort  William,  its  splendid  edi- 
fices, and  elegant  villas  and  gardens, 
present  an  appearance  of  magnifi- 
oenee  which  seems  to  irarrant  its 
proud  appellation  of  the  "City  of 
Palaces.^  Pop.  794,646.-22,  83  N. 
88^17£. 

Calient,  a  seaport  of  Hindostan, 
on  the  Malabar  coast;  it  was  the 
first  Indian  port  visited  by  Yasco  de 
Oama  in  1496.  Pop.  47,962.-11, 16 
N.  75, 60  E. 

Cal'imere,  Point,  a  cape  on  the 
S.E.  coast  of  Hindostan.— 10,  17  N. 
79, 6  E. 

Calpee.  a  town  of  British  India,  in 
the  division  of  Jhansi,  North- West 
Provinces.    Pop.  16,670. 

Cam^ay,  a  seaport  of  Gi^erat,  in 
Hindostan,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  to 
which  it  gives  name.  Pop.  10,000.— 
as,  SO  N.  72,  40  £. 

Camlx/dia,  a  country  of  the  East- 
ern Peninsula,  to  the  S.E.  of  Siam. 
Among  its  productions  is  the  yellow 
]^gment  called  gamboge.  P.  890,000. 

Camlx/dia,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  above  country,  situated  on  the 
Menam-kong,  about  160  miles  firom 
Its  month.— 11,  68  N.  106, 7  E. 

Can'^ara  (North),  the  southmost 
district  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
Area,  4800  square  miles.    P.  898,406. 

Can^ara  (South),  the  most  westerly 
district  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
esctending  along  the  Malabar  coast ; 
it  has  extensive  forests  of  teak  and 
other  timber.    Pop.  918,826. 

Candahar',  or  Kandahar^,  a  pro- 
Tince  of  Afghanistan,  inhabited  by 
A^hans  of  the  Dourannee  tribe. 

Candahar^,  or  Kandahar',  the 
capital  of  the  above  province,  on  the 

KMit  road  between  Persia  and  India, 
p.  estimated  at  from  60,000  to 
100,000.-82,  87  N.  66, 20  E. 

Can^'deish,  a  district  of  Hlndo- 
stui,  Bombay  Presidency,  S.  of  the 
Morbudda,  and  E.  of  Gigerat.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Taptee;  some  por- 
ti<ms  of  it  are  veiy  fertile,  but  a 
large  extent  is  covered  with  Jungle. 
Pop.  1,028,642. 

Can'dy,  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
the  isUmd  of  Ceylon,  formerly  the 
capital  of  a  native  kingdom.  Pop. 
17.406. 

Canton^  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Qoang-tung  in  China,  is  situated 
at  ^e  confluence  of  the  Pe-kiang 
with  the  Choo-kiang  or  Pearl  River 

Sailed  by  the  British  the  Canton 
tver,  and  the  river  Tigris).    It  is 


distant  about  70  miles  from  the  sea, 
at  the  head  of  the  Bocca  Tigris,  a 
noble  estuary  studded  with  islands. 
The  river  for  four  or  five  miles  is 
crowded  with  boats  containing  whole 
families  which  have  no  other  home. 
In  1867  it  was  captured  by  an  Anglo- 
French  force.  Pop.  about  1,000,000. 
—23, 7  N.  118, 16  E. 

Carama''nia,  an  extensive  province 
of  Asia  Minor,  E.  of  Anatolia. 

Camat'ic,  a  division  of  Southern 
India,  Presidency  of  Madras,  extend- 
ing 660  miles  along  the  Coromandel 
coast  to  Cape  Coraorin. 

Car'oline  Islands,  a  numerous  coral 
group  in  the  Pacific,  E.  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  S.  of  the  Ladrones.  They 
are  exposed  to  violent  hurricanes; 
the  natives  are  distinguished  for 
their  skill  in  navigation.  Pop.  28,800. 

CarpentaMa,  Gulf  of,  a  large  inlet 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Australia. 

Carrical',  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
Madras  Presidency,  on  the  Coroman- 
del coast,  belonging  to  the  French. 
Pop.  10,000. 

Casein,  a  fortified  town  of  Irak- 
Ajemi  in  Persia,  with  a  considerable 
trade.    P.  80,000.— 86, 16  N.  49, 80  E. 

Cash^'gar.    See  Kashgar. 

Cash'mere,  a  native  state  in  the 
N.W.  of  Hindostan,  formerly  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Punjab.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains,  and 
contains  a  beautlM  valley,  in  which 
reigns  an  almost  perpetual  spring. 
It  is  noted  for  its  shawls,  manufac- 
tured firom  the  wool  of  the  goats  of 
Tibet.  Area,  26,000  square  miles. 
Pop.  760,000. 

Cash^'mere  or  Serinagur',  the  capi- 
tal of  the  above  country,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jelum.  P.  60,000. 
—a^  6  N.  74,  48  E. 

Cas'pian  Sea,  an  inland  sea  or  lake, 
the  largest  on  the  globe,  about  800 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  88|  feet  below  its  level. 
Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  760  miles; 
its  average  breadth  is  200;  its  area 
is  140,000  square  miles.  It  has  no 
tides,  and  its  water  is  less  salt  than 
that  of  the  ocean. 

Catmandoo'  or  Khatmandu',  the 
capital  of  Nepaul,  in  the  north  of 
Hindostan,  in  a  romantic  valley, 
about  40  miles  S.  of  the  Himalaya. 
Pop.  60,000.-27,  46  N.  86,  16  B. 

Cauca'sla,  a  lieutenancy  or  prov- 
ince of  the  Russian  Empire,  lying 
on  both  sides  of  the  Caucasus,  chiefly 
in  Asia,  but  comprehending  a  portion 
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of  European  territoiy.  It  hat  an 
area  of  127,427  sqaare  miles,  and  a 
popnlation  of  5,243,382. 

Cau''ca8us,  a  chain  of  loftf  monn- 
tains  stretching  across  the  isthmus 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cas- 

Sian.  Its  length,  from  Anapa  on  the 
tlack  Sea  to  Baku  on  the  Caspian, 
is  about  700  miles ;  its  breadth  varies 
from  60  to  120  miles.  Its  loftiest 
summit,  Elburz,  is  18,498  foet  above 
the  sea. 

Cav'tfry,  a  river  of  S.  Hindostan, 
which  rises  in  the  W.  Ghants,  flows 
E.  through  Mysore  and  the  Camatic, 
and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Cawnpore^  a  city  of  Hindostan, 
North-West  Provinces,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  628  miles  N.W. 
of  Calcutta.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
massacre  of  the  British  by  Nana 
Sahib  in  1867.    Pop.  122,770. 

Cel''ebes,  a  large  island  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  to  the  £.  of  Bor- 
neo, from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Straits  of  Macassar.  It  is  so  in- 
dented by  deep  bays  as  to  form  four 
long  peninsulas.  Its  length  is  about 
500  miles;  its  average  breadth  150. 
Though  rugged  and  mountainous,  the 
soil  is  fertile,  yielding  in  abundance 
rice,  sugar'Cane,  sago,  and  cotton. 
Of  its  native  tribes,  the  Bug^s  are 
the  most  active  traders  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  66,760  square  miles.    P.  900,000. 

Coram'.  See  Moluccas  or  Spioe 
Islands. 

Ceylon^  an  island  of  British  India, 
separated  from  the  continent  by  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk's  Strait. 
Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
270  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  146; 
and  its  average  breadth  100  miles. 
It  is  the  Taproba^na  of  the  ancients. 
The  interior  is  traversed  by  finely 
wooded  mountains,  and  watered  by 
numerous  rivers  and  lakes.  The 
soil  is  rich  and  luxuriant,  producing 
coffee,  sugar-cane,  rice,  pepper,  and 
teak,  and  other  valuable  woods.  Plan- 
tations  of  cinnamon,  amid  groves 
of  cocoa-nut  trees,  border  the  8.W, 
coast  for  100  miles.  The  island 
abounds  in  gems,  and  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive pearl  fishery  in  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar.  The  elephants  of  Ceylon 
have  long  been  famed  for  their  size 
and  sagacity.  The  British  govern- 
ment have  done  much  for  the  civil- 
isation of  the  natives.  Area,  24,700 
square  miles.    Pop.  2,401^)66. 

Chandemagore'^  the  capital  of  the 


French  settlements  in  Bengal,  on  the 
Uoogly,  aboat  16  miles  above  Cal- 
catta.    Pop.S8,S77. 

Chaog-ehs',  a  city  of  China,  flie 
capital  of  the  province  ci  Hoo-naa. 

Chat^ltam  Islands,  a  small  group 
to  the  E.  of  New  Zealand. 

Cbe-Uang',  a  pvovineeof  Cbina  on 
the  E.  eoast,  to  the  N.  of  Fo-U-en. 
Pop.  8400,000. 

Ching-too',  a  city  of  China,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Se-cha-en; 
it  has  an  extensive  trade. 

Chittagong',  a  British  pvorinee  of 
the  Eastern  Peninsnla,  on  the  aortb- 
eastern  shoro  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
to  the  north  of  Araean.   P.  8^444^74. 

Choo-kiang'  River.    See  Cantoa. 

Ghrisfehiirch,  a  town  <rf  Soath 
Island,  New  ZesAand,  eoontj  of  Sd- 
wyn.    Pop.  10,294. 

Chn'san,  one  of  a  group  ot  fertile 
islets  off  the  coast  of  Chinis,  near  the 
month  of  the  Tang-tse-kiang.  Pq». 
900,000.  Ting-hae,  the  capital,  was 
taken  by  the  Britidi  In  IMO,  and 
again  in  1842. 

Cochin  (Kot'shin),  a  small  native 
state  in  Hindostan,  Madrss  Presi- 
dency, between  Malabar  aoi  Tta- 
vanoore.    Pop.  890,000. 

Co'ehin,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of 
the  province,  was  the  first  place  at 
which  the  Portuguese,  In  UfOt,  were 
permitted  to  erect  a  fort;  It  sHII 
enjoys  a  oonriderable  trade.  Poo. 
80,000.-9, 60  N.  76, 18  E. 

Co'chin-Chi'na,  a  country  in  the 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  csJled  abo 
the  Empire  of  Annam,  comprehend* 
ing  Tonquin  and  Coohin-China  Pro- 
per. Its  area  is  estimated  at  198^000 
square  miles.    Pop.  10,600,000. 

Cochin-China  (Lower),  a  teorritory 
occupying  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  bielongLag 
to  France.  It  is  divided  into  six 
provinces.  Area,  81,717  sqaare  milee. 
Pop.  1,101,200. 

Golom^,  a  seaport,  the  capital  el 
Ceylon,  on  the  W-.  coast;  it  is  alumd* 
some  town,  and  strongly  fortified. 
Pop.  100,238.-6, 66  N.  79,  61  E. 

Gom'orin,  Cape,  the  extreme  soofli- 
em  point  of  the  peninsnla  of  Hinds' 
Stan.— 8, 6  N.  77, 30  E. 

Con'can,  a  maritime  district  of 
Hindostan,  extending  from  Bombay 
to  Goa,  with  an  average  breadth  of  40 
miles  between  the  Western  Ohaats 
and  the  sea. 

Cook's  Islands,  a  gronp  In  the  8. 
I  Pacific,  between  the  Societj  Islands 
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and  the  Friendly  Islands.  Estimated 
pop.  7746. 

Cooch  Bebar',  a  division  of  British 
India,  Presidency  of  Bengal.  Area, 
4140  square  miles.    Pop.  613377. 

Gore^a  peninsnla,  separated  from 
China  by  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  from 
the  Islands  of  Japan  by  the  straits  of 
Corea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan.  It  is 
about  60O  miles  long  and  150  broad ; 
the  interior  is  traversed  from  N.  to 
8.  1^  a  chain  of  mountains.  The 
soil  is  fertile.  Area  estimated  at 
87,760  sq.  miles.    P.  about  9,000,000. 

Coromaa'del,  the  eastern  coast  of 
Hindoatan,  extending  between  10** 
and  le"  N.  lat. 

Gowloon'',  a  township  in  the  main- 
land of  the  province  of  Quang-tung, 
in  China,  <^posite  to  Hong-Kong. 
Part  of  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  Treaty  of  Pekin  in  1860. 

Cnl'na,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  dis- 
trict of  Bard  wan,  Bengal  Presidency. 
It  is  a  station  for  steamers  plying 
between  Calcutta  and  the  North- 
West  Provinces.    Pop.  37^36. 

Cuidb,  a  peninsula  of  Hindostan, 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Gulf  of 
Catch.  Area,  6600  square  miles. 
Pop.  409,622. 

Cat'tack  or  Kuf  tack,  a  maritime 
diatrict  of  Hindostan,  Bengal  Presi- 
dency, on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  in  the  province  of  Orissa. 
Pop.  1.494,784. 

Gotntack,  the  capital  of  the  district, 
Bitoated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by 
tlM  Mahanuddy.  Pop.  50,878.— 20, 
25  N.  86, 62  £. 

Cy^pms.  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
nmaan,  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
Monging  to  Turkey,  but  under 
British  administration.  Its  greatest 
length  is  about  146  miles;  its  breadth 
▼anea  from  10  to  60  miles.  It  is 
traverted  fh>m  £.  to  W.  by  two 
lofty  chains  of  mountains.  In 
ancient  times  it  waa  celebrated  for 
its  fertility  and  beauty.  Its  fi'uits, 
particnlarly  grapes,  still  preserve 
tiieir  pre-eminence,  Pop.  about 
160,000.  L^/koaia  or  Kieoaiaf  in  the 
Meaaaria,  is  the  capital,  but  Lamaca, 
on  the  8.E.  coast,  is  the  chief  place 
of  trade. 

Dac'ea,  the  capital  of  the  district, 
situated  on  the  Booree  Gunga  or  Old 
Ganges;  it  is  noted  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  muslins.  Pop.  69,212.-23, 
48  N.  90,  28  E. 

DagAestan',  a  province  on  the  W. 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  for  many  years  a 


debatable  land  between  the  Persians 
and  Russians,  bat  now  possessed  by 
the  latter.    Pop.  448,299. 

Damar',  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Yemen.    Pop.  20,000. 

Damas'cus,  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Syria,  in  Asiatic  Turicey,  situated  in 
a  I)eautiful  plain.  Being  on  the 
route  of  the  great  caravans  to  Mecca, 
it  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade. 
It  was  formerly  famous  for  its  manu- 
facture of  sabres;  and  it  has  given 
the  name  of  damask  to  figured  silk 
and  other  textures.  Beyrout  is  the 
port  of  Damacus.  Pop.  150,000.-33, 
27  N.  36,  25  E. 

Darjee^ing,  a  district  of  British 
India,  division  of  Cooch  Behar,  Pre- 
sidency of  Bengal.  Pop.  94,712.  The 
town  of  the  same  name  is  a  sanitarium 
for  British  troops.    Pop.  3157. 

Dead  Sea.   See  Asphaltites,  p.  243. 

Dec'can  ("The  South"),  a  region 
of  Hindostan,  stretching  across  the 
peninsula,  and  bounded  by  the  Ner- 
budda  on  the  N.  and  the  Kistnah  on 
theS. 

Dellii,  a  division  of  Hindostan, 
Punjab,  to  the  north  of  Agra,  situ- 
ated between  28**  and  31**  N.  lat.  It 
is  generally  flat,  with  a  soil  which 
is  either  sandy  or  covered  with  dense 
jungles  and  forest.    Pop.  1,916,423. 

Del^i,  the  chief  city  of  the  above 
division,  long  the  capital  of  the  Mo- 
gul Empire,  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jumna.  It  was  seized  by  the 
Sepoy  mutineers  in  May  1867,  but 
was  retaken  by  the  British  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year.  P.  164,417. 
—28,  40  N.  77, 15  E. 

De'ra,  GAa''zee  Khan,  a  town  of 
Hindostan,  Panjab,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Indus.    Pop.  17,164. 

Dera^yeA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  for- 
merly capital  of  the  country  of  the 
Wahabees,  in  Nedjed.    Pop.  15,000. 

Der'ljend,  a  strongly  fortified  sea- 
I>ort  of  Daghestan,  belonging  to  Rus- 
sia, on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.    Pop.  12,870. 

Diarbdcir,  a  pashalic  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  comprising  part  of  ancient 
Armenia  and  Mesopotamia. 

DiarbeHeir,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tigris;  it  has  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  40,000.-37,  66  N.  39,  63  E. 

Dini^epore^  a  district  of  British 
India,  Bengal  Presidency.  Areii, 
4126.  Pop.  1,601,924.  The  town  of 
the  same  name  is  about  261  miles  N. 
of  Calcutta.    Pop.  27,000. 
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Dinapore^  a  town  of  British  India, 
Presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Oanges.    Pop.  14,170. 

Din,  a  fortified  town  of  W.  Hindo- 
stan,  in  a  small  island  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Onjerat;  it  belongs  to  the  Portu- 
gnese.    Pop.  18,042. 

Diz'ful,  a  ci^  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Khnzistan,  on  tbe  river 
of  the  same  name.  Pop.  about  16,000. 

Dune'din,  a  town  of  New  Zealand, 
county  of  Taieri,  on  Otago  Harbour, 
E.  coast  of  South  Island;  it  was 
founded  in  1848,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
university.    It  has  the  mean  tem- 

Jierature  of    London.     Population 
4^7. 

Dzunga'ria,  a  region  of  Central 
Asia,  N.  of  Eastern  Turkestan, 
watered  by  the  Hi.  It  is  regarded 
as  a  portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Pop.  estimated  at  1,000,000. 

EAST  CAPE,  the  extreme  E.  point 
of  Asia,  on  the  W.  of  Behring  Strait. 

East'er  Island,  in  the  South  Paci« 
flc,  is  about  20  miles  in  circuit,  and 
peopled  by  an  intelligent  race  of  na- 
tives.   Pop.1200.— 27,9S.109,12W. 

Ekat^erlnburg,  a  celebrated  mining 
town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Urals.    Pop.  24,608. 

Ellburz,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Persia,  of  which  the  Demavend  Peak 
Is  21,600  feet  high.  Also  the  name  of 
the  highest  peak  of  the  Caucasus. 

Elephan'ta,  a  small  island  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Hindostan,  between 
Bombay  and  the  mainland,  cele- 
brated for  its  singular  cave-temples. 

El-Hasa,  a  Turkish  province  of 
Arabia  lying  along  half  of  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

El  Ka^'tif,  a  seaport  of  the  above 
province,  situated  on  a  bay  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.    Pop.  6000. 

Elwund^,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Persia. 

Er^ivan  or  Se^'van,  Lake  of,  in 
Russian  Armenia,  N.E.  of  Erivan; 
it  is  100  miles  in  circumference. 

Er'ivan,  a  town  of  Russian  Arme- 
nia, with  a  strong  fortress,  situated 
on  a  precipitous  rock,  overhanging 
the  Zengui,  near  Its  Junction  with 
the  Araxes.    Pop.  14,342. 

Erzroum'  or  Er'zeroum,  the  capi- 
tal of  Turkish  Armenia,  near  the 
northern  source  of  the  Euphrates; 
it  stands  on  a  beautiful  plain,  6000 
feet  above  the  sea.    Pop.  60,000. 

Euphra'tes  or  Frat,  a  celebrated 
river  of  Asia,  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  Armenia.    After  a  course  of  1600 


miles  it  reeeives  the  Tigris  above 
Bassorah.  The  united  stream,  under 
the  name  of  the  Shat  el  Arab,  falls 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  by  several 
months.  Its  whole  course  is  about 
1700  miles. 

FARS  or  Farsistan^  the  ancient 
Persia,  a  provinee  of  Persia,  E.  of 
Khnzistan,  and  N.  ot  the  Perrian 
Gulf.    Pop.  1,700,000. 

Ferozepore^  a  town  of  British 
India,  division  of  Lahore,  Poqjab^ 
on  the  Sutlej.    Pop.  20,698. 

Fiji'  Islands,  a  group  in  the  Paci- 
fic N.W.  of  the  Friendly  Ishmds. 
They  are  of  volcanic  formation,  with 
a  rich  soil  and  fine  scenery.  Fiji 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1874. 
The  capital  is  Suva  on  the  S.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Viti  Levn. 

Flo'res,  an  island  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  to  the  S.  of  Celebes. 
Length  from  W.  to  E.  about  900 
miles;  average  breadth,  86  miles. 

Fo'-ki-en,  a  maritime  province  in 
the  S.E.  of  China.  It  abounds  not 
only  in  grain  but  in  fruit,  partioo- 
larly  oranges;  the  tea-plant  is  culti- 
vated on  a  great  scale.  P.  22,000,000. 

Foo'choo,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  situated  on  the  Min-kiuig, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stupen- 
dous bridge.  It  is  as  large  as  Can- 
ton, and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  teas,  tobacco,  and  timber. 
Pop.  600,000. 

FormC'sa,  a  large  and  fertile  island 
in  the  Chinese  Sea,  opposite  the 
province  of  Fo-ki-en.  It  is  260  miles 
in  length  by  80  in  breadth.  Pop. 
about  8,000,000. 

Free^mantle,  a  seaport  of  Western 
Australia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Swan 
River.    Pop.  8600. 

Friendly  or  Ton^'ga  Islands,  a  nu- 
merous group  In  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  Society  Islands. 
The  principal  are  Tongataboo,  Ana- 
mooka,  Yavaoo,  Eooa,  and  Tofisa. 
They  are  Inhabited  by  an  interesttng 
race  of  natives,  who  have  made  some 
progress  in  civilization.  Pop.  about 
10,000. 

Fnrruckabad',  a  commercial  city  of 
British  India,  in  the  province  of 
Agra,  near  the  S.  bank  of  the  Ganges. 
Pop.  79,204.-27,  24  N.  79,  27  E. 

GAN'GES,  one  of  the  lanest 
rivers  of  Asia,  is  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  by  the  natives  of  India. 
It  issues  in  a  small  stream  tnm  a 
mass  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  B.  side 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  aiid  is 
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called  the  Bhagiraihi  tUl  joined  hj 
the  Alakaaanda,  below  Berinagur. 
On  passing  Huridfrar,  it  enters  the 
plains  of  Hindostan,  and  at  Allaha- 
bad receives  the  Jumna.  It  is  swelled 
by  the  accession  of  several  large 
rivers  in  its  progress  to  Patna,  where 
it  is  fit>m  one  to  three  miles  broad, 
and  thirty  feet  deep.  About  200  miles 
from  the  sea  it  branches  into  a  delta, 
the  numerous  branches  of  which  form 
a  labyrinth  of  channels  and  creeks, 
called  the  Sunderbunds.  The  west- 
em  or  Hoogly  branch,  which  passes 
by  Calcutta,  is  the  only  one  that  is 
navigable.  The  eastern  branch  re- 
oeives  the  Brahmapootra  before  pour- 
ing its  flood  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Oa'ya,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
province  of  Behar,  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Ganges.  It  is  one  of  the  holy 
cities  of  the  Hindoos.  Pop«66,8^.— 
91 44  N.  86,  0  E. 

Ga'^ea,  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine, 
near  the  coast.    Fop.  16,000. 

Geelong,  a  town  of  Australia,  in 
the  colony  of  Victoria,  at  the  head  of 
the  W.  arm  of  Port  Phillip,  45  miles 
Ihnn  Melbourne.  Pop.,  including 
eaburbs,  23,200. 

George  Town,  in  the  N.E.  of  the 
Idand  of  Penang,  Straits  Settle- 
mentB.    Pop.  26,000. 

Geor'gia,  the  ancient  Ibefria  and 
Coiehis.  a  mountainous  region  on  the 
B.  declivity  of  the  Caucasus.  Wa- 
tered by  the  Kur  and  numerous  tri- 
butary streams,  it  combines  the  pro- 
duBtionsof  the  temperate  and  tropical 
climes.  Its  valleys  are  extremely 
fertile,  and  the  vine  grows  wild  on 
its  hills.  The  beauty  of  the  Georgian 
women,  like  that  of  the  Circassians, 
is  proverbial  throughout  the  east. 
Georgria  now  belongs  to  Russia.  Ex- 
tant. 21JBO0  square  mUes.   P.  873,000. 

Gaauts,  two  extensive  chains  of 
momitains  in  the  S.  of  Hindostan. 
The  western  extends  nearly  1000 
miles,  fh>m  Cape  Comorin  to  Surat ; 
the  eaatem  is  almost  of  equal  length 
on  the  opposite  coast.  See  Neil- 
gherries,  p.  360. 

Ghazeepore",  a  town  of  British  In- 
dia. North- West  Provinces.  P.  38,863. 

QhVhLn,  a  province  of  Persia,  ex- 
tanding  120  miles  along  the  S.W. 
shore  of  the  Caspian. 

GAor  or  Paropami^'san  Mountains, 
a  range  in  Afghanistan,  extending 
westward  from  the  Hindoo  Koosh. 

GAoz^nee  or  GAiz^ni,  a  fortified 
city  of  Afghanistan,  situated   7000 


feet  above  the  sea ;  it  was  once  the 
capital  of  a  powerful  state,  but  is  now 
in  decay.    Pop.  7000. 

Gilo^o,  the  largest  of  the  Moluccas 
or  Spice  Islands ;  like  Celebes,  it  is 
broken  into  four  peninsulas,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  deep  bays. 

Qo%  New,  or  Pan'jim,  a  seaport 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Hindostan,  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  the  capital  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions.  P.  10,000. 
—15,  29  N.  73,  50  E. 

Qo^  called  also  Shamo  by  the 
Chinese,  a  great  sandy  desert  of 
Central  Asia,  comprising  a  consider- 
able part  of  Eastern  Turkestan  and 
Mongolia.  Its  length  from  E.  to  W.  is 
about  1600  miles ;  its  breadth  varies 
from  600  to  700  miles.  It  abounds 
in  salt,  and  shows  traces  of  having 
once  been  covered  by  the  ocean. 

Godav'ery,  a  river  of  Hindostan, 
which  rises  in  the  W.  Ghauts,  and, 
traversing  nearly  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  peninsula,  falls,  by  several 
months,  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Gog^ra,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  which 
rises  in  the  Himalaya,  and  flows  into 
the  Ganges  above  Patna. 

Golcon^'da,  a  ruinous  city  of  Hin- 
dostan, Nizam's  dominions,  formerly 
celebrated  as  a  mart  for  diamonds. 

Gombroon  or  Bun'der  Al/bas,  a 
seaport  of  Kerman,  in  Persia,  on  a 
bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Ormuz.    P.  6000. 

Goruckpore^  a  town  of  British 
India,  N.W.  Provinces.    Pop.  61,117. 

Goullbum,  a  town  of  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  126  miles  S.W.  of 
Sydney.  Pop.,  including  suburbs, 
13,766. 

Gu^jerat  or  Gu^zerat,  a  province  of 
Hindostan,  Presidency  of  Bombay, 
between  the  Gulfs  of  Cambay  and 
Cutch,  to  the  S.  of  Ajmere.  It  is  a 
flat  country,  with  arid  tracts,  but 
many  of  its  districts  are  very  fertile 
and  highly  cultivated.  Area,  40,116 
square  miles.  Pop.  estimated  at 
5,000,000. 

Gurh^^K,  a  native  state  of  India, 
North-West  Provinces,  between  30* 
2'  and  31*  20^  N.  lat.,  and  77*  66'  and 
79*  20^  £.  long.  Area,  4600  square 
miles.    Pop.  estimated  at  200,000. 

Gwal'ior,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  province  of  Agra,  the  capital  of 
Scindia,  a  Mahratta  chief.  Pop. 
60,000.-26,  20  N.  78,  4E. 

HADTIAMAUT,  a  province  of 
Arabia,  stretching  along  the  south- 
em  coast  from  Yemen  to  Oman. 

Hai'nan,  a  large  island  in  the  Chi- 
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nese  Sea,  180  miles  in  length  and  80 
in  breadth.  It  is  situated  at  the  E. 
extremity  of  the  Galf  of  Tonquin, 
and  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel 
from  the  Chinese  province  of  Qoang- 
tung,  to  which  it  belongs.  Pop. 
1,000,000. 

Hamadan^  a  commercial  city  of 
Irak-Ajemi,  in  Persia,  supposed  to  be 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Eebeit^ana. 
Pop.  30,000.-34,  60  N.  48,  82  E. 

Ham'aA,  the  Hamath  of  Scripture, 
a  city  of  Syria,  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Orontes.  It  was  the 
dominion  of  Abulfeda,  a  celebrated 
geographer  and  historian,  who  died 
about  the  year  1331.  Pop.  30,000.— 
85, 10  N.  36, 40  E. 

Hamoon'',  the  Aria  Palus  of  the 
ancients,  a  lake  or  large  morass  of 
E.  Persia,  and  N.W.  Beloochistan, 
into  which  flows  the  river  Helmnnd  ; 
its  length  is  about  70  miles,  and  its 
breadth  from  16  to  20. 

Uang-choo^  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Che-kiang,  in  China,  and 
one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  empire ; 
it  is  situated  on  a  navigable  river  at 
its  junction  with  the  Grand  Canal.  It 
has  an  extensive  trade  in  raw  silks 
and  teas.  Pop.  800,000.-30,  16  N. 
120, 10  E. 

Hawaiian  (Hah-wye-ee-an)  Islands. 
See  Sandwich  Islands. 

Hawke's  Bay,  an  inlet  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  North  Island,  New  Zea- 
land. 

Hawkes1)ury,  a  river  of  New 
South  Wales,  Australia. 

Hed'Jajs,  a  province  of  Arabia,  be- 
longing to  Turkey,  extending  along 
the  Red  Sea  from  Mount  Sinai  to  the 
frontier  of  Yemen. 

Hel'mund,  the  ancient  Etiftnan- 
drus,  a  river  of  Afghanistan,  which 
rises  near  Cabul,  and  falls  into  Lake 
Hamoon. 

Herat',  the  ancient  Aria,  a  com- 
mercial city  of  Afghanistan,  in  an 
extensive  and  fertile  plain.  It  is 
strongly  fortified.  Pop.  20,000.-34, 
48  N.  62,  30  E. 

Hinah,  a  town  of  Irak-Arabi,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphi-ates.  It  stands  near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Babylon,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity,  consisting  of  vast  masses  of 
ruins  and  bricks.    Pop.  10,000. 

Himala''ya,  a  stupendous  range  of 
mountains  between  India  and  Tibet, 
extending  in  length  about  1500 
miles,  and  in  breadth  from  100  to 


300  miles.  Its  loftiest  peak.  Mount 
Everest,  is  29,002  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  being  the  highest  known  point 
of  the  earth's  surface. 

H  indoo'  Koosh  or  Indian  Cancasus, 
a  range  of  lofty  mountains  in  Central 
Asia  N.  of  Cabul,  forming  a  eontinaa« 
tion  of  the  Himalaya  chain. 

Hio'go,  a  seaport  of  Japan,  on  the 
S.W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Niphon, 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Osaka. 
Pop.  20,000. 

Uoang-ho'  or  Yellow  River,  a 
large  river  of  China.  Issuing  from 
the  mountains  of  Tibet,  and  pnrsa- 
ing  a  circuitous  course  of  2600  miles 
through  some  of  the  finest  provinces 
of  China,  it  falls  into  the  Yellow  Sea. 

Ho'ang-Shan,  a  mountain  in  Ngan- 
hoei,  China. 

Hol/art  Town,  the  capital  of  Tas- 
mania, on  the  river  Derwent,  about 
12  miles  from  its  mouth.  Pop.  20,000. 

Hokitik^  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Westland,  New  Zealand,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  South  Island.  Estimated 
pop.  3361. 

Homs,  the  ancient  Em'^esa,  a  dty 
of  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  the  Des- 
ert.   Pop.  30,000. 

Ho-nan^  a  central  province  of 
China,  watered  by  the  Hoang-ho. 
It  is  very  fertile.    Pop.  83,173,626. 

Hong-Kong,  a  small  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  river  (Bocea 
TigrisX  ceded  by  the  Chinese  to  the 
British  in  1842.  It  is  about  87  miles 
from  Macao,  and  100  miles  from  Can- 
ton. Victoria,  the  capital,  was  founded 
in  1842.  Pop.  121,986.  Area,  82  sqnara 
miles.— 22, 16  N.  114, 18  £. 

Hong'-tse,  an  extensive  lake  of 
China,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-sa. 

Hoog'ly,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges. 
See  Ganges  and  Calcutta. 

Hoo-nan',  a  province  of  China,  to 
the  W.  of  Kiang-8i.  It  is  hilly,  bnt 
fertile,  and  is  rich  in  minerals.  Pop. 
26,859,608. 

Hoo-pe',  a  province  of  Cliina.  to 
the  S.  of  Hoo-nan,  traversed  by  the 
Yang-tse-kiang.    Pop.  39,412,490. 

Ilo'reb,  a  mountain  of  Arabia.  N. 
W.  from  Mount  Sinai,  celebratM  in 
sacred  history  as  containing  the  rvick 
from  which,  when  struck  by  Moses 
water  issued  to  relieve  the  thirst  of 
the  Israelites. 

How^rah,  a  town  of  British  India, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hoogly, 
opposite  Calcutta.    Pop.  97.784. 

Hu^,  the  capital  of  Cochiii-Chitta, 
situated  on  a  navigable  river  tM 
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miles  from  the  sea;  it  is  strongly 
fortified.  Pop.  about  100,000.-16, 
80  N.  107, 12  E. 

Hard'war,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
North-West  Provinces,  situated  on 
the  Qanges,  where  it  issues  from  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  It  is  famous 
as  a  place  of  pilgrimage ;  its  fair  is 
the  greatest  in  India. 

Hyderabad',  a  province  of  the  Dec- 
can,  forming  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Nizam.  Area,  93,337  square 
miles,    Fop.  10,666,080. 

HyderatNtd",  the  capital  of  the 
above  province,  and  of  the  Nizam's 
dominions.  Pop.  200,000.-17,  22  N. 
78,82E. 

Hydrabad^  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Sinde,  Bombay  Presidency, 
near  the  E.  bank  of  the  Indus,  with 
a  strong  fortress.  Pop.  25,000. — ^25, 
22  N.  68,  42  E. 

I^A,  a  mountain  of  Asia  Minor, 
opi>08ite  the  entrance  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, 6292  feet  high. 

I^i,  a  river  in  Dzungaria,  Asiatic 
Russia,  falling  into  Lake  Balkash. 

Ill  or  Kuld'ja,  a  town  of  Dzun- 
nria,  Central  Asia,  on  the  llii 
Pop.  80,000. 

Imeri'tia,  part  of  the  ancient  Col- 
chis^ a  country  S.  of  the  Caucasus, 
ral^ect  to  Russia. 

Indian  Archipel'ago,  called  also 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  See  Ma- 
layasia,  p.  233. 

Indore'',  a  city  of  Hindostan,  in 
fhe  province  of  Malwa,  the  capital 
of  Holkar's  dominions.  Pop.  15,000. 
— 22,42  N. 76,  60  E. 

In'dns  or  Sinde,  a  large  river  of 
Asia,  which  rises  in  the  table-land  of 
Tibet,  about  31"  20^  N .  lat.,  and  SO"  30^ 
E.  long.  Flowing  N.W.  it  passes 
Leh  in  Ladak,  Cashmere,  and,  after 
a  coarse  of  about  260  miles,  is  Joined 
Inr  the  Shyook.  After  penetrating 
toe  Himalaya,  it  takes  a  southerly 
coarse,  and,  near  Attock  is  Joined  by 
the  Cabal,  when  it  becomes  in  many 
places  rapid  and  deep.  About  400 
miles  farther  down  it  receives,  in  one 
united  stream,  the  five  rivers  of  the 
Punjab,  and,  dividing  into  several 
channels,  falls  into  the  sea  by  seven 
mouths.    See  Punjab. 

Ips'wich,  a  town  of  Queensland, 
Anstralia,  on  the  Bremer,  26  miles 
W.  of  Brisbane.    Pop.  7734. 

I'^rak  or  I'rak-AJe'mi,  the  most 
important  province  of  Persia,  com- 
prehending the  ancient  Media. 

I'rak-Ar'abi,  the  ancient  duOdeTa, 


a  province  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  com- 
prehended in  the  modem  pashalic  of 
Bagdad.  It  is  watered  by  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris. 

Iran',  the  name  by  which  Persia 
is  known  to  the  natives. 

Irk'utsk,  a  flourishing  commercial 
city,  the  capital  of  E.  Siberia,  situ- 
ated on  the  Angara,  in  a  fine  plain. 
Pop.  28,000.-52,  7  N.  104,  2  E. 

Irrawa'dy,  a  large  river  which  has 
its  source  in  Tibet,  flows  through 
the  entire  extent  of  the  Birman  Em- 
pire and  the  province  of  Pegu,  and, 
after  branching  into  an  immense 
delta,  falls  by  numerous  mouths  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  E.  of  Cape  Ne- 
grais. 

Ir'tish,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
which,  rising  in  the  Altai  Mountains, 
on  the  borders  of  Mongolia,  flows 
through  Lake  Zaisang,  and,  after  a 
long  and  winding  course  N.W.,  joins 
the  Obi  below  TobolHk. 

Iskar'do,  a  town  of  Cashmere,  on 
the  Upper  Indus. 

Ispahan',  in  the  province  of  Irak, 
formerly  the  capital  of  Persia,  and 
one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the 
East;  though  much  decayed  it  is 
still  magniificent,  and  has  an  exten- 
sive trade,  with  flourishing  manufac- 
tures. Pop.  80,000.-32,  39  N.  61, 
48  E. 

J  AFT  A  or  Yaf'a,  the  ancient 
Joppa,  a  fortified  town  of  Palestine, 
on  a  tongue  of  land  projecting  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  12,000.— 
32, 3  N.  34,  44  E. 

Japan'  Islands.  See  Remarks,  p. 
231. 

Japan',  Sea  of,  between  the  islands 
of  Japan  and  the  E.  coast  of  Man- 
chooria. 

Ja'va,  a  large  island  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  separated  from  Suma- 
tra by  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  It  ex- 
tends from  east  to  west  about  600 
miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
too ;  and  is  divided  through  nearly 
its  whole  length  by  a  range  of  vol- 
canic mountains.  The  Dutch  pos- 
sessions are  chiefly  on  the  N.  coast, 
which  has  a  great  number  of  rivers 
and  fine  bays.  Java  surpasses  all 
the  other  islands  of  the  Archipel- 
ago in  fertility  and  population ;  it  is 
fruitful  in  rice,  sugar,  and  coffee,  and 
has  extensive  forests  of  teak.  Area, 
62,000  square  miles.   Pop.  17,856,000. 

Jaxar'tes  or  Sir-Daria,  a  large 
river,  rises  in  the  mountains  which 
separate     Western     and     Eastern 
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Turkestan,  ftnd,  after  a  long  course 
chiefly  N.W.  through  the  S.W.  part 
of  Asiatic  Bussia,  falls  into  the  Sea 
of  Aral. 

Jed^do  or  Yed'o  or  Tokio,  the 
capital  of  Japan,  situated  at  the 
head  of  a  deep  bay  on  the  £.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Niphon.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  trade,  and  has  many 
spacious  palaces  and  public  build- 
ings.   Pop.  estimated  at  674,447. 

Jelalabad^  a  town  of  Afghanistan, 
near  the  Gabul  river,  famous  for 
the  siege  which  it  sustained  when 

farrisoned  by  the  British  force  under 
ir  Bobert  Sale  in  1841-42.    P.  dOOO. 

Jer'icAo,  an  ancient  city  of  Pides- 
tine,  situated  in  a  pastoral  vale  to 
the  W.  of  the  river  Jordan.  It  is 
now  a  mean  village. 

Jerus'alem,  acity  of  Palestine,  the 
celebrated  capital  of  ancient  Judea, 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  at 
the  extremity  of  an  extensive  plain. 
The  splendour  of  its  first  and  second 
temples,  the  destruction  of  the  city 
1^  Titus,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  by  Adrian,  are  events  known 
to  every  reader  of  history.  The  re- 
covery of  Jenualem  and  the  Holy 
Laud  from  the  Saracens  was  the 
great  object  of  the  Crusaders.  It 
was  taken,  in  10d9,  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  who  was  created  King  of 
Jerusalem,  and  retaken  by  Saladin 
in  1187.  Pop.  about  16,600,  of  whom 
one-fourth  are  Ghri8tians.---dl,  47  N. 
85, 13  £. 

Jes'so  or  Yes^,  a  large  island  of 
Japan  to  the  N.  of  Nii^on,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Straits 
of  Sangar.  Estimated  area,  96,600 
square  miles.    Pop.  126,668. 

Jid'dah,  a  seaport  of  Arabia,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  trade,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered the  i>ort  of  Mecca.  Pop. 
about  22,000.-21, 28  N.  89, 18  E. 

Jor'dan,  a  celebrated  river  of  Pal- 
estine. Issuing  from  Mount  Hermon, 
a  branch  of  Anti-Libanus,  it  forms, 
with  some  other  streams,  the  small 
lake  Merom.  Passing  afterwards 
through  the  great  lake  called  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  and  then  flowing  through 
an  extensive  plain,  it  falls  into  the 
Dead  Sea. 

Joudpore^  a  city  of  Hindostan, 
the  capital  of  the  Bajpoot  state  of 
Marwar.    Pop.  160,000. 

Juggernaut',  or  more  properly 
Jagganna'tha,  ''the  lord  of  the 
world,"  or  Poo'ree  or  Pu'ri,  a  town 


on  the  coast  of  Oriasa,  British  India. 
It  eontabis  the  fiunons  temple  and 
car  of  Juggernaut,  the  pagoda  of 
which,  being  SOO  feet  hi^  serves 
as  an  important  landmark  at  sea. 
Pop.  22,686. 

JuHindar  Doab,  the  tract  of  land 
in  the  Punjab  between  the  rivers 
Sutlej  and  Beas,  ceded  to  the  British 
in  1846. 

Jullandhnr',  a  town  in  the  Pni^ab, 
British  India.    Fop.  45,607. 

Jum'na,  a  river  of  India,  which 
issues  from  the  Himalaya  range^ows 
through  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  Joins 
the  Ganges  at  AHahabad. 

Jyepore^  the  capital  of  a  Rajpoot 
principality,  in  the  province  of 
AJmere,  India.    Pop.  60,000. 

KABUL,  tee  Cabul. 

Kagosi'ma,  a  town  in  the  S.  of 
the  island  of  Kiusiu,  Japan,  bom- 
barded by  the  British  in  1884. 

Kai-fong',  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Ho-nan,  in  China,  near 
the  Hoang-ho.— 84, 80  N.  114^  83  E. 

Kaisari'ah,  a  town  of  Caiamania, 
in  Asia  Minor.    Pop.  26,000. 

Kamtschatica,  a  p^iinsida  in  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Asiatic  Bussia. 
Though  situated  within  the  tem- 
perate sone,  the  cold  is  severe,  owing 
partly  to  the  elevated  diain  of 
monntcdns  which  traverses  nearly 
its  whole  length,  and  partly  to  tibe 
winds  blowing  from  the  Polar  seas. 
The  country  abounds  in  wild  animali^ 
many  of  which  yield  valnable  furs. 
The  inhabitants  live  during  winter 
in  huts  under  ground,  and  travel  in 
sledges  drawn  by  dogs.    Pop.  6600. 

Kandahar.    See  Candahar. 

Kangaroo'',  an  islMid  off  the  coaat 
of  S.  Australia,  80  miles  in  length, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  20  miles. 

Kan-eu',  a  province  in  the  N.W.  of 
China,  producing  gold,  mercury, 
silks,  dyes,  mnsk,  and  tobacco.  Area, 
400,000Bqttare  miles.  Pop.  19,612,716. 

Kar'a,  Sea  o^  a  portion  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  between  Nova  Zembla 
and  the  Russian  Governments  of 
Archangel  uid  Tobolsk. 

Kar'ak,  a  small  island  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  belonging  to  the  British. 

Karako'rum,  a  range  of  mountains 
in  Central  Asia,  diverging  from  the 
western  section  of  the  Knen-lnn 
chain,  in  a  S.E.  direction,  and 
stretching  to  the  E.  of  I^ssa.  Tibet. 
The  culminating  point  is  Dipsaag 
Peak,  28^278  feet  high. 

Karical^     See  CanrloaL 
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Kara,  a  fkmous  fortress  and  city, 
embraced  in  the  Turkish-Armenian 
territory  ceded  to  Sassia  by  the 
BerUn  Treaty  of  1878.    Pop.  12,000. 

Kashgar'  or  Gashgar',  a  town  of 
Eastern  Torkestan.  It  has  con- 
siderable trade  and  manofactores. 
Pop.  estimated  at  00,000. 

Kastamon^'ni,  a  town  of  Anatolia, 
in  Asia  Minor.    Pop,  12,000. 

Kelat^  the  capital  of  Beloochis- 
tan,  OB  a  hill  6000  feet  above  the  sea, 
Pop.  12,000.-28,  62  N.  66, 80  E. 

Kerbe^a  or  Mesb^ed  Hos'sein,  a 
town  of  Irak-Arabi  in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, near  the  Euphrates,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  canal.  The  pox>- 
nlation  are  chiefly  Persians,  with 
whom  it  is  a  holy  city,  containing 
the  splendid  tombs  of  the  Iroaums 
Hossein  and  Abbas.    Pop.  15,000. 

Ker'man,  the  ancient  Cairmania, 
a  pnnrince  of  Persia,  to  the  £.  of 
Fan ;  it  Is  interspersed  with  ezten- 
siw  tracts  of  desert.    Pop.  300,000. 

Ker'man,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province;  it  was  once  a  place  of 
great  importance,  bat,  having  been 
uken  by  Aga  Mohammed  in  1794,  it 
has  never  recovered  its  splendour. 
Pop.  80,000.-29,  48  N.  66, 80  E. 

Ker'manshahj  the  ancient  Choeupes, 
a  town  of  Persia,  near  the  Kerkah, 
on  the  great  south  road  firom  Persia 
into  Asiatic  Turkey.    Pop.  80,000. 

Ke'sho  or  Gach'ao,  the  capital  of 
Tonquin,  on  the  river  Sang-koi, 
about  100  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Pop.  160,000. 

Kite^mil  or  Ha^mi,  a  town  of 
Eastern  Turkestan,  N.E.  of  Lake 
Lob  Nor. 

Khatmandu^    See  Catmandoo. 

KAin'gan,  an  extensive  range  of 
mountams  between  Mongolia  and 
Maachooria. 

K^i^'va,  a  province  of  Western 
Turkestan,  S.  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and 
W.  of  the  Oxus.    Pop.  700,000. 

KAi^va,  the  capitsl  of  the  above 
province,  near  the  Oxus.  P.  12,000. 

Kooloom^  or  Khulm,  a  district  of 
Afghan  Turkestan,  between  Koon- 
doos  and  Balkh. 

KAorassan^,  an  extensive  province 
of  Persia,  now  divided  between  the 
Shah  of  Persia  and  the  Afl^hans. 
The  great  Salt  Desert  extends  over 
the  larger  part  of  it.    Pop.  665,000. 

Khf/taxkf  a  province  of  Eastern 
Turkestan.  Pop.  260,000.  The 
capital,  Khotaa  or  Ikhi,  is  a  mann- 
fiwtnrlng  dty  of  oonsiderable  impor- 
tance.   Pop.  40,000. 


KAotour',  a  town  and  small  terri- 
tory east  of  Lake  Van.  in  Turkish 
Annenia,  ceded  to  Russia,  agreeably 
to  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  187a 

KAuzistan^  a  province  of  Persia, 
east  of  the  Shat  el  Arab. 

KiacA'ta,  a  frontier  town  of  Asia- 
tic Russia,  at  which  and  the  con- 
tig^ons  Mongolian  town  of  Mai- 
matchin  an  active  trade  between 
Russia  and  China  is  carried  on. 
Pop.  6431.— 60,  20  N.  106, 36  E. 

Kiang-si'',  a  fine  province  of  China, 
to  the  west  of  Cbe-kiaog  and  Fo- 
ki-en,  bordered  by  high  mountains, 
many  of  which  are  cultivated  to  the 
summits.    Pop.  26,513,889. 

Kiang-sn^  a  maritime  province  of 
China,  to  the  north  of  Ghe-kiang. 
Pop.  39,646,924. 

King-ki-ta''o,  the  capital  of  Corea, 
and  the  residmice  of  the  sovereign. 
—37,  30  N.  127,  20  E. 

Kioo-long-Shan,  a  range  of  moun- 
tains in  China,  between  Shen-si  and 
Se-chu-en. 

Kio^to,  formerly  called  Miaco,  a 
city  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Miphon. 
Pop.  874,486. 

Kir'ia,  a  town  of  Eastern  Tur- 
kestan, 188  miles  E.  of  Khotan, 
with  g^ld-mines  in  the  vicinity. 

Ki'^rin  Oo^a,  a  town  of  Manchoo- 
ria,  on  the  Songari. 

Kishm,  an  island  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.    Pop.  6000. 

Kist'naA  or  Krish^na,  a  river  of 
Hiudostan,  which  rises  in  the  West- 
em  Ghauts,  and,  after  a  course  of 
700  miles,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal near  Masulipatam. 

Kiz^'il-Ir'mak,  the  ancient  HalySf 
a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  which  issues 
from  Mount  Taurus,  and  flows  into 
the  Black  Sea. 

Kis'il-Oa^zen,  a  river  of  Persia, 
which  rises  in  Diarbekir,  and,  after 
a  winding  course,  falls  into  the  Cas- 
pian near  Resht. 

Ko^lend  or  KAo^Jend,  a  town  of 
Asiatie  Russia,  on  the  Jaxartes  or 
Sir-Daria,  formerly  within  the 
khanat  of  Kokan.    Pop.  25.000. 

Kokand  or  Ferghana,  a  district  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  near  the  Sir-Daria. 
Pop.  800,000. 

Kokand  the  capital  of  the  above 
district,  in  a  fertile  plain.  Pop. 
60,000. 

Koko  Nor,  or  the  Blue  Lake,  a 
large  expanse  of  water  in  Mongolia, 
on  the  borders  of  China. 

Kolyvan^  a  town  of  W.  Siberia, 
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on  the  OM;  in  the  vicinity  are  rich 
silrer-mines. 

K(/nleh,  the  ancient  Ic</nium,  the 
cliief  city  of  Caramania,  in  Asia 
Minor,  formerly  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom.  Pop.  50,000.--37,  62  N.  32, 
40  E. 

Koon''dooz,  a  state  of  Afghan 
Turkestan,  separated  from  Cabul  by 
the  Hindoo  Koosh. 

Koon'dooz,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province.    Pop.  1600. 

Kos,  the  ancient  Cos,  an  island 
near  the  Asiatic  coast,  belonging 
to  Turkey.  It  is  celebrated  as 
the  birthplace  of  Uippocrates  and 
Apelles. 

Kos^gol,  a  lake  in  the  N.  of  Mon- 
golia, 160  miles  long  and  40  miles 
wide. 

Kuei-choy(Kwe),a  province  in  the 
S.W.  of  China;  it  is  very  mountain- 
ous, and  contains  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  vermilion,  and  iron.  Kuei- 
yang  is  the  capital.    Pop.  7,616,026. 

Kuen-lun^  a  range  of  mountains 
s^^parating  Tibet  from  Eastern  Tur- 
kestan. 

Kumaon'',  a  mountainous  division 
of  British  India,  North-West  Pro- 
vinces, to  the  W.  of  Nepaul.  Pop. 
743,602. 

Kur,  the  ancient  Cyrus,  a  river  of 
Georgia,  which  rises  on  the  borders 
of  Armenia,  passes  Tiflis,  and,  after 
being  Joined  by  the  Aras,  falls  into 
the  Caspian. 

Kurdistan',  the  ancient  Assyria^ 
the  country  of  the  Kurds,  a  rude 
and  mountainous  district  belonging 
partly  to  Asiatic  Turkey  and  partly 
to  Persia.    Pop.  2,000,000. 

Kuriles  (Koo-rils),  a  range  of 
Islands  on  the  E.  extremity  of  Asia, 
extending  700  miles  from  Kamt- 
schatka,  to  the  island  of  Jesso,  be- 
longing to  Japan. 

Kurrachce^  the  principal  seaport 
of  Hindo,  W.  Ilindostan,  on  an  inlet 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.    Pop.  63,626. 

Kurshco^  a  town  of  Bokhara, 
WeHtem  Turkestan.    Pop.  10,000. 

Kiitai'aA,  the  ancient  Cotyasum,  a 
handsome  town  of  Anatolia  in  Asia 
M  inor,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Sakaria ; 
it  has  considerable  trade.  P.  60,000. 
—89,  24  N.  80, 18  E. 

LABUAN^  an  island  of  the  East- 
ern Archipelago,  off  the  N.W.  coast 
of  Borneo.  Length  10  miles,  breadth 
6  miles.  It  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  British  in  1846.  Pop.  4800.— 
6,  22  N.  116, 10  E. 


Lae'cadives,  a  groap  of  Isfauids  off 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  surroonded  by 
coral  reefs.    Pop.  about  8000. 

Lad'ak,  a  province  of  Cashmere. 
W.  of  Tibet,  between  32*  aO'  and 
35*  N.  lat.  and  75*  30'  and  79*  30'  E. 
long.    Pop.  125,000. 

Ladrones'  or  Ma'rian  Islands,  a 
gn^up  in  the  N.  Pacific,  E.  of  the 
Philippines  and  N.  of  the  Carolines, 
belonging  to  Spain.    Fop.  6600. 

Lahore'  an  important  province  of 
British  India,  Punjab^  extending 
from  the  Chenab  to  the  ds-Sntl^ 
district  of  Ludiana.  Area,  9000 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,889,600. 

Lahore',  a  dty  of  N.  Hindostan, 
the  capital  of  the  Punjat},  situated  on 
the  Ravee,  on  the  great  road  from 
Delhi  to  Cabul.  Pop.  98,924.-31, 
30  N.  74, 20  E. 

Landiang',  the  capital  of  Laos,  in 
the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  on  the 
Menam-kong;  it  is  descrilied  as  a 
large  and  handsome  city.  Pop. 
sUted  at  60.000. 

Lan-choo',  a  city  of  China,  the 
capital  of  Kan-sn  the  N.W.  province, 
on  the  Hoang-ho. 

La'os,  a  lu-ge  native  state  in  the 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  surrounded 
by  Birmah,  Siam,  Cochln-China,  and 
China,  and  inhabited  by  various 
tribes,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Shans.  The  great  river  Menam-kong 
traverses  it  from  N.  to  S.  Pop. 
1,000,000. 

Lar,  the  capital  of  Laristan,  a  pro- 
vince of  Persia.     Pop.  12,000. 

Laristan',  a  province  of  Persia, 
bordering  on  the  Persian  Oulf. 

Las'sa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Dalai  or  Grand 
Lama,  the  head  of  the  Shaman  reli- 
gion.   Pop.  20,000. 

Lata'kia,  a  seaport  of  Syria,  with 
some  interesting  remains  of  anti- 
quity.   Pop.  7000,-36, 80  N.  86, 46  B. 

Launces'ton,  a  seaport  in  the 
north  of  Tasmania,  on  the  Tamar. 
Pop.  10,668.-41,30  S.  147, 14  E. 

Leao-tong',  a  province  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  N.  of  the  Great 
Wall,  nominally  comprised  in  Man- 
chooria.  The  gulf  of  the  same  name 
is  an  inlet  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  160 
miles  long,  and  from  70  to  120  miles 
broad. 

Leb'anon  or  Lib'anns,  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  Syria,  extending  from 
the  vicinity  of  Tripoli  to  the  borders 
of  Palestine.  The  loftiest  snmmit  Is 
10,050  feet  in  height,  and  is  covered 
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vith  Bnoir.  The  various  peoples  in- 
habiting Lebanon  and  its  valley  are 
about  ^,000  in  number. 

Lehf  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Ladak,  Cashmere,  near  the  Upper 
Indus ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable 
trade,  being  the  principal  depot  for 
the  shawl  wool.  Pop.  6000.— 34, 10 
N.  77,  45  E. 

Le^'na,  a  large  river  of  Siberia, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  N.W. 
of  Lake  Baikal,  and  falls  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean  by  several  months. 

Les'bos  or  My  tile'nd,  a  large  island 
belonging  to  Turkey,  near  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.celebrated  in  antiquity 
as  the  birthplace  of  Sappho,  Alcseus, 
and  Theophrastns ;  and  in  modern 
times,  of  Barbarossa,  so  distinguished 
in  the  early  maritime  history  of 
Europe.    Pop.  40,000.-39, 15  N.  26, 

aoE. 

Levant^ ,  the,  a  name  often  applied 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  its  shores. 

Lir'erpool,  a  town  of  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  20  miles  from 
Sydney.    Pop.  of  district,  3504. 

Lob  Nor,  a  lake  of  Eastern  Turke- 
stan, on  the  great  caravan-route 
flrom  Kashgar  to  China. 

LomlMk,  an  island  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  between  8°  and  9**  S. 
lat.,  and  116"  and  117**  £.  long.,  to 
the  B.  of  Bali  and  W.  of  Sumbawa. 
It  is  well  cultivated,  produces  coffee, 
rioe,  and  maize.    Pop.  260,000. 

Loo-choo  or  Liu-kiu,  a  gi*oup  of 
islands,  86  in  number,  belonging  to 
Japan,  lying  between  the  island  of 
Formosa  and  the  Japan  Islands. 
The  principal  island,  called  the  Great 
Loo-choo,  about  60  miles  in  length 
l>y  12  in  breadth,  has  a  fertile  soil 
and  a  fine  climate. 

Loodia'naA,  a  fortified  town  and 
British  military  station  in  Sirhind, 
Punjab,  N.  Hindostan,  on  the  SutleJ. 
Pop.  39,983. 

Lopat^a,  Cape,  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Kamtschatka.— 51,  2  N. 
1S6^46E. 

Low  or  Dangerous  Archipelago,  an 
extensive  and  intricate  group  of  coral 
reefs  and  islands  in  the  S.  Pacific,  to 
the  E.  of  the  Society  Islands. 

Lnck'not0,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Oude  in  British  India,  on 
th«  Qoomty,  a  tributary  of  the  Oan- 
ges.  It  is  noted  for  its  heroic  defence 
against  the  Sepoy  rebels  in  1857. 
^  284.779.-26,  50  N.  80,  68  E. 

Lnristan',  a  province  of  Persia.  Its 


capital,  Khorramabad,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  6000. 

Lu'zon,  the  principal  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  It  is  intersected 
by  high  mountains,  having  several 
active  volcanoes.  See  Philippine 
Islands.  Pop.  of  Spanish  poi-tion, 
1,822,200. 

Lyftelton,  a  town  of  New  Zealand, 
county  of  Selwyn,  E.  coast  of  South 
Island.    Pop.  2974. 

MACACO,  a  seaport  and  settle- 
ment of  the  Portuguese,  on  an  island 
in  the  Bay  of  Canton,  in  China.  Pop. 
of  settlement  71,789.-22,  24  N.  113, 
30  E. 

Macas^sar  or  Mankas''ser,  a  town 
and  settlement  belonging  to  the 
Dutch,  in  the  S.W.  of  the  island  of 
Celebes,  with  a  strong  fort.  Pop. 
12,000.-5,  9  S.  119,  36  E. 

Macas^'sar,  Straits  of,  an  arm  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  separating  the 
islands  of  Borneo  and  Cfelebes. 

Madras^,  the  capital  of  the  British 
possessions  in  S.  Hindostan ;  it  stands 
on  a  flat  shore,  along  which  runs  a 
rapid  current,  with  a  violent  surf. 
Fort  St  George  is  a  strong  and  hand- 
some citadel.  Pop.  897,562.~13,  4 
N.  80,  14  E.  The  Madras  Presi- 
dency, including  the  native  states, 
contains  148,128  square  miles.  Pop. 
83,308,225. 

Madu'ra,  a  fortified  city  of  Hin- 
dostan, Madras  Presidency,  the  capi- 
tal of  a  district  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  51,987.-9,  56  N.  78, 10  E. 

Madu'ra,  an  island  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of 
Java,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  narrow  strait.    Pop.  609,000. 

Mahanud^'dy,  a  river  of  Central 
Hindostan,  which,  after  an  E.  course 
of  500  miles,  enters  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal by  numerous  mouths. 

Maima'tchin,  a  fh>ntier  town  of 
Mongolia,  near  the  Russian  town  of 
Kiaohta,  one  of  the  chief  places  o{ 
trade  between  Russia  and  China. 
Pop.  5000. 

Maif'land,  a  town  of  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  on  the  Hunter 
River.    Pop.  of  district  12,864. 

Malabai'^,  a  maritime  district  of 
S.  Hindostan,  extending  150  miles 
along  the  W.  coast,  between  Canara 
and  Cochin.    Pop.  2,261,250. 

Malac'ca,  a  town  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  the  capital  of  a  British 
settlement  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
of  the  town,  12,000;  population  of  the 
settlement,  77,756.— 2, 14  N.  102, 14  B. 
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Malae^ca,  Straits  of,  tbe  narrow 
sea  separating  the  Malay  Peninsuia 
from  the  island  of  Sumatra. 

Malays,  Malaeea,or  the  Malay  Pen- 
insnla,  a  country  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  connected  with  the  British 
provinces  on  the  north  by  the  isthmus 
of  Kraw.  It  is  about  750  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
120  miles,  and  is  traversed  from  N. 
to  S.  by  a  range  of  mountains,  firom 
which  descend  numerous  streams. 
Its  shores  are  thickly  studded  with 
small  islands.  Malaya  Proper,  ex- 
tending from  1*  20^  to  7"  N.  lat.,  is 
divided  among  several  small  native 
states,  besides  the  British  settle- 
ments of  Malacca  and  Province  Wel- 
lesley.  Estimated  area,  46,000  square 
miles.    Pop.  about  273,321. 

MaKdah,  a  district  of  British  India, 
Presidency  of  Bengal.    Pop.  676,426. 

Mal'divtfs,  a  cluster  of  small  coral 
islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  S.W. 
from  Cape  Comorin.  Cocoa-nuts  and 
cowrie-shells  (the  latter  used  by  the 
Hindoos  as  money)  are  their  princi- 
pal produce.  Pop.  between  160,000 
and  200,000. 

Manaar',  Gulf  of,  a  strait  separat- 
ing the  island  of  Ceylon  from  the 
peninsula  of  Hindostan.  Across  it 
runs  a  narrow  ridge  of  rocks  and 
sandbanks,  termed  Adam's  Bridge. 

Manchoo^ria,  an  extensive  region 
of  the  Chinese  Empire.  It  is  the 
country  of  the  Manchoo  Tartars, 
who  conquered  China  in  1644,  and 
are  stUl  masters  of  that  country. 
Pop.  estimated  at  12,000,000. 

Mandalay',  the  capital  of  the  Bir- 
man  Empire,  on  the  Irrawady,  north 
of  Amarapoora,  but  three  miles 
inland.    Pop.  100,000. 

Mangalore^  a  seaport  of  British 
India,  Presidency  of  Madras,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  South 
Canara;  it  has  a  great  export  trade 
in  rice.  Pop.  20,000.-12, 64  N.  74, 
58  E. 

ManiHa,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  Philippines,  situ- 
ated upon  a  noble  bav  on  the  S.W. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Luzon.  Pop. 
including  the  suburbs,  100,000.-14, 
85  N.  121,  2  E. 

Mani^sa,  anciently  Slagnesia  ad 
Sipylumy  a  city  of  Anatolia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  near  the  Sarabat :  it  is  famous 
for  its  saffron  groves.    Pop.  20,000. 

Mansarowa'ra  or  Manasarova''ra, 
ft  lake  in  Tibet,  situated  in  a  high 
table-land,  and  considered  one  of  the 


most  sacred  of  all  the  Hindoo  places 
of  pilgrimage. 

Mar'agha,  a  walled  city  of  Persia, 
province  of  Azerbijan,  60  miles  S.  of 
Tabriz.    Pop.  about  20,000. 

Marque^sas,  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  S.  Pacific,  belonging  to  France. 
Their  general  aspect  is  beautiful,  and 
their  soil  fertile.    Pop.  4200. 

Martaban'',  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  having  Pegu  on  the 
N.W.  and  the  Tenaitserim  Provinces 
on  the  S.E. 

Martaban^  a  frontier  town  of  P^^ 
on  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Salueu.    Pop.  600O. 

Ma'ryborongh,  a  town  of  Queens- 
land, Australia,  on  the  Mary  river, 
60  miles  from  its  month.    Pop.  8000. 

Masa^ipatam,  a  seaport  of  Hindo- 
stan, in  the  Northern  Circars,  noted 
for  the  manufacture  of  fine  chintz. 
Pop.  28,000.-16, 9  N.  81,/ 14  E. 

Mats^'mai,  the  capital  of  the  Japan- 
ese island  ot  Jesso.    Pop.  60,000. 

Mazanderan^,  a  province  of  Perria, 
stretching  along  the  sonthem  sbcne 
of  the  Caspian.    Pop.  160/X)0. 

Mec^ca,  a  city  of  Arabia,  iJie  ea^- 
tal  of  the  province  of  Hedjaz,  aitn- 
ated  in  a  narrow  valley.  It  is  cele- 
brated  as  the  birthplace  of  Moham- 
med in  669,  and  is  venerated  by  tiie 
Mussulmans  as  their  Holy  City.  It 
contains  a  spacious  temple,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  Kaabaorshrine 
of  the  Prophet.  Mecca  is  still  the 
annual  resort  of  numerous  pilgrims. 
Pop.  45,000.-21,  28  N.  40, 15  E. 

Medians,  a  city  of  Arabia,  In  tiie 
province  of  Hedjaz,  on  the  border  of 
the  Desert;  it  is  held  sacred  among 
the  'Mussulmans  as  containing  the 
tomb  of  Mohammed,  which  te  en- 
closed within  a  great  mosqne.  Pop. 
16,000.-26, 16  N.  89, 80  £. 

Meeruf,  a  town  and  military  sttp 
tion  of  British  India,  in  the  Pnsi- 
dency  of  Bengal,  85  miles  N.E.  of 
Delhi.  Here  the  Sepoy  mutiny  broke 
out  in  May  1867.    Pop.  81,886. 

Meiling  Mountains,  a  range  la 
the  S.W.  of  the  Chinese  provtoee  of 
Kiang-si. 

Mein^der,  the  ancient  Mean'der^  a 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  which  flows 
westward  into  the  Archipelago. 

Mek'ran,  the  Oedn/sia  of  the  an- 
cients, the  S.  or  maritime  part  of 
Beloochistan ;  it  contains  extensive 
deserts.    Pop.  200,000. 

Melbourne,  a  seaport  of  AnstraUiy 
the  capital  of  the  colony  of  V lBtoria» 
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on  the  beautifhl  bay  of  Fort  Phillip. 
Fop.,  including  suborba,  191,254. 

Me^nam  or  Mei'nam,a  river  which 
is  snpirased  to  rise  in  the  mountains 
of  Ynn-nan,  in  China,  and,  after  a 
course  of  about  800  miles,  enters  the 
Golf  of  Siam  below  Bankok. 

Me'nam-kong  or  Me-kong,  a  large 
river,  supposed  to  have  its  source 
in  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  it  passes 
through  the  Chinese  province  of 
Ynn-nan,  and,  after  traversing  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  falls  into  the  Chinese 
Sea. 

Menf^pi,  a  volcano  of  Java,  district 
of  Kadoe. 

Mer^gni,  the  capital  of  the  British 
province  of  Tenasserim,  in  the  East- 
em  Feninsnia,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name.    Fop.  9877. 

Mer'gni  Archipel''ago,  a  chain  of 
islands,  extending  abont  160  miles 
along  the  coast  of  Tenasserim  ;  the 
principal  are  Great  and  Little  Canis- 
ter, St  Matthew,  and  Domel. 

Mindana^o,  the  most  S.  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  800  miles  in 
iMiffth.    See  Fhilippines. 

MirsEapore^  a  city  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  North- West  Frovinces,  situ- 
ated on  the  Ganges.  It  is  a  great 
mart  for  cotton,  and  has  extensive 
manufactures.    Fop.  67,274. 

Mo-eAa,  a  city  of  Yemen,  in  Ara- 
Wa,  the  principal  port  on  the  Red 
Sea;  it  ia  noted  for  the  coffee  pro- 
doeed  in  its  vicinity.  Fop.  6000.— 
18,  SO  N.  43, 12  E. 

Moluc^ea  Passage,  that  part  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  which  separates  the 
Island  of  Celebes  from  tiie  island  of 
OUolo. 

Molne'cas  or  Spice  Islands,  a  group 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  between 
Celebes  and  New  Guinea,  famous  for 
the  production  of  cloves.  The  chief 
isltnds  are  Gilolo,  Amboyna,  Coram, 
Temate,  and  Tidore.    See  Banda. 

Mongi/Iia,  an  extensive  region 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  the  native 
eonntry  of  the  Mongols.  A  con- 
flideraUe  part  of  it  is  covered  with 
the  great  desert  of  Gobi  or  Shamo. 
Eatimated  area,  1,804,000  square 
miles.    Fop.  about  2,000,000. 

Moortan,  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Punjab,  N.  Hindostan,  situated  about 
4  miles  E.  of  the  Chenab.  Fop. 
66326.— 80,  10  N.  71,  80  E. 

Moorshedabad^  a  dty  of  British 
India,  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  of 
which  it  was  long  the  capital.  Fop. 
46,182.-24, 10  N.  88, 16  E. 


Morad'abad,  a  town  of  British 
India,  North-West  Provinces,  on  a 
ridge  between  the  Ramgunga  and 
Ganges.    Fop.  62^17. 

Mo^sul,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  nearly  opposite  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Nineveh.  On  the  E. 
bank  of  the  river  many  interesting 
remains  of  Nineveh  have  been  dis- 
covered. Pop.  76,000.-86,  20  N.  4a 
OE. 

MoukMen  or  Chln-yang',  the  capi- 
tal of  Leao-tong,  a  province  of  Man- 
chooria,  consisting  of  an  inner  and 
outer  city.  Fop.  200,000.-41,  60* 
N.  128, 40}  E. 

Moul'^mein,  a  seaport,  the  capital 
of  a  British  province  in  the  Eastern 
Peninsula,  at  the  month  of  the 
Saluen.  Fop.  46,472.-16,  80  N.  97, 
87  B. 

Mur'ray,  the  principal  river  of 
Anstralia.  It  rises  in  the  Australian 
Alps,  and,  after  a  course  of  1060 
miles,  reaches  Encounter  Bay  by 
Lake  Alexandrina. 

Mns^cat,  a  strongly  fortified  sea- 
port of  Arabia,  the  capital  of  Oman, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  trade.  Fop. 
20,000.-23, 87  N.  68,  88  E. 

Mush^ed,  a  fortified  city  of  Persia, 
the  capital  of  Khorassan,  situated  in 
a  fine  plain.  Fop.  80,000.-36,  18  N. 
59,  26E. 

Mussendom^  Cape,  a  bold  pro- 
montory of  Arabia,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.— 26,  24  N.  66, 
34  E. 

Mut^tra,  a  populous  town  of  Arabia, 
in  Oman,  3  miles  S.W.  of  Muscat. 

Mut^tra,  a  town  of  British  India, 
North-West  Provinces,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Jumna.    Pop.  69,281. 

Mysore',  a  state  of  S.  Hindostan, 
consisting  of  a  high  table-land,  from 
which  rises  a  number  of  lofty  hills. 
As  it  is  nearly  8000  feet  above  the 
sea,  its  climate  is  unusually  temper- 
ate and  healthy.  Area,  27,077  sqnare 
miles.    Fop.  5,066,412. 

Mysore'',  the  capital  of  the  above 
state;  it  is  situated  10  m.  S.W.  of 
Seringapatam.  Fop.  67,816.-12,  16 
N.  76,  42  E. 

NAB'LOUS,  a  city  of  Palestine. 
In  a  fertile  valley,  near  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Shechem.  Pop.  8000. — 
32, 15  N.  36, 13  E. 

Nagpore",  a  city  of  British  India, 
Presidency  of  Bengal,  Central  Prov- 
inces, with  considerable  manufttc- 
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tares.     Pop.  84,441,-21,  8  N.  79, 
10  E. 

Nan-chang',  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Kiang-si,  in  China,  on 
the  Kan-kiang ;  it  is  a  great  seat  of 
the  porcelain  mannfacture.  Pop. 
800,000.-28. 35  N.  116,  0  E. 

Nagasaici,  a  seaport  of  Kinsia, 
one  of  tiie  Japanese  islands;  it  is 
the  principal  commercial  city  of  the 
empire.  Pop.  80,000.-32,  45  N.  129, 
62  E. 

Nankin',  a  city  of  China,  at  one 
time  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and 
still  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Kiang-su;  it  is  situated  near  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  abont 
lOO  miles  from  its  month.  It  com- 
municates bf  the  Grand  Canal  with 
Pekin.  Though  it  has  greatly  de- 
clined since  the  government  vas 
transferred  to  Pekin,  it  is  still  con- 
sidered the  chief  seat  of  learning  in 
the  empire,  and  is  noted  for  its  paper 
and  silk  manufactures,  as  well  as  for 
the  cottons  bearing  its  name.  Fop. 
about  450.000.— 32,  2  N.  118,  48  E. 

Navigators'  Islands,  a  grroup  in 
the  South  Pacific,  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
Friendly  Islands.  They  are  moun- 
tadnons,  with  rich  and  well-wooded 
valleys.  The  natives  are  tall  and 
finely  formed,  and  profess  Christian- 
ity.   Pop.  60,000. 

Ned'^jed,  the  largest  division  of 
Arabia,  indnding  nearly  all  its  cen- 
tral purts,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
a  high  table-land,  and  rude  pastoral 
valleys.  It  is  the  country  of  the 
Wahabees.  Pop.  1,400,000,  exclusive 
of  about  200,000  Bedouins,  who  are 
subject  to  the  ruler  of  Nedjed. 

Ne'^grrais,  Cape,  the  S.W.  extrem- 
ity of  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  at  the 
western  mouth  of  the  Irrawady.— 
16.  2  N.  94,  12  E. 

Neiig^er'ries,  a  rang^  of  moun- 
tains on  the  S.  of  Mysore  in  India. 
Their  agnreeable  and  healthy  climate 
makes  them  a  favourite  resort  of 
invalids.  Gold  was  discovered  in 
the  Wynaad  district  in  1878. 

Nerson,  a  town  of  New  Zealand, 
in  the  north  of  South  Island,  on 
Blind  Bay,  county  of  Waimea. 

Nepaur,  a  native  state  of  N.  Hin- 
dostan,  separated  from  Tibet  by  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  and  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  provinces  of  Oude, 
Behar,  and  Bengal.  Its  length  from 
W.  to  E.  is  500  miles ;  its  breadth, 
160  miles.  Area,  64,500  square 
miles.    Pop.  2,500,000. 


Nerbud''da,  a  river  of  Hindostan, 
which  rises  in  the  British  district  of 
Ramgurh,  and  falls  into  the  Gnlf  of 
Cam  bay,  after  a  course  of  750  miles. 

Ner'tchinsk,  a  town  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  on  the  Chilka,  an  aflSuent 
of  the  Amoor,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  rich  lead  and  silver  mines.  Pop. 
3000. 

New  Brif  ain,  an  island  in  the  S. 
Pacific,  between  5"  and  7"  S.  lat.,  and 
148"  and  153"  E.  long.  The  inland 
parts  are  rocky  and  mountainous. 

New  Caledo'nia,  an  island  in  the 
S.  Pacific,  between  20°  and  2S"  8. 
lat.,  and  164"  and  167"  E.  long.  Its 
length  is  about  250  miles,  and  its 
breadth  SO  miles.  It  belongs  to 
France.  Fop.  30,000.  Noumea  is 
the  chief  town.  Although  it  is  qnlte 
a  modem  town,  it  lines  the  river- 
bank  for  about  two  miles. 

Newcas'tle,  a  seaport  of  Australia, 
in  New  South  Wides,  at  the  montii 
of  the  Hunter  in  the  vicinity  of  rich 
coal-mines.    Pop.  of  district,  18,666. 

Newchang',  a  city  of  the  province 
of  Leao-toug,  Manchooria.  Fop. 
30,000.  Its  port,  of  the  same  name, 
is  on  the  Leao-tong  river,  abont  90 
miles  from  the  city.  Pop.  estimated 
at  from  60,000  to  60,000. 

New  Guiu'^ea  or  Pap'oa,  a  large 
island  of  the  Eastern  Archipdago^ 
extending  frY)m  the  Moluccas,  in  a 
S.E.  direction,  about  1200  milea,  its 
width  varying  frY>m  18  to  600  milea. 
It  is  separated  on  the  south  from 
Australia  by  Torres  Strait.  Little 
is  known  of  it  beyond  the  coasts.  It 
rises  into  hills  of  considerable  height; 
and  forests  of  palm  and  other  tall 
trees  give  prpofof  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Fly  and  the  Baxter. 

New  Hel/ridto,  a  gronp  of  isUnds 
in  the  S.  Pacific,  between  18"  and  90* 
S.  lat.,  and  167"  and  170"  E.  long. 
They  are  mountainous,  well-wooded, 
and  fertile.  The  natives  belong  to  the 
race  of  Australian  or  Oceanic  negroes. 

New  Ire'land,  an  island  to  the  N.S. 
of  New  Britain,  from  which  it  Is 
separated  by  St  George's  ChanneL 
It  has  a  length  of  200  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  14  mUes.  New 
Hanover,  on  the  W.,  is  about  80 
miles  long  from  E.  to  W. 

New  Plym'outh,  a  town  of  New 
Zealand,  county  of  Taranaki,  west 
coast  of  North  Island.    Pop.  2600. 

Now  South  Wales.  See  Aoatralia, 
p.  236. 
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New  Zealand,  a  colonial  posses- 
Bion  of  Great  Britain,  consisting 
principally  of  a  chain  of  three 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
country  is  rich  in  gold  and  other 
minereds,  and  the  soil  fertile,  pro- 
ducing flax  and  fine  timber  in 
great  abundance.  Wheat  and  other 
grains  and  yegetables  introduced 
by  the  colonists  are  very  prodac- 
tfye,  and  grazing  grounds  afford 
pasture  during  all  the  year.  The 
natives  have  made  some  progress  in 
dyilisation.  In  1840  New  Zealand 
was  erected  into  a  British  colony. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a 
General  Assembly,  consisting  of  a 
governor,  a  legislative  council  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  and  a  house  of 
representatives.  The  colony  was 
formerly  divided  into  nine  provinces, 
but  in  1876  a  system  of  counties 
was  introduced.  Wellington,  in  the 
county  of  Hutt,  North  Island,  is  the 
seat  of  government.  See  New  Zea- 
land, p.  236. 

Mgan'lioei,  a  province  of  China, 
traversed  by  the  Yang-tse-kiang. 
Ngan-king  is  the  capital.  Pop. 
86^006,968. 

Nicobar'  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
S.E.  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  They  are 
hilly  and  covered  with  wood,  but  are 
▼ery  unhealthy.  Here  the  govern- 
ment of  British  India  formed  a  con- 
Tict  settlement  in  1869.    Pop.  6000. 

Nicolalvsk",  the  chief  port  of  the 
Rusrian  maritime  region  of  Siberia, 
<m  tile  left  bank  of  the  Amoor,  25 
mllM  fh>m  its  mouth  in  the  Pacific. 
Fop.  5300. 

Ming^po,  a  city  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Che-kiang,  situated  on  a 
river  about  12  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  was  entered  by  the  British  with- 
out resistance  in  1841,  and  was  opened 
to  British  commerce  in  the  following 
year.    Pop.  115,000. 

NipAon^    See  Japan,  p.  230. 

Mishapoor^,  a  city  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Khorassan,  in  a  fine  val- 
ley, 40  miles  from  Mushed.  Pop. 
8000. 

Nor^foflc,  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific, 
1200  miles  N.E.  from  Sydney,  in 
Australia.  1 1  was  formerly  occupied 
as  a  penal  settlement,  and  is  now 
peopled  by  the  descendants  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  who  were 
brought  here  from  Pitcairn's  Island 
in  1866. 

OB  or  Ol/i,  a  large  river  of  A  siatic 
Russia,  which  rises  in   the    Altai 


Mountains ;  traversing  Siberia,  it  re- 
ceives the  Irtish,  and,  after  a  course 
of  2500  miles,  falls  into  a  deep  inlet 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  called  the  Gulf 
of  Obi. 

Odeypore',  one  of  the  Rajpoot 
States,  in  India,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  183  miles  S.£.  of  Benares. 

OkAotsk',  the  capital  of  a  district 
of  E.  Siberia,  on  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 
Pop.  800.— 59,  20  N.  143, 13  E. 

Olym^pus,  a  mountain  of  Asia 
Minor,  to  the  S.  of  Brusa;  its  sum- 
mit, 9000  feet  high,  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow. 

O^man,  a  division  of  Arabia,  ex- 
tending along  the  eastern  coast  from 
Cape  Ras  al  Had  to  Cape  Mussen- 
dom,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Omsk,  a  fortified  town  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  situated  on  the  Irtish.  Pop. 
27,160. 

Oor'ga,  a  town  of  Mongolia,  on  the 
Tula.    Pop.  7000. 

Or^fa,  a  city  of  Algezira,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  the  Edes'aa  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  supposed  to  be  tlie 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  It  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade.  Pop.  30,000.-37,  8  N 
38,50E. 

Oris'sa,  a  division  of  British  India, 
extending  along  the  coast  from  the 
Godavery  to  Bengal.  The  districts 
W.  of  Bengal  are  inhabited  by  a  wild 
race  of  Hindoos,  called  Oureas.  Pop. 
3,034,690. 

Or^muz,  a  small  island  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persian  Gulf,  once  a 
place  of  great  commerce. 

Oron'tes,  a  river  of  Syria,  which 
issues  from  Mount  Lebanon,  N.  of 
Damascus,  passes  Antioch,  and  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean. 

Osa'^ka,  a  seaport  of  Japan,  in  the 
island  of  Niphon;  it  was  laid  waste 
by  an  earthquake  in  1854.  Pop. 
373,000.-34, 32  N.  135,  26  E. 

Otahei'te  or  Tahi'ti,  the  largest  of 
the  Society  Islands,  consists  of  two 
peninsulas  about  108  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  soil  is  exceedingly 
fertile.  In  this  island  the  influence 
of  Christianity  and  civilisation  has 
been  established  by  the  labours  of 
British  missionaries.    Pop.  13^00. 

Oude  (Ood),  a  province  of  Hindo- 
stan,  to  the  E.  of  Delhi  and  Agra.  It 
is  watered  by  the  Goomty  and  Gogra ; 
and  its  surfaice  is  flat  and  very  fertile. 
It  was  governed  by  a  native  prince, 
with  the  title  of  king,  until  1856,when 
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it  was  annexed  to  the  British  terri- 
tory. Area,  24,068  square  miles. 
Pop.  11,220,232. 

Onjein^  a  fortified  city  of  Central 
Hindostan,  Scindia's  territory,  sita- 
ated  on  the  Sippra.  It  woald  seem 
to  have  been  known  to  the  G-reeks 
by  the  name  of  OztfnA*  Pop.  about 
160,000. 

Oirhyhee^.  See  Sandwich  Islands. 

Qj/wA  or  Amoo',  a  large  river  which 
issues  foom  Lake  Sir-i-kol,  N.  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  and,  flowing  through 
Bokhara  and  Khiya,  falls  into  the  Sea 
of  Aral,  after  a  course  of  1300  miles. 

PADANO^  a  Dutch  settlement 
and  fort  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra. 
Pop.  10,000.-0, 68  S.  100,  20  E. 

Falembang^,  a  town  in  the  E.  of 
the  island  of  Sumatra,  on  a  navigable 
river.  Some  of  the  houses  are  built 
on  rafts  anchored  near  the  banks,  and 
others  are  elevated  on  posts.  Pop. 
26,000 

Pal''estine  or  the  Holy  Land,  the 
ancient  country  of  the  Israelites,  and 
the  theatre  of  the  great  events  of  the 
Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensations. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  the  north 
by  Syria.  Its  greatest  length  is  200 
miles:  its  breadth,  100  miles.  Al- 
thougn  a  mountainous  country,  it 
displays  in  general  a  luxuriant  fer- 
tility corresponding  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  '^  promised  land.**  It 
was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  four 
provinces :  Judea,  in  the  south,  for- 
merly possessed  by  the  tribes  of 
Judaii,  Benjamin,  Itan,  and  Simeon ; 
Samaria,  in  the  middle,  by  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  and  part  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh ;  Oalilee,  in  the  north,  by 
the  tribes  of  Asher,  Naphtali,  Zebu- 
lun,  and  Issachar;  and  PereBa,on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  by  the  tribes  of  Keu- 
ben.  Gad,  and  the  other  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  It  is  now  a  part 
of  the  Turkish  or  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. 

Palk's  Strait  or  Channel,  separates 
the  island  of  Ceylon  from  Hindostan. 

Palmy'ra,  the  Tadmor  of  Scrip- 
ture, an  andent  city  in  the  desert  of 
Syria,  the  splendour  of  which  is  still 
attested  by  the  magnificence  of  its 
ruins.— 34, 18  N.  88, 18  E. 

Palmy'ras,  Point,  a  headland  of 
Hindostan,  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal. — 
20,  41  N.  87, 9  E. 

Palate,  a  lake  in  Tibet,  to  the  S.  of 
Lassa,  presenting  the  singula  ap- 
pearance of  a  canal  five  miles  broad, 


surrounding  an  island  about  100 
miles  in  circumference. 

Pa^mir,  a  very  lofty  plateau  or 
mountain-ridge  in  dentral  Asia, 
whence  flow  the  Oxus  and  other 
great  livers. 

Pan'jim.    See  Ooa. 

Panom'^ping,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cambodia,  Indo-Chiaeie 
Peninsula.    Pop.  20,000. 

Pap'na.    See  New  Guinea. 

Parramafta,  a  town  of  Anstialia, 
in  New  South  Wales,  at  the  head  of 
Port  Jackson,  16  miles  from  Sidjuy. 
Pop.ofdistrict»ll,60a 

Paropam'isan  Monntaina.  See 
Ghor  Mountains. 

Pat'mos,  now  called  Patiao^  a 
small  island  near  the  coast  of  Ada 
Minor,  about  96  miles  S.  of  atmxm, 
celebrated  as  the  plac» where  St  Jdm 
wrote  the  Apocalypse.    Pop.  4000. 

Patina,  a  city  of  HindMta]^  the 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  Bame, 
province  of  Behar,  situated  on  the  B. 
bank  of  the  Ganges.  It  has  a  great 
trade.   P.  168,900.— 26,87  N.  86;  If  E. 

Pegu',  a  division  of  British  Bimalv 
Eastern  Peninsula,  watered  by  the 
rivers  Irrawady  and  Sittang.  It  if 
exceedingly  fertile,  abonndiDg  in 
rice,  and  containing  large  teak 
forests.    Pop.  1,470,929. 

Pegu^  a  city  in  the  provlnoe  of  the 
same  name,  now  mnch  decayed,  bat 
still  adorned  by  a  magnifioeBt  tm- 
pie.    Pop.  about  4161. 

PeiOio  or  White  River,  rises  1m 
Mongolia,  passes  near  Pekln.  and, 
after  forming  a  Junction  with  ths 
Euho,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Pe-tdw- 
11.  In  June  1869,  a  British  and 
French  squadron  was  repulsed  by 
the  Chinese  forts  at  its  month,  Imt 
they  were  taken  by  an  allied  British 
and  French  force  in  August  1800. 

Pekin'  or  Peking',  the  ciq^lttl  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  Is  dtoated  is 
the  province  of  Pe-tche-li,  aboat  60 
miles  to  the  S.  of  the  Great  WsU. 
It  consists  of  two  cUstinet  pacts— 
the  Tartar  and  the  Chinese  eitlas. 
The  former  contains  the  impecttl 
palace  and  gardens.  PeUn  Is  about 
18  miles  in  oiroumferenoe,  nnrrnnndsi 
by  lofty  walls,  and  divided  into  regs- 
lar  streets.  In  October  1800,  it  sur- 
rendered to  an  Anglo-French  Cmoil 
when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  oondndid 
between  Britain  and  France  <m  one 
dde,  and  the  Emperor  of  China  m 
the  other.  Fop.  l,60a000i-«,  64 
N.  116,  28  E. 
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Pelew'  Ifllands.  a  sroap  in  the 
Pfteifio,  between  the  Philippine  and 
the  Caroline  Islands.  They  are  well 
wooded,  and  the  valleys  are  ex- 
tremely fertile. 

Pe^-ling  Mountains,  in  the  S.  of  the 
province  of  Kiang-su,  China. 

Penang^  or  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island,  situated  off  the  W.  coast  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  from  which  it 
iseeparated  by  a  narrow  strait.  It 
is  rieh  in  tropical  productions,  is  very 
healthy,  and  has  latelv  acquired  con- 
idderable  commercial  importance. 
Pop.  61,797.  George  Town,  the  capi- 
tlJChasapop.  of  26,000.-5,25  N.  100, 
»E. 

Per'gamos  or  Ber'gamo,  a  dty  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  CaVcua^  once  the 
capital  of  a  powerftil  kingdom,  and 
one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
mmtloned  in  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion.   Pop.  lOfiOO. 

Per'rian  Gulf,  an  arm  of  the  Indian 
Oeean,  separatingPersiafrom  Arabia. 

Perth,  a  town  on  the  Swan  River, 
fhe  capital  of  the  colony  of  Western 
AnetraBa.    Pop.  2500. 

Peaba^'wur,  a  city  of  British  India, 
Pn^jab,  situated  in  a  beautlAil  plain 
watered  1^  the  Cabul,  and  surrounded 
hf  lofty  mountains.  Pop.  68,585. — 
84, 5  N.  71, 10  E. 

Pe-telie-li^  the  metropolitan  prov- 
teee  of  China,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
<be  Great  Wall,  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
G«lf  of  Pe-tehe4i,  an  inlet  of  the  Yel- 
low Sea.    Pop.  86,879,888. 

PMl'lppine  Islandn,  an  extensive 
aroap  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
Iniiim  Archipelago,  lying  between 
r  Md  90"  N.  lat,  and  lir  and  127" 
B.  kmg.  They  are  extremely  fertile, 
and  are  clothed  with  perpetual  ver- 
4ne.  The  Philippines  were  taken 
■OiiOiiion  of  by  the  Spaniards  in 
IBfiS,  and  still  belong  to  them,  though 
VHWos  native  tribes  remain  inde- 
pendent. The  principal  islands  are 
Lanen,  Mindanao,  Mindoro,  Samar, 
lebo,  ranay,  Negros,  and  Palawan. 
Ann  estfaoated  at  190,000  square 
rnUee.    Pop.  7/161,868. 

Ptlleea)heet,  a  town  of  British  In- 
dia.   Morth-West   Provinces.    Pop. 

^Pltealm^t  laland,  a  small  Island 
In  the  Sonth  Pacific  Ocean,  inhab- 
ited by  descendants  of  the  mutt- 
Mtrs  of  the  Bounty ^-95,  8  S.  13, 
SB. 

Pondicher'ry,  a  town  on  tiie  Coro- 
■ittdei  coast,  the  capital  of  the 


French  settlements  in  Hindostan. 
Pop.  60,000.-11, 66  M.  79,  49  £. 

Pontia^nak,  the  prindiMd  Dutcli 
settlement  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Borneo.  Pop.  of  town  and 
district,  19,116.-0,  8  S.  109. 20  £. 

Poo'^naA,  a  city  of  Hinaostan,  in 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Mahnitta  Empire 
until  1818,  when  it  was  incorporated 
with  British  India.  Pop.  90,436.— 
18,  30  N.  73,  66  £. 

Port  Phil^lip,  an  extensive  bay  and 
harbour  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  in 
Australia. 

Po^'yang,  a  lake  of  China,  in  the 

Srovince  of  Kiang-si,  surrounded  by 
nely  wooded  hills. 

Prince  of  Wales*  Island.  See 
Penang. 

Prome,  a  town  of  British  Birmah, 
province  of  Pegu,  on  the  Irrawady. 
Fop.  31,167.-18,  50  N.  95, 18  E. 

Province  Wellesley.  See  Welles- 
ley  Province. 

PuHcat,  a  maritime  town  of  Bri- 
tish India,  at  the  S.  entrance  of  the 
lake  of  the  saihe  name,  20  miles  N. 
of  Madras. 

Pui^al/,  an  extensive  province  of 
British  India,  so  named  from  the  five 
rivers  bv  which  it  is  watered — the 
Jelum,  the  Chenab,  the  Ravee,  the 
Beas,  and  the  SutleJ.  They  rise  in 
the  Himalaya,  and,  flowing  through 
the  Punjab,  unite  in  one  stream, 
which  falls  into  the  Indus.  The 
Punjab  was  annexed  to  British  India 
in  1849.    Pop.  22,910,946. 

QUANG-Sr,  a  province  in  the  S. 
of  China,  to  the  W.  of  Quang-tung, 
bordering  on  Tonquin.  It  is  moun- 
tainous, and  contains  gold-mines. 
Quei-ling  is  the  capital.  P.  8,121,827. 

Quang-tung^,  a  maritime  province 
in  the  S.  of  China,  traversed  by  con- 
siderable rivers,  which  serve  to 
transport  merchandise  to  Canton,  its 
capiUl.    Pra.  20,152,608. 

Quedah  (Ked'^ah),  a  state  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  between  6*  40^  and 
7"  N.  lat.,  and  99"  40^  and  101"  E. 
long.  Area,  about  4500  square  miles. 
Pop.  21,000. 

Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  a  group 
in  the  S.  Pacific,  between  Solomon 
Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides;  most 
of  them  are  of  volcanic  origin. 

Queensland,  a  British  colony,  on 
the  £.  coast  of  Australia,  to  the  N.  of 
New  South  Wales.  It  comprehends 
twelve  large  districts,  vie.,  Moreton, 
(comprising  East  and  West  More- 
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ton),  Darling  Downs,  Burnett,  Fort 
CurtU,  MaranoA,  Leichhardt,  Keil» 
nody,  Mitchell,  Warrego,  Gregory, 
Burke,  and  Cook.  The  colony  in- 
cludes an  area  of  678,000  square 
miles,  or  433,920,000  acres,  equivalent 
to  nearly  four  times  the  area  of 
Frauce.  and  nearly  twelve  times  the 
area  of  England  and  Wales.  The 
country  generally  is  well  watered, 
being  intersected  by  numerous 
streams  andrivers.  Manyof therivers 
are  broad,  and  navigable  for  many 
milPB inland.  Thesoilis exceedhigly 
fertile  and  the  climate  very  healthy, 
there  being  an  absence  of  the  hot 
winds  from  which  the  other  Austra- 
lian colonies  frequently  suffer.  Pop. 
173,180.    The  chief  town  is  Brisbane. 

Quettah,  a  fort  occupied  by  a 
British  garrison,  80  miles  from  the 
head  of  the  Bolan  Pass  in  Beloo- 
chistan. 

KA.IPOOT'ANA,  an  extensive 
tract  of  Ilindostan,  between  23°  86' 
and  29*  67'  N.  lat.,  and  70°  6'  and  77* 
40^  E.  long.  It  embraces  16  states, 
and  tak«H  its  name  from  the  prevail- 
ing population,  the  Rajoots.  Area, 
118.947  sq.  miles.    P. about 9,260,207. 

Rangoon',  a  town  of  British  Bir- 
mnh,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  situated  on  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Irrawady,  about  26 
miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  stormed 
and  Ukcn  by  the  British  in  1862. 
Pop.  98,746.-16, 47  N.  96. 10  E. 

Ras  al  Had,  a  cape  forming  the 
extreme  eastern  point  of  Arabia. — 
22,  S3  N.  69,66  E. 

Red  Sea  or  Ara'bian  Gulf,  a  branch 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  dividing  Arabia 
fVom  Africa.  It  extends  above  1400 
miles  from  the  Straits  of  Babelman- 
dob  to  the  Isthmus  of  Sues,  at  the 
W.  head  of  the  gulf,  where  it  reaches 
to  within  60  miles  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Its  greatest  breadth  is  about 
200  miles.  The  navigation  is  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous,  by  reason  of 
numerous  sandbanks  and  coral 
retffs. 

Rusht  a  flourishing  commercial 
town  of  Porsia,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Ghilan,  on  the  Caspian. 
Pop.  27,314.-^,  16  N.  49,  40  E. 

Rhodes,  an  island  near  the  Asiatic 
coast,  belonging  to  Turkey.  P.  80,000. 

Ri'adh,  the  capital  of  Necked,  an 
extensive  region  in  Arabia. 

Kockhamp'ton,  an  important  town 
of  Queensland,  Australia,  on  the 
Fitxroy  river.    Pop.  6600. 


Rohilcund'',  a  divisioii  of  British 
India,  N.W.  Provinces,  so  named 
ftx>m  the  RohilUa,  an  Afghan  tribe, 
-who  emigrated  thither  in  the  ISth 
century.    Pop.  5,436,814. 

Romani^a  Point,  the  southern  ex* 
tremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
of  the  continent  of  Asia.— 1,  80  N. 
104,20£. 

Ros'tak,  a  city  of  Oman,  in  AraUa, 
the  residence  of  the  Imanm  of  Mat- 
cat— 23,  40  N.  66,  46  E. 

SAGi^A'LIEN  or  Tarakai',  a  long 
and  narrow  island  off  the  £.  coast  of 
Asia,  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  and  from  tbe 
island  of  Jesso  on  the  S.  by  the 
Strait  of  La  Perouse.  It  belongs  to 
Russia. 

SagAalien  Oola,  a  town  of  Man- 
ehooria,  on  the  Amoor.  Pop.  SO^OOOi. 
—60,  2  N.  126,  66  E. 

SagAalien  Rivur.    See  Amoor. 

Sai'gon,  a  naval  and  commerdal 
settlement  in  Lower  Cochin-China, 
belonging  to  France.    Pop.  290^888. 

Saka'ria,  the  ancient  Scuig^ntUf  a 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  which  rises  in 
the  mountains  S.  of  Angora,  and  falls 
into  the  Black  Sea. 

Salem,  a  district  of  British  IndliL 
Presidency  of  Madras,  separated 
from  Coimbatore  by  the  Caurexy. 
Area,  7488  square  miles.  Pop.  eso* 
mated  at  1,966,995.  The  chief  town, 
of  the  same  name,  has  a  population 
of  60,000. 

Salsetttf',  an  island  on  theW.  coast 
of  Ilindostan,  N.  of  Bombay  Island, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  caaa»> 
way.  It  is  18  miles  long  by  IS  broad, 
and  is  rich  in  Hindoo  antiquities. 
Pop.  12,000. 

Saluen'  or  Thaleain^  a  luge  river 
of  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  flows  E. 
through  the  Chinese  province  of 
Yun-nan  and  S.  tiirough  Birmah, 
and,  dividing  the  Shan  States  from 
Pegu,  fiOls  into  the  Gulf  of  Martahan. 

Samarang',  a  fortified  seniort  oo 
the  N.  coast  of  Java,  with  extensive 
commerce.    Pop.  22,000. 

Samarcand',  a  city  of  Asiatie 
Russia,  formerly  belonging  to  B(A- 
hara,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain. 
It  was  the  capital  and  favourite  re- 
sidence of  Timur  towards  the  dose  of 
the  14th  century.    Pop.  25X)00. 

Sa'mos,  an  island  of  Asiatic  Tar> 
key,  separated  from  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  by  a  narrow  strait.  It  stiU 
retains  its  ancient  celebrity  for 
beauty,  fertility,  and  the  ezeelleDee 
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of  its  fraita.  Pop.  60,000.-37, 44  N. 
26,S9£. 

Sa^na,  the  capital  of  Yemen,  in 
Arabia,  with  a  great  trade  in  coffee. 
Pop.  40,000.-16,  22  N.  44, 80  E. 

Sand'^hnrst,  a  town  of  Victoria, 
Australia,  in  the  midst  of  a  mining 
district.    Pop.  25,000. 

Sand^wich  or  Hawaiian  Islands,  a 
group,  13  in  number,  in  the  N.  I'aci- 
not  ^scovered  by  Captain  Cook  in 
1778,  extending  from  18*  60^  to  22° 
aO'  N.  lat.,  and  from  164"  to  160'  W. 
long.  They  are  fertile,  and  abound 
with  the  productions  of  tropical 
dimes.  In  Owhybee  or  Hawaii,  the 
largest  of  the  islands,  are  the  re- 
marlcable  volcanoes  of  Mauna  Loa 
and  Kilauea,  rising  to  the  height  of 
13,764  feet.  In  1868  a  fearful  erup- 
tion of  Mauna  Loa  desolated  the 
island  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Captain  Cook  lost  his  life  at  Owhy- 
hee  in  1779,  through  a  misunder- 
standing with  the  natives.  Hono- 
Inln,  in  Woahoo  island,  is  the  capital 
of  the  group.  Area  estimated  at 
0082  square  miles.    Pop.  56,897. 

Sang-koi',  a  river  of  the  Eastern 
Peninsula,   rises    in    the    Chinese 

Srovince  of  Yun-nan,  and,  flowing 
.W.,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
quln. 

San-poo^  a  river  of  Tibet,  which 
rifles  near  the  source  of  tlie  Sutlej, 
and,  flowing  eastward,  joins  the 
Brahmapootra. 

Sar^abat,  the  ancient  Hermus,  a 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  falling  into  the 
Oolf  of  Smyrna. 

Sar^awak,  a  country  on  the  W. 
eoast  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  of 
which  the  late  Sir  James  Brooke 
was  n^ah  for  several  years.  Pop.  of 
Sarawak,  the  capital,  16,000. 

Sari^,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Masanderan,  in  Persia.    Pop.  85,000. 

Satta'ra,  a  city  of  W.  Hindostan, 
Presidency  of  Bengal,  68  miles  S.  of 
Poonah. 

Scanderoon^  or  Alexandret''ta,  u 
town  of  Syria,  the  port  of  Aleppo, 
on  a  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean. — 
tt,  86  N.  86, 8  E. 

Searpan'to,  the  ancient  Car'pa- 
(kutf  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Candia  and  Rhodes. 

Sei^o,  the  ancient  Chios,  an  island 
belonging  to  Turkey,  near  the  Asi- 
atic coast. 

Sco'^tarl  or  Isku'^dar,  a  city  of  Asi- 
atic Tnrkey,  on  the  Bosponis,  oppo- 
lite  Constantinople.    Pop.  00,000. 


Sealkote',  a  town  of  British  India, 
in  the  Punjab.    Pop.  26,337. 

Se-chu-en',  a  fertile  province  of 
China,  bounded  by  mountains,  and 
traversed  by  the  Yang-tse-kiang. 
Pop.  35,000,000. 

Seis^tan,  formerly  a  prov.  of  Af- 
ghanistan, now  largely  embraced  in 
the  Persian  prov.  of  Khorassan. 
It  contains  the  Hamoon  Swamp. 

Serampore',  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
on  the  Hoogly,  14  miles  above  Cal- 
cutta, long  the  chief  station  of  the 
Baptist  missionaries,  who  distin- 
guished themselves  as  translators 
of  the  Scriptures  into  oriental  lan- 
guages.   Pop.  24,410. 

Serial,  Mount,  a  mountain  of 
Arabia,  N.W.  of  Mount  Sinai,  6760 
feet  high. 

Serinagur'.    See  Cashmere. 

Serin'^gapatam',  a  strong  town  of 
Hindostan,  formerly  the  capital  of 
Mysore  under  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo 
Saib.  It  is  situated  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  Cavery.  It  was 
stormed  and  taken  by  the  British  in 
1799.  Pop.  10,594.-12,  25  N.  76, 
44  E. 

Sert,  a  walled  town  of  Turkish 
Armenia.    Pop.  5000. 

Sev'ero,  Cape,  or  North-East  Cape, 
the  most  northerly  point  of  Asiatic 
Rnssia,  and  of  the  continent  of  Asia. 
— 78,  ON.  104,0  E. 

Shi^ehan'^pore,  atown  of  the  North 
West  Provinces,  British  India.  Pop. 
72,136. 

Sha'mo.    See  Gobi. 

Shang-hae',  a  seaport  of  China,  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-su,  about  10 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Woo- 
sung  river,  opened  to  British  com- 
merce in  1842.  Pop-  276,640.-31, 
12  N.  121, 10  E. 

Shan-si^  a  province  of  China,  to 
the  W.of  Pe-tclie-li,  remarkably  rich 
in  c<7al  and  iron.    Pop.  17,056,926. 

Shan-tung',  a  province  of  China, 
S.E.  of  Petche-li,  terminating  in 
a  peninsala  stretching  into  the  Yel- 
iow  Sea.    Pop.  29,529,877. 

Shat  el  Ai^ab.    See  Euphrates. 

Shen-si^,  an  extensive  and  moun- 
tainous province  of  China,  in  the 
N.  W  ,  separated  from  Shan-si  on  the 
E.  by  the  Hoang-ho.    Pop.  10,309,769. 

Shikai-pore',  a  commercial  town  of 
Sinde  in  Hindostan,  on  the  W.  of  the 
Indus,  the  centre  of  a  considerable 
trade.    P.  11,338.-27, 58  N.  68, 80  E. 

Shiraz^  a  city  of  Persia,  the  cap- 
ital of  Pars,   beautifully   situated 
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amid  fine  gardens.  Here  Hafis,  the 
Persian  poet,  was  bom  about  the  year 
1820.  Fop.  40,000.-29, 37,  N.  52, 44  E. 
Shus'^ter,  the  capital  of  Khazistan, 
in  Persia,  on  the  Karoon.  Pop. 
8000.— 32, 0  N.  49, 0  E. 

Siam',  a  kingdom  of  the  Eastern 
Peninsula.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a 
fertile  valley  (between  two  ranges  of 
mountains,  watered  by  the  Menam) 
and  of  the  larger  part  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  Area,  190,000  square 
miles.    Pop.  6,000,000. 

Siam"  or  Yu'thia,  a  city  formerly 
the  capital  of  Siam,  in  the  Eastern 
Peninsula,  situated  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  Menam. 

Siam'',  Gulf  of,  a  great  bay  of  the 
Chinese  Sea,  to  the  E.  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

Sibe'ria.  See  Asiatic  Bussia, 
p.  229. 

Si''don  or  Sai'da,  an  ancient  city  of 
Phoenicia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, celebrated  in  sacred  and 
profane  history.  P.  6000.— 33,  34  N. 
36, 21  E. 

Sik'idm,  a  state  of  N.E.  Hindostan, 
between  Nepaul  and  Bootan;  the 
British  have  introduced  here  the 
culture  of  the  tea-plant.  Pop.  7000. 
Sikokf.  See  Japan,  p.  230. 
Simla,  a  mountainous  district  of 
N.W.  Hindostan,  between  the  Sut- 
lej  and  the  Jumna,  with  a  station 
resorted  to  by  inyalids  of  the  British 
army.    Pop.  of  district  83,995. 

Signal,  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  9300 
feet  in  height,  near  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea,  in  the  peninsula,  between 
the  Gulf  of  Sues  and  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah. 

SindA,  a  prov.  of  India,  annexed 
to  the  British  possessions  in  1843. 
It  extends  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
northward  to  the  Junction  of  the 
Chenaband  Indus,  in  28°  60^  N.  lat., 
and  between  6&>  37^  and  71°  16'  E. 
long.  It  is  familiarly  called  "  Little 
Egypt,"  from  the  physical  resem- 
blance between  the  two  countries, 
comprising  as  it  does  the  lower 
course  and  delta  of  the  Indus.  Area, 
50/)00  sq.  miles.    Pop.  2^12,847. 

di-ngan^a  strongly  fortified  city 
of  China,  the  capitid  of  the  province 
of  Shen-si.    Pop.  about  1,000,000. 

Singl4K)re^  an  island  belonging  to 
Britain,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula ;  it  forms  one  of  the 
Straits  settlements,  and  is  about  27 
miles  in  length,  by  15,  its  greatest 
breadth.     Although   so   near    the 


equator,  it  is  exceedingly  healthy. 
Pop.  97,111. 

Singapore',  a  seaport  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  above  island ;  it  is  now 
the  centre  of  extensive  commerce. 
Pop.  26,000.-1, 17  N.  103,  61  E. 

Sin-ling',  a  mountainous  range  in 
China,  S.  of  Si-ngan,  in  the  province 
of  Shen-si. 

Sino'pe,  a  seaport  of  Anatolia,  on 
the  Black  Sea;  it  was  bombarded 
and  nearly  destroyed  by  the  BossUuui 
in  1858.    Pop.  12,000. 

Sir-Dari'a.    See  Jaxartes. 

Sivas',  the  ancient  Sebcu^Uf  a  cLty 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  capital  <tf  the 
pashalic  of  the  same  name,  in  Asia 
Minor.    Pop.  25,000. 

Smyr'na,  an  ancient  city  and  sea- 
port of  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  a  gulf 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Archipelago. 
It  is  aplaoe  of  great  trade,  and  daimt 
the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
Homer.  P.  160,000.-88,  26  N.  87, 9  E. 

Soci'ety  Islands,  a  group  in  the  B. 
Pacific,  of  which  the  chief  are  Ottp 
heite  or  Tahiti,  Eaiatea,  and  Eimeo. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  eoco** 
nuts,  the  bread-^rnit,  plantains,  etc. 
The  labours  of  the  British  misaifOtt- 
aries  have  brought  most  of  tiie 
natives  to  the  Christian  £Edth.  Pop. 
18,000. 

Soriman  Mountains,  a  ridge  of  hi^ 
mountains  in  the  E.  of  Afghanistan, 
running  N.  and  6. 

Soromon  Islands,  an  exteadve 
group  in  the  S.  Pacific,  betweoi  5* 
and  12°  S.  lat.,  and  164*  and  leS" 
E.  long.  They  are  fertile  and  well 
wooded.  They  were  first  yiadtod  by 
Mendana  in  1567. 

Soo-choo'.  one  of  the  finest  cities  of 
China,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-ee, 
situated  on  the  Great  Canal,  near  the 
LakeTaL    Pop.  500^000. 

Sooloo'  Islands,  a  chain  of  isluids 
in  the  Eastern  ArchipeUgo,  extend- 
ing from  the  N.E;  extremity  of  Bor- 
neo to  Mindanao.  The  natives  carry 
on  an  active  commerce,  bat  are  &> 
veterate  pirates.    Pop.  800,000. 

Sou'gari,  a  river  of  Manohooria: 
rises  near  the  Coreaa  frontier,  and 
joins  the  Amoor,  after  a  coarse  of 
800  miles. 

Sour,  the  ancirat  Tifrt,  a  seaport 
of  Syria,  once  a  great  oommeraal 
city.  Pop.  8600.— 88,  IT  N.  86, 18  E. 
Sourabay'a,  a  fionrishing  seaport 
on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Java,  with  a 
strong  fort  and  a  fine  naval  arsenal. 
Pop.  180,000. 
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Sonracar'ta,  r  Dutch  residency  in 
the  island  of  Java,  near  its  centre. 
Pop.  400,000. 

Straits  Settlements,  the  name 
given  to  the  British  possessions  of 
Penang,  Province  Wellesley,  Ma- 
lacca, and  Singapore.    Pop.  808,097. 

Sunuf'tra.  a  large  island  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  separated  from 
the  Malay  Peninsula  by  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  and  from  Java  by  the 
Straits  of  Sunda.  It  extends  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.,  upwards  of  1000  miles 
in  length,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  166 ;  and  is  divided  by  the  equator 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  Ranges 
of  mountains  run  through  the  in- 
terior— Mount  Ophir,  in  the  central 
chain,  rising  to  the  height  of  13,842 
feet.  Between  these  ranges  are  ex- 
tensiye  and  fertile  plains,  cleared  of 
wood.  The  island  produces  pepper, 
rice,  camphor,  and  several  valuable 
woods,  and  contains  mines  of  gold, 
copper,  and  iron.  The  Dutch  are  now 
masten  of  all  the  territory  south  of 
the  equator.  The  chief  native  states 
•re  Acheen,  Siak,  the  Batta  country, 
and  Menankabow.    Pop.  2,600,000. 

Sun^da,  Straits  of,  an  arm  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  90  mUes  long,  separat- 
ing Sumatra  n'om  Java. 

Sunderbunds.    See  Ganges. 

Soraf,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  on  the 
Taptee,  20  miles  from  its  mouth, 
wiw  a  large  export  trade.  Pop. 
107.149.— 21, 12  N.  72,  48  E. 

SutHej,  a  large  river  of  Hindostan, 
the  most  eastern  of  the  five  rivers  of 
the  Pui^ab.  It  issues  from  the  Lake 
Khawan,  in  Tibet,  17,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Descending  from  the  Him- 
alaya it  receives,  600  miles  from  its 
•onrce,  the  Beas,  and  400  miles  be- 
low fbnns  a  junction  with  the  Indus. 

Syd'^ney,  the  capital  of  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  in  Australia, 
finely  situated  on  the  south  shore  of 
Port  Jackson.  It  is  a  handsome 
town,  and  has  an  extensive  trade, 
whien  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
harbour  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
safest  in  the  world.  Pop.,  including 
suburbs,  184,766. 

Syria,  a  province  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key,^ famed  in  ancient  history,  lying 
along  the  E.  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
fanean.    Pop.  2,760,000. 

TABARrA,  the  ancient  Tibe'rias, 
a  city  of  Palestine,  situated  on  the 
W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
or  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  was  almost 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1887. 


Tabriz'  or  Tabreez',  a  city  of  Per- 
sia, the  capital  of  Azerbijan,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  a  great  plain,  on  the 
river  Aigi,  which  nms  into  Lake 
Urumiah.  Pop.  80,000.-88,  4  N.  46 
24  E. 

Tad'mor.    See  Palmyra. 

Tai',  a  fine  lake  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Kiang-su. 

Taiwan'',  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  Formosa,  on  the  W.  coast.— ^  8 
N.  120,  82  £. 

Tai-yu'en,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Shan-si,  in  China,  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  particularly  in  a 
kind  of  carpets  resembling  those  of 
Tuikey.— 88,  0  N.  112,  60  E. 

Tanjore',  a  fortified  city  of  the 
Camatic,  in  S.  Hindostan ;  it  has  a 
magnificent  pagoda,  and  is  a  seat  of 
Hindoo  learning.    Pop.  62,176. 

Tan'nah,  a  town  of  British  India, 
N.E.  of  Bombay.    Pop.  14,299. 

Tan-sia-Shan'',  a  range  of  moun- 
tains in  the  W.  of  the  Chinese  prov- 
ince of  Ho-nan. 

Tap'tee,  a  river  of  Hindostan, which 
rises  in  the  province  of  Gundwana, 
and  &11S  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay, 
20  miles  below  Surat. 

Tarni)agati,  a  town  in  the  Dzun- 
garian  district  of  Mongolia. 

Tar'sus  or  Tersoos'',  a  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  Cydnua,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Cilieia,  and  the  birthplace 
of  St  Paul.    Pop.  30,000. 

Tartary,  Gulf  of,  a  part  of  the  Sea 
of  Japan,  separating  the  island  of 
Saghalien  from  the  mainland  of 
Asiatic  Russia. 

Tash^end,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, on  an  affluent  of  the  Sir-Daria. 
Pop.  64,416. 

Taff'mania.    See  pp.  236, 287.' 

Tassisu'don,  the  capital  of  Bootan 
in  N.E.  Hindostan,  in  a  fertile  val- 
ley.—27,  66  N.  89,  40  E. 

Tafta,  the  ancient  Pa^ala,  a  city 
of  W.  Hindostan,  in  the  province  of 
Sinde,  situated  near  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Indus,  about  66  miles  from  the 
sea.    Pop.  7961.— 24, 44  N.  68,  0  E. 

Tau^rns,  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains 
in  Asia  Minor;  the  most  elevated 
peak  is  13,100  feet  in  height. 

Tchan'y,  a  lake  of  W.  Siberia,  in 
the  province  of  Kolyvan.  Length 
66  miles,  breadth  40  miles. 

TeAeran'  or  TeAraun',  the  capital 
of  Persia.  It  is  situated  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Irak,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Elburz,  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Bhaga.  P.  120,000.— 86,42  N. 61,20  £. 
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Tellichec'iy,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Hindostan,  preridency  of  lladraB, 
district  of  Malabar.    Pop.  90,604. 

Tenas'serim,  a  dirision  of  British 
Birmah,  Eastern  Peninsula.  It  con^ 
sists  of  a  long  and  narroir  slip  of  ter- 
ritory to  the  S.  of  Birmah,  between 
11*>  and  17*  40"  N.  lat.,  measuring  in 
length  from  N.  to  S.  500  miles,  and 
in  breadth  from  40  to  80  miles.  Pop. 
860,787. 

Ten'edos,  a  small  island  off  the 
W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Dardanelles ;  it  pro- 
duces excellent  wine.  Pop.  7000. — 
89,  40  N.  26,  2  E. 

Ten'gri-nor,  a  lake  in  Tibet,  SO 
miles  long  and  26  broad. 

Ter^nate  Isle,  one  of  the  Moluc- 
cas, in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
famous  for  its  nutmegs.   Poo.  92,291. 

Te'shoo  Lom^lxK),  in  Tibet,  the 
seat  of  a  lama,  near  the  Bootan 
frontier.    Pop.  8000. 

TAian-shan'',  or  the  Celestial  Moun- 
tains, a  range  of  lofty  mountains  in 
the  W.  of  Mongolia. 

Tidor',  an  island  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  to  the  W.  of  Gilolo  and 
S.  of  Temate,  belonging  to  the 
Dutch.  It  is  densely  wooded;  its 
chief  product  is  spices. 

Tien-tsin^,  a  city  and  port  of  China, 
on  the  Peiho  river,  where,  in  June 
1868,  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  France 
on  one  side,  and  the  Emperor  of 
China  on  the  other.  These  treaties 
having  been  violated  by  the  Chinese, 
Tien-tsin  was  seized  by  the  Anglo- 
French  army  in  August  1^;  and 
two  months  afterwards,  by  the  hreaty 
of  Pekin,  it  was  opened  to  European 
trade,  along  with  other  five  ports 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  river 
Yang-tse-kiaug.    Pop.  930,000. 

TiFlis  or  Teflis,  the  capital  of 
Georgia,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kur :  it  is  cele- 
brated for  its  hot  baths.  Pop.  71,061. 
—41,  41  N.  44,  60  E. 

Ti'^gris,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  which  issues  A*om 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the 
N.  of  Diarbekir,  and,  after  pursuing 
a  course  of  800  miles  nearly  paraUel 
to  the  Euphrates,  unites  with  that 
river  above  Bassorah.  See  Euph- 
rates. 

Ti^mor,  a  flue  island  of  the  Indian 
Arehipelago,  about  800  miles  in 
length,  and  from  40  to  70  miles  in 


breadth.  Here  both  the  Dntdi  and 
the  Portogneae  have  s^tlemeata. 
Pop.  1,767,484. 

Tfmoriaut,  a  monntaiiious  island  of 
the  Indian  Archip«lago,  E.  of  Timor. 
Its  length  is  90  miles. 

Tobolsk',  the  capital  of  W.  Sibe- 
ria, situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tobol  and  the  Irtish.  Pop.  20,330. 
—68, 12  N.  68, 16  E. 

To'kat.  a  aty  of  Sivas,  in  Asiatie 
Turkey,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jekil- 
Irmak,  the  ancient /ru.  Fop.  3(^)00. 
— 40,8  N.  86,48  E. 

Tokio.    SeeJeddo. 

Tomsk,  a  town  of  W.  Siberia,  sltii- 
ated  on  the  Tom,  above  ite  jimetion 
with  the  Obi.  Pop.  24,431.— Ii6;  » 
N.  86, 10  E. 

Ton'ga.    See  Friendly  Idanda. 

Tong-ting^,  a  large  lake  of  CUm, 
in  the  province  of  Hoo-pe,  900  mflsi 
in  circumference. 

Tonquin  (TonkeenO,  a  kingdoB 
of  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  oonmre- 
hended  in  Cochin-ChiBs,  or  the  Eb- 
pire  of  Annam. 

Tw'res  Strait,  on  the  N.  extremity 
of  Australia,  which  it  a^aratea  firon 
Papaa  or  New  Guinea. 

Tranquebar'jafbrtifiad  aeurartof  S. 
Hindostan,  on  the  Goromaadel  tnut, 
situated  at  one  of  the  mon^a  <tt  the 
Cavery.   P.  26,000.-11,1  N.  79,00  E. 

Trav'ancore,  a  state  of  HindoataBt 
forming  the  south-western  extreaiity 
of  the  peninsula  from  Gochte  to  Gape 
Gomorin.  Area,  4722  aqaare  mfles. 
Pop.  2,311,879. 

Treb'izond,  the  ancient  IVtgM^giu, 
a  city  of  Turkish  Armenia,  oa  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea.    Pop.  45,000. 

Trichinop'oly,  a  city  and  fottraii 
of  S.  Hindostan,  capital  of  a  distrlet 
of  the  same  name,  situated  on  ttte  8. 
bank  of  the  Cavery.    Pop.  76,680. 

Trineomalee',  a  seaport  of  CeyloB, 
with  a  strong  fortress  and  an  ezoel- 
lent  harbour,  situated  on  the  MJB. 
coast— 8,83  N.  81, 14  E. 

Trip'oli,  a  seaport  of  Syria,  oa  the 
Mediterranean,  in  a  fertile  pfada. 
Pop.  16,600.-34,  26  N.  86. 60  E. 

Trivan'drum,  a  city  of  S.  Hindo- 
stan, on  the  Malabar  coast.  P.  19,000. 
—8,  29  N.  76,  56  E. 

Tse-tse-har',  the  most  N.  provinee 
of  Manchooria,  separated  firom  Aa^ 
atic  Russia  by  the  Amoor  river.  The 
capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  on  the 
Nann. 

Tsi-nan',  a  city  of  China,  the  eapl- 
tal  of  the  province  of  Shan-tnaf  . 
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Tumloong,  the  capital  of  the  na- 
tive state  of  Sikkim,  Hindostan,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Teesta. 

Turfan'^,  a  town  of  Eastern  Turkes- 
tan, to  the  north  of  Lob  Nor. 

Turkestan^    See  Remarks,  p.  228. 
UMBAL'LAH,  a  town  of  British 
India,  in  the  Punjab.    Pop.  24,040. 

Ural  Mountains  and  Biver.  See 
Russia  in  Europe,  p.  174. 

Um'miaA,  a  lake  of  Persia,  in  the 
proTince  of  Azerbijan,  85  miles  long 
and  25  broad. 

VAN,  a  salt  lake  of  Turkish  Ar- 
menia. Its  greatest  length  is  70 
miles,  its  breadth  about  28  miles. 

Van,  a  strongly  fortified  city  on 
the  above  lake.    Pop.  15,000. 
Van  Diemen's  Land.    See  p.  236. 
Yellore^  a  town  and  strong  fort- 
tress  of  British  India,  Presidency  of 
Madras,  situated  on  the  Palar. 

Victo'ria  (formerly  called  Aus- 
tralia Felix),  a  British  colony,  com- 
prising all  the  part  of  Australia  S. 
of  the  river  Murray,  and  E.  of  South 
Aastralia.  Estimated  area,  86,831 
square  miles.  Pop.  790,000.  See 
Australasia,  p.  235. 

Yicto^ria,  South,  a  large  tract  in 
the  Antarctic  Ocean,  discovered  by 
Sir  James  Ross  in  1841.  It  extends 
from  IV  to  78°  S.  lat.,  and  is  in  178° 
E.  long.  It  contains  an  active  vol- 
cano, Monnt  Erebus,  12,400  ft.  high. 
Yhidhya,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Hindostan,  about  3000  feet  high,  be- 
tween 22*  and  24*>  N.  lat.,  and  74*>  and 
80**  E.  long. 

Yizagapatam',  a  seaport  of  British 
India,  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 

Yoo-chang,  a  city  of  China,  the 
capital  of  Hoo-pe,  on  the  Yang^tse- 
kiang.    Pop.  200,000. 

WEL'LESLEY  Province,  a  Brit- 
ish settlement  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  opposite  Penang 
or  Prince  of  Wales  island.  Area, 
140  square  miles.    Pop.  71,445. 

WeHington,  a  town  of  New  Zea- 
land, county  of  Hutt,  in  the  S.  of 
North  Island ;  it  is  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony.    Pop.  10,496. 


Westland,  a  county  on  the  W. 
coast  of  South  Island,  New  Zealand. 
Pop.  15,369. 

XAN'THUS,  an  ancient  city  of 
Asia  Minor. 

YAK'UTSK,  a  town  of  E.  Siberia, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Lena,  a  great 
mart  for  furs.    Pop.  5666. 

Yaloo',  a  river  of  Asia,  separating 
Manchooria  from  Corea. 

Yang-tse-kiang^,  the  largest  river 
of  Asia,  has  its  source  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Tibet,  traverses  all  the  great 
central  provinces  of  China,  and,  after 
a  course  of  3200  miles,  falls  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  about  100  miles  below 
Nankin. 

Yar'kand,  a  city  of  Eastern  Tur- 
kestan, on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
in  a  fertile  plain.    Pop.  82,000. 

Yar^and,  a  river  of  E^astem  Tur- 
kestan, which  rises  in  the  Mouz 
Tagh,  and,  running  eastward,  falls 
into  Lake  Lob  Nor. 

YeHow  Sea,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  between  China  and  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Corea,  terminating  in 
the  Gulfs  of  Pe-tche-li  and  Leao- 
tong. 

Yem'lx),  a  seaport  of  Arabia,  on 
the  Red  Sea.    Pop.  5000. 

Ye'men,  the  Arabia  Felix  of  an- 
tiquity, the  S.W.  province  of  Arabia, 
bordering  upon  the  Red  Sea.  It  is 
under  Turkish  rule. 

Yenisei,  a  large  river  of  Siberia, 
which  issues  from  the  mountains  to 
the  S.W.  of  Lake  Baikal,  unites  with 
the  Angara  above  Yeniseisk,  and 
flows  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Yezd,  a  city  of  Persia,  the  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  with 
a  flourishing  trade  and  silk  manu- 
factures.   Pop.  50,000. 

Yokoha^ma,  a  town  of  Japan, 
island  of  Niphon,  on  the  Bay  of 
Yeddo.    Pop.  50,000. 

Yun-nan',  the  capital  of  the  Chi- 
nese province  of  ^e  same  name, 
on  the  S.W.  frontier. 

ZAISANG^  a  lake  of  Mongolia, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Siberia,  tra- 
versed by  the  Irtish. 


AFRICA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean ;  W.  by  the  Atlantic ; 
S.  by  the  Southern  Ocean ;  E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  area  is  estimated 
at  about  11,556,300  square  miles.  The  population  is  con- 
jectured to  be  200  millions. 
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Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Northern  Africa,  or  Barhary  States,  com- 
prehending 

Morocco Morocco,  Fez. 

Algeria Algiers. 

Tunis Tunis. 

Tripoli Tripoli. 

Barca Dema. 

Western  Africa,  including  Senegambia  \  Fort   St  Louis,    Bathurst, 

and  Upper  and  Lower  Guinea j  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Loanda. 

Southern  Africa Cape  Town. 

Eastern  Africa Mozambique,  Shangannj. 

North-Eastem  Africa,  including 

Egyptian  Dominion Cairo,   Alexandria,    Khar* 

toum,  Massowah. 

Abyssinia Gondar. 

Shoa. Ankobar. 

Central  Africa Sego,  Timbuctoo,  Sokoto. 

Islands.  —  Madeiras,  Canaries,  Cape  Verd  Islands, 
Fernando  Po,  Prince's  Island,  St  Thomas,  Ascension,  St 
Helena,  Madagascar,  Comoro  Isles,  Reunion  (formerly 
Bourbon),  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  Socotra. 

Gulfs  and  Bays.  —  Sidra,  Cabes,  Tunis,  Guinea  (in 
which  are  the  Bight  of  Benin  and  the  Bight  of  Biafra), 
Saldanha,  Table,  False,  Algoa,  Delagoa,  and  Sofala  Bays ; 
the  Red  Sea. 

Straits.  —  Gibraltar,  Babelmandeb,  Channel  of  Mo- 
zambique. 

Isthmus. — Suez. 

Capes. — Bon,  Spartel,  Cantin,  Bojador,  Blanco,  Verde, 
Falmas,  Formosa,  Lopez,  Negro,  Good  Hope,  Agulhas, 
Corrientes,  Delgado,  Guardafui. 

Mountains. — Atlas,  Kong  Mountains  (Upper  Guinea), 
Cameroons,  Mossamba  Mountains,  Nieuwveld  Mountains 
(Cape  Colony),  Mountains  of  Lupata,  Eilimandjaro  and 
Kenia  (near  the  equator),  the  Abyssinian  Mountains,  Peak 
of  Teneriffe  (Canaries). 

Rivers. — The  Nile,  Niger  or  Joliba  or  Quorra,  Senegal, 
Gambia,  Rio  Grande,  Agobay,  Zaire  or  Congo  or  Living- 
stone, Kassavi,  Coanza,  Orange  or  Gariep,  Zambezi. 

Lakes. — Tchad,  Dembea,  Victoria-Nyanza,  Albert  Ny- 
anza,  Tanganyika  or  Uniamesi  or  Ujiji,  Nyassa,  Shirwa, 
Ngami,  Dilolo,  Maravi  or  Kilwa,  Bangweolo. 
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REMARKS. 

Africa  extends  from  37*  20'  N.  to  34*  50'  S.  lat.,  and  from 
17'  32'  W.  to  51'  22'  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  the  Cape  of 
GUx)d  Hope  to  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Tunis,  is 
about  5000  miles;  its  breadth,  from  Cape  Verde  to  Cape 
Guardafui,  about  4700.  It  forms  a  vast  peninsula,  separated 
frx>m  Europe  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  from  Asia  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea. 

In  extent  and  population,  Africa  holds  the  third  rank  among 
the  four  great  divisions  of  the  globe ;  but  is  the  lowest  in  politi- 
cal and  moral  importance.  The  knowledge  of  this  continent 
possessed  by  the  ancients  was  extremely  limited,  scarcely 
extending  beyond  the  northern  states;  its  interior  is  still 
imperfectly  known,  and  was  till  lately  a  blank  in  the  map. 
The  enterprise  of  modem  travellers  has  overcome,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  obstacles  presented  by  a  burning  climate,  extensive 
deserts,  and  the  barbarism  of  the  natives.  A  considerable 
extent  of  Central  Africa  has  been  found  to  be  more  fertile, 
better  cultivated,  and  inhabited  by  milder  races,  than  some  of 
the  countries  previously  known.  Great  part  of  the  interior  is 
still  unexplored.  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and  the  northern  states, 
attained  in  ancient  times  a  high  degree  of  civilisation ;  but  they 
now  present  few  traces  of  their  former  refinement. 

Various  distinct  races  people  this  continent.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  appear  to  have  come 
from  Syria  and  Arabia.  Carthage  was  founded  by  a  Phoenician 
colony,  and  other  regions  of  the  north  were  peopled  by  Modes, 
Persians,  and  Armenians.  In  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  the  Mohanunedan  Arabs  subdued  the  north  of  Africa ;  and 
their  descendants,  under  the  name  of  Moors,  constitute  a  great 
part  of  the  existing  population.  Central  and  Western  Africa, 
from  Senegal  to  the  Equator,  are  occupied  by  the  Negroes, 
apparently  a  distinct  and  indigenous  race.  The  east  coast, 
DOTthwards  to  the  Equator ;  the  west  coast,  frx>m  the  Equator 
to  Cape  Negro ;  and  part  of  the  interior,  are  inbabited  by  the 
Kafirs,  a  tribe  resembling  the  Negroes,  but  with  features  less 
flat.  The  south-west  coast,  from  Cape  Negro  to  Cape  Agulhas, 
and  part  of  the  interior,  are  peopled  by  the  Hottentots  or  Bush- 
men, a  distinct  race,  inferior  to  both  Negroes  and  Kafirs. 
Nearly  all  the  races  of  Africa  are  in  a  state  of  barbarism ;  with 
a  few  exceptions,  they  are  either  Mohammedans  or  idolaters. 
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EXERCISES. 

How  is  Africa  bounded  ?  What  is  its  extent  in  g(|iuire  miles  ? 
What  is  its  population  ?  What  are  its  countries,  its  islands,  gulfs 
and  bays,  straits,  isthmus,  capes,  etc.  Between  what  degrees  of 
latitude  and  longitude  is  Africa  situated  ?  What  are  its  lengfii  and 
breadth  ?  What  is  its  form  ?  What  rank  does  it  hold  among  the 
great  divisions  of  the  globe  ?  To  what  extent  did  the  ancients  pos- 
sess a  knowledge  of  this  continent  ?  What  obstacles  have  moaem 
travellers  overcome  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  territories  they 
have  explored?  What  was  the  condition  of  Ethiopia,  E^jpt,  and 
the  nortnem  stat«s,  in  ancient  times  ?  From  what  countries  do  the 
Egvptians,  Ethiopians,  Carthaginians,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
north  appear  to  have  sprung?  B7  whatpeople are  the  central  and 
western  regions  of  Africa  occupied  ?  What  part  of  the  continent  is 
inhabited  by  the  Caffi*es  ?  In  what  features  do  they  resemble  and 
differ  from  the  Negroes?  By  what  race  is  the  south-west  coast  of 
Africa  peopled?    What  is  the  general  character  of  the  natives  ? 


BARBARY. 

states.  Chief  Towns. 

Morocco  or  Marocco : 

Morocco  Proper Morocco,  Mogadore. 

Fez Fez  or  Fas,  Mequinez,  Tetuan, 

Ceuta,  Tangier,  Bailee. 

Sus Taroudant,  Tedsi. 

Draha Tatta. 

Segelmessa Segelmessa. 

Tafilet Tafilet. 

Algeria Algiers,  Oran,  Tremezen,  Bona, 

Constantine. 

Tunis Tunis,  Elairwan,  Cabes. 

Tripoli Tripoli,  Mesurata. 

Fezzan Mourzouk,  Sokna. 

Baroa Oema,  Bengazi. 

Gulfs  and  Bays. — Sidra,  Cabes,  Tunis. 
Capes. — Bon,  Spartel,  Cantin,  Nun. 
Mountain.— Atlas. 

Rivers. — Mahala  or  Mulwiah,  Mejerdah. 
Lakes.— Faroon  or  Lowdeah  {Tritoma  Pakt8)y  Slioit 
Molrir. 

REMARKS. 

Barbary  extends  horn  23"  30'  to  37'  N.  lat.,  and  from  12'  SC 
W.  to  26*  E.  long.  Its  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  2600 
miles ;  its  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  varies  from  about  150  to  550 
miles. 

Of  Barbar}*^,  or,  as  some  geographers  hare  termed  it,  the 
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region  of  Mount  Atlas,  that  extensive  chain  of  mountains  is 
the  most  remarkable  feature.  The  low  land,  between  this 
range  and  the  sea,  varying  from  30  to  150  miles  in  breadth, 
is  watered  by  many  streams  from  the  hills,  and  is  in  general 
extremely  fertile.  Its  agricultural  products  are  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  Europe;  its  fruits  are  superior. 

Of  the  domestic  animals,  the  dromedary,  the  mule,  and  the 
ass  are  chiefly  employed  in  labour.  The  Barbary  horse  is 
famed  for  its  lightness  and  beauty  of  form.  The  fleeces  of  the 
sheep  are  in  general  coarse  and  hairy,  except  those  of  Morocco, 
some  breeds  of  which  produce  very  fine  wool. 

Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  lion  (here  remarkable  for 
strength  and  ferocity),  the  panther,  the  hyena,  the  jackal,  and 
the  antelope  or  gazelle.  Serpents,  scorpions,  and  locusts,  are 
scourges  with  which  Barbary  is  peculiarly  infested. 

The  ridges  of  Mount  Atlas  yield  silver,  copper,  lead,  and 
antimony.  Iron,  lead,  and  copper  abound  in  Algeria.  The 
plains  are  remarkable  for  the  prevalence  of  saline  substances, 
while  the  lakes  are  nearly  as  salt  as  the  sea.  Salt  springs  are 
more  numerous  than  fresh,  and  there  are  hills  composed 
entirely  of  salt.  Nitre  is  found  in  many  places.  Hot  springs 
and  streams  occur  in  various  districts. 

This  part  of  Africa  was  distinguished  in  ancient  history. 
CSarthage,  the  first  commercial  state  of  antiquity,  long  dis-> 
puted  with  Home  the  empire  of  the  world.  After  its  fall,  the 
northern  provinces  of  Africa  became  the  granary  of  Italy. 
Under  the  Saracen  princes,  Barbary,  especially  Fez,  acquired 
onusual  lustre.  Its  diflerent  states,  long  sunl^  in  tyranny  and 
oppression,  have  greatly  declined  in  importance ;  their  mari- 
time streng^,  for  ages  exerted  only  in  piratical  excursions, 
has  now  been  destroyed.  The  French  took  possession  of  the 
city  of  Algiers  in  1830,  and  have  since  gradually  extended  their 
authority  over  the  whole  state,  which  they  have  divided  into 
three  provinces — Algiers,  Constantino,  and  Oran.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  other  Barbary  States  is  despotic,  and  the  re- 
ligion Mohammedan. 

EZBRCISES. 

What  are  the  states  and  towns  of  Barbary?  Name  the  chief 
rivers  and  lakes.  Name  the  gulfs  and  bays.  What  is  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  Barbary?  What  is  the  general  extent  of 
the  low  land  lying  between  Mount  Atlas  and  the  sea  ?  What  is 
the  quality  of  we  soil  ?  What  are  its  products  ?  What  domestic 
aoiinals  are  chiefly  employed  in  labour?     For  what  is  the  Bar- 
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tMuy  horse  famed?  Is  there  anjrthing  remarkable  abont  the  sheep 
of  Barbary  ?  What  are  the  principal  ¥rild  animals?  With  what 
is  Barbarj  peculiarly  infested?  What  metals  does  the  Atlas  range 
of  mountains  yield  r  What  metals  are  found  in  Algeria?  For 
what  are  the  plains  remarkable?  Was  Barbary  distinguished  in 
ancient  history?  What  state  disputed  with  Bome  the  empire  of 
the  world?  What  adyantage  dia  Italy  afterwards  deriye  firom 
these  African  proyinces ?  under  what  princes  did  Barbary  acquire 
unusual  lustre  ?  In  what  was  the  maritime  strength  of  the  Mar- 
bary  States  for  ages  exerted  ?  What  nation  has  colonized  Algeria? 
What  are  the  goyemment  and  the  religion  of  the  other  Biurbary 
States? 
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Oividons.  Chief  Toirns. 
Senegambia,  comprising  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Senegal,  the  Gam- 
bia, and  the  Bio  Grande Bathurst,  Fort  St  Louis. 

Upper  Guinea,  containing 

Sierra  Leone Freetown. 

Liberia  and  Grain  Coast Monroyia. 

lyory  Coast Lahou. 

Gold  Coast Cape  Coast  Castie,  El  Mina. 

Slaye  Coast Whydahj  Badagry. 

Ashantee Coomassie. 

Dahomey Abomey,  Ardrah. 

Yoruba Abbeokuta.^ 

Benin Benin,  Wari. 

Old  Calabar Bongo  or  Old  Calabar. 

Biafra Biafra. 

Lower  Guinea,  containing 

Loango Loango. 

Congo St  Salyador. 

Angola St  Paul  de  Loanda. 

Benguela. St  Felipe  de  Benguela. 

Gulfs. — Guinea,  Benin,  Biafra. 
Rivers.  —  Senegal,   Gambia,   Rio  Grande,   Niger  or 
Quorra,  Agobay,  Zaire  or  Congo  or  Livingstone,  Coanza. 

BEIIARKS. 

Senegambia  is  the  name  giyen  by  geographers  to  the  line  of 
coast  between  the  parallels  of  10"  and  17**  N.,  watered  by  tlie 
great  rivers  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Rio  Grande.  Its  boondaiies 
are  ill  defined,  but  it  may  be  held  as  extending  about  700  miles 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  600  miles  from  W.  to  E.  From  the 
southern  border  of  the  Sahara  to  the  frontier  of  Guinea,  the 
country  is  in  general  fertile,  and  traversed  by  large  rivers,  on 
the  banks  of  which  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant;  forests  of 
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ooooa- trees,  mangoes,  palms,  bananas,  tamarinds,  citrons, 
oranges,  and  pomegranates,  affording  evidence  of  the  depth  of 
the  solL  The  moi^ey  bread-fruit  tree,  or  baobab,  is  of  such  a 
size  that  its  trunk  is  hollowed  into  chambers,  within  which  are 
suspended  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  shea  or  butter-tree,  the 
mimosa,  and  the  caoutchouc  trees  grow  here.  Maize,  rice, 
yams,  indigo,  and  cotton  are  cultivated. 

The  Mountains  of  Kong  extend  from  the  source  of  the  Niger 
ahnost  due  east,  until  they  approach  that  great  river  near  its 
junction  with  the  Chadda.  The  Cameroon  Mountains  rise 
from  the  Bay  of  Biafra  to  the  height  of  13,000  feet.  The  Mos- 
samba  Mountains,  about  400  miles  E.  of  Benguela,  form  the 
most  important  watershed  of  Africa. 

The  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  elephant,  hippopotamus,  alligator, 
rhinoceros,  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  hyena,  jackal,  giraffe,  zebra, 
antelope,  deer,  and  monkeys,  are  found  in  these  regions.  The 
boa-constrictor  and  other  serpents  lurk  amid  the  rank  vegeta- 
tion. Birds  of  splendid  plumage,  such  as  the  aigrette,  and 
various  species  of  paroquets,  swarm  in  the  woods. 

The  British  have  settlements  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  Qambia, 
and  on  the  Gold  Coast,  maintained  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  Liberia,  founded  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  became  an  independent  republic  in  1848. 
The  French  have  settlements  at  St  Louis  on  the  Senegal,  at 
Fort  Goree  near  Cape  Verde,  and  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The 
Portuguese  have  settlements  as  well  in  Senegambia  as 
along  the  coasts  of  Lower  Guinea.  Of  the  native  kingdoms, 
the  best  known  are  Ashantee  and  Dahomey.  The  chief  ex- 
ports from  Western  Africa  are  gold,  ivory,  and  palm-oil ;  the 
transport  of  slaves,  though  prohibited  and  severely  punished, 
is  still  carried  on  to  some  extent. 

EXEBCISES. 

What  countries  and  toMms  does  Western  Africa  comprehend? 
What  are  the  principal  rivers  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  country 
between  the  Sahara  and  Guinea  ?  What  species  of  trees  abound 
here  ?  What  great  tree  grows  here  ?  What  plants  are  cultivated  ? 
Name  the  principal  mountains.  What  wild  animals  are  found  in 
this  country  ?  By  what  reptiles  is  it  infested  ?  What  is  remark- 
able about  the  birds  ?  Mention  the  British  settlements  in  Western 
Africa.  Name  those  of  the  French  and  Portuguese.  What  settle- 
ment, founded  by  the  United  States  of  America,  has  become  an 
hidependent  republic?  What  are  the  best  known  native  king- 
doms ?  What  are  the  chief  exports  from  Western  Africa  ?  Is  the 
•lave  trade  still  carried  on  to  any  extent  ? 
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Dirisiona.  Chief  Towns. 

British  Possessions : 

Cape  Colony Cape  Town,  Qraham^s  Towm. 

Natal Pietermaritzbnrg,  D'Urban. 

Transvaal Pretoria,  Potscherfstrom. 

Kaffraria  or  Kafirland Shawbnrj. 

Orange  River  Free  iState. Bloemfonftein. 

Zululand 

Ovampo,  Damara,  and  Great 

Namaqua-land Ondonga,  Bethanj,  Jerusalem. 

Countrj  of  the  Bechiiana8....Kiiramaxi  or  New  Lattakoo. 

Rivers. — Orange  or  Gariep,  Buflfalo,  Olifant,  Great 
Fish,  Great  Kei,  Tugela. 

Bays. — ^Walvisch,  Santa  Cruz,  St  Helena,  Saldanha, 
Table,  False,  St  Sebastian,  Plettenberg,  St  Francis,  Algoa, 
Port  Natal,  Delagoa. 

Capes. — ^Paternoster,  Good  Hope,  Agulhas,  Delgado. 

Mountains. — ^Nienwveld  Mountains,  Table  Mountain. 

KEMABKS. 

The  British  possessions  of  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  Trans- 
vaal,  with  their  dependencies,  occupy  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  African  continent,  stretching  about  900  miles  in  length 
from  E.  to  W.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  about  200  to  900 
miles.  Their  area  is  estimated  at  346,000  square  miles.  The 
population  is  conjectured  to  be  about  1,352,000,  of  whom  less 
than  a  half  are  Europeans,  the  rest  being  Hottentots,  Kafirs, 
and  a  mixed  race.  The  territory  round  the  Cape  was  colonized 
by  the  Dutch  in  1650.  It  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
Britain  since  1806.  Natal  was  erected  into  a  colony  in  1845, 
and  the  Transvaal  territory,  formerly  known  as  the  South 
African  Republic,  was  annexed  by  Britain  in  1877  ;  but  was 
retroceded  to  the  Boers  in  1881. 

Kaffraria  or  Kafirland  stretches  along  the  south-eaatem 
coast,  between  Cape  Colony  on  the  west  and  Katal  on  the 
east.    It  is  inhabited  by  Kafirs,  a  fierce  but  braye  pastoral  race. 

The  Orange  River  Free  State  is  an  inland  territory  between 
Cape  Colony  and  Transvaal  held  by  Dutch  hoers, 

Zululand  lies  to  the  north  of  Natal,  and  is  peopled  by  a 
warlike  race  of  Kafirs. 

Ovampo,  Damara,  and  Qreat  Namaqua-Land  lie  along  the 
western  coast,  between  the  Orange  River  on  the  south  and 
Benguela  on  the  north.     The  iidiabitants  are  probably  the 
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most  degraded  of  all  the  African  tribes.  They  do  not  culti- 
vate the  soil,  living  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  and  on 
the  spoils  of  the  chase.  They  have  no  towns,  unless  that  name 
be  given  to  the  clusters  of  hovels  or  kraals,  of  which  the  chief 
are  Jerusalem,  Bethany,  Wesleyvale,  Damara,  and  Ondonga. 

To  the  north  of  the  British  settlements  lies  the  Country  of 
the  Bechuanas,  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  race,  less  vigorous 
and  intrepid  than  the  Kafirs,  but  more  industrious,  having 
towns  of  considerable  extent. 

In  the  native  countries,  cattle-rearing  is  the  chief  branch  of 
rural  industry.    Some  parts  of  the  territory  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  are  very  productive.    The  com  and  fruits  are  excellent, 
and  the  vine  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale;   one  vineyard 
at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
yielding  the  wine  called  Constantia.   Ostrich-farming  is  carried 
on  in  various  parts  of  the  colony  with  great  success.     Gk>ld  and 
copper  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange  river,  and  along 
the  course  of  its  chief  tributary,  the  Vaal,  diamonds  of  con- 
siderable value  have  been  discovered.  Among  the  wild  animals 
are  the  lion,  hyena,  zebra,  elephant,  hippopotamus,  and  giraflfe. 

EXERCISES. 

Into  what  territories  may  Southern  Africa  be  divided  ?  Name 
the  chief  towns  and  rivers.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  British  pos* 
sessions  ?  What  is  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  ?  By  whom 
was  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  first  colonized  ?  When  did  it  finally 
pass  into  British  hands  ?  In  what  years  were  Natal  and  the  Trans- 
vaal territory  erected  into  British  colonies?  Where  is  Kaffraria 
or  Kafirland?  What  is  the  character  of  the  Kafirs?  Where  is- 
Ae  Orange  River  Free  State?  Describe  the  situation  of  Ovampo, 
Damara,  and  Great  Namaqua-Land.  Where  is  the  Country  of 
^e  Bechuanas?  In  what  respect  do  they  differ  from  the  Kafirs  ? 
What  is  the  chief  branch  of  native  industry?  Is  the  Cape  Colony 
productive?  Which  of  its  productions  are  most  noted  ?  Mention 
some  of  the  wild  animals  of  South  Africa. 


EASTERN  AFRICA. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

^omaM Zeyla,  Berbera,  Magadoxo. 

Zanguebar  or  Zanzibar Shanganny,  Bagamoyo,  Mombaz    or 

Mombasa,  Quiloa  or  Kilwa. 

Mozambique Mozambique,  Quillimane. 

Sofala Sofala,  Manica,  Zimbao,  Sena. 

Rivers. — Zambezi  or  Leeambye,  Mafuma,  Sofala. 

REMASKS. 

Recent  enterprise  has  enlarged  our  acquaintance  with  East- 
em  Africa,  but  it  is  still  very  imperfectly  known.     Somali, 
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including  the  country  between  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb 
and  the  northern  frontier  of  Zanguebar,  is  inhabited  by  tribes 
practically  independent, — ^by  Somali  along  the  coast,  and 
Gallas,  a  fierce  people,  who  eat  raw  flesh,  in  the  interior. 
Odoriferous  gums  here  abound.  South  of  Cape  Guardafui 
the  coast-line  is  called  Ajan,  which  when  viewed  from  the  sea 
appears  a  desolate  mass  of  rocks  and  sand,  but  the  interior  is 
more  fertile,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  gold,  ivory, 
and  ambergris.  Zanguebar  is  low,  marshy,  and  unhealthy; 
its  extensive  forests  are  said  to  abound  in'  elephants.  The 
soil  of  Mozambique  is  particularly  luxuriant ;.  and  gold  is 
brought  down  the  river  Zambezi  in  considerable  quantities. 
On  its  banks  the  Portuguese  have  forts  at  Sena  and  Tete. 
The  interior  is  divided  among  a  number  of  native  chiefs ; 
Zimbao  being  the  most  powerful  state,  while  Manica  is  the 
richest  district  in  metallic  wealth.  Sofala,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  Ophir  of  Scripture,  is  now  greatly  decayed,  but  still 
exports  considerable  quantities  of  gold-dust. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  divisions  of  Eastern  Africa  ?  What  are  the  chief 
towns  and  rivers?  Where  is  Somali?  For  what  is  it  famed? 
What  is  the  appearance  of  the  coast  of  Ajan  when  viewed  from 
the  sea?  In  what  does  it  carry  on  a  considerable  trade?  What 
are  the  peculiarities  of  Zanguebar?  Of  what  quali^  is  the  soil  of 
Mozambique?  What  constitutes  a  chief  part  of  its  conmierce? 
What  forts  have  the  Portuguese  on  the  Zambezi?  What  does 
Sofala  export  ?  
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Countries.  Chief  Towns. 

Egyptian  Dominion — 

Egypt  Proper CAiBO,A]exandria,Rosetta,Dami- 

etta,  Suez,  Port-Said. 
Nubia,  including  Sennar  and)  „,     ^  «  i?i  rwv  'j 

Kordofan        .  j- Khartoum,  Sennar,  El  Obeid. 

Eastern  Soudan  and  Red  Sea  1  «     , .     »,  v   rr    n 

qq2^1 J-Suakin,  Massowah,  Zoulla. 

Egyptian  Soudan  (embracing  \ 
Darfur  and  the  countries  f_       -r^ji.  t       m- 

of  the  Upper  Nile  to  Lake  ^Kobbe,  Gondokoro  or  Ismailifc 

Albert- Nyanza) ) 

Abyssinia Qondab,  Adowa,  Axum. 

Shoa Ankobar. 

Rivers. — The  Nile,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Bahr 
el  Abiad  or  White  River,  and  the  Bahr  el  Azrek  or  Blue 
River ;  Atbara  or  Tacazze,  an  affluent  of  the  Nile. 

Lakes. — Dembea  or  Tzana,  Mareotis. 
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REMARKS. 

The  Egyptian  dominion  extends  from  near  the  Equator  to 
31°  30'  N.  lat.;  and  from  22°  to  45°  E.  long.  Length,  from 
north  to  south,  about  2000  miles ;  greatest  breadth,  about  1000 
miles.     Extent,  870,000  square  miles.     Population,  17,000,000. 

Egypt  proper  consists  of  the  long  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile, 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  mountains  and  barren  deserts,  and 
gradually  widening  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  The  mouths  of 
the  Nile  give  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  the  form  of  the 
Greek  letter  A,  whence  it  is  called  the  Delta.  The  mountain- 
chains  which  defend  the  Nile  valley  from  the  sands  of  the 
surrounding  desert  rise,  near  Thebes,  to  a  height  of  about  2000 
feet ;  in  many  places  they  are  merely  low  hills.  The  country  is 
divided  into  Lower  Egypt,  Bahari  or  the  Delta,  Middle  Egypt  or 
Vostani,  and  Upper  Egypt  or  Said,  the  Thebaid  of  the  ancients. 
The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  simple. 
Wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  millet,  durrah,  and  beans,  are  the 
principal  grains;  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  sugar,  opium,  lint, 
and  hemp,  are  reared  in  large  quantities.  The  lotus,  a  species 
of  water-lily,  and  the  papyrus  or  paper-tree,  are  indigenous ; 
and  the  sycamore -fig,  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  orange,  the 
date-palm,  the  pistachio,  the  oriental  plane,  and  the  cypress, 
are  common. 

The  climate  of  Egypt  is  distinguished  by  great  heat  and 
dryness,  rain  being  of  rare  occurrence.  The  country  would  be  a 
bajrren  desert,  were  it  not  annually  watered  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile,  which  diffuses  fertility  over  its  entire  extent.  These 
inimdations,  which  are  occasioned  by  the  periodical  rains  in 
the  tropical  regions  in  which  the  river  has  its  source,  begin 
about  the  middle  of  June ;  they  attain  their  greatest  height  in 
September,  and  gradually  subside  till  the  end  of  November. 

Of  the  animals  for  which  the  coimtry  was  noted  in  ancient 
times,  the  hippopotamus  is  now  seen  only  in  the  Upper  Nile; 
but  the  crocodile,  the  ichneumon-rat,  and  the  stork-ibis,  are  still 
conmion.  Asses,  mules,  dromedaries,  and  camels,  are  found  in 
perfection,  and  there  are  some  fine  breeds  of  horses. 

Egypt,  celebrated  in  sacred  history  as  the  country  in  which 
the  Israelites  were  held  in  bondage,  had  attained  a  high  degree 
of  civilisation  and  importance  at  a  very  remote  period  of 
antiquity.  Its  pyramids,  of  which  the  largest  is  763  feet 
square  at  its  base  and  460  feet  in  height,  have  for  more  than 
3000  years  withstood  the  influence  of  time.    They  are  be- 
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lieved  to  haye  been  raised  for  the  sepulchres  of  the  Egyptian 
kings.  The  country  can  show  also  the  remains  of  temples 
larger  and  more  costly,  but  less  elegant,  than  those  of  Greece 
or  Rome. 

Egypt  is  tributary  to  the  Ottoman  empire ;  but  ihe  famous 
Pasha  Mohammed  Ali,  who  died  in  1849,  rendered  his  dignity 
hereditary.  In  1866  Turkey  assigned  to  Egypt  her  right  to 
rule  over  those  countries  west  of  the  Red  Sea  which  were  (at 
least  nominally)  under  tlie  sway  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  Tlie 
goyemment  of  Egypt  is  a  military  despotism ;  the  religion  is 
Mohammedan,  but  one-twelfth  of  the  people  are  Copts,  who 
profess  Christianity. 

NuBJUL,  the  ancient  Ethiopic^  stretches  southward  from  Egypt 
proper  to  about  12°  N.  lat.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  about 
250,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is  conjectured  to  be  about 
400,000.  It  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  deserts,  except  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  The  most  fertile  districts  are  those  in  the 
south,  situated  within  the  range  of  the  tropical  rains.  Nubia  con- 
tains many  excavated  temples  of  great  magnificence,  particularly 
at  Ebsamboul.  The  country  is  sul]ject  to  the  Khediye  of  Egypt 
The  religion  is  partly  Mohammedanism  and  partly  idolatry. 

In  1871  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  sent  an  armed  expedition  up 
the  Nile,  under  the  command  of  the  well-known  English 
traveller  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
slave  trade  and  annexing  the  countries  north  of  the  equator. 
These  objects  were  largely  accomplished  by  Sir  Samuel  in 
about  two  years.  The  work  of  annexation  was  continued  by 
Colonel  Gordon,  and  now  the  power  of  Egypt  extends  from  tiie 
Mediterranean  to  the  equatorial  lake  region. 

Abyssinia  or  Habesu  lies  to  the  south  of  Nubia,  and  extends 
from  N.  to  S.  about  750  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  500 
miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  245,000  square  miles.  Its  popu- 
lation is  supposed  to  be  about  4,500,000.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  country  is  that  of  an  elevated  table-land,  intersected 
by  ranges  of  rocky  precipitous  hills.  Owing  to  its  moontaincNis 
nature,  the  climate  is  more  temperate  than  might  be  expected 
in  such  a  latitude ;  but  the  heat  in  the  lower  valleys  is  intense. 
Many  of  these  are  fertile,  producing  various  kinds  of  grain,  the 
sycamore-fig,  the  tamarind,  the  date,  and  the  coffee-tree.  Be- 
sides the  usual  domestic  animals,  there  are  the  ^phant, 
rhinoceros,  lion,  panther,  leopard,  giraffe,  hyena,  gazelle,  and 
monkey.  The  hippopotamus  and  the  crocodile  abound  in  ths 
lakes  and  rivers.     Abyssinia  was  long  under  the  rule  of  on« 
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sovereign,  but  it  is  now  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states, 
the  chief  of  which  are  Amhara,  west  of  the  Tacazze  river  and 
Tigrfe  in  the  north  ;  while  a  large  portion  has  been  conquered 
by  a  barbarous  race  called  the  Gallas,  or  Oroma.  The  pre- 
vailing religion  is  a  corrupt  form  of  Christianity.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  number  of  Englishmen  and  others  (about  sixty  in 
all)  being  detained  as  prisoners  in  Abyssinia  by  Theodore,  the 
self-styled  Emperor,  Britain  was  obliged,  towards  the  close  of 
1867,  to  send  an  armed  force,  under  Sir  Robert  Napier,  to 
effect  their  release.  After  an  arduous  march  of  400  miles  into 
the  interior,  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  safely  and 
successfully  accomplished. 

Shoa  Ues  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  between  8®  30'  and  10" 
or  11*  N.  latitude,  and  38°  to  40°  30'  E.  long.  It  was  a 
province  of  Abyssinia  under  Theodore,  but  is  now  an  indepen- 
dent state  under  King  Memelek.  Its  surface  is  mountainous, 
some  parts  being  from  4000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  ;  it 
contains,  however,  many  rich  valleys  and  fertile,  undulating 
plains,  which  produce  com,  coffee,  cotton,  drugs,  indigo, 
dyewoods,  etc.  Sulphur,  nitre,  alum,  coal,  and  other  minerals 
are  also  important  products.     Pop.  1,500,000. 

EXERCISES. 

What  countries  are  embraced  in  the  Egyptian  dominion? 
Name  the  chief  towns.  Name  the  principal  rivers  and  lakes. 
What  is  the  extent  of  the  dominion  in  square  miles  ?  What  is  the 
amount  of  its  population?  What  is  the  general  appearance  of 
Egypt  proper  ?  Into  what  districts  is  it  divided  ?  What  is  the 
qwility  of  the  soil  ?  What  are  the  chief  articles  of  cultivation  ? 
What  plants  are  indigenous?  What  trees  are  common?  What 
is  remarkable  about  the  climate?  What  prevents  the  country 
from  bein^  a  barren  waste?  When  does  the  Nile  begin  to 
swell,  attam  its  greatest  height,  and  subside?  What  animal, 
formerly  common  in  Egypt,  has  now  become  rare  ?  What  animals 
are  still  common  ?  For  what  is  Egypt  celebrated  in  sacred  history  ? 


government  of  Egypt 
religion?  What  were  the  objects  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker^s  and 
Colonel  Gordon's  expeditions  up  the  Nile?  State  the  results 
accomplished. 

Where  is  Nubia  situated?  What  are  its  estimated  area  and 
population?  What  is  its  general  appearance?  Where  are  the 
most  fertile  districts  situated?  What  remarkable  temples  are 
found  in  Nubia ?  To  whom  is  the  country  subject?  What  is  the 
religion  ? 

Where  is  Abyssinia  situated?  What  are  its  area  and  population  ? 
Name  the  chief  states  into  which  Abyssinia  is  now  divided.  By 
what  people  has  a  large  portion  of  it  been  conquered  ?    What  is  its 
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general  aspect  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  climate  ?  What  are 
the  principal  plants  and  trees  ?  What  are  the  wild  animals  ?  With 
what  animals  do  the  lakes  and  rivers  swarm?  What  form  of  re- 
ligion do  the  people  profess?  Why  did  Britain  send  an  expedition 
to  Ahyssinia  m  1867  ?    Was  it  successful  ? 

Where  is  Shoa  situated  ?  What  is  its  physical  aspect  ?  What 
are  its  chief  products  ?  What  minerals  are  found  ?  What  is  its 
population? 
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The  interior  of  the  African  continent  is  still  very  im- 
perfectly known.  To  the  south  of  the  Barbary  States  lies 
Sahara  or  the  Great  Desert,  and  to  the  south  of  Sahara 
lies  Nigritia  or  Soudan.  The  principal  districts  or  king- 
doms of  Nigritia  hitherto  explored  are, — 


Countries.       Chief  Towns. 
Couniriea  bordering  on  the  Desert. 
Ludamar. .  ..Benowm. 
Beroo Walet. 

Countriee  on  tl^  Senegal. 

Bondou Fatteconda. 

Kasson Kooniakary. 

Kaarta Kemmoo. 

Countries  on  the  Niger. 
Bamharra....Sego,  Sansanding. 

Masina. Timhuctoo,  Jenneh. 

Songhay. Gogo. 

Gando Boussa,  Say. 

NyflTfe Rabha,  Fundah. 


Countries.       Chief  Towns. 
Countriu  E.  and  W.  of  Lake  Tchad. 

Houssa  or  So-\Sokoto,    Kano, 

koto )     Zaria. 

Kanem Maoo,  Ben. 

Bomon {^""^  ^^^'- 

(     nou. 

Bagirmi Massenya. 

Waday Wara. 

Mandara Mora. 

On  the  Upper  Benue. 
Adamawa Tolla. 

On  the  White  NUe. 
Ferbit Ferbit. 


REMARKS. 

Sahara  or  the  Great  Desert,  the  largest  waste  on  tbe  face  of 
the  earth,  is  a  vast  expanse  of  sand  and  gravel  or  barren  Tocks, 
interspersed  with  green  spots  or  islands,  called  OaseSi  con- 
taining wells,  and  many  of  them  thickly  peopled.  It  stretcbes 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  nearly 
3000  miles  in  length,  varying  in  breadth  from  1000  to  1200 
miles,  and  having  an  area  of  about  2,500,000  square  miles. 
On  the  west  the  oases  are  few  and  small ;  in  the  centre  and  tbe 
east,  they  are  more  numerous  and  of  greater  extent.  Tbe  prin- 
cipal are  Ghadames,  Fezzan,  Tuat,  Agades,  Agably.  The  only 
vegetable  productions  of  tbe  Sahara  are  acacias,  brambles,  and 
other  thorny  shrubs.  Ostriches  and  gazelles  roam  over  these 
desolate  regions,  the  borders  of  which  are  infested  by  lions. 
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panthers,  and  serpents.  The  usual  mode  of  traversing  the 
Great  Desert  is  by  caravans  or  large  bodies  of  camels  and 
horses.  These  are' often  subjected  to  great  distress,  and  some- 
times perish  from  fatigue,  want  of  water,  and  the  simoom  or 
blast  of  the  desert. 

Many  parts  of  Central  Africa  are  fertile  and  extremely 
populous,  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger  or  Quorra,  the 
White  Nile,  the  Congo  or  Livingstone,  the  Ziunbezi,  and  Lakes 
Tchad,  Victoria  and  Albert-Nyanza,  Tanganyika,  Bangweolo, 
Nyassa,  and  Shirwa.  The  Niger,  which  long  baffled  every 
attempt  to  explore  its  course,  has  been  ascertained  to  flow  into 
the  Gkdf  of  Benin  by  numerous  estuaries,  after  a  winding 
course  of  about  2300  miles. 

Hie  countries  on  the  Senegal  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
Niger  are  luxuriant,  and  densely  peopled,  chiefly  by  negroes, 
who  seem  here  to  have  attained  a  higher  civilization  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Timbuctoo  is  the  most  celebrated 
seat  of  the  caravan-trade  between  Guinea,  Senegambia,  and 
Barbaiy.  The  countries  on  the  lower  Niger  are  perhaps  the 
most  fruitful,  industrious,  and  populous  in  AMca.  Below 
Nyff^  in  approaching  the  sea,  the  country  becomes  marshy 
and  unhealthy,  and  is  often  inundated.  The  natives  carry  on 
an  active  commerce.  About  800  miles  above  its  mouth  the 
Niger  receives  the  Chadda,  a  large  river,  on  whose  banks  are 
Beveral  kingdoms.  Here  attempts,  hitherto  unsuocessftd, 
have  been  made  to  form  British  settlements. 

Houssa  or  Sokoto,  an  ext^isive  region  W.  of  Bomou,  is 
extremely  fertile,  yielding  abundance  of  grain,  cotton,  and 
indigo.  Bomou,  one  of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  of 
Central  Afirica,  lies  immediatdy  west  and  south  of  the  lake 
Tchad :  Bimie,  its  former  capital,  which  is  said  once  to  have 
contained  200,000  inhabitants,  is  now  in  ruins.  The  land  is 
very  fruitful,  except  where  it  is  occupied  by  deserts  of  sand. 
Waday  is  an  extensive  country  between  Bagirmi  and  Darfur 
in  Egyptian  Soudan ;  it  contains  the  lake  of  Fittr^  and  is  in 
a  sense  also  Egyptian.  All  the  governments  in  Central  AMca 
are  despotic  The  monarchs  in  general  maintain  little  state, 
living  on  a  very  familiar  footing  with  their  subjects. 

The  vast  expanse  of  Central  Africa,  lying  to  the  south  of 
Soudan  or  Nigritia  and  Abyssinia,  was  long  wholly  unknown 
to  Europeans.  It  is  stiU  only  partially  and  imperfectly 
explored ;  but,  since  1862,  our  acquaintance  with  it  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  by  Dr  Livingstone,  Captains  Burton,  Speke, 
and  Grants  Mr  Petherick,  Sir  Samudi  Baker,  Commander 
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Gameroiiy  H.M.  Stanley,  and  others.  It  is  now  ascertained 
that  Central  Africa  consosts  of  a  great  table-land  elevated  3533 
feet  above  the  sea-leveL  In  the  centre  of  this  table-land,  and 
stretching  north  and  sonth  across  the  equator,  is  a  chain  of 
lakes,  of  which  Tanganyika,  Yictoria-Nyanza,  and  Albert- 
Nyanza  are  the  laigest,  being  from  300  to  350  ndles  in  length. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  Nile  had  its  origin  in  one  or  other  of 
the  two  last-mentioned  lakes ;  but,  according  to  Mr  Stanley, 
the  tme  source  lies  in  one  or  other  of  the  large  streams  flowing 
into  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Eagera 
or  Alexandra  Nile,  which  enters  the  lake  on  the  west.  On 
the  southern  side  of  this  great  table-land  are  a  series  ci 
smaller  lakes,  Nyassa,  Shirwa,  and  others.  From  Lake 
Nyassa  flows  the  river  Shire,  a  tributary  of  the  great  river 
Zambezi,  which,  rising  in  Lake  Dololo,  &lls  into  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel,  after  a  course  of  more  than  1400  miles,  through 
a  fertile  and  well-peopled  country,  inhabited  by  the  Bakala- 
hari,  Makololo,  Matebiele,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Bechuanas. 

The  latest  explorations  of  Mr  Stanley  have  proved  the 
identification  of  tiie  Lualaba  with  the  Congo,  or,  as  he  proposes 
to  call  it,  the  "Livingstone."  Starting  from  Nganwe,  he 
descended  the  Lualaba  till  he  reached  YeUala  Falls  on  the 
Lower  Congo,  the  well-known  limit  of  up-stream  navigation 
from  the  sea.  The  dear  navigable  space  from  the  coast  to 
Nganwe  Mr  Stanley  estimates  at  1000  miles,  the  available 
channels  of  the  large  affluents  he  sets  down  at  1200  miles,  and 
the  upper  streams  of  the  river  at  800  or  900  miles,  makiiig  in 
all  about  8000  miles  of  navigable  stream.  A  little  west  of  E. 
long.  17°  the  river,  which  is  here  of  enormous  breadth,  slowly 
contracts,  and  thunders  down  steep  after  steep  along  a  distance 
of  nearly  180  miles  ;  but  the  cataracts  and  rapids  along  this 
entire  distance,  Mr  Stanley  says,  may  be  passed  overland  by  a 
month's  easy  march  along  either  side  of  the  river.  With  a 
view  to  the  complete  exploration  of  Central  Africa  and  the 
extinction  of  the  inland  slave  trade,  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
a  chain  of  trading  posts  across  the  continent,  with  subsidiary 
posts  branching  off  in  all  directions.  Already  the  Scotch 
Mission  Station  of  Livingstonia  has  been  established  on  Lake 
Nyassa ;  the  King  of  Belgium  has  patronized  the  movement, 
and  the  co-operation  of  other  nations  has  been  strongly  urged. 
From  what  Commander  Cameron  has  seen  of  the  country,  he 
considers  that  mercantile  enterprise,  if  carried  out,  would  bo 
highly  remunerative,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  nutmegs,  palm-oil, 
hemp,  ivory,  and  the  metals  being  available  exporta 
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EXFRCISF9. 

What  is  the  state  of  onr  knowledge  with  regard  to  Central  Africa? 
Where  is  Soudan  or  Nigritia  situated?  Into  what  countries  may 
it  be  divided  ?  What  are  their  chief  towns  ?  What  is  the  Sahara  r 
What  is  its  extent  in  length  and  breadth?  What  are  its  principd 
oases?  How  is  this  vast  desert  traversed?  What  calamities 
sometimes  befall  the  caravans?  What  plants  grow  in  the  Sahara? 
What  animals  are  found  in  it  ? 

What  is  the  general  aspect  of  Central  Africa  ?  What  are  its  four 
great  rivers  ?  What  are  its  chief  lakes  ?  Into  what  gulf  does  the 
Niger  flow?  What  is  the  length  of  its  course?  Describe  the 
countries  on  the  Senegal  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Niger.  What 
is  the  most  celebrated  seat  of  the  caravan-trade?  Describe  the 
countries  on  the  Lower  Niger.  What  laree  river  does  the  Niger 
receive?  Have  anyattempts  been  made  to  rorm  British  settlements 
on  its  banks?  What  is  the  character  of  the  people  below  Nyff^? 
Where  is  Houssa  situated  ?  What  are  the  products  of  the  country  ? 
Where  is  the  kingdom  of  Bomou?  Where  is  Waday  situated? 
Under  what  government  is  it? 

By  whom  have  great  additions  been  lately  made  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  regions  of  Central  Africa  lying  to  the  soutii  of  Soudan 
and  Abyssinia?  What  great  lakes  have  been  discovered  near  the 
equator?  What  river  flows  out  of  them?  What  is  stated  about 
the  Alexandra  Nile  ?  Where  is  Lake  Tanganvika?  What  are 
its  length  and  breadth?  Where  are  Lake  Nyassa  and  Lake 
Shirwa?  What  river  issues  from  Lake  Shirwa?  From  what  lake 
does  the  Zambezi  flow?  What  is  the  length  of  its  course?  By 
what  tribes  is  the  country  which  it  waters  peopled  ? 

AFBICAN  ISLANDS. 

Madeira  Iblakds,  a  group  belonging  to  Portugal  in  the  Atlau' 
tic  Ocean,  west  of  Morocco.  Wine  is  the  chief  produce,  ^e 
climate  is  very  salubrious ;  and  Madeira,  the  principal  island,  is  a 
favourite  resort  of  invalids.   FuncJud,  on  the  S'  side,  is  the  capital. 

Oanaby  Islands,  a  volcanic  and  mountainous  group,  belonging 
to  Spain,  60  miles  from  the  N.W.  coast.  They  are  seven  in  num- 
ber. Teneriffe,  Qrand  Canary,  and  Palma  are  the  principaL  Wine, 
cochineal,  and  archil  are  the  principal  exports.  Las  jPcdtnas,  on 
the  Grand  Canary,  is  the  largest  town. 

Caps  Vebd  Islands,  a  group  belonging  to  Portugal,  about  320 
miles  west  from  Cape  V erd.  Cotton,  coffee,  and  sea-salt  are  the  chief 
products.    Mindelwj  on  the  island  of  St  Vincent,  is  the  capital. 

St  Helena,  in  the  S.  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  a  rugged  volcanic  rock, 
28  miles  in  circumference,  about  1200  miles  from  the  coast  of  Lower 
Guinea.    Its  climate  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  world. 

Ascension  is  a  small  island  belonging  to  Britain,  about  820 
miles  N.W.  of  St  Helena.    It  exports  turtles  and  birds'  eggs. 

Tbibtan  D'Acunha,  the  principal  of  a  group  of  islets  in  the  S. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Febnando  Po,  belonging  to  Spain,  St  Thomas  and  Peince*8 
Island,  belonging  to  Portugal,  ana  Annobon,  practically  indepen- 
dent, are  all  mountainous  and  fertile  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 
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Madagascar  is  the  largest  African  island,  its  area  being  nearly 
twice  that  of  the  British  isles.  In  the  interior  the  mountains  rise 
to  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet.  The  climate  is  extremely  mih^ilthy 
to  Europeans.  AtOananarivOf  situated  4500  feet  above  the  ocean- 
level,  is  the  capital.    Tamatave,  the  chief  port,  is  on  the  east  coast. 

Mauritius,  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  and  Bbunion,  b  colony  of 
France,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  fertile  islands,  producing  sugar, 
coffee,  slices,  cotton,  tobacco,  dyewoods,  and  ebony.  The  S^chdles 
and  Anurante  Islands  are  dependencies  of  Mauritius. 

The  Comoro  Islands  are  a  volcanic  group,  850  miles  firom  the 
N.W.  coast  of  Madagascar.  Socotra,  famous  for  its  aloes,  is  120 
miles  E.  of  Cape  Gui^dafuL 

Zanzibar,  off  the  £.  coast,  is  about  40  miles  in  len^gth  and  15 
miles  in  breadth,  It  is  fertile,  its  chief  exporte  being  ivory,  gum- 
copal,  and  cloves.  Cotton  and  sugar-cane  grow  in  great  peneotion, 
but  are  not  exported.    Bhangawny  is  the  capital. 
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ABBEOKU'TA,  an  inland  town 
of  West  Africa,  Kingdom  of  Yoruba, 
Upper  Guinea^  with  trade  in  palm 
oil  and  grain.  Pop.  estimated  at 
1SO,000. 

Abo'mey,  the  capital  of  Dahomey, 
situated  a1)out  80  miles  from  the 
Steve  Coast.  Pop.  80,000.-7**  86'  N. 
lat.,a«52^E.  long. 

Aboidcir',  Bay  of,  on  the  coast  of 
Bgvpt,  celebrated  for  the  victory 
which  Lord  Nelson  here  obtained 
over  the  French  fleet  in  1798. 

Abyssin'ia.    See  Remarics,  p.  880. 

Ac'cra,  a  town  and  British  settle- 
ment on  the  Gold  Coast,  W.  Africa. 
Pop.  8000. 

Adama'wa,  a  kingdom  of  Sondsn, 
Central  Africa,  on  the  Upper  Benue, 
said  hj  some  to  have  been  recently 
absorbed  by  Sokoto. 

A^dowa,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  the 
largest  in  the  state  of  Tigr6.  Pop. 
8000^14, 12  N.  89, 4  E. 

AgaMes,  the  capital  of  Air  Asben, 
an  oaids  in  the  Sahara;  it  has 
mannfiftctnres  of  leather,  and  is  one 
of  the  great  marts  of  the  caravan 
trade.    Pop.  7000. 

Agnl'liaB,  Cape,  the  most  southerly 
point  of  the  continent.  —  84,  61  S. 
20,  2  E. 

Albert  -  Nyanza.  See  Victoria- 
Nyanza. 

Alexandra  Nile,  or  Eagera,  a 
river  of  Central  Africa,  flowing 
into  the  Victoria-Nyanra  on  the  W. 
Mr  Stanley  regards  it  as  the  true 
source  of  the  Nile. 

Aiezan^dria,  an  ancient  and  cele> 


brated  city  and  seaport  of  Egypt, 
situated  on  a  narrow  peoinante  be- 
tween Lake  Mareo'Ha  and  the  MedyU 
terranean.  It  takes  its  name  from 
Alexander  the  Great,  by  whom  it 
was  founded  about  the  year  892  ba 
Here  Euclid,  the  matibematleiati, 
taught  about  890  Bxx ;  and  hen  the 
British,  under  Sir  Balph  Aber- 
cromby,  defeated  the  Frendi,  inlSOL 
Pop.  212,000. 

Alge'iia,  the  ancient  NwnVdia. 
oneof  theBarbary  States,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  W. 
by  Morocco,  S.  by  the  Great  Deaert 
of  Sahara,  and  £.  by  Tunis.  The 
Atlas  chain  of  mountains  runs 
through  its  whole  lengOi,  whteh  is 
about  6G0  miles.  The  valleya, 
watered  by  streams,  are  extremely 
fertile,  and  the  hills  are  oovered 
with  fruit-trees.  The  country  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  French 
since  1880.    Pop.  8,^691. 

Algiers'',  the  capital  of  Algeria,  a 
strongly  fortified  city,  rising  from 
the  shore  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. It  was  long  a  nest  of 
pirates.  A  British  squadron,  under 
Lord  Exmonth,  in  1818,  destroyed 
its  fleet  and  dismantled  its  battmes. 
In  1880,  the  French  captored  the 
city,  which  they  have  shkoe  stronfldy 
fortified.  Pop.  48,906.-86,  47  N. 
3,4E. 

Algo'a,  a  bay  about  426  miles  E. 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope:  itsriioret 
are  among  the  most  fertile  and 
beantiftd  districts  in  South  Africa. 

Amha'ra,  a  state  of  Abyssinia,  to 
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the  W.  of  the  Tacazze.  It  includes 
Gondar  and  Lake  Dembea,  and  is 
erossed  hj  ranges  of  lofty  moun- 
tains. 

Ango^  a  country  of  Lower 
Guinea,  having  Congo  on  the  north, 
and  Benguela  on  Uie  south.  Its 
ehief  traffic  is  in  ivory.    P.  000,000. 

Angor'nou,  a  town  of  Bomou, 
about  16  miles  from  Kouka.  Pop. 
80/)00.— 12, 40  N.  14, 87  E. 

Anko'bar,  the  capital  of  Shoa, 
finely  situated  8200  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  The  houses  are  of  wood, 
with  conical  roofii  of  thatch.  Pop. 
19,000. 

Annobon^  a*  pretty  little  island, 
belonging  to  Spain,  off  the  W.  coast. 

Pep.  8000. 

Ar'draA,  a  town  of  Dahomey,  in 
Western  Afirica,  about  25  miles  in- 
land.   Pop.  20,000. 

Ascen'sion,  a  small  island  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  820  miles  N.W.  of 
St  Helena,  firequented  bv  ships  as  a 
place  of  refireshment,  and  on  account 
of  the  great  abundance  of  turtle 
and  fish.  It  belongs  to  Great 
Britain.  Its  capital  is  Georgetown. 
Pop.  4000.— 7, 66  S.  14,  25  W. 

Ashaatee',  a  kingdom  of  Western 
Aflica,  extending  aboat  800  miles 
inland  from  the  Gold  Coast;  it  is 
inhabited  bv  a  warlike  people,  who 
mifrered  dexeat  in  a  contest  with  the 
British  in  1874.  It  is  covered  with 
finests,  and  abounds  in  gold.  Pop. 
probably  4,600,000. 

Assoo'an,  the  ancient  Syt^ne,  the 
firontier-town  of  Egypt  towards  Nu- 
bia, situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile,  and  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains of  gnunite.  Opposite  is  the 
island  of  Elephantine,  famous  for  its 
rodk-hewn  temples.  About  three 
mHea  above  it  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile  begin. 

AtOas,  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains, 
traversing  the  greater  piurt  of  Bar- 
bary  firom  N.E.  to  S.W.  Mount 
Hentet  is  16,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Ax'nm,  a  town  of  Abyssinia  (of 
which  it  was  once  the  capital),  with  a 
Ghristiaa  church.  In  the  principal 
square  is  a  remarkable  ancient  obe- 
lisk, a  tingle  block  of  granite  60  feet 
high,  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics. 
Pop.  4000. 

BABELMAN^EB.    Seep.  244. 

Bada^gry.  a  town  of  Western 
Africa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Benin.  Pop. 
about  10,000. 

Bagemo^yo,  a  coast  station  of  ^an- 


guebar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kin- 
gani  river,  whence  the  recent  ez- 

f»Iorers  Burton,  Speke,  Grant,  Stan- 
ey,  and  Cameron  started  for  the 
interior. 

Bagir'mi,  a  kingdom  of  Central 
Africa,  S.E.  of  Lake  Tchad.  Pop. 
1,600,000. 

BaArelAbiad.    See  Nile. 

Bnmbar'ra,  a  kingdom  of  Central 
Africa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 
It  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and 
contains  several  large  towns. 

Bambouk  (BambookO*  a  moun- 
tainous country  of  Central  Africa, 
between  the  Senegal  and  the 
Falem^ 

Bangweolo,  a  large  lake  of  Central 
Africa,  discovered  by  Dr  Living- 
stone on  18th  July  1868,  and  near 
which  he  died  on  Ist  May  1878. 

Bar'ca,  an  extensive  but  sterile 
territory  to  the  E.  of  Tripoli.  The 
ancients  had  flourishing  settlements 
here;  and  considerable  remains  of 
Oyrene,  Ftolemais^  etc.,  have  recently 
been  discovered.    Pop.  802,000. 

Bas'sa,  a  seaport  of  Upper  Guinea, 
on  the  Grain  Coast. 

Ba'thurst,  a  seaport  on  the  island 
of  St  Mary,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia,  the  capital  of  the  British 
colony  of  Senegambia.    Pop.  8000. 

Benga'zf,  the  ancient  BerenVee,  a 
seaport  of  Barea,  on  the  Gulf  of  Si- 
dra.    Pop.  6000.— 82, 6  N.  20, 2  E. 

Benguela,  an  extensive  territory 
of  Western  Africa,  having  Angola 
on  the  north,  aud  Ovampo-land  on 
the  south.    Pop.  1,880,000. 

Benguela,  San  Felip«'  de,  a  sea- 
port, the  capital  of  Benguela.  Pop. 
3000.— 12,  S3  S.  18, 26  £. 

Benin^  a  kingdom  of  Upper 
Guinea,  extending  along  the  coast  of 
the  Bight  of  Benin.  It  is  inters 
sected  by  a  number  of  estuaries, 
now  ascertained  to  be  branches  of 
the  Niger,  by  which  that  great  river 
discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Atlantic. 

Benin^  the  capital  of  the  above 
kingdom,  situated  inland,  on  an 
open  plain.  Here  Belzoni,  the 
traveller,  died  in  1828.    Pop.  16,000. 

Benowm^  a  town  of  Central 
Africa,  the  capital  of  Ludamar; 
here  Mungo  Park  was  detained 
some  time  in  captivity. 

Berl>era,  a  seaport  belonging  to 
Egypt,  between  Cape  Guardwii  and 
the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea;  it  is  a 
I  place  of  considerable  trade. 
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Beroo^,  a  country  B.  of  Ludamar, 
and  N.  of  Bambarra,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Great  Desert. 

Biafra,  aoonntiy  of  UpperOoinea, 
bordering  on  the  Cameroons  River. 

Bir^nie.    See  Remarks,  p.  888. 

Bissa'^o,  a  seaport  and  island  at 
the  month  of  the  Jeba,  in  Sene> 
gambia;  it  belongs  to  the  Portu- 
guese.   Pop.  8000. 

Blzer^ta,  a  seaport  of  Tunis,  at 
the  head  of  a  deep  bay.  Pop.  10,000. 
— 87,16  N.  9.49  E. 

Blan'co,  Cfape,  the  most  westerly 
point  of  the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert. 
—80, 46  N.  18, 68  W. 

Bloemfon'tein,  the  capital  of  the 
Orange  Riyer  Free  State,  S.  Africa. 

Bojador  (Bovador')  Gape,  a  prom- 
ontory of  Western  Afnca,  8.  of 
Morocco,  stretching  into  the  At- 
lantic—96,  7  M.  14, 29  W. 

Bon,  a  celebrated  cape  N.E.  of 
Tunis,  opposite  Sicily^— 67, 4  M.  10, 
63  E. 

Bo'na,  a  seaport  of  Algeria,  near 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Bip'po  Sef- 
mus.    Pop.  16,272.  —  86, 64  N.  7, 46 

Bon^dou,  a  kingdom  of  Central 
Africa,  between  the  Senegal  and  the 
Gambia.  Its  population  is  said  to 
be  1,600,000.  The  king's  residence 
is  at  Fatteconda. 

Bon'ny,  a  town  of  Upper  Guinea, 
at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Niger;  was  destroyed  by  fire 
on  the  8th  April  1869;  it  had  a 
great  tnMo  in  palm-oil. 

Bor'nou.    See  Remarks,  p.  283. 

Bor^nou,  or  Bir^nie,  Mew,  a  city  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bomou,  and  the  re- 
sidence of  the  sultan.    Pop.  10,000. 

Bourbon^    See  Reunion,  p.  294. 

Bous^sa,  a  town  of  Central  Africa, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Gando, 
on  the  Niger;  here  Mungo  Park 
was  killed  by  the  natives  in  1806. 
Pop.  16,000. 

Brass  River,  called  by  the  Portu- 
guese Nun,  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  Niger :  it  separates 
into  two  channels  before  reaching 
the  sea. 

CA'BES,  a  Gulf  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Syr^tU  MVnor  of  antl 
quity,  indenting  the  coast  of  Tunis. 

Ga^s,  a  seaport  of  Tnnis,  on  the 
above  gulf.  Pop.20,000/— 88, 60  N. 
10, 10  E. 

GafTra^ria.    See  Kaflhtria. 

Cai'io,  the  modem  capital  of 
Egypt,  and  the  largttt  dty  in  Africa, 


is  situated  near  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  NUe.  It  is  in  general  ill  built, 
but  contains  many  elegant  mosqnes 
and  minarets,  the  latter  of  which 
are  said  to  be  the  most  beautifiil  in 
the  Levant.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Arabs  about  a  j>.970.  Pop.  including 
suburbs,  8^388. 

Gal^abar,  Old,  a  river  of  Upper 
Guinea,  which  falls  into  the  Bight 
of  Biafira.  On  its  banks  at  Dnke 
Town  and  Greek  Town  are  mission 
stations  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  through  whoee 
efforts  the  natives  have  recently 
made  considerable  progress  in 
civilization. 

Cameroons',  a  river  of  Upper 
Guinea,  which  falls  into  the  Gnlf 
of  Biafra,  opposite  the  island  of 
Fernando  Po.  The  Cameroon  Moun- 
tains, dose  to  the  shore,  rise  to  the 
height  of  18,129  feet. 

Cana^ries^  formerly  called  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  a  beanttful  group 
in  the  Atlantic,  off  the  N.W.  coast 
of  Africa.  They  belong  to  Spein. 
They  are  seven  in  number,  Tene- 
riffe.  Grand  Canary,  and  Palma, 
being  the  principal.  In  the  interior 
there  are  pictnresque  and  lofty  moun- 
tains of  volcanic  origin;  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe  rises  12,198  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  is  seen  by  mariners  at 
the  distance  of  140  miles.  The 
islands  are  in  general  fertile,  and 
have  a  fine  dimate ;  their  chief  pro- 
duction Is  wine.    Pop.  288JB60. 

Can'tin,  Gape,  a  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Morocco,—^  82  N.  9, 
14  W. 

Cape  Coast  Castie,  the  capital  of 
the  British  settiementa  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  between  the  Asrine  on  the 
W.and  the  Volta  on  theE.  Itli 
built  on  a  rock,  and  strongly  forti- 
fied. It  was  first  oecnpieid  by  the 
British  in  1664.  Pop.  10,00a— 6,6 
N.  1, 18  W. 

Cape  Colony.  See  Remarks,  page 
276. 

Cape  Town,  the  capital  of  Cape 
Colony,  and  of  the  British  posses- 
sions in  Southern  Africa.  It  Is 
situated  on  Table  Bay,  and  Is 
strongly  fortified.  It  was  fbonded 
by  the  Dutch  in  1680.    Pop.  28,467. 

Ceu'ta,  a  strong  seaport  In  Mo- 
rocco, on  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar; 
it  has  belonged  to  Soaln  since  ISiOL 
Pop.  8200.-%  64  N.  &  16  W. 

Chad  or  Tchad,  a  large  lake  or 
Inland  sea  of  Central  Anftaa.  aboat 
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150  miles  long  and  126  broad ;  it  has 
numerous  islands,  covered  with  rich 
pastures  and  well  peopled. 

Ghad^'da  or  Benue,  a  lai^  river  of 
Central  Africa,  which  foils  into  the 
Niger. 

Ghe^cnt,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  in 
the  state  of  Tigr6.   Pop.  8000. 

Coan'sa,  a  river  of  Lower  Guinea, 
which  fUls  into  the  Atlantic  between 
Angola  and  Bengnela. 

Gom'^oro  Islands,  a  group  of  vol- 
canic isles,  lying  between  Madagas- 
car and  the  continent  They  are 
mountainous,  and  abound  in  cattle 
and  tropical  fruits.  One  of  the 
group,  called  Mayotta,  was  ceded  to 
France  in  1841.    Pop.  80,000. 

Con'^go,  a  country  of  Lower 
Guinea  separated  firom  Loango  on 
the  N.  by  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  and 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  Angola.  The 
■qU  on  the  banks  of  the  river  is 
fertile;  the  climate  is  intensely  hot 

Con'go  or  Livingpitone.  See  Zaire. 

Constantine^  the  ancient  CTtr^la, 
the  capital  of  the  eastern  province 
of  Algeria,  situated  on  a  steep  rock, 
and  strongly  fortified.  It  has  many 
fine  remains  of  Boman  architecture. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1847, 
and  has  remained  in  their  posses- 
sion ever  since.  In  its  neighbour- 
hood are  the  ruins  of  Hippo,  of 
which  8t  Augustin  was  bishop  from 
AJ>.  806  tUl  his  death  in  a.d.  430. 
Pop.  84;a00.-^,  22  N.  6, 86  E. 

Coomas^sie,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ashantee,  burnt  by  the 
British  6th  Feb.  1874.    Pop.  18/)00. 

Corrien'tes,  Cape,  on  the  eastern 
eoast— S4, 16  S.  86, 81  E. 

Coaeeir^  or  Kosseir',  a  seaport  of 
Egypl^   on  the    Red    Sea.     Pop. 

aooo. 

Christianslborg,  and  Grevecoeur, 
two  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast,  which 
were  ceded  by  Denmark  to  Great 
Britain  in  1850. 

DAHCKMEY,  a  kingdom  of  West- 
ern Africa,  N.  of  the  Slave  Coast. 
The  countiy  so  far  as  Imown  to  En- 
ropeans  is  very  fertile.  The  gov- 
ernment is  a  sanguinary  despotism, 
and  the  people  are  fierce  and  bar- 
bamns.    Pop.  180/X)0, 

Dama'^ra.a  native  territory  in  the 
W.  of  8.  Africa,  between  Ovampo- 
land  and  Great  Namaqua-land.  See 
Great  Namaqua-land. 

Damiefta,  a  seaport  of  Egypt, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Nile.    Pop.  29,883. 


'  Dar'fur,  a  country  in  Egyptian 
Soudan.  It  is  sterile  in  appearance, 
except  during  the  rainy  season, 
when  the  fields  are  clothed  with 
luxuriant  verdure. 

DeHx),  a  lake  of  Central  Africa, 
S.W.  of  Timbuctoo,  on  the  Joliba. 

Delago^a  Bay,  on  the  S.E.  coast, 
about  midway  between  Mozambique 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Delga^do,  Cape,  the  ancient  Pra^- 
«ttm,  a  promontory  on  the  Mozam- 
bique coast.— 10, 41  S.  40, 40  E. 

Del'ta,  or  Lower  Egypt.  See  Re- 
marks, p.  279. 

Dem'ibea  or  Tza'na,  Lake  of,  in 
Abyssinia,  drained  by  the  Babr  el 
Azrek  or  Blue  River.  It  is  about  60 
miles  long  and  40  broad. 

Der'na,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of 
Barca,  surrounded  by  gardens,  and 
watered  by  refreshing  rivulets. 
Pop.  4500.— 82,  42  N.  22, 86  E. 

Derr,  a  town,  the  capital  of  Lower 
Nubia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile.  Its  houses  or  huts  are  built 
of  mud.    Pop.  8000. 

Dildo,  a  small  lake  in  Central  Af- 
rica, to  the  S.W.  of  Lake  Bang^wecrio. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the 
Zambezi.— 11, 80  S.  28, 80  E. 

Don'ga,  a  mountainous  country  8. 
of  Darfnr,  watered  by  numerous 
streams  that  flow  into  the  Bahr  el 
Abiad,  or  principal  branch  of  the  Nile. 

Dongo^a,  New,  or  Maralcah,  the 
capital  of  Dongola,  a  central  pro- 
vince of  Nubia,  situated  on  the  Nile. 
Pop.  6000. 

l>raha  or  Da^'raA,  a  country  S.  of 
Mount  Atlas,  which  separates  it 
from  Morocco,  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject.   Its  chief  product  is  dates. 

WBOB,  a  town  on  the  Niger, 
about  80  miles  fh>m  the  ocean,  with 
a  g^reat  trade  in  slaves  and  palm- 
oil.    Pop.  6000. 

Eb'sambonl,  in  Nubia,  celebrated 
for  its  magnificent  temples  and  monu- 
ments cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

Eg'ga,  a  large  trading  town  on 
the  Niger,  the  most  southerly  in  the 
kingdom  of  Nyff&. 

E'gypt.    See  Remarks,  p.  279. 

El  Arlsh,  a  fh)ntier  town  of 
Egypt,  towufds  Syria,  on  the  shore 
of  tiie  Mediterranean. 

El  Obeld,  the  capital  of  Kordofan, 
a  kingdom  of  Nubia.    Pop.  80,000. 

£1  Mi'na,  a  seaport  of  Upper 
Guinea,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  belong- 
ing to  Britain :  it  is  strongly  fortified. 
Fop.  10,000. 
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FALSE  BAY,  a  large  inlet  on  the 
south  coast,  immediately  to  the  £. 
of  the  Gape  of  Qood  Hope. 

Feman^'do  Po,  a  mountainous 
island  o£F  the  coast  of  Guinea,  op- 

g>8lte  the  mouth  of  the  Gameroons 
iver.  Glarence  Peak,  its  highest 
point,  is  about  lO/XX)  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  It  is  fertile  and  beautiful, 
but  very  unhealthy.  It  belongs  to 
Spain.    Pop.  26,000. 

Fer'ro,  the  most  westerly  of  the 
Ganary  Islands.  It  was  formerly  used 
by  g^graphersasthe  first  meridian. 
Pop.  6000.— 27, 46  N.  18, 7  W. 

Fez,  a  dty  of  Northern  AiUoa, 
once  famous  as  a  seat  of  learning 
and  the  capital  of  a  Moorish  king- 
dom, to  which  it  gave  name,— now 
united  to  Morocco.  It  is  pleasantly 
dtnated  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by 
hills  covered  with  orchards  and 
orange-groves;  it  has  considerable 
manufutures  of  wooUens,  carpets, 
and  morocco  leather.    Pop.'80,000. 

Fez^san,  a  country  to  the  S.  of 
Tripoli,  forming  an  oasis  or  island 
in  the  Great  Desert  The  heat  is 
intense,  and  the  soil  is  a  light  sand. 
It  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  car- 
avan-tra&  between  Tripoli  and  the 
interior  of  Africa.    Pop.  26,000. 

Fit^trd,a  lake  of  Waday,  Central 
Africa,  said  to  be  four  days'  journey 
in  circumference,  and  to  be  double 
that  extent  in  the  rainy  season. 

Formo^sa,  Gape,  the  B.  boundary 
of  the  Gulf  of  Benin^-4»  16  N.  6, 
OE. 

FoulaAs,  an  amiable  negro  race 
widely  diffused  through  W.  Aflrica. 

Free'^town,  or  St  George,  the  capi< 
talofthe  British  Golony  of  Sierra 
Leone, situated  on  abay  atthe  mouth 
of  the  Roukelle.    Pop.  18,000. 

Fun'ohal,  the  capital  of  Madeira, 
on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  island.  Pop. 
18,161^-32, 61  N.  16, 64  W. 

Fun^daA,  a  large  town  of  Central 
Africa,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Chadda. 
Pop.  60.000. 

GAM03I  A,  a  large  river  of  West- 
em  AfHca;  it  rises  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Kong,  and,  after  a  course  of 
about  1000  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlan- 
tic, south  of  Gape  Verd.  Bathurst, 
thecapitalof  the  British  settlements 
here,  is  situated  on  an  island  at  its 
mouth.    Pop.  8000. 

Gan'do,  a  kingdom  of  Central 
Africa,  on  the  Niger,  below  Song- 
hay. 

Gibral'tar,  Straits  of,  between  Eu- 


rope and  Afirica,  uniting  the  Atlantie 
and  the  Mediterranean.  ThebreadUi 
of  the  channel,  where  it  is  narrowest^ 
is  12  miles. 

Gold  Coast,  a  country  of  Upper 
Guinea,  having  the  Ivory  Coast  on 
the  west,  and  ti^e  Slave  Coast  on  the 
east  Here  the  British  have  as  veral 
settlements,  called  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony. 

Gon^'dar,  the  capital  of  Amhara, 
the  central  state  of  Abyssinia.  Pop. 
60,000.— 12, 86  N,  87,  82  E. 

Gondoko'ro  or  Ismailiay  a  trading 
and  military  station  on  tba  Upper 
Nile,  Bear  Idtke  Albert-Nyanza. 

Qood  Hope,  Cape  of,  a  celebrated 
promontory  of  Southern  Afirica,  dis* 
covered  by  the  Portuguese  navigator 
Diazy  in  1487,  and  called  by  him  the 
'' Cape  of  Storms ; "  it  was  donUed 
by  Yasoo  De  Gama  in  1497.— 34, 22 
S,18,29E.  The  British  settlements 
of  the  Gape  Golony  oceapj  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  c(mtinent.  boonded 
by  the  Orange  River  on  the  north, 
and  the  Great  Kei  River  on  the  east 
Area,  200,610  square  miles.  Pop. 
721,600. 

Goree',  a  small  rooky  island  on  the 
west  coast,  to  the  S.  of  Cape  Verd, 
belonging  to  the  French ;  it  has  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  strongly 
fortified.  Pop.  8600.— 14,  89  M.  17, 
24  W. 

Graham's  Town,  a  town  in  the 
East  province  of  Cape  GoIobt,  to 
the  west  of  the  Great  Fish  Rivar. 
Pop.  7260. 

Great  Namaqna-land,  Damarar 
land,and  Ovampo-land  are  rocky  and 
sandy  tracts,  stretching  along  the 
W.  coast  of  South  Africa,  between 
the  Orange  River  on  the  8.  and 
Benguela  on  the  N.  On  account  of 
their  containing  valuable  lodes  of 
copper,  they  were  deelared  British 
territory  in  187& 

Griq'valand,  West,  a  diamond- 
yielding  region  in  South  Africa,  on 
the  Yaal  river,  ceded  to  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1871,  and  incorporated  with 
Gape  Colony  in  1877.    Pop.  46,277. 

Guardafui  (GardafweeO,  Cape,  the 
most  easterly  point  of  Africa. 

Guin^ea,  the  name  given  to  tb« 
countries  on  the  western  coast  along 
the  shores  of  the  great  gulf  of  tiie 
same  name,  from  Cape  Verga,  10, 20 
N.  to  Gape  Negro,  15, 41  S. 

HELE'NA,  St  an  iaUnd  in  the 
S.  Atlantic,  nearly  1200  miles  firom 
Cape  Negro,  the  nearest  point  <^  the 
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African  Coast.  It  belongs  to  Great 
Britain.  Diana's  Peak,  in  its  centre, 
is  2693  feet  h  igh .  The  circamference 
of  the  island  is  about  28  miles,  pre- 
senting an  immense  wall  of  perpen- 
dicular rock,  from  600  to  1200  feet 
high.  St  Helena  was  the  abode  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  from  1815 
till  his  death  in  1821.  Its  capital 
is  James  Town.  Pop.  of  islaDd, 
6444. 

Hous^'sa.    See  Remarks,  p.  283. 

JACO^A,  a  flourishing  city  of 
Central  Africa,  on  the  Ghadda. 

Jen^neA,  a  town  of  Soudan,  state 
of  Masina,  on  an  island  formed  by 
the  Joliba  or  Niger.    Pop.  9000. 

Johan'na,  the  central  and  most 
frequented  of  the  Comoro  Islands, 
Mosambique  Channel.    Pop.  20,000. 

KAAR^A,  a  kingdom  of  W. 
Africa,  in  the  N.E.  of  Senegambia. 

Kaffra'ria  or  Kafiirland,  a  district 
(tf  South  Africa,  between  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal.    Pop.  100,000. 

Kaffiraf^ria,  British,  a  district  of  the 
Cape  Colony.  It  lies  to  the  S.W.  of 
natiye  Kafin^ria  or  Kaffirland. 

Kagera.    See  Alexandra  Nile. 

Kidr^wan,  a  city  of  Tunis,  con- 
taining many  mosques,  in  one  of 
which  is  the  tomb  of  Mahomet's 
barber,  a  shrine  held  in  great 
yeneration.    Fop.  20,000. 

ILalahaM  Desert,  a  parched  and 
almost  uninhabited  waste  in  S. 
Africa,  lying  between  the  Orange 
river  and  the  parallel  of  24  S.,  and 
between  19  and  22  £.  long. 

Ka'no,  a  town  of  Nigritia,  the 
eapital  of  Houssa,  and  one  of  the 
ohlef  seats  of  the  caravan  trade. 
Pop.  40,000. 

Kaasa^,  a  large  river  flowing 
north-east  from  the  Mossamba  Moun- 
tains, on  the  E.  border  of  Benguela. 

KfKUa,  a  lofty  mountain  near  the 
equator,  18,000  feet  high.— 36, 0  E. 

Khartoum",  the  modem  capital  of 
Nnbift,  situated  at  the  j  unction  of  the 
Blue  and  the  White  NUe.  Pop. 
16/)00.~15, 30  N.  32, 83  E. 

Kilimandfa'ro,  a  loftv  mountain  S. 
ofKenia.  Estimated  height,  20,065 
feet. 

Kim^berley,  the  most  important 
eeotre  in  Griqualand  West. 

Kir^ree,  a  large  trading  town  on 
the  Niger,  near  which  the  Delta  of 
that  river  begins. 

KoVb6,  the  capital  of  Darfur,  in 
Egyptian  Soudan.    Pop.  6000. 

Kong,  a  kingdom  of  Central  Africa, 


between  Bambara  and  Ashantee, 
traversed  by  lofty  mountains. 

Kordofan'^,  a  country  between  Dar- 
fur  and  Sennar,  sufciJect  to  the  Khe- 
dive of  Egypt. 

KoufkA,  a  city  of  Central  Africa, 
the  capital  of  Bomoii,  near  Lake 
Tchad. 

Ku'ruman  or  New  Lattakoo",  a 
town  of  S.  Africa,  capital  of  the 
Bechuanas. 

LA'GOS,  a  settlement  and  town 
on  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Benin ;  it 
was  ceded  to  Britain  in  1861.  Pop. 
6000. 

Lattakoo",  a  town  of  S.  Africa,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  Bechuanas. 
Pop.  6000.— 27, 10  S.  24, 30  E. 

Libe'ria,  an  independent  negro  re- 
public, on  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea, 
founded  in  1848  for  free  negroes  frt)m 
the  United  States  of  America.  Its 
capital  is  Monrovia.    Pop.  1,000,000. 

Linyan'ti,  a  town  of  Central  Africa, 
the  capital  of  a  powerful  tribe,  called 
the  Makololo,  in  lat.  18, 17  S.  and 
long.  23,60  E.    Pop.  7000. 

Livingstonia,  a  missionary  station 
on  the  S.W.  shore  of  Lake  Nyassa. 

Loan^'da,  or  St  Paul  de  Loanda,  a 
fortified  seaport  of  Lower  Guinea, 
the  capital  of  Angola  and  of  the 
Portuguese  settlements  in  Western 
Africa.    Pop.  16,262.-9, 0  S.  13, 13  E. 

Loan^go,  a  large  town  of  Lower 
Guinea,  the  capital  of  a  kiujgdom  to 
which  it  gives  name.  Pop.  20,000.— 
4, 39  S.  12, 17  E. 

Log^gun,  a  populous  district  of 
Bomou,  S.  of  Lake  Tchad. 

Loupes,  Cape,  a  peninsula  on  the 
coast  of  Lower  Guinea.— 0, 36  S.  8, 
86  E. 

Louis,  Port  St,  a  town  of  W.  Af- 
rica, the  capital  of  the  French  set- 
tlements in  Senegambia  ;  it  Is 
situated  on  an  island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Senegal.    Pop.  11,710. 

Lualan[)a,a  river  of  Central  Equa- 
torial Africa,  proved  by  Mr  Stanley 
to  be  a  head  stream  of  the  Congo. 

Ludamar",  a  country  of  Central 
Africa,  N.  of  Bambarra. 

Luna'ta,  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
E.  Anica,  on  the  W.  of  Mozambique 
and  Zanguebar. 

MADAGAS'CAR,  the  largest 
island  of  Africa,  is  situated  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  being  separated  from 
the  continent  by  the  Mozambique 
Channel.  Its  length  is  1030  miles ; 
its  greatest  breadth  360  miles.  The 
interior  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of 
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lofty  mountains,  covered  with  valu- 
able trees ;  the  fertile  plains  along 
the  coast  are  watered  by  numerous 
streams.  In  1816  successful  efforts 
were  made  by  British  missionaries 
to  introduce  Christianity  into  Mada- 
gascar. King  Radama  I.  greatly 
encouraged  these  efforts ;  but  on  his 
death  in  1828,  his  successor,  Queen 
RanavaloMai^aka,  reversed  all  his 
measures  for  promoting  the  im- 
provement of  the  people,  restored 
the  old  idolatries  and  cruel  super- 
stitions, massacred  the  native 
Christians,  and  expelled  the  Euro- 
peans. She  died  in  1861,  and  since 
then  the  inhabitants  have  ei^oyed 
freedom  to  profess  the  Christian 
religion,  and  have  made  consider- 
able advancement  in  civilisation. 
The  area  of  the  island  is  estimated 
at  290,000  square  miles ;  its  popula- 
tion at  4,000,000.  The  capital  is 
Antananarivo  or  Tananarive,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  with  a  pop.  of 
80,000.-18, 66  S.  46,  67  E. 

Madei'ra,  a  beautiful  island  off 
the  N.W.  coast,  81  miles  in  length 
by  12  in  breadth.  It  consists  of  a 
mass  of  basalt,  Pico  Ruivo  rising  to 
the  height  of  6098  feet.  It  is  fEimous 
for  its  wine  and  for  its  salubrious 
climate.  It  belongpi  to  Portugal. 
Pop.  118,879.-82,  87  N.  16,  64  W. 

Magador'o,  an  Arabian  town  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Somali.    Pop.  6000. 

Mampoor'  or  JVgami^,  a  If^e  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  900  miles  north 
from  Cnpe  Town:  it  is  about  60 
miles  long,  and  12  or  14  broad. 
Lat.  21,  OS.,  long.  22, 80  E.  From  its 
eastern  side  issues  the  river  Zouga. 

Manda'^ra,  a  kingdom  of  Central 
Africa,  to  the  S.  of  Bomou,  border- 
ing on  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains. 

Maudin^goes,  a  mild  and  hospitable 
race  of  negroes,  widely  diffused  over 
Senegambia  and  the  interior  of  W. 
Africa. 

Man^ca,  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
£.  Africa,  on  the  Sofala,  the  princi- 
pal mart  on  that  coast  for  gold  and 
ivory. 

Mareo'tis,  a  lake  of  Eg^pt,  to  the 
south  of  Alexandria;  it  is  60  miles 
long  and  20  broad. 

Masi'na,  a  Mohammedan  kingdom 
of  Central  Africa,  on  the  Niger, 
below  Bambarra,  with  Timbuctoo  at 
its  northern  extremity. 

Massen^ya,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bagirmi,  Central  Africa. 
Fop.  14,000. 


Mas^sowah,  a  seaport  of  Egypt,  on 
an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  with  a  con- 
siderable trade.    Pop.  4000. 

Mauri'^tius,  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  660  ndles  E.  of  Madagascar. 
It  is  86  miles  in  length,  aoin  breadth, 
and  120  in  circumference.  Its  most 
important  production  is  sugar. 
Mauritius  was  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1606,  and  was  visited 
by  the  Dutch  in  1698,  who  gave  it 
its  present  name,  in  honour  of  their 
Prince  Maurice.  From  1718  till  1810 
it  belonged  to  the  French,  by  whom 
it  was  called  the  Isle  of  France, 
Since  1810  it  has  belonged  to  Britain. 
Area,  700  square  miles.  Pop.  344,608. 

Mejer'daA,  the  Bafgradae  of  tiie 
ancients,  a  river  which  flows  into 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  north  of 
Tunis. 

Meq^'ninez,  a  city  of  Morocco, 
situated  in  a  fine  plain,  watered  by 
numerous  streams.  It  is  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  emperor.    P.  60,000. 

Mera'w^,  a  town  of  DongoUL  in 
Nubia,  on  the  MUe.— 18^  17  N.  81, 
60  E. 

Mesura'do,  a  rapid  river  of  W. 
Africa;  it  rises  in  the  monntains  of 
Kong,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at 
Gape  Mesurado. 

Mesura^ta,  a  town  of  Tripoli,  near 
the  cape  of  the  same  name.— 8S,  25 
N.  15, 10  E. 

Mogadore^,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Morocco  on  the  Atlantic  Itsneigh- 
bourbood  is  a  barren  waste,  but  the 
town  has  a  fine  appearance  ftom  tlM 
sea.    Pop.  12,000.— 81,80  N.  9,25  W. 

Mom'l)az,  a  seaport  on  the  coast 
of  Zanguebar,  situated  on  an  island, 
with  a  good  harbour  and  a  consider- 
able trade.  Pop.  6000.— 4,  4  S.  89, 
48  £. 

Monastir',  a  seaport  of  Tunis,  with 
a  considerable  trade.    Pop.  12;0OQi 

Monro'via.    See  Liberia. 

Moroc^co  or  Maroc'co,  the  ancient 
Maurita^nia,  an  empire  in  the  N.W. 
of  Africa,  and  the  most  important  of 
the  Barbery  States.  Mount  AUas 
traverses  its  whole  length.  The  re* 
gion  between  the  Atlas  and  the  Sa- 
hara, comprehending  Darah,  Tafilet. 
and  Segelmessay  yields  the  finert 
dates.  The  government  Is  despotle. 
Area  260,000  sq.  miles.  P.  6,O0(KO0O. 
Morocco,  the  capital  of  the  above 
empire,  situated  on  the  M.  of  Mount 
Atlas,  in  a  vast  plain  covered  with 
date  and  olive  trees.  Pop.  60,000^— 
81,  87  N.  7, 86  W. 
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Moss&m'ba,  a  range  Ot  mountains 
in  the  N.W.  of  S.  Africa,  regarded 
as  the  most  important  watershed  of 
the  continent. 

Mossame'des^aPortuguese  colony, 
170  miles  8.  of  Benguela,  with  a  fine 
town  and  harbour.    Pop.  4,400,000. 

Konrzouk  (Moorzook''),  the  capi- 
tal of  Fezsan,  and  a  chief  seat  of  the 
trade  with  Central  Africa.  Fop. 
abont  2000. 

Mozambique^,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Eiastem  Africa,  situated  on  an  island 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  the  capital 
of  the  Portuguese  settlements  on 
that  coast.  Pop.  of  island  6000.— 16, 
2  8. 40, 48  E. 

Mozambique'  Channel,  a  strait, 
or  more  properly  an  arm,  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  between  Madagascar 
and  the  continent;  it  is  about  260 
miles  broad. 

NAT  AL',a  British  colony,founded 
in  1845,  on  the  8.E.  coast,  to  the 
north-east  of  Cape  Colony  and  Kaf- 
firaria,  between  27, 40  and  90, 40  8. 
lat,  and  29,0  and  31, 10  E.  long.  The 
dimate  is  healthy  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. Cotton  and  indigo  grow  wild ; 
and  sugar,  co£Fee,  wheat,  and  tobacco 
are  cultiyated.  Coal  has  been  found 
160  or  200  miles  inland.  Pietermar- 
itzbnrg,  the  capital,  is  60  miles  in- 
land from  Port  Natal,  which  is  near 
the  ooast-line.  Area,  14,887  square 
miles.    Pop.  306,141. 

Ne'gro,  Cape,  a  promontory  of 
Benguela,  in  Lower  Guinea.— 16, 40 
8. 12,  8  E. 

iVga'^mi,  a  lake  in  the  basin  of  the 
Zambezi,  21, 0  8.  22, 30  E.  It  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in 
1840.    8ee  Mampoor. 

Ni'^gor  or  Quor'ra,  a  great  river, 
whose  course  was  long  a  mystery, 
has  its  source  in  the  mountains  of 
Kong,  about  260  miles  inland  from 
Sierra  Leone.  Flowing  N.E.,  it  is 
called  the  Joliba  as  far  as  8ego,  and 
even  Timbuctoo.  It  then  turns  to 
the  S.E.  and  8.,  and,  after  a  course 
estimated  at  2300  miles,  falls,  by 
numerous  mouths,  into  the  Bight  of 
Benin. 

Nigritia.    See  Soudan. 

Nile,  the  river  of  Egypt,  and  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  streams  of 
the  Old  World,  was  an  object  of 
wonder  and  veneration  to  the 
ancients,  as  it  has  been  of  eager 
curiosity  to  the  modems.  The  main 
branch,  called  Bahr  el  Abiad  or  the 
White  NUe,  has  its  origin  in  an 


elevated  region  oi  lakes  and  count- 
less streams  extending  firom  the 
equator  southward  10**  or  12**  of  lati- 
tude. Uniting  at  Khartoum,  in 
Nubia,  with  the  Bahr  el  Azrek  or 
Blue  River  from  Abyssinia,  it  forms 
one  large  stream,  which  flows 
tlirough  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt, 
where  it  is  confined  between  the 
mountain-ranges.  -  Near  Cairo  the 
valley  widens,  and  the  Nile,  separat- 
ing into  two  great  arms,  enters  the 
broad  plain  of  the  Delta,  which  it 
encloses,  and  falls  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  western  mouth  at 
Bosetta,  and  by  the  eastern  at  Dam- 
ietta.  The  length  of  its  course  is 
supposed  to  be  about  3000  miles 
See  Egypt,  p.  279. 

Nua)ia.    See  Remarks,  p.  280. 

Nyang'we,  an  important  trading 
place  in  Central  Africa,  Manynema 
country,  on  the  Lualaba.— 4  S. 
26  E. 

Nyanza.    See  Victoria- Nyanza. 

Nyassa,  or  the  "  Lake  of  Storms," 
a  lake  of  Central  Africa,  about  260 
miles  long  and  26  miles  wide,  be- 
tween 10, 24  and  14, 26  8.  On  its  8. 
shore  a  missionary  station  called 
Livingstonia  has  been  established. 
The  Shire,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Zambezi,  issues  from  it. 

Nyfi%,  a  fine  country  of  Central 
Africa,  east  of  the  Niger. 

OL'IPHANT  or  Ol'ilant  River 
rises  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic. 

O'ran,  a  seaport  of  Algeria,  with 
strong  fortifications.    Pop.  40,264. 

Or'ange  or  Gariep'',  a  river  of 
South  Africa,  dividing  the  Cape 
Colony  from  Great  Namaqua-land. 
It  rises  in  the  Kushan  Mountains, 
and,  after  a  circuitous  course  of 
about  1000  mUes,  falls  into  the 
Atlantic. 

Orange  River  Free  Street,  a  re- 
public of  Dutch  boera,  to  the  W.  of 
Natal,  8.  Africa.  It  contains  dia- 
mond fields,  but  owing  to  its  ele- 
vation, its  winters  are  severe,  and 
in  summer  it  su£Fers  fh)m  long 
droughts.  Thunderstorms  are  very 
violent.    Pop.  60,000. 

Ovam'po-land,  a  native  territory 
in  the  W .  of  8.  A  frica,  8.  of  Benguela. 
See  Great  Namaqua-land. 

PAL'M  AS,  Cape,  a  promontory  of 
W.  Africa,  forming  the  western  ter- 
mination of  the  Ivory  Coast.— 4,  22 
N,  7, 4't  W. 

Port  Louis,  the  capital  of  the 
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island  of  Mauritius,  on  the  N.  W. 
coast.    Pop.  74^26. 

Por^to  Fari'na,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  U'tiea,  a  seaport  of  Tunis, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mejerdah. 

Fort  Said,  a  seaport  town  of  Lower 
Egrypt,  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Suez  Canal. — Pop. 
10,000. 

Potscherfstrom,  the  largest 
town  in  Transvaal,  S.  Africa,  on  the 
Mooi,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Yaal. 
Pop.  1200. 

PretoMa,  the  capital  of  Trans- 
vaal, S.  Afiriea.    Pop.  800. 

Prince's  Island,  a  small  island  in 
the  Gulf  of  Oulneo.  It  belongs  to 
Portugal.    Pop.  400a 

QUILIMA^NE,  a  seaport  of  E. 
Africa,  near  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  Zambezi.  It  is  the  capital  of 
a  Portuguese  government,  and  has 
considerable  trade.    Pop.  3000. 

Quiloa  or  Kilwa,  a  seaport  of  Zan- 
guebar,  situated  on  an  island. 

BABATT^,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Morocco,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Bu- 
Regreb,  immediately  opposite  Sal- 
lee.  It  has  considerable  manufac- 
tures and  trade.  Pop.  27/X)0.— 84, 8 
N,  64, 88  E. 

Rab^ba,  a  large  town  of  Central 
Africa,  on  the  Niger.  It  excels  in  the 
manufacture  of  mats.    Pop.  iOfiOO. 

Red  Sea.  See  Descriptive  Table 
of  Asia,  p.  264.' 

Reunion,  formerly  called  Bourbon, 
a  fertile  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
about  400  miles  east  of  Madagascar. 
It  is  88  miles  long  and  28  broad.  It 
is  almost  altogether  of  volcanic  for- 
mation, and  a  mountain  in  the  8. 
still  emits  fire,  smoke,  and  ashes. 
It  has  belonged  to  the  French  since 
1649.  Pop.  198,000.  St  Denis,  the 
capital,  on  the  N.  coast,  with  the 
district,  has  a  pop.  of  36,000^—20,  60 
S.  66, 81 E. 

Ri'o  Grande,  a  river  of  W.  Africa, 
which,  after  a  course  of  about  400 
miles,  enters  the  Atlantic  near  Cape 
Roxo,  by  several  estuaries. 

Rosef  ta,  a  town  of  Egypt  at  the 
mouth  of  the  western  branch  of  the 
Nile.  Here,  in  1799,  an  engraved 
slab  was  found,  sfnce  called  the 
Rosetta  Stone,  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  key  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  P. 
16.000.— 31,  24  N.  80,  26  E. 

Rox^o,  a  cape  on  the  W.  coast. — 
12,  22  N.  16,  61  E. 

SAF'FI,  a  seaport  of  More  co,witI| 


a  fine  harbour.  Pop.  12,000.-32, 17 
N.  9,  0  W. 

Saha'ra  or  the  Great  Desert.  See 
p.  282. 

Saldan'ha,  a  bay  on  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Cape  Colony. 

Sallee^  a  decaying  seaport  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Morocco,  at  the  month 
of  the  Ba-Regreb.    Pop.  10,000. 

Sal'vador,  St,  or  Benza  Congo,  a 
city  of  W.  Africa,  the  capital  of 
Congo.    Pop.  about  20.000. 

Sansanding^,  an  important  town  in 
the  kingdom  of  Bambarra,  Central 
Africa,  on  the  Niger.  Here  Mungo 
Park  embarked  to  descend  the 
river  in  1806.    Pop.  80,000. 

Se^go,  a  flourishing  city  of  Central 
Africa,  the  capital  of  Bambaira,  on 
the  Niger.    Pop.  80,000. 

Sen'egalfa  large  river  of  Western 
Africa,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
mountains  of  Kong,  not  far  from 
the  sources  of  the  Gambia  and  the 
Rio  Grande.  In  its  progress  tlurongh 
the  country  of  the  Fonlahs  it  if 
swelled  by  numerous  streams,  and, 
after  a  course  of  about  900  mileui^ 
falls  into  the  Atlantic. 

Seneg^am'lxia,  the  name  given  to 
the  countries  of  W.  Africa  watered 
by  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Rio 
Grande,  having  the  Sahara  on  the 
N.,  and  Upper  Guinea  on  the  8. 
This  extenalve  region  ia  divided 
into  a  number  of  states  or  king- 
doms, inhabited  chiefly  by  the 
Foulahs,  Mandingoes,  and  Taloffik 

Sennar',  a  kingdom  and  dty  of 
Nubia,  on  the  Bahr  el  Asrek  or 
Blue  River.    Pop.of  city  4000. 

Seychelles,  a  group  of  80  ialanda 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  of  whioh  MabA 
is  the  chief.  They  belong  to  Great 
Britain,  and  form  a  dependency  of 
the  government  of  the  Mauritfns. 
Pop.  11,082. 

Shangan'ny,  the  chief  town  on 
the  island  of  Zanzibar,  with  a  lai^ 
trade  in  ivory,  cloves,  and  gnm- 
copal.    Pop.  60^000. 

Sharl,  a  large  river  of  Central 
Africa,  falling  into  Lake  Tchad, 
after  a  course  of  about  860  milea. 

Shen'dy,  a  town  of  Nnbis^  near 
the  Nile,  the  emporium  of  the  trade 
of  Central  Africa  with  Egypt  and 
Arabia.    Pop.  10,000. 

SherHboro,  an  island  off  the  Sierra 
Leone  coast,  belonging  to  Great 
Britoin. 

Shir^wa,  a  hike  in  Central  Africa, 
about  14"  S.  from  the  equator,  sepa- 
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rated  by  a  narrow  isthmus  from 
Lake  Nyassa.  It  is  about  90  miles 
long  and  40  broad. 

Sho'a.    See  Remarks,  page  281. 

Si'dra,  a  large  gulf  on  the  coast  of 
Tripoli  and  Barca,the  Syr'tia  Mafjor 
of  ue  ancients,  by  whom  the  navi- 
gation was  considered  very  danger- 
ous iirom  its  quicksands. 

Sier'ra  Leo'n^  a  West  African 
colonial  settlement,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  watered  by  the 
Rokelle  or  riyer  of  Sierra  Leone. 
It  was  founded  in  1787.  The  clim- 
ate is  extremely  unhealthy,  especi- 
ally to  Europeans.  Pop.  65,878, 
chiefly  liberated  negroes. 

Siout^  or  Osiout'',  the  capital  of 
Upper  Egrypt,  on  the  Nile,  a  place 
oiconsiderable  trade.  Pop. 27,470.— 
27, 10  N.  81, 14  B. 

Slaye  Coast,  a  country  of  Upper 
Gidneay  extending  from  the  Rio 
Yolta  to  the  Bay  of  Lagos. 

SoGo^tra,  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  about  120  miles  E.  from  Cape 
Guurdaftxi.  It  is  mountainous,  and 
produces  the  finest  aloes.  It  be- 
longs  to  Keshin,  one  of  the  smaller 
states  of  Arabia.    Pop.  6000. 

Sofiila,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  Ofhir  of  Scripture,  a  country, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  coast  of  Eastern  Africa,  to  the 
8.  of  the  great  riyer  Zambezi. 

Soko'to,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
ofHonssaorSokoto,  on  the  Zirmie, 
a  tributary  of  the  Sokoto.  Pop. 
20X)00. 

Songhay^,  a  marshy  kingdom  of 
Central  Africa,  on  the  Niger  below 
Masina. 

Soudan'  or  Nigri'tia,  the  name 
applied  to  the  region  of  Central 
Amca  which  lies  to  the  S.  of  the 
Sahara  or  Great  Desert,  to  the  E.  of 
Seneg^ambia,  and  to  the  W.  of  Abys- 
sinia. It  comprehends  the  basin  of 
Lake  Tchad  and  the  regions  watered 
by  the  Niger  and  its  tributaries. 
Pop.  8^800,000. 

Spurtel,  Cape,  a  promontory  at 
the  w.  extremity  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar^-«S,  47  N.  6, 68  W. 

Sna^dn,  a  seaport  of  Nubia,  on  an 
island  in  the  Red  Sea,  with  a  good 
harbour.   Pop.  8000. 

Su'ez,  a  celebrated  isthmus  which 
eonneots  the  continents  of  Asia  and 
Africa.     A  canal  across  it,  nayi- 


Red  Be*  with  the  Mediterranean. 
Sa'6s,  a  maritime  town  of  Egypt, 


at  the  head  of  the  W.  arm  of  the 
Red  Sea.  It  is  an  important  sta- 
tion on  the  oyerland  route  to  India. 
Here  the  Indian  steamers  land  and 
embark  their  passengers.  Pop. 
13,498.-29, 69  N.  32,  84  E. 

Sye'n^.    See  Assouan. 

TA'BLE  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Cape  Colony.  Cape  Town  is  on  its 
S.  shore. 

Tafilet^  a  district  S.  of  Mount 
Atlas,  tributary  to  Morocco.  It  is  a 
yast  leyel  plain,  of  which  dates  are 
the  chief  produce. 

Tanganyilca,  a  lake  in  Central 
Africa,  about  250  miles  S.  of  tiie 
equator,  discoyered  by  Captains 
Burton  and  Speke  in  1868.  It  is 
about  350  miles  long  and  from  20  to 
60  broad.  It  lies  between  8,  18 
and  9  S.,  and  29,  20  and  82.  10  E., 
and  is  2764  feet  aboye  the  sea. 

Tangier^,  a  strong  seaport  of  Mo- 
rocco, on  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
It  belonged  to  Britain  from  1662  to 
1684.    P.  20,000.— 86,47  N.  6,48  W. 

Tan'ta,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt, 
containing  a  shrine,  which  is  yimted 
yeuly  by  160,000  pilgrims.     Pop. 

Taroudant'',  a  city  of  Morocco, 
&mon8  for  its  manufacture  of 
leather.  Pop.  21,000.-80,  10  N.  8, 
60  W. 

Tat'ta  and  Aklca,  two  towns  on 
the  S.  frontier  of  Morocco,  fh>m 
which  the  caravans  for  Timbuctoo 
take  their  departure. 

Tchad.    See  Chad. 

Tet'uan,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Morocco,  within  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  Pop.  16,000.— 86,68  N.  5^ 
18  W. 

TAomas,  St,  an  island  in  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  near  the  equator.  It 
belongs  to  Portugal.    Pop.  12,000. 

Ti'gr^  a  state  in  the  N.W.  por- 
tion of  Abyssinia. 

Timbnc'too,  a  commercial  city  of 
Central  Africa,  situated  about  8 
miles  from  the  bank  of  the  Niger, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert. 
Europeans  for  three  centuries  made 
fhiitless  efforts  to  penetrate  to 
Timbuctoo;  at  last  Mi^or  Laing 
succeeded  in  reaching  it  in  1826, 
but  was  murdered  on  his  return 
homewards.  Pop.  about  12,000.-18 
4N.1.46W. 


nble  by  laive  vessels,  connects  the  -    Trans' vaal,  a  territory  in  S.  Africa, 


N.  of  the  Orange  River  Free  State. 
Pop.  276,000. 
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Trem'ezen  or  Tlexn^sen,  a  town  of 
Algeria.  P.  18^782.-86. 6  N.  1, 6  W. 

Trip'oli,  one  of  the  Barbary 
Statea,  oonsisting  of  a  long  line  of 
coast.  For  a  few  miles  inland  it  is 
extremely  fertile,  but  beyond  that 
is  occupied  with  deserts  of  sand  or 
with  mountainous  tracts.  Pop. 
600,000. 

Trip'oli,  the  capital  of  the  above 
state,  stands  on  a  rock  washed  by 
the  sea.  It  takes  its  name,  which 
signifies  "Three  Cities,"  from  oc- 
tupying  the  site  of  three  ancient 
Carthaginian  towns.    Pop.  80,000. 

Tris^'tan  d'Acun^a,  three  small 
islands  in  the  S.  Atlantic,  nearly 
midway  between  AfHca  and 
America.— 87,  2  8. 18,  0  W. 

Tu'nis,  one  of  the  Barbary  States, 
situated  between  Algeria  and  Trip- 
oli, and  remarkable  for  its  beau^ 
and  fertility.  Stretching  into  the 
Mediterranean,  its  northern  extrem- 
ity is  only  about  80  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Sicily.    Pop.  2,000,000. 

Tu'nis,  the  capital  of  the  above 
state,  stands  on  a  spacious  bay,  and 
is  strongly  fortified.  Ancient  Car- 
thage, the  rival  of  Home,  stood  10 
miles  N.E.  of  Tunis.    Pop.  140,000. 

UIT^ENHAGE,  a  division  of 
Cape  Colony,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name  situated  near  the  Zwar- 
tekops  river,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Port 
Elizabeth.  Pop.  of  div.  18,148,  of 
town  8342. 

Ujiji,  a  village  of  Central  Africa, 
on  Lake  Tanganyika,  where  H.  M. 
Stanley  found  Dr  Livingstone,  28th 
October  1871.— 4, 68  S.  80, 4  E. 

VAAL,  a  river  of  S.  Africa,  the 
chief  tributary  of  the  Orange  River. 
Vast  quantities  of  diamonds  have 
been  round  along  its  course. 

Yerd,  Cape,  a  bold  headland 
stretching  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
forming  the  extreme  western  point 
of  Africa.— 14,  44  N.  17  80  W. 

Yerd,  Cape,  Islands,  a  group  in 
the  Atlantic,  belonging  to  Portugfal, 
about  820  miles  W.  from  Cape  Yerd. 
The  largest  are  St  Jago,  St  Antonio, 
and  St  Nicholas.  Fogo,  one  of  the 
smallest,  has  a  volcano  9176  feet 
high.  Cotton,  coffee,  and  searsalt 
are  the  chief  products.    Pop.  76,000. 

Yictoria-Nyanza,  a  lake  in  Central 
Africa,  on  the  equator.  It  is  studded 
with  islands,  is  about  800  miles  long 
and  90  miles  broad,  and  is  about 
4168  feet  above  the  sea.  This  lake 
and  the   Albert  -  Nyanza   (distant 


about  100  miles  in  a  N.W.  direction) 
are  great  reservoirs  of  the  White 
Nile.  The  Albert -Nyanza  is  140 
miles  long  by  60  broad. 

Yorta,  a  river  of  W.  Africa,  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  the 
Gold  Coast  and  the  Slave  Coast. 

WA'DAY,  a  country  of  Central 
A.frica,  between  Bagirmi  and  Darftir. 
it  is  under  the  dominion  of  Egypt 

Walet,  a  town  of  Central  Africa, 
the  capital  of  Beroo ;  it  has  a  large 
trade  in  salt. 

Wara^  the  capital  of  Waday, 
Central  Africa. 

Wari',  a  town  of  Upper  Guinea, 
the  capital  of  a  district  of  Benin. 
Pop.  5000. 

Why'daA,  a  seaport  on  the  Slave 
Coast,  subject  to  the  King  of  Daho- 
mey. It  is  the  chief  mart  for  palm 
oil.    Pop.  16,000. 

YAOU'RI,  a  populous  state  of 
Central  Africa,  producing  rice  and 
other  grains. 

Yaou^ri,  a  large  town,  the  capital 
of  the  above  state,  near  the  Niger. 
—11, 10  N.  6, 12  E. 

YoHa,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Adamawa,  about  26  milea 
from  Mount  Atlantika,  the  highest 
mountain  in  Soudan. 

Yor'uba,  a  country  of  West 
Africa,  E.  of  Dahomey,  and  N.  of 
Benin.  It  is  very  fruitftil,  and  is 
inhabited  by  a  mild  and  industrious 
people.    Pop.  2,600,000. 

ZAGO^SHI,  an  island  in  the 
Niger,  opposite  Rabba,  about  16 
miles  long  and  8  broad.  The  people 
manufacture  the  finest  cloths  in  wis 
part  of  Africa. 

Zair«,  Con'go,  or  Livingstone,  a 
large  and  rapid  river  of  W.AlHea. 
which,  after  an  estimated  course  or 
about  2000  miles,  dischaxges  itself 
into  the  Atlantic  It  is  fed  by 
several  streams  flowing  from  the 
south  equatorial  lake  region.  See 
Remarks,  page  284. 

Zambe'zi,  Cua'ma,  or  Secheke,  a 
large  river  of  E.  Africa,  which  risei 
in  Lake  DUolo  (11,  80  S.  12^  30  B.X 
and,  after  a  course  of  more  than 
1400  miles  through  a  ftruitftd  and 

Spulous  country,  Mia  into  the 
osambique  Channel  by  aeveial 
mouths.  About  800  miles  from  Uie 
sea,  Dr  Livingstone  discovered  the 
Falls  of  Yictoria,  where  the  ilyer, 
about  1860  yards  broad,  is  preeipl- 
tated  over  a  rock  810  feet  higli.  It 
then  runs  for  about  80  miles  iat  a 
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channel  not  more  than  20  yards  wide. 
Like  the  other  great  Afncan  rivers 
— the  Nile,  the  Niger,  and  the  Zaire 
—the  Zambezi  periodically  over- 
fiows  its  banks. 

Zanguebar',  a  country  of  Eastern 
Africa,  stretching  along  the  coast,  to 
the  north  of  Mozambique. 

Zanzibar',  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Zwng^iebar. 
It  is  fertile,  but  unhealthy.  Pop. 
800,000. 

Zariba,  a  town  of  Sokoto,  Central 
Africa.    Pop.  40,000. 

Zeyla,  a  seaport  of  Somali,  on  an 


islet  near  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
mandeb,  a  place  of  considerable 
trade.    Pop.  600.— 11, 16  N.  42, 66  E. 

ZouHa.  a  port  in  Annesley  Bay, 
on  the  £.  coast,  was  the  landing- 
place  of  the  British  troops  sent 
against  King  Theodore  of  Abyssinia 
in  1867. 

Zu'lu-land,  a  native  territory,  ex- 
tends from  Natal  to  St  Lucia  Bay, 
It  is  a  flat  and  marshy  coast-land, 
unhealthy  in  summer,  yet  well 
timbered,  and  the  tribe  after  which 
it  is  named  are  remarkable  for 
bravery.    Pop.  50,000. 


AMERICA 


Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  S.  by  the  Southern  Ocean;  E.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  15,813,592  square  miles. 
Tts  population  is  supposed  to  be  about  85)  millions. 

REMABKS. 

America  extends  from  about  82**  N.  to  56°  S.  lat.,  and  from 
85*  to  168°  W.  long.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  10,000 
miles ;  its  average  breadth  about  2000  miles. 

Till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  this  vast  continent 
was  unknown  to  Europeans.  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native 
of  Ctenoa,  engaged  in  the  service  of  Spain,  sailed  on  the  3d  of 
August  1492  in  search  of  a  western  passage  to  India,  and  on 
the  12th  of  October  arrived  at  St  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahama 
Islands.  In  a  second  voyage,  he  touched  at  several  large  isl- 
ands, supposed  by  him  to  belong  to  India,  and  which  were 
therefore  called  the  West  Indies,  In  his  third  voyage,  in  1498, 
he  reached  the  American  mainland,  which  had  been  discovered 
in  the  preceding  year  by  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian  in  the  service 
of  England.  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  native  of  Florence,  sailed  to 
the  newly  discovered  continent  as  pilot  to  Hojeda,  a  Spanish 
commander,  in  1499 ;  and  having  published  an  account  of  the 
country,  it  came  to  be  called  after  his  name,  America. 

The  discovery  of  this  vast  region  excited  the  most  eager  cu- 
riosity in  Europe.  In  magnitude  it  seemed  to  exceed  any  of 
the  gpreat  continents  hitherto  known ;  while  the  unusual  aspects 
of  Nature  led  the  beholders  to  regard  it  as  a  New  World,  which 
had  risen  but  i*ecently  under  the  Creator's  hand.  Forests  of 
unknown  trees,  surpassing  in  extent  and  magnificence  all  that 
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had  been  seen  before;  vast  mountain-ranges,  with  a  single 
exception  the  loftiest  on  the  globe ;  riyers  which  rolled  to  the 
ocean  with  the  majesty  of  seas, — ^tibese  were  the  sublime  feat- 
ures of  this  Western  World.  Its  animals  differed  no  less  from 
those  with  which  Europeans  were  familiar,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race  of  human  beings.  Its  soil 
teemed  with  the  choicest  productions ;  and  mines  of  the  precious 
metals  offered  the  tempting  prospect  of  immediate  and  incal- 
culable wealth. 

The  unhappy  natives  soon  had  reason  to  deplore  the  arrival 
of  strangers  on  their  shores.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese — 
having  obtained  from  the  Pope  a  grant  of  these  newly  found 
regions,  as  if  they  had  been  at  his  absolute  disposal — ^fitted  out 
one  expedition  after  another,  waged  a  relentless  and  almost 
exterminating  war  with  the  inhabitants,  and  spread  themselves 
rapidly  over  both  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  GontiBent. 
The  natives,  siqpposed  to  have  originally  migrated  from  Asia 
by  Behring's  Straits,  were  of  a  copper  colour,  tall,  and  well 
formed, — ^in  South  America,  generally  slender, — ^in  North  Ame- 
rica, more  vigorous  and  robust.  When  first  visited  by  the 
Spaniards,  Peru  and  Mexico  were  populous  and  comparatively 
civilized  kingdoms ;  and  native  tribes  occupied,  at  least  par- 
tially, both  continents  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Southern  Ocean. 
The  aborigines  are  now  gradually  disai^>earing,  or  forming 
mixed  races  with  the  whites. 

EXERCISES. 

How  is  America  bounded?  What  is  its  area  in  square  miles? 
What  is  supposed  to  be  the  amount  of  its  population?  Between 
what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  it  situated?  What  are  its 
length  and  breadth?  When  did  America  become  known  to  Euro- 
peans ?  What  island  of  America  wfls  first  discovered  ?  By  whom, 
and  in  what  attempt?  What  islands  did  Columbus  discover  in  his 
second  voyage?  In  what  year  did  he  reach  the  American  conti- 
nent? By  whom  had  it  been  discovered  in  the  year  preceding?  From 
whom  did  America  receive  its  name?  What  effect  did  the  discov- 
ery of  this  continent  produce  in  Europe  ?  In  what  light  were  the 
new  visitants  of  this  continent  led  to  re^;ard  it?  What  were  the 
sublime  features  of  the  New  World?  Did  its  animals  and  natives 
differ  from  those  of  other  continents  ?  By  what  circumstances  was 
the  cupidity  of  its  discoverers  inflamed  ?  Had  the  natives  reason 
to  rejoice  in  the  arrival  of  these  strangers  on  their  shores  ?  What 
European  nations  fitted  out  expeditions  to  Ameriea?  How  did 
they  treat  the  natives  ?  Whence  are  the  natives  of  America  swa- 
posed  to  have  come?  What  was  their  personal  appearance?  u 
what  state  were  Mexico  and  Peru  when  first  visitea  by  the  Span- 
iards? Were  there  many  tribes  scattered  over  the  continent  f 
What  is  now  the  estimated  amount  of  the  Indian  popolaition? 
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The  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  Darien  divides  the  American 
continent  into  two  great  parts — North  America  and 
South  America. 


NORTH  AMERICA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  E.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  extends  from  about  8**  to  about  82^  N.  lat.,  and 
from  about  20**  to  168''  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  N.  to  S., 
is  about  5600  miles ;  its  breadth,  from  the  E.  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  is  about  3000 
miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  8,000,000  square  miles. 
Its  population  is  supposed  to  be  about  52  millions. 

Diyisions.  Chief  Toirns. 

British  America Ottawa,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Hali- 

fiu,  St  John. 
Danish  America  (Green- 
land)  Jolianshaab,  Uppemayik,  Christianshaab. 

United    States    (with  \  Washington,    New   York,  Philadelphia, 

Alaska) J    Boston,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Sitka. 

Mexico Mexico,  Vera  Cruz. 

Central  America New  Guatemala,  Cojntepeqne,  ComayBgnai 

Managua,  San  Josd,  Belize. 
West  India  Islands Havamuui,  CapeHa^ien,  San  Domingo, 

Spanish  Tovm,  Kmgston. 

Its  Islands,  besides  Greenland  and  the  West  Indies,  are 
Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  the 
Bermudas;  Vancouver's  Island,  Queen  Charlotte's  Island, 
the  Aleutian  Islands ;  Parry  Islands,  Banks  Land,  South* 
ampton  Island,  Baffin's  Land,  Grant's  Land. 

Peninsulas. — Nova  Scotia,  Florida,  Yucatan,  California, 

Alaska. 

Lak£S.— Superior,   Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,    Ontario; 

Great  Bear  Lake,  Great  Slave  Lake,  Athabasca,  Winni- 
peg, Mistassin ;  Champlain ;  Great  Salt  Lake ;  Nicaragua. 

RiVEBS. — Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  St  Lawrence, 
Hudson,  Arkansas,  Red  River,  Rio  Colorado,  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte,  Columbia  or  Oregon,  Frazer  River,  Mackenzie 
River,  Coppermine  River,  Back  or  Great  Fish  River, 

Gulfs  and  Bays.— Baffin's  Bay,  Gulf  of  Boothia,  Coro- 

u 
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nation  Gulf,  Hudson's  Bay,  James'  Bay,  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence, Bay  of  Fundy ;  Chesapeake  Bay,  Florida  Channel, 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Bay  of  Campeachy,  Bay  of  Honduras ; 
Gulf  of  California,  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  Gulf  of 
Georgia,  Nootka  Sound. 

Straits. —  Davis'  Straits,  Lancaster  Sound,  Smith's 
Sound,  Kennedy's  Channel,  Robeson  Channel,  Barrow's 
Straits,  Melville  Sound,  Banks  Straits,  Prince  Regent's  Inlet, 
Hudson's  Strait;  Straits  of  Belleisle ;  Straits  of  San  Juan  de 
Fuca ;  Behring's  Straits. 

Capes. — Farewell,  Chudleigh,  Charles,  Sable,  Cod,  Hat- 
teras,  Tancha  or  Sable  Point,  Catoche,  St  Lucas,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Icy  Cape. 

Mountains. — Appalachian  or  Alleghany  Mountains, 
Rocky  Mountains,  Mount  St  Elias,  Mount  Fairweather, 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains,  the  Mountains  of 
Mexico. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  North  America?  Between  what 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  extend?  What  are  its 
length  and  breadth?  What  is  its  area  in  square  miles?  What  is 
the  estimated  amount  of  its  population?  What  are  its  divisions? 
Name  its  islands.  Name  its  lakes.  Name  its  rivers.  Mention  its 
bays,  gulfs,  and  straits.  Name  its  capes  and  mountains.  Point  out 
on  the  maps  its  isliuids,  lakes,  etc. 


BRITISH  AMERICA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  W.  by  Alaska  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  S.  by  the  United  States ;  E.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  about  3,500,000 
square  miles.  Its  population  is  supposed  to  be  about 
4,500,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Dominion  of  Canada,  in- 
cluding Ontario,  Qaebec, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Gape  Breton 
Island,  Manitoba  and 
Kewatin,  the  North- 
west Territories,  British 
Columbia  and  Van- 
couver Island,  and 
Pruiee  Edward  Island...  ^ 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  St  John,  Nain. 


Ottawa,  Toronto,  Kingston,  Que- 
bec, Montreal,  Halifax,  Annapolis, 
Pictou,  Frederioton,  St  John,  Syd- 
nej,  Victoria,  Charlotte  Town. 
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Cafes. — Gasp^,  Sable,  CaDso,  Breton,  Ray,  Race, 
Charles,  Chndleigh. 

Bats,  Gulfs,  Straits,  etc.  — Baflin's  Bay,  Davis' 
Straits,  Lancaster  Somid,  Smith's  Sound,  Kennedy's  Chan- 
nel, Barrow's  Straits,  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  Melville  Sound, 
Banks'  Straits,  Prince  Albert's  Sound,  Coronation  Gulf, 
Dease  Straits,  Ross's  Straits,  Hudson's  Straits,  Hudson's  Bay, 
James'  Bay ;  Straits  of  Belleisle,  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  Bay 
of  Fundy ;  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  Gulf  of  Georgia. 

Lakes. — Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  Ontario,  Winnipeg, 
Athabasca,  Great  Slave  Lake,  Great  Bear  Lake,  Mistassin. 

Riyebs. — St  Lawrence,  Niagara,  Ottawa,  Saskatchewan, 
St  John,  Coppermine,  Mackenzie,  Back  or  Great  Fish 
River,  Frazer  River. 

REMARKS. 

llie  British  dominions  in  North  America  extend  from  42°  N. 
lat  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  from  52°  43'  to  141°  W.  long.  Their 
extreme  length  from  east  to  west,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  is  about  3000  miles;  their  breadth,  from  north  to  south, 
about  2000  miles. 

The  great  river  St  Lawrence,  with  its  chain  of  immense 
fresh-water  lakes,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  feature  of 
British  America.  The  St  Lawrence  issues  from  Lt^ie-Superior, 
and,  passing  through  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  falls 
into  the  Atlantic,  after  a  course  of  nearly  2200  miles.  It  is  90 
miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  by  ships  of  the  line 
for  400  miles  from  the  ocean. 

Canada  was  colonized  by  the  French  in  1608,  and  continued 
in  their  possession  until  ceded  to  Britain  in  1763.  It  was  long 
known  by  the  names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  Canada 
West  and  East ;  but  in  1867  it  was  divided  into  two  provinces, 
entitled  Ontario  and  Quebec  The  former  embraces  the  portion 
formerly  designated  UpperCanada,  and  the  latter  that  which  was 
known  as  Lower  Canada.  In  both  provinces  cold  and  heat  are 
felt  in  their  extremes,  and  the  transition  from  winter  to  sum- 
mer is  very  sudden.  Although  lying  under  the  same  parallel 
of  latitude  as  France,  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  in 
winter  36^  below  zero ;  while  in  summer  it  occasionally  rises 
as  high  as  102^  The  year  is  divided  between  these  seasons, — 
spring  and  autumn  being  almost  unknown.    The  frost  begins 
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iu  October ;  and  the  snow  disappears  about  the  end  of  April, 
when  yegetation  proceeds  with  great  activity.  The  climate, 
however,  is  far  from  unhealthy. 

The  soil  of  Quebec  (Lower  Canada)  is  in  many  places  fertile, 
producing  good  grain  and  pasturage.  Ontario  (Upper  Canada) 
has  extensive  and  firuitfnl  plains,  scarcely  excelled  by  any 
portion  of  North  America,  and  there  are  large  tracts  of  rich 
land,  stretching  far  to  the  north,  as  yet  covered  with  extensive 
forests.  The  most  populous  and  cultivated  districts  are  along 
the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Apples  and  pears  arrive  at  great  perfection  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Montreal ;  and  fruits  of  various  kinds,  particularly  the 
melon,  appear  to  be  indigenous.  Oak,  pine,  maple,  birch,  elm, 
and  lime,  are  the  most  common  trees.  The  lakes  and  rivers 
abound  with  excellent  fish.  The  moose«deer  and  the  beaver 
may  be  mentioned  among  the  wild  animals.  The  Canadian 
humming-bird  is  the  smallest  known.  The  rattlesnake  is  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  reptiles.  The  exports  are  chiefly  furs, 
oak,  pine,  and  elm  timber,  potash,  fish,  wheat,  and  flour. 
Like  Canada,  both  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  abound  in 
timber,  and  are  making  great  progress  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. Newfoundland  is  the  seat  of  the  most  extensive  cod- 
fishery  in  the  world. 

The  population  of  Quebec  (Lower  Canada)  is  1,191,576,  the 
greater  number  being  still  of  French  descent,  generally  retain- 
ing the  French  language  and  manners.  Ontario  (Upper 
Canada)  has  been  colonized  chiefly  from  Britain,  but  partly 
from  the  United  States.  The  population  is  1,621,000.  hi 
1867,  the  Canadas,  with  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
were  formed  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  to  which  Manitoba 
(formerly  known  as  the  Red  River  Settlement)  and  the  North- 
West  Territories  were  added  in  1870,  British  Columbia  and 
Vancouver's  Island  in  1871,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1878. 
The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  the  Senate,  nominated 
for  life,  by  summons  of  the  Gk>vemor-General,  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  elected  by  the  people. 

There  is  complete  religious  toleration;  the  prevailing  de- 
nominations in  Ontario  (Upper  Canada)  are  tiie  Church  of 
England  Episcopalians,  the  Presbyterians,  and  Methodists; 
in  Quebec  (Lower  Canada)  the  Roman-catholic  Church  pre- 
dominates. An  immigration,  at  an  average  rate  of  37,000 
yearly,  takes  place,  chiefly  from  Britain  and  Germany.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France.  The  internal  commerce  is  greatly  fSeusilitated  by 
canals,  the  largest  of  which,  the  Rideau  and  Welland  Canals, 
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are  in  the  legion  of  the  lakes.  A  great  trunk  Ime  of  railway 
from  Toronto  eastward  passes  the  chief  towns,  and  connecting 
lines  from  Montreal  communicate  with  the  United  States. 

The  British  possessions  in  America  extend  over  all  of  the 
continent  lying  north  of  the  49th  degree  of  N.  lat,  excepting 
the  north-western  comer,  now  known  as  Alaska,  which  the 
United  States  purchased  from  Russia  in  1867.  Of  this  im- 
mense region,  only  a  comparatiyely  small  portion  is  capahle 
of  being  settled.  The  countries  around  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Labrador  are  dreary  in  the  extreme,  being  buried  under  snow 
for  half  the  year.  The  chief  native  tribes  are  the  Esquimaux, 
who  are  scattered  over  the  N.  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean;  theChippewya  and  Cree  Indians; 
the  Stone  Indians  or  Assiniboines ;  the  Copper  Indians ;  the 
Hare  Indians ;  the  Dog-rib,  the  Strong-bow,  and  the  Black- 
feet  Indians. 

The  enterprise  of  British  voyagers  has  explored  large  tracts 
and  islands  within  the  Arctic  zone, — North  Devon,  North  Lin- 
coln, Ellesmere  Island,  the  Parry  Islands,  Cockbum  Islands, 
Boothia,  King  William's  Land,  Prince  Albert's  Land,  Banks 
Land,  etc.  Nearly  all  the  northern  coast  of  America  has  also 
been  explored.  These  barren  and  dreary  regions  are  interest- 
ing only  to  science  and  curiosity.  For  an  account  of  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  etc.,  see  the  Descbiptive  Table. 

EXERCISES. 

How  is  British  America  bounded  ?  What  is  its  area  in  square 
miles  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population  ?  Name  the  divi- 
sions and  chief  towns.  What  are  its  cajies,  bays,  etc.,  lakes,  and 
rivers?  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  it 
situated?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  the  most 
striking  feature  in  its  aspect  ?  Name  its  great  lakes.  By  what 
river  are  tiiey  connected  ?  What  is  the  lengpth  of  its  course  ?  How 
wide  is  it  at  its  mouth  ?  How  far  is  it  navigable  for  ships  of  the 
line  ?  When  and  by  whom  was  Canada  colonized  ?  When  was  it 
ceded  to  the  British?  Name  its  provinces.  What  is  remark- 
able in  the  climate?  What  are  the  extreme  degrees  of  the 
thermometer  in  winter  and  summer  ?  Into  what  seasons  is  the 
year  divided?  At  what  period  does  winter  begin  and  disappear? 
Is  the  climate  healthy  ?  What  is  the  quality  of  the  soil  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  ?  What  are  the  principal  features  of  the  prov- 
mce  of  Ontario  ?  What  are  the  most  populous  and  improved  dis- 
tricts ?  Name  the  principal  fruits.  What  are  the  most  common 
forest-trees  ?  With  what  do  the  lakes  and  rivers  abound  ?  Men- 
tion some  of  the  more  remarkable  animals.  What  are  the  chief 
seaports? 
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What  is  the  popalatioo  of  Quebec  proyince,  and  of  what  descent 
are  the  migori^  of  the  people  ?  What  language  and  manners  do 
they  generally  retam?  From  what  countries  has  Ontario  been 
colonized  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  itspopulation  ?  When  was 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  constituted  ?  What  is  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment ?  What  is  the  state  of  rdigion  in  Canada  ?  What  is  the 
yearly  rate  of  immigration?  With  what  countries  does  Canada 
trade  ?  What  are  the  chief  canals  and  railroads  ?  Beyond  what 
parallel  of  latitude  do  the  British  North  American  possessions  ex- 
tend ?  Is  the  country  suitable  for  settlements  ?  What  aspect  do 
the  countries  around  Hudson's  Bay  present  ?  What  are  the  chief 
native  tribes  ?  What  is  their  present  condition  ?  What  has  the 
enterprise  of  British  voyagers  discovered  within  the  Arctic  circle? 


DANISH  AMERICA  or  GREENLAND 

Is  bounded  £.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  W.  by  Davis*  Straits. 
Baffin^s  Bay,  Smith  Sound,  and  Kennedy  Channel;  S.  by  tbe 
Atlantic.  Its  northern  boundary  has  not  been  explored, 
but  is  supposed  to  be  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  about  700,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is 
10,300. 

REMARKS. 

Greenland  stretches  from  Cape  Farewell,  in  lat  59*^  49*,  north- 
wards towards  the  Pole ;  the  highest  latitude  yet  reached  being 
82*"  54'.    It  extends  from  20*  to  75*  W.  longitude. 

It  was  long  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  continent  of  America, 
but  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  an  island  or  duster  of  islands. 
It  has  been  described  as  "  a  mass  of  rocks,  intermingled  with 
immense  blocks  of  ice."  Yet  there  is  some  land  that  admits  of 
cultivation.  During  the  short  summer,  the  air  is  pure  on  the 
mainland,  but  obscured  in  the  islands  by  fogs.  The  long  night 
of  winter  is  relieved  by  the  shifting  splendours  of  the  aurora 
borealis.  The  thermometer,  which  in  July  reaches  84*,  often 
sinks  in  January  to  40*  below  zero.  The  animal  productiona 
of  the  country  constitute  the  subsistence  and  the  wealth  of  the 
inhaUtants.  Of  the  land-animals  the  prindpal  are  hares, 
valuable  for  their  flesh  and  fur,  rein-deer,  foxes,  and  large  dogs 
employed  in  drawing  sledges,  and  distinguished  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  howling  instead  of  barking.  The  seas  swarm  with 
turbot,  herrings,  and  whales.  But  the  marine  animal  meet 
prized  by  the  natives  is  the  seaL  Its  flesh  is  their  principal 
food;  its  skin  supplies  them  with  dress,  and  with  a  covering 
for  iJieir  canoes;  its  tendons  are  made  into  thread;  and  so 
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essential  an  article  of  subsistence  does  the  Greenlander  account 
it,  that  he  cannot  comprehend  how  man  could  live  without  it. 
Large  flocks  of  aquatic  birds  frequent  the  seas,  rivers,  and 
lakes. 

Providence,  which  adapts  the  endless  diversity  of  produc- 
tions to  every  variety  of  climate  and  soil — suppljdng  the  defi- 
ciencies of  one  region  by  the  abundance  of  another — ^furnishes 
the  sterile  shores  of  Greenland  and  other  Arctic  regions  with 
timber,  which  is  borne  hither  by  the  tides  and  currents  of  the 
ocean  from  the  coasts  of  America  and  Asia,  in  such  quantities, 
that  a  year's  fciel  may  sometimes  be  collected  during  the  short 
season  of  summer,  and  in  such  preservation  as  to  afford  excel- 
lent materials  for  building  houses  and  canoes. 

The  Greenlanders  are  a  branch  of  the  Esquimaux :  they  are 
of  short  stature,  with  long  black  hair,  small  eyes,  and  flat 
faces*  The  country  is  subject  to  Denmark,  which  maintains 
a  few  small  settlements  on  the  W.  coast;  and  the  laudable 
exertions  of  the  Danish  missionaries  for  the  conversion  of  the 
natives  to  Christianity  have  been  crowned  with  considerable 
success.  The  chief  villages  are  Julianshaab,  Christianshaab, 
Uppemavik,  Frederickshaab,  and  Good  Hope.  The  European 
population  does  not  exceed  250. 

EXERCISES. 

What  is  Greenland,  and  where  is  it  situated  ?  What  description 
has  been  given  of  it?  What  are  its  area  and  population?  How 
does  the  weather  of  the  short  summer  differ  on  toe  mainland  and  in 
the  islands  ?  How  is  the  long  night  of  winter  relieved  ?  In  what 
does  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consist  ?  What  are  the  principal 
land  animals?  What  kinds  of  fish  abound  in  the  seas?  What 
marine  animal  is  most  prized  by  the  natives  ?  To  what  useful  pur- 
poses do  they  convert  it?  How  are  the  shores  of  Greenland  and 
other  Arctic  regions  supplied  vrith  timber  ?  In  what  quantities  and 
in  what  state  of  preservation  does  it  arrive  ?  Of  wmit  people  are 
the  Greenlanders  a  branch  ?  What  is  their  personal  appearance  ? 
To  what  European  power  is  Greenland  sulyect  ?  What  are  the 
chief  villages  ?    What  is  the  number  of  the  European  population? 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA 

Abe  bounded  N.  by  British  America ;  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  S.  by  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  E.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.     Their  area  is  3,148,147  square  miles. 
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Their   population  is  50,438,950,  of  whom  upwards  of 
5,000,000  are  negroes. 

DiyisionB.  Chief  Towns. 

I.  North-Eastem  or  New  England  States : 

Maine Angnsta,  Portland,  Bangor,  Bath. 

New  Hampshire Concord,  Manchester,  Portsmouth,  Dover. 

Yennont Montpelier,  Burlington,  Middlebuiy. 

BCassaohnsetts Boston,  Lowell,  Salem,  Cambridge. 

Rhode  Lsland Providence,  Newport. 

Connecticut Hartford,     Newhaven,     Norwich,     New 

London. 
IL  Middle  States : 

New  York. Albany,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Buffiilo. 

Pennsvlvania. Harrisbiug)  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg. 

New  Jersey. Trenton,  Newark,  Jersey  City. 

Delaware Dover,  Wilmington. 

Maryland Annapolis,  Baltimore. 

District  of  Colombia.  Washinotun,  Georgetown. 

IIL  Southern  States : 

(1.)  AUcuUicSkOu: 

Virginia Richmond,  Norfolk,  Petersburg. 

North  Carolina Raleigh,  Wilmington,  Newbern. 

South  Carolina Columbia,  Charleston. 

Georgia. Atlanta,  Savannah,  Augusta. 

(2.)  Chdf  Stales: 

Alabama. Montgomery,  Tuscaloosa,  Mobile. 

Florida. Tallahassee,  St  Augustine,  Pensacohu 

Mississippi Jackson,  Natchez,  Columbus. 

Louisiana. New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge. 

Texas Austin,  Houston,  Galveston. 

IV.  The  Pacific  States : 

California. Sacramento,    Benicia,    San    Jos^,    San 

Francisco. 

Nevada. Carson  City,  Virginia. 

Oregon Salem,  Portland. 

V.  North- Western  States : 

Nebraska. Lincoln^  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Iowa. Des  Momes,  Dubuque,  Davenport 

Minnesota St  Paul,  St  Anthony. 

Wisconsin Madison,  Milwaukee,  Racine. 

Michigan Lansing,  Detroit 

Illinois Springfield,  Chicago,  Peoria. 

Indiana Indianapolis,  New  Albany,  Madison. 

Ohio Columbus^  Cincinnati,  Cleveland. 

VI.  Mid- Western  States : 

West  Virginia Wheeling,  Charleston. 

Kentucky Frankfort,  Louisville,  Covington. 
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Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

VI.  Mid-Westeni  States,  continued: 

Tennesee Nashville,  Memphis,  Knoxville. 

MiBSOTiri Jefferson  City,  ISt  Louis,  Kansas  City. 

Kansas Topeka,  Leavenworth. 

Arkansas Little  Book. 

Colorado Denver,  Golden  City. 

VII.  Territories  not  yet  erected  into  States : 

Alaska Sitka  or  New  Archangel. 

Washington Olympia. 

Idaho Boisee  City. 

Montana Virginia  Cfity,  Helena. 

Dakotah Yankton. 

Wyoming Cheyenne. 

Utah Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

Arizona Tncson. 

New  Mexico Santa  F^. 

Islands. — Rhode  Island,  Long  Island,  Staten,  Nan- 
tacket. 

Bats. — Penobscot,  Massachusetts,  Delaware,  Chesa- 
peake, Long  Island  Sound,  Florida  Channel;  Monterey, 
San  Francisco,  Humboldt,  Columbia,  Shoalwater,  Gray^s 
Harbour,  Admiralty  Inlet,  Hood's  Canal. 

Capes. — Ann,  Cod,  May,  Charles,  Henry,  Hatteras, 
Lookout,  Fear,  Point  Tancha  or  Cape  Sable ;  Mendocino, 
Blanco. 

Mountains. — Alleghany  or  Appalachian  Mountains 
Rocky  Mountains,  Sierra  Nevada,  Cascade  Range. 

Lakes. — Michigan,  Champlain,  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Lakes  of  Canada,  Pontchartrain,  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Rivers. — Mississippi,  with  its  tributaries,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Red  River,  Ohio,  Wabash,  Tennessee,  Illinois, 
St  Peters;  St  Croix,  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Delaware, 
Susquehannah,  Potomac,  Savannah ;  Rio  Grande  del  Norte : 
Rio  Colorado,  Sacramento,  Columbia  or  Oregon. 

REMARKS. 

The  United  States  (excluding  Alaska)  extend  from  25°  to 
49'  N.  lat,  and  from  67°  to  125°  W.  long.  Their  length, 
from  east  to  west,  is  2700  miles;  their  breadth,  from  north  to 
south,  1650  miles. 
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This  yast  region  is  trayersed  by  two  great  chains  of  moun- 
tains, in  a  direction  nearly  N.  and  S.,  viz.,  the  AUeghanies  on 
the  E.  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  W.  These  divide  the 
country  into  the  eastern,  western,  and  middle  regions;  the 
latter  comprising  the  great  and  fertile  basin  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  range  of  the  AUeghanies  is  about  800  miles  in  length, 
and  stretches,  in  several  ridges,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Atlantic, 
at  a  distance  from  the  coast  of  from  50  to  200  miles.  Mount 
Washington,  in  New  Hampshire,  the  highest  peak,  is  6652 
feet  above  the  sea,  but  the  elevation  of  the  range  south  ol 
the  Hudson  rarely  exceeds  8000  feet  The  Rocky  Mountains 
bound  on  the  W.  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri, 
and  are  on  a  g^and  and  massive  scale.  Mount  St  Helen's  rises 
to  15,750  feet.  The  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains  run 
parallel  to  the  Pacific  on  the  W.  coast 

Of  the  magnificent  rivers  which  flow  through  the  United 
States,  the  largest  are  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missoori. 
Although  the  latter  has  been  classed  as  a  tributary  of  the 
former,  it  has  the  longer  course  of  the  two  before  their  junction. 
The  distance  between  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  its 
confluence  with  the  Mississippi  is  about  8000  miles ;  thence  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  1265  miles. 
The  Missouri  is  deep  and  rapid,  and  receives  numerous  rivers 
in  its  course,  many  of  them  of  considerable  size.  The  Missis- 
sippi has  its  source  in  Lake  Itasca,  in  lat  47*^  10'  N.  About 
160  miles  below  its  jimction  with  the  Missouri,  it  receives  the 
Ohio,  swelled  by  the  waters  of  the  Wabash,  Cumberland,  and 
Tennessee ;  and  lower  down  it  receives  the  Arkansas  and  Red 
River.  The  Mississippi  flows  through  a  vast  plain,  which  is 
so  gradual  in  its  descent,  that  the  river  is  navigable  to  the 
Falls  of  St  Anthony,  about  2000  miles  from  its  mouth;  while 
most  of  its  great  tributaries  are  navigable  nearly  to  their 
source.  Crowds  of  steam- vessels  now  constantly  ply  on  these 
western  streams. 

The  United  States  are  distinguished  for  the  facilities  of  com- 
munication afforded  by  canals,  railroads,  and  telegpmphs.  In 
1874,  there  were  72,623  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  the  most 
important  line  being  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  which  opens 
up  direct  commimication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

The  climate  is  remarkable  for  its  inconstancy;  passing 
iuddenly  from  extreme  cold  to  scorching  heat.  To  the  west 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  the  weather  is  more  equable  and 
temperate.    The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  vast 
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forest,  becoming  denser  as  the  traveller  passes  westward.  On 
the  west  of  the  Alleghany  Monntams  it  expands  into  immense 
level  meadows  or  savannas,  called  prairies.  The  soil  is  in 
general  fertile.  Among  the  trees  are  the  larch  and  pine, 
seyeral  species  of  oak,  walnnt,  poplar,  maple,  the  white  cedar, 
the  occidental  plane,  the  tulip-tree,  and  the  magnolia.  The 
last  of  these,  for  its  gigantic  size,  its  splendid  flowers  and  fruit, 
is  unsurpassed  even  in  the  forests  of  ihe  New  World. 

In  the  northern  and  middle  states,  the  common  species  of 
grain  are  produced.  Wheat  and  maize  are  raised  in  every  part 
of  the  Union.  The  potato  is  here  in  its  native  soil.  Cotton, 
rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  and  sugar,  are  the  chieif 
productions  of  the  southern  states.  Apples  and  pears,  of  the 
finest  flavour,  aboimd  in  the  northern  and  middle  regions; 
and  there  are  large  orchards  of  peaches,  firom  which  brandy  is 
distilled. 

The  Inson  or  buflalo,  the  moose-deer,  the  elk,  and  the  cari- 
bou or  rein-deer,  are  foimd  in  the  plains  and  forests.  The 
more  ferocious  animals  are  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  spotted  tiger, 
and  the  couguar  or  American  panther.  The  feathered  creation 
are  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  their  plumage;  but 
in  general  their  notes  have  littie  beauty  or  variety,  though 
the  power  of  imitation  in  the  mocking-bird  is  very  surprising. 
The  humming-bird  is  the  smallest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
winged  tribes.  Serpents  are  numerous  and  formidable,  and 
various  species  are  met  with  in  the  forests.  The  rattlesnake, 
armed  with  a  deadly  poison,  is  peculiarly  terrible.  The  coasts 
abound  with  fish,  generally  of  the  same  species  as  in  Europe ; 
there  are  also  numerous  amphibia,  the  most  important  being 
the  otter,  inhabiting  the  western  coast;  its  skin  is  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce. 

The  United  States  have  abundance  of  the  more  useful  metals. 
The  gold-mines  of  North  Carolina  were  of  considerable  import- 
ance until  they  were  eclipsed  by  the  discovery,  in  1847,  of 
the  gold-fields  of  CaUfomia,  which  rank  next  in  richness  to 
those  of  Australia.  Coal  is  found  in  many  places  and  in  large 
quantities.  There  are  immense  beds  of  iron-ore.  California, 
Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  have  rich  lead-mines.  Copper  is  found 
in  California  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior,  and  mercury 
in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  Tin-ore,  rare  in  America,  has  been 
recentiy  foimd  at  Winslow,  Maine.  Salt-springs  are  numerous 
in  Utah  and  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Petroleum, 
or  rock-oil,  is  plentiful  in  Pennsylvania. 
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The  government  of  the  United  States  is  repuhlican.  The 
administration  of  affairs  is  confided  to  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  and  a  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Senate  consists  of  two  memhers  from 
each  state,  chosen  by  its  legislature,  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
one-third  of  them  being  elected  every  two  years.  The  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  is  the  president  of  the  Senate. 
The  House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  members  from 
the  several  states,  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  two 
years ;  the  number  of  representatives  being  292,  besides  one 
delegate  from  each  territory.  The  President,  chosen  by  dele- 
gates from  each  state,  holds  his  office  four  years. 

Each  state  regulates  its  own  internal  affairs,  and  makes  or 
alters  laws  relating  to  property  and  private  rights,  police, 
judges  and  civil  officers,  the  levying  of  taxes,  and  all  other 
matters  not  vested  in  the  federal  government. 

There  is  no  religious  establishment  supported  by  the  state ; 
but  Christianity  in  some  form  is  generally  professed.  The 
most  numerous  denominations  are  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  Pres- 
byterian, Congregational,  Episcopal,  and  Roman-catholio.  The 
Americans  partake  both  of  the  good  and  of  the  bad  qualities 
which  spring  from  democracy.  They  are  restless,  energetic, 
enterprising,  acute,  high-spirited,  and  brave.  Much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  education,  particularly  in  the  northern  and 
middle  states.  The  literary  institutions  are  numerous,  and  the 
republic  can  boast  of  not  a  few  distinguished  names  in  science 
and  letters. 

Great  part  of  the  country  belonged  to  Britain  till  the  year 
1775,  when  the  colonists  rebelled  against  the  attempts  of  the 
British  government  to  tax  them  against  their  will,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  British  yoke.  Their  independ- 
ence was  acknowledged  in  1783.  In  1861  the  slave-holding 
states  attempted  to  separate  from  the  Union,  and  to  constitute 
a  southern  confederacy ;  but  after  a  disastrous  warfare  of  four 
years,  they  were  forced  to  succumb,  and  slavery  has  now  been 
abolished  thtoughout  the  Union. 

EXERCISES. 

How  are  the  United  States  bounded?  What  is  their  extent  in 
square  miles?  What  is  the  amount  of  their  population?  What 
are  the  North-Eastem  States  ?  Name  their  chief  towns.  What 
are  the  Middle  States  ?  Name  their  chief  towns.  What  are  the 
Southern  States  ?  Name  their  chief  towns.  What  are  the  North- 
western States?  Name  their  chief  towns.  What  are  the  Mid- 
Western  States?  Name  their  chief  towns.  What  are  the  territories 
Dot  yet  erected  into  states?  Name  their  chief  towns.  Name  the 
islands,  bays,  capes,  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers. 
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Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  the  territory 
extend  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  B7  what  chains  of 
mountains,  and  in  what  directions,  is  it  traversed?  Into  what 
regions  do  those  mountains  divide  the  conn^?  At  what  distance 
are  the  Alleghanies  from  the  Atlantic?  what  is  the  height  of 
Mount  Washington  ?  Describe  the  Rocky  Mountains.  What  is 
the  height  of  Mount  St  Helen's? 

What  are  the  most  important  rivers  in  the  United  States  ?  What 
is  the  length  of  the  Mississippi  ?  What  is  the  character  of  the 
Missouri  ?  What  rivers  does  the  Mississippi  receive  after  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Missouri  ?  How  far  can  vessels  ascend  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries? 

For  what  facilities  of  internal  communication  are  the  United 
States  distinguished  ?  What  number  of  miles  of  railways  is  in 
operation?    Name  the  most  important  line. 

For  what  is  the  climate  of  the  United  States  remarkable  ?  What 
is  the  general  aspect  of  the  country?  What  is  Uie  general  aualitv 
of  the  soil  ?  Mention  some  of  the  forest-trees.  Wnich  of  tnese  is 
the  most  remarkable  ?  What  are  the  chief  agricultural  products  ? 
Mention  some  of  the  fruits.  What  wild  animals  are  there  ?  By 
what  quality  are  the  feathered  creation  distinguished  ?  Which  of 
these  IS  the  most  beautiful?  What  power  does  the  mocking-bird 
possess?  What  dangerous  reptiles  swarm  in  the  forests?  Do  the 
coasts  abound  with  fish  ?  What  valuable  animal  is  to  be  found  on 
the  western  coast  ?  Does  the  country  possess  much  mineral  wealth  ? 
What  is  the  area  of  its  coal-fields?  Where  is  gold  found  in  most 
abundance  ?    Is  iron-ore  plentiful? 

What  is  the  form  of  government  in  the  United  States  ?  To  whom 
is  the  administration  of  affairs  confided?  Of  how  many  members 
is  the  Senate  composed?  How  many  members  has  the  House  of 
Representatives?  How  and  for  what  period  is  the  President  elected? 
How  are  the  internal  a£Gurs  of  each  state  regulated  ?  What  power 
have  these  local  administrations  ?  Is  there  any  established  religion  ? 
What  are  the  most  numerous  denominations  ?  Describe  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Americans.  Is  much  attention  paid  to  education 
and  literature  ?  Till  what  period  did  great  part  of  the  country  be- 
long to  Britain  ?  By  what  were  the  colonists  roused  to  rebellion  ? 
When  was  their  independence  acknowledged  ?  When  did  the  late 
civil  war  commence  r    What  were  its  results  ? 


MEXICO 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  United  States ;  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Central  America ;  £. 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  The  area 
18  743,000  square  miles.    The  population  is  9,276,000. 

Previous  to  1865,  Mexico  was  divided  into  twenty-five 
states  and  one  federal  district ;  but  that  division  has  been 
superseded  by  one  into  fifty  departments,  the  names  of 
which  generally  correspond  with  their  principal  towns. 

Capes. — St  Lucas,  Corrientes ;  Catoche. 
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Gulfs  and  Bay.— Gulf  of  Mexico,  Gulf  of  California, 
Bay  of  Campeachy. 

Mountains. — ^Popocatepetl  or  the  Smoking  Monntainj 
Peak  of  Orizaba,  Jomllo. 

Rivers. — ^Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago, 
Culiacan. 

Lakes. — Chapala,  Pascuaro,  Tezcuco. 

REMARKS. 

Mexico  extends  from  15**  45'  to  32**  45  N.  lat.,  and  from  87"* 
to  117**  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  1800  miles; 
its  breadth  varies  from  130  to  1300  miles. 

Mexico  is  for  the  most  part  a  plateau  or  table-land,  Tarjring 
in  height  from  6000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this,  as 
from  a  base,  the  Toleanic  peaks  of  Orizaba  and  Popocatepetl 
tower  to  the  height  of  17,347  and  17,720  feet.  The  climate  in 
the  more  elevated  parts  is  mild  and  genial ;  in  the  maritime 
districts  and  the  low  plains  it  is  hot  and  unhealthy.  Indeed, 
the  temperature  of  all  the  three  zones,  torrid,  temperate,  and 
frigid,  is  here  experienced  according  to  the  varying  elevation ; 
and  the  traveller,  in  ascending  from  the  parched  shores  of 
Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  the  capitid,  situated  7471  feet  above  the 
ocean,  passes  through  several  distinct  zones  of  vegetation. 

The  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  The  chief  objects  of  culture 
are  maize,  most  European  gnuns  and  fruits,  cocoa,  coffee, 
sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  the  potato,  the  cacao,  and  the  maguey. 
Immense  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  both  tame  and  wild,  are 
fed  in  the  northern  prairies ;  the  stag,  the  jaguar,  the  couguar, 
and  the  tapir,  are  the  more  remarkable  of  the  wild  animals. 
The  cochineal  insect  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  export. 

Until  lately  no  re^on  in  the  world  was  considered  richer  in 
minerals  than  this  portion  of  the  American  continent.  Previous 
to  the  revolution  of  1821,  its  mines  produced  gold  and  silver  to 
the  amount  of  £5,000,000  annually.  Their  produce  was  much 
diminished  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and,  although  several 
millions  of  British  capital  have  since  been  invested  in  them, 
they  have  never  recovered  their  former  productiveness.  There 
are  mines  of  quicksilver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  tin. 

This  fine  country  was  wrested  from  the  natives  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Cortez,  in  1521.  From  that  time  it  continued 
in  the  possession  of  Spain  till  her  misgovemment  nmsed  the 
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colonists  to  rebellion,  and,  in  1821,  Mexico  became  an  inde- 
pendent federal  republic  In  1 864,  Maximilian,  son  of  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria,  was  elected  Emperor  of  Mexico ;  but  the  re- 
publican party  having  continued  an  armed  struggle,  the  Emperor 
fell  into  their  power,  and  was  shot  by  sentence  of  a  military 
tribunal  in  June  1867.  The  Roman-catholic  religion  is  the 
established  religion  of  the  country. 

EXERCISES. 

How  is  Mexico  bounded?  What  is  its  area  in  square  miles? 
What  is  its  population  ?  How  many  departments  does  it  contain  ? 
Name  its  capes,  mountains,  bay,  gulfs,  nvers,  and  lakes.  Between 
what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  it  situated?  What 
are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  does  it  for  the  most  part  con- 
sist of?  What  is  the  elevation  of  its  table-land  ?  To  what  height 
do  some  of  the  mountains  rise?  What  effect  has  the  varymg 
elevation  upon  the  climate  ?  To  what  changes  of  temperature  is 
the  traveller  sometimes  exposed?  What  are  the  chief  articles  of 
cultivation?  What  species  of  cattle  are  fed  in  the  northern 
prairies  ?    What  are  the  more  remarkable  wild  animals  ? 

Does  the  country  abound  in  minerals  ?  What  was  the  annual 
produce  of  its  gold  and  silver  mines  ?  Has  it  diminished  ?  What 
other  metals  does  the  country  possess?  By  whom  and  at  what 
time  was  it  wrested  from  the  natives?  When  did  it  become  an 
independent  republic  ?    What  is  the  established  religion  ? 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Is  the  name  generally  given  to  the  region  bounded  N.  by 
Mexico  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras ;  W.  by  Mexico  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  E.  by  New  Gra- 
nada and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  occupied  by  five  inde- 
pendent states  and  one  British  colony.  Their  aggregate 
area  is  about  191,000  square  miles.  Their  population  is 
about  2,828,000. 

states.  Chief  Towns. 

Guatemala New  Guatemala,  Cohan. 

San  Salvador iSan  {Salvador,  Uojutepeque. 

Honduras .Comayagoa. 

Nicari^ua. Managua,  Leon,  Granada,  Nicaragua. 

Costa  Rica San  Jos^. 

British  Honduras Belize. 

Gulfs. — Honduras,  Mosquito,  Dulce,  Nicoya,  Fonseca. 
Capes. — Honduras,  Camaran,  Gracias  k  Dios,  Blanco. 
Lakes. — ^Nicaragua,  Leon  or  Managua. 
Rivers. — Honda,  Belize,  Motagua,  Segovia,  Efcondides 
or  Blewfields,  San  Juan. 
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REMARKS. 

The  territory  kuown  by  the  name  of  Central  America  extendi 
from  8*  to  18*  30'  N.  lat,  and  from  81**  SC  to  93'  20'  W.  long. 
Its  greatest  length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  is  about  1000  miles ; 
its  breadth  varies  from  70  to  350  miles. 

Central  America  has  considerable  diversity  of  surface.  The 
centre  is  a  table-land  elevated  on  an  average  about  5000 
feet  above  the  sea,  with  a  temperate  and  agreeable  climate ; 
while  the  low  plains  near  the  Pacific,  almost  covered  with 
forests,  are  so  hot  that  most  of  the  European  settlements  have 
been  placed  on  the  heights.  Few  countries  are  more  subject 
to  earthquakes  or  contain  more  active  volcanoes.  The  soil  is 
extremely  rich,  yielding  abundantly  all  the  productions  both 
of  tropical  and  of  temperate  climates ;  the  staples  of  the  country 
are  indigo,  cochineal,  dyewoods,  mahogany,  sarsaparilla,  sugar, 
cotton,  cocoa,  and  Peruvian  balsam.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
zinc,  and  antimony,  are  found  in  several  places. 

A  water-communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  has  long  been  projected  through  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua, 
which  is  140  miles  long  by  40  miles  broad;  a  railway  crosses 
the  isthmus  from  Aspinwall  to  Panama  city. 

The  Central  American  Republics  were  formerly  a  province 
of  Mexico,  but  became  independent  in  1823.  They  formed 
themselves  into  a  confederation  called  **  The  United  States  of 
Central  America;"  but  this  union  was  dissolved  in  1839,  and 
each  state  is  now  independent  The  Boman-catholic  religion 
prevails  in  them  alL 

British  Honduras  has  belonged  to  England  since  1670.  It 
has  an  area  of  63,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  25,500. 
Its  chief  exports  are  nu^ogany  and  logwood. 

EXERCISES. 

TV  hat  are  the  boundaries  of  the  country  called  Central  America? 
What  is  its  area  in  square  miles  ?  What  is  its  population  ?  Name 
the  states  by  which  it  is  occupied,  and  their  chief  towns.  Name  its 
rivers,  capes,  g^ulfis,  and  lakes.  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude  is  it  situated?  What  are  its  lengtii  and  breadtii? 
Describe  its  general  features.  Where  are  the  European  settie- 
ments  placed?  To  what  is  the  country  subject?  What  are  its 
staple  productions  ?  Through  what  lake  has  a  water-communiea- 
tion  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  been  long  projected  ?  Of 
what  country  were  the  Central  American  Republics  formerly  a  pro- 
vince? How  long  has  British  Honduras  belonged  to  Ei^land? 
What  are  its  area  and  population  ?    What  are  its  chief  exports  ? 
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Are  Bitaated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  entrance  of 

the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  extend  in 

a  carved  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Florida  to  the  coast  of  South 

America.    They  are  nearly  a  thousand  in  number.    Their 

area  is  about  95,000  square  miles.    Their  population  is 

about  4,316,000. 

This  great  archipelago  maybe  divided  into  three  clusters 

or  groups : 

1.  Thb  Bahamas. 

Islands.  Belonging  to  Chief  Towns. 

Great  Bahama Britain. 

New  Providence do Nassau. 

St  Salvador do. 

2.  The  Greater  Antiij^s. 

Cuba. &pain Havannah. 

Jamaica Britain Spanish    Town, 

Kingston. 

Hayti  or  St  Domingo Independent Port  -  au  -  Prince, 

Cape  Haytien,  St 
Domingo. 

Porto  Rico Sjpain San  Jnan. 

3.  The  Lesser  AnnLLES. 

Leeward  Islands* 

'Denmark Christianstad. 

do St  Thomas. 

Virgin!     do. 

Isles.  1  Britain Tortola. 

do. 

Anfinoilla Britain Angnilla. 

StChristopher do Basseterre. 

Barbuda do, 

Antigua do St  John. 

Montserrat do Plymouth. 

Nevis do. Cnarlestown. 

Dominica. do Boseau. 

St  Martin France  JbEolland...'Pldii]^sburg. 

Saba HoUand. 

St  Eustatius do St  Eustatius. 

St  Bartholomew Fraruie Gustavia. 

Guadeloupe*. .....do...< m.......  Basseterre^ 

Desiiade do. 

Mariegalante do. 

Saintes do. 

X 


Santa  Cruz....' 
St  Thomas.... 

St  John 

Tortola 

Virgin  Gorda. 
Anegada 
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Windward  Islands* 
Islands.  Belonging  to  Chief  Towns. 

St  Lucia Bt'wdn Gajstries. 

St  Vincent do, Kingston. 

Grenada do St  George. 

Barbadoes do Bridgetown. 

Tobago do Scarborough. 

Trinidad do Port  of  Spain. 

Martiniqae France Fwt  Royal. 

Margarita Venessaela Assumption. 

Buen  Ayre Holland. 

Cura^oa do Williamstadt. 

Bermudas Britain St  George. 

Mountains. — Blue  Mountains,  Jamaica ;  Montanos  del 
Cobre,  or  Copper  Mountains,  Cuba;  Volcano  of  Morne 
Gkirou,  St  Vincent ;  Volcano  of  Souffri^re,  Guadeloupe. 

BEUARKS. 

The  West  India  Islands  lie  between  10'  and  27*  N.  lat,  and 
between  69"  and  86°  W.  long.  They  received  the  name  of 
West  Indies  from  the  belief  at  first  entertained  that  they  were 
the  western  shores  of  India.  In  honour  of  their  discoverer 
they  have  sometimes  been  called  the  Columbian  Archipelago. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  islands  is  hilly,  many  of  the  moun^ 
tains  exhibiting  proofs  of  volcanic  origin,  and  all  the  ii^lands 
being  subject  to  earthquakes.  Here,  as  in  other  tropical  coun- 
tries, the  year  is  divided  between  the  wet  and  the  dry  seasons. 
Spring  may  be  said  to  commence  about  the  middle  of  May, 
when  the  first  periodical  rains  set  in ;  these  continue  to  fall 
every  day  at  noon  for  about  a  fortnight,  creating  a  bright  ver- 
dure and  rapid  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  weather  then 
becomes  dry,  clear,  and  settled.  The  sun  glows  with  a  heat 
that  is  almost  insupportable,  till,  the  sea-breeze  springing  up 
about  two  hours  before  noon,  all  nature  revives,  and  the  tem- 
perature in  the  shade  becomes  pleasant.  At  this  season  the 
nights  are  extremely  beautiful ;  the  moon  is  so  bright  that  the 
smallest  print  may  be  read  by  her  light ;  and  the  planet  Venus 
shines  with  such  lustre  that  a  shade  is  cast  from  trees,  build- 
ings, and  other  objects  that  intercept  her  rays.  This  state  of 
the  weather  ceases  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  the  steady 
diurnal  wind  from  the  sea  is  succeeded  by  faint  breezes  and 
alternate  calms,  the  preludes  to  the  second  or  autumnal  rainy 
season.  In  October,  the  rains  become  general,  pouring  down 
in  torrents.  Between  the  beginning  of  August  and  the  end  of 
October,  the  islands  are  occasionally  visited  by  terrible  hurri- 
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canes.  In  November  or  December,  tlie  weather  becomes  serene 
and  pleasant,  and  continues  cool  and  refreshing  till  the  end  of 
ApriL  In  general,  the  low  parts  of  the  islands  may  be  described 
as  hot  and  unhealthy ;  while  the  climate  of  the  mountainous 
regions  is  equable  and  salubrious. 

The  islands  are  rich  in  almost  every  tropical  production. 
There  is  abundance  of  delicious  fruits,  such  as  oranges,  lemons, 
limes,  shaddocks,  cocoa-nuts,  citrons,  pomegranates,  pine-apples, 
and  melons.  Many  valuable  trees  grow  on  the  mountains,  such 
as  cedar,  lignumvitae,  mahogany,  and  others,  which  take  the 
finest  polish,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for  cabinet-work. 
The  great  staples,  however,  are  the  sugar-cane  and  coffee- 
plant, — the  former  yielding  the  threefold  produce  of  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum.  Tobacco,  ginger,  indigo,  pimento,  and 
various  spices  and  medicinal  drugs  are  cultivated.  The  ex- 
ports from  the  British  West  Indies  to  the  United  Kingdom 
alone  are  of  the  yearly  value  of  about  six  millions  sterling. 

The  indigenous  animals  are  in  general  small,  the  principal 
being  the  agouti  (a  creature  resembling  the  rat),  the  armadillo, 
opossum,  raccoon,  and  monkeys.  One  animal  peculiar  to  these 
islands  is  the  land-crab,  which  is  esteemed  excellent  food. 
The  feathered  creation  are  distinguished  by  brilliancy  of  plu- 
mage and  elegance  of  form ;  among  them  are  the  parrot  in  all 
its  varieties,  the  flamingo,  and  the  humming-bird.  In  the 
woods  and  marshes  wild  fowl  abound  in  great  variety,  and  of 
fine  flavour.  Lizards  and  different  kinds  of  serpents  are  not 
unfrequent;  but  few  of  them  are  noxious. 

A  momentous  change  in  the  social  condition  of  the  British 
West  Indies  was  effected  in  1834,  when  slavery  ceased 
throughout  the  British  dominions,  and  the  sum  of  20  millions 
sterling  was  given  as  compensation  to  the  planters.  The  area 
of  the  British  West  India  Islands  is  about  13,756  square  miles; 
their  population  is  about  1,064,000,  of  whom  about  75,000  are 
whites.  In  1848,  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  islands  belong- 
ing to  France,  having  an  area  of  about  1094  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  about  331,000;  as  well  as  in  the  Danish  pos- 
sessions, having  an  area  of  about  138  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  about  37,800.  In  1869  it  was  partly  abolished 
in  the  Spanish  islands,  which  have  an  area  of  about  49,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  2,025,000. 

EXERCISES. 

How  are  the  West  India  Islands  situated?    What  is  their  area 
in  square  miles  ?    What  is  their  population  ?    How  many  principal 
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groups  are  there  ?  Name  the  first  group  and  the  islands  of  which 
it  consists.  What  is  the  chief  town  of  New  Providence?  Name 
the  second  group  and  its  islands.  What  are  the  principal  towns  in 
the  Greater  Antilles?  Name  the  third  group  with  its  islands. 
Distinguish  the  Windward  from  the  Leeward  Islands  ?  Name  the 
mountains. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  do  the  West 
India  Islands  lie  ?  By  what  name  have  they  been  sometimes  called  ? 
How  is  the  year  divided  in  these  islands?  When  do  the  first 
periodical  rains  set  in?  How  long  and  at  what  time  of  the  day  do 
they  continue  to  fall  ?  "What  kind  of  weather  succeeds  ?  At  what 
hour  does  the  sea-breeze  usually  spring  up  ?  What  effect  does  it 
produce  ?  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  nights  during  this  season. 
When  does  this  state  of  the  weather  cease  ?  By  what  is  the  steady 
sea-breeze  then  succeeded  ?  When  do  the  rains  become  general  ? 
At  what  season  are  these  islands  occasionally  visited  by  hurricanes  ? 
When  does  the  weather  become  serene  and  pleasant  ?  How  long 
does  it  continue  so  ?  In  what  respects  does  the  climate  in  general 
differ  in  the  low  grounds  and  the  mountains  ? 

Enumerate  some  of  the  fine  fruits  of  the  West  India  Islands. 
Mention  some  of  their  valuable  trees.  What  are  the  staple  articles 
of  culture  ?  What  other  articles  are  to  be  numbered  among  their 
productions?  What  is  the  yearly  value  of  the  exports  to  the 
mother  country  alone  from  the  islands  belonging  to  Britain? 
Mention  the  principal  indigenous  animals.  What  important 
change  was  effected  m  the  British  West  Indies  in  1834  V  What 
sum  was  given  as  compensation  to  the  planters?  What  are  the 
area  and  population  of  the  British  West  India  Islands?  When 
did  slavery  cease  in  the  French  and  Danish  West  India  Islands  ? 
What  are  their  area  and  population?  What  are  the  area  and 
population  of  the  Spanish  West  India  Islands  ? 
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AC  APUL'CO.a  seaport  of  Mexico, 
in  the  Pacific,  with  an  excellent  har- 
bour. Pop.  5000.— 16*  SO'  N.  lat. 
99"  49^  W.  long. 

Alaba'ma,  one  ofthe  United  States, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Geovgia;  on 
the  S.  by  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ;  on  the  W.  by  Mississippi ; 
and  on  the  N.  by  Tennessee.  The 
soil  is  fertile,producingcotton,8ugar, 
wheat  oats,  and  barley.  Ar»^  50,722 
square  miles.  Pop.  996,992.  Mont- 
goraery,on  the  A1abama,isthe  state- 
capital.     Pop.  10,588. 

Alas'ka,  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  formerly  known  as  Russian 
America.  It  comprehends  the  ex- 
treme north-western  region  of  North 
America,  and  a  ns  rrow  tract  of  coast 
extending  southward  to  Simpson 
River.  Area,  510,879  square  miles. 
Pop.  80,000.  The  peninsula  of  Alaska 
is  un  the  N.W.  coast,  between  Bris- 


tol Bay  and  Cook  Inlet;  it  is  350 
miles  in  length. 

Al'bany,  the  state-capital  of  New 
York,  United  States,  situated  on  the 
Hudson,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Erie  Canal.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
trade.  Pop.  69,422.-42,  39  N.  73, 
44  W. 

Aleu'^tian  Islands,  a  volcanic  group 
in  the  N.  Pacific,  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  betweeu  Cape  Alaska 
and  Kamtschatka.  The  Fox  Islands 
are  the  most  important  of  the 
group. 

Alexan'dria,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  state  of  Virginia,  on  the  Po- 
tomac.   Pop.  13,570. 

Alleghany  or  Appala'^chian  Moun- 
tains.   See  Remarks,  p.  306. 

Al'leg^any,acity  of  Pennsylvania, 
United  States,  a  suburb  of  Pittsburg. 
Pop.  53,180. 

Am'herstburg,  a  tOMrn  and  foit  of 
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Ontario,  Canada^  on  the  Deti'oit,  near 
its  entrance  into  Lake  Erie.  Pop. 
1300. 

An'dover,  a  town  of  Massachusetts, 
United  States.    Pop.  4873. 

Anega'da.    See  Virgin  Isles. 

Anguil'la  or  Snake  Island,  one  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  belonging 
to  Britain.  Area,  86  square  miles. 
Pop.  2500. 

Ann,  Cape,  the  north  point  of 
Boston  Bay,  in  Massachusetts,  United 
States.-42,  38  N.  70,  34  W. 

Annap'olis,  a  seaport  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  P.  4529.— 
44, 42  N.  65,44  W.  See  also  Maryland. 

Anticoff'ti,  an  island  in  the  month 
of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  125  miles 
in  length  by  30  in  breadth. 

Antig^ua,  one  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  about  20  miles  long, 
and  nearly  of  the  same  breadth.  The 
staple  articles  of  export  are  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum.  Area,  183  square 
miles.  Pop.  35,422.  St  John  is  the 
capital.    Pop.  14,600. 

Antilles,  a  name  given  to  the  West 
India  Islands.  The  French  apply  the 
term  to  the  West  Indies  generally, 
exclnsive  of  the  Bahamas.  See  p.  313. 

Aris'p^,  a  city  of  Mexico,  in  the 
department  of  Sonora.    Pop.  7600. 

Arizo'na,  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  N.  by  Nevada  and 
Utah;  E.  by  New  Mexico;  S.  by 
Mexico;  W.  by  California.  Area 
abont  121,000  square  miles.  Pop. 
9658.  A  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants are  domesticated  or  partly 
civilized  Indians.  The  capital  is 
Tucson.    Pop.  3224. 

Arkan^sas,  a  large  river  which  rises 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  flow- 
ing S.E.,  falls  into  the  Mississippi 
after  a  course  of  about  2000  miles. 

Arkan^sas,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  tlie  E.  by  the 
Mississippi,  which  divides  it  from 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee;  S.  by 
Texas  and  Louisiana;  W.  by  the 
Indian  Territory;  and  N.  by  Mis- 
souri. The  region  along  the  lower 
course  of  the  Arkansas  is  fertile  but 
swampy;  it  is  covered  with  dense 
forests.  Area,  52,198  square  miles. 
Pop.  484,167.  Little  Rock  is  the 
state-capital.    Pop.  12,000. 

Athabas'ca,  called  also  the  Lake  of 
the  Hills,  in  British  America,  is  situ- 
ated about  170  miles  S.E.  of  the  Great 
Slave  Lake.  It  is  nearly  200  miles 
long ;  at  its  N.W.  extremity  is  Fort 
Cliip'pewyan,  a  trading  station. 


Au'T)um,  a  town  of  New  Yorki 
United  States,  containing  a  large 
and  celebrated  reformatory  prison. 
Pop.  17,225. 

Augus'ta,  a  town  of  Georgia,  Unit- 
ed States,  on  the  Savannah,  the  great 
depdt  for  the  cotton  of  Upper  Geor- 
gia.   Pop.  15,389.    See  also  Maine. 

BACK  River  (called  also  Great 
Fish  River),  rises  to  the  N.  of  Lake 
Aylmer,  near  the  source  of  the  Cop- 
permine River,  and,  flowing  N.E., 
falls  into  a  bav  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Baffin's  Bay,  a  large  gulf,  more 
properly  an  inland  sea,  between  the 
N.E.  shores  of  the  continent  and  the 
W.  coast  of  Greenland,  opening  into 
the  Atlantic  by  Davis'  Strai^  and 
into  the  l^olar  Sea  by  Lancaster 
Sound  and  Barrow's  Strait. 

Baha'mas,  a  numerous  group  of  isl- 
ands belonging  to  Britain,  stretching 
from  Florida  to  St  Domingo,  on  the 
remarkable  sandbanks  and  coral 
reefs  called  the  Bahama  Banks. 
They  export  cotton,  fine  timber, 
dyewoods,  and  salt.  The  principal 
islands  are  New  Providence,  St 
Salvador,  Long  Island,  and  Crooked 
Island.  Total  pop.  39,1«2.  Nassau', 
the  capital  of  New  Providence,  is 
also  the  seat  of  government.  Pop. 
7000. 

Bal'timore,  an  important  city  and 
seaport  of  Maryland,  United  States, 
situated  near  the  head  of  Chesapeake 
Bay.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
in  America,  and  carries  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive trade.    Pop.  267,354. 

Ban'gor,  a  flourishing  commercial 
town  of  Maine,  United  States,  on  the 
Penobscot.    Pop.  18,289. 

Barba'does,  the  most  eastern  of  the 
British  West  India  Islands,  21  miles 
in  length  and  14  in  breadth.  Besides 
sugar,  the  great  staple,  it  exports  mo- 
lasses, ginger,  cotton,  and  arrowroot. 
Area,  166  square  miles.  Pop.  162,042. 
Bridge'town,  the  capital,  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  towns  in  the  West 
Indies.    P.  21,384.-13, 5  N .  59, 41  W. 

Barbu'da,  one  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  belonging  to  Britain ;  it  lies 
to  the  N.  of  Antigua.    Pop.  1600. 

Barrow's  Point,  the  extreme  N.W. 
i>oint  of  the  continent.— 71, 23  N.  166, 
21  W. 

BaiTow's  Strait,  a  continuation  of 
Lancaster  Sound,  a  broad  inlet  from 
Baffin's  Bay  into  the  Polar  Sea. 

Bath,  a  considerable  seaport  of 
Maine,  United  States,  at  the  month 
of  the  Kennebeck.    Pop.  7371. 
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Bearing  Strait.   See  Asia,  p.  246. 

Belfast^  a  seaport  of  Maine,  United 
States,  situated  on  Belfast  Bay.  Fop. 
5278.-44, 27  N.  68,  58  W. 

Belize  (Beleez'),  the  chief  town  of 
the  British  settlement  of  Hondaras, 
on  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
of  town  and  settlement,  25,635;  of 
town  alone,  5000.— 17,  29  N.  88, 8  W. 

Bell£isle^  a  small  rocky  island  at 
the  N.E.  end  of  the  channel  between 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  called 
the  Strait  of  Belleisle. 

Belle'ville,  a  thriving  town  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Moira,  which  falls  into  the  Bay 
ofQuint6.     Pop.  7305. 

Ben'nington,  a  town  of  Vermont, 
United  States,  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Green 
Mountains.    Pop.  5760. 

Bermu'das  or  Somers  Islands,  a 
group  in  the  Atlantic,  about  600 
miles  E.  of  S.  Carolina,  surrounded 
by  coral  reefs.  They  produce  arrow- 
root, cedar,  coffee,  and  cotton.  Area, 
24  square  miles.  Pop.  12,121.  Long 
Island  or  Bermuda  proper  is  the 
largest,  and  on  it  is  the  town  of 
Hamilton,  the  seat  of  Government. 

Booth^ia,  a  peninsula  in  the  most 
northern  part  of  America.  It  is 
naked  and  barren,  but  contains  valu- 
able fur-bearing  animals. 

Bos' ton,  the  principal  city  and  sea- 

eort  of  Massachusetts,  United  States, 
eautifuUy  situated  on  a  peninsula 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  It  is  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  Frank- 
lin, and  the  cradle  of  American 
Independence;  and  may  be  con- 
sidered the  literary  capital  of  the 
Union.    Pop.  250,526. 

Bris'tol,  a  seaport  of  Rhode  Island, 
United  States,  situated  on  a  bay.  P. 
5302.— A  beautiful  town  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Delaware,  20  miles 
above  Philadelphia.    Pop.  3269. 

British  Columlsia,  a  district  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  the  60th  parallel  of 
latitude;  on  the  E.  by  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  on  the  S.  by  the  United 
States ;  and  on  the  "W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  It  was  erected 
into  a  British  colony  in  1858,  and 
united  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
in  1871.  It  is  about  764  miles  long 
and  400  miles  broad,  and  has  an  area 
of  about  350,000  square  miles.  Pop. 
60,000.  The  climate  is  very  like 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  soil  is 
rich  and  well  suited  for  agriculture. 


There  is  plenty  of  coal,  and  gold 
has  been  found  in  great  abundance. 
Victoria,  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Vancouver  Island,  is  the  capital. 

Brock' ville,  a  thriving  town  of  On- 
tario, Canada,  on  the  St  Lawrence,  48 
miles  east  of  Kingston.    Pop.  5100. 

Brooklyn,  a  town  of  New  York, 
United  States,  situated  on  Long 
Island,  opposite  New  York.  Pop. 
396,099. 

Buen  Ayre,  a  small  island  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  belonging  to  Hol- 
land.   Pop.  3579. 

Buffalo,  a  flourishing  commercial 
town  of  New  York,  United  States, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Erie 
Canal  with  Lake  Erie,  20  miles  &om 
Niagara,  and  523  from  New  York. 
Pop.  117,714.-42,  53  N.  78,  55  W. 

Burlington,  a  town  of  Vermont, 
United  States,  on  the  E.  shore  of 
Lake  Champlain ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a 
university.  Pop.  14,387.  —  Also  a 
town  of  Iowa.    Pop.  14,930. 

C  AHAW'BA,  a  town  of  Alabama, 
United  States,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Gahawba  with  the  Alabama.  P.  1859. 

Califor'nia,  Lower  or  Old,  a  narrow 
peninsula  in  the  Pacific,  separated 
from  Mexico  by  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia, 700  miles  long,  and  from  60  to  80 
broad.    Pop.  8000. 

Califor'nia,Upper  or  New,  a  country 
on  the  Pacific, extending  from  Oregon 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 
It  formerly  belonged  to  Mexico,  but 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  treaty  of  1848.  Part  of  it  was, 
in  1850,  formed  into  a  state,  having 
an  area  of  169,000  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  560,223.  Sacramento 
is  the  state- capital.  California  is 
traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  two  moun- 
tain ridges,  the  Snowy  Mountains 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  from  the 
latter  the  Rio  Colorado  takes  its  rise, 
and,  flowing  S.W.,  enters  tlie  Gulf  of 
California.  The  Sacramento, with  its 
tributary  the  San  Joachim,  from  the 
N.W.,  falls  into  the  noble  Bay  of 
San  Francisco.  Valuable  gold-mines, 
along  the  course  of  tlie  Sacramento, 
were  accidentally  discovered  in  Sep- 
tember 1847.  The  gold-region  ex- 
tends nearly  600  miles  along  the 
branches  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joachim  rivers. 

Cam'bridge,  a  town  of  Massachu- 
setts, United  States,  3  miles  from 
B<»ton ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  university. 
Pop.  39,634. 

Campeach'y,  a  seaport  of  Yucatan, 
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on  the  bay  of  the  same  name.    Pop. 
18,000.-19,  50  N.  90, 33  W. 

Can^ada.    See  Remarks,  p.  299. 

Gan^so,  a  small  island  at  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  a 
cape  of  the  same  name. — 45,  17  N. 
61,  0  W. 

Cape  Bret'on,  an  island  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  separated 
Irom  Nova  Scotia  by  the  narrow 
strait  called  the  Gut  of  Canso.  It 
is  about  100  miles  in  Icngtii  and  72 
in  breadth,  and  is  penetrated  by  a 
navigable  arm  of  the  sea,  which 
divides  it  nearly  into  two  parts. 
The  climate,  like  that  of  Newfound- 
land, is  cold  and  foggy.  The  island 
has  valuable  coal-mines  and  fish- 
eries.   Pop.  75,500. 

Cape  Bret'on,  the  eastern  point  of 
the  island  of  the  same  name.— 45, 56 
N.  5»,  50  W. 

Cape  Cod,  the  eastern  projection  of 
Massachusetts,  United  States,  form- 
ing the  S.E.  point  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.—42,  2  N.  70,  4  W. 

Cape  Ilay'tien,  formerly  Cape 
Fran^^ais,  a  seaport  of  Hayti,on  its  N. 
coast.  P.  12,000.-19, 46  N.  72, 12  W. 

Car''ibbee  Islands,  that  portion  of 
the  West  India  Islands  extending 
in  a  semicircle  from  Porto  Rico  to 
Trinidad. 

Caribbe^an  Sea,  that  part  of  the 
Atlantic  lying  between  Central  and 
S.  America,  and  the  islands  of  Cuba, 
Hayti,  and  Porto  Rico. 

Caroli^na,  North,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Vir- 
ginia ;  W.  by  Tennessee ;  S.  by 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina ;  and  £. 
by  the  Atlantic.  Its  gold-mines  are 
productive,  but  its  manufactures  and 
commerce  are  limited.  Area,  45,500 
square  miles.  Pop.  1,071,404.  Ra'leigh 
is  the  state-capital.    Pop.  7790. 

Caroli^na,  South,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  North 
Carolina;  on  the  W.  and  S.  by 
Georgia ;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  At- 
lantic. For  100  miles  inland  from 
the  coast  the  country  is  low,  swampy, 
and  unhealthy ;  beyond  this  it  is 
finely  diversified  with  hill  and  dale, 
and  is  fertile  and  richly  wooded. 
The  chief  products  are  cotton  and 
rice.  Area,  80,213  square  miles. 
Pop.  705,163.  Columlbia  is  the  state- 
capital.    Pop.  9298.     • 

Catochtf'',  a  cape  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Yucatan.— 21,  31  N.  87. 0  W. 

Central  America.  See  Remarks, 
p.  311. 


Cham'plain,  Lake,  in  Vermont, 
United  States,  105  miles  in  length, 
and  10  in  its  greatest  breadth. 

Charles,  Cape,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Labrador.— 52,  20  N.  55, 
45  W.  Cape  Charles,  in  Virginia. 
United  States,  on  the  N.  point  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.— 37, 10  N.  75, 45  W. 

Charles'ton,  the  principal  city  and 
seaport  of  South  Carolina,  situated 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  a  peninsula 
formed  by  the  Ashley  and  Cooper 
rivers.  It  maintained,  daring  the 
late  civil  war,  a  resolute  resistance 
against  numerous  attacks  by  the 
Federals.  Pop.  48,956.-32,  46  N. 
79,  57  W. 

Charles^town,  a  town  of  Massachu- 
setts, near  the  celebrated  Bunker's 
Hill ;  it  is  connected  with  Boston  by 
a  bridge.    Pop.  28,823. 

Chat^'Aam,  a  town  of  Ontario,  Cana- 
da, on  the  river  Thames.   Pop.  5900. 

Ches^apeake,  the  largest  and  safest 
bay  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States,  extending  N.  abont 
200  miles  from  between  Cape  Charles 
and  Cape  Henry  in  Virginia. 

Chica^go,  the  largest  town  and 
chief  seat  of  trade  of  Illinois,  United 
States,  on  Lake  Michigan.  P.  298,977. 

Chihua'liua,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  vicinity  of  rich 
silver-mines.  Pop.  14,000.-28,  40 
N.  106,  33  W. 

Cholula,  a  city  of  Mexico,  15  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Puebla.  Here  is  an  an- 
cient pyramid  177  feet  high  ;  each 
side  of  its  base  measures  1423  feet. 
Pop.  10,000.-19,  0  N.  98,  16  W. 

Ohud^leigfa,  Cax>e,  the  northern 
point  of  Labrador,  at  the  entrance 
of  Hudson  Strait.— 60,  26  N.  65, 
20  W. 

Cincinna'ti,  the  chief  town  of  Ohio, 
United  States,  finely  situated  on  the 
Ohio.  It  has  a  eoUege,  flourishing 
manufactures,  and  is  a  groat  empo- 
rium of  trade.    Pop.  216,289. 

Cleveland,  a  town  of  Ohio,  United 
States,  on  Lake  Erie.    Pop.  92,829. 

Co'ban,  a  town  of  Guatemala,  on 
a  river  flowing  into   the   Gulf  of 
Dnlce.    Pop.  14,000. 

Co'bnrg,  a  thriving  town  of  On- 
tario, Canada,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Pop.  4600. 

CoFima,  a  town  of  Mexico,  capital 
of  the  deiMirtment  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  31,774. 

Colora^do,  one  of  the  United  States, 
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bounded  by  Wyoming  and  Nebraska 
on  the  N.;  by  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
on  the  £. ;  by  New  Mexico  on  the 
S. ;  and  by  Utah  on  the  W.  Area, 
about  106,476  square  mUes.  Pop. 
89,864.  The  state-capital  is  Denver. 
Pop.  4769. 

Golom'bia,  British.    See  p.  318. 

Golnm'l)la,  a  district  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  Potomac,  surrounded 
by  Virginia  and  Maryland.  It  is 
under  Uie  immediate  Jurisdiction  of 
Congress,  and  contains  Washington, 
the  seat  of  government  and  capital 
of  the  Union.  Area,  60  square  miles. 
Pop.  131,700.  Columbia  is  also  the 
name  of  the  state-capital  of  South 
Carolina. 

Columbia  or  Or'egon,  alarge  river 
of  North  America,  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of  1000 
miles,  falls  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Colnm'bus,  a  city  of  the  United 
States,  capital  of  Ohio,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Scioto  River,  90  miles  from  its  month. 
Pop.  81,274. 

Comayag^ua,  a  city  of  Central 
America-capital  of  the  state  of  Hon- 
duras.   Pop.  18,000. 

Connec'ticut,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Massa- 
chusetts; on  the  W.  by  New  York; 
on  the  E.  by  Rhode  Island;  and  on 
the  S.  by  Long  Island  Sound.  It  has 
a  fertile  soil,  'nith  considerable  trade 
and  manufactures.  Area.  4674  square 
miles.  Pop.  687,464.  Harf  ford,  on 
the  river  Gonnecticnt,  is  the  state 
capital.    Pop.  87,180. 

Connec'ticut,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  has  its  source  on  the  N.  bor- 
ders of  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  flows  S.  into  Long  Island 
Sound. 

Cook's  Inlet,  an  arm  of  the  sea  on 
the  N.W.  coast. 

Cop'permine  River,  discovered  by 
Hearne  in  1771 ;  it  flows  northward 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Corona^'tion  Oulf,  a  large  inlet  of 
the  Northern  Ocean,  discovered  by 
Captain  Franklin.  At  its  eastern 
entrance  is  Point  Tumagain. 

Corrien^'tes,  a  cape  of  Mexico,  W. 
coast.— 20,  26  N.  106, 43  W. 

Cos'ta  Ri'^ca,  a  state  of  Central 
America,  extending  from  the  state 
of  Nicaragua  to  New  Granada,  and 
firom  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pa- 
cific. Area,  23,000  square  miles.  Pop. 
120,471.  San  Jo's^  is  the  capital. 
Pop.  20,000. 


Cu'ba,  the  largest  of  the  West 
India  Islands.  It  is  764  miles  ia 
length  by  60  of  average  breadth, 
and  is  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by 
a  chain  of  mountains  covered  with 
noble  forests.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile, 
producing  excellent  sugar,  coflTee,  and 
tobacco.  It  has  rich  copper-mines. 
The  island  enjoys  a  delightful  cli- 
mate, and  hurricanes  are  rare.  Area, 
48,489  square  miles.    Pop.  1,869,23a 

Culia'can,  a  town  of  Mexico,  90 
miles  S.E.  of  Cinaloa.    Pop.  12,000. 

Cura^o'a,  an  island  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  off  the  N.  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela, about  40  miles  long  and  10 
broad.  It  belongs  to  the  Dutch.  Pop. 
19,669.  Wiiaiamstadt,  its  capital,  has 
a  fine  harbour.    Pop.  7000. 

DAKO'TAH,  a  territory  of  the 
United  States,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  British  America;  E.  by  Minnesota 
and  Iowa;  S.  by  Nebraska;  W.  by 
Wyoming  and  Montana.  Area 
160,932  square  miles.  Pop.  14,181. 
The  capital  is  Yankton,  on  the 
Missouri. 

Dan^ish  America  or  Greenland. 
See  p.  802. 

DaMs  Strait,  a  narrow  sea  dis- 
covered by  Captain  John  Davis  in 
1686,  when  in  search  of  a  north-west 
passage.  It  connects  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  with  Baffin  Bay. 

Del'aware,  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  United  States,  lying  along  the 
western  coast  of  a  bay  of  the  same 
name ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Penn- 
sylvania; and  on  the  W.  and  S.  by 
Maryland.  It  produces  fine  wheat, 
and  has  considerable  manufoctures. 
Area,  2120  square  miles.  P.  126,016. 
Do^'ver  is  the  state-capital.    P.  1906. 

Deraware,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  wUch  is  formed  by  two 
streams  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
Separating  Pennsylvania  from  New 
Jersey,  it  flows  past  Philadelphia, 
and  enters  Delaware  Bay,  between 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey. 

Den'ver,  the  state-capital  and  chief 
commercial  emporium  of  Colorado, 
United  States,  is  advantageously 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
South  Platte  River.  Pop.  4769.— 
39,  46  N.  104, 60  W. 

Desirade',  one  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  belonging  to  the  French ;  it 
lies  to  the  east  of  Guadeloupe.  Pop. 
2668. 

Detroit  (DetroawO,  a  dty  of  the 
United  States,  formerly  the  capital 
of  Michigan ;  it  stands  on  the  west 
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side  of  the  river  Detroit,  between 
the  lakes  of  St  Glair  and  Erie.  Pop. 
79,677. 

Domini^ca,  one  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  about  29  miles  in 
length  and  9  in  average  breadth. 
It  produces  coffee,  sugar,  and  tim- 
ber. Area,  291  square  miles.  Pop. 
27,178.  Roseau^  the  capital,  has  a 
population  of  6000. 

Do'ver,  a  town  of  New  Hampshire, 
United  States.  Pop.  9294.  Also  the 
state-capital  of  Delaware. 

Dulce,  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea,  in  the  Gulf  of  Honduras, 
on  the  S.  of  British  Honduras. 

Duran^'go  or  Victo'ria,  a  city  of 
Meiico,  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  Dnrango.    Pop.  14,000. 

EltlE,  Lake,  one  of  the  great 
chain  of  lakes  which  divides  Canada 
fh)m  the  United  States.  It  is  260 
miles  in  length  and  80  at  its  greatest 
breadth,  covering  an  area  of  11,000 
square  miles.  It  discharges  its  wa- 
ters bj  the  Niagara  into  Lake  On- 
tario. It  is  subject  to  violent  storms, 
which,  with  rocks  projecting  manj 
miles  from  the  shore,  render  the 
navigation  dangerous. 

PAIR'WEATHER,  Mount,  a 
mountain  in  Alaska,  14,760  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Fare'well,  Cape,  tlie  S.  extremity 
of  Greenland.— 69,  49  N.  43,  64  W. 

Fayette'ville,  a  commercial  town 
of  North  Carolina,  United  States. 
Pop.  4660.. 

Fear,  Cape,  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  at  the  entrance  of  Cape 
Fear  River,  where  there  is  a  danger- 
ous shoaL— 33,  64  N.  78,  0  W. 

Flaftery,  Cape,  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  United  States.- 48,  20  N.  124, 
16  W. 

Florida,  one  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Alabama  and 
Georgia:  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic; 
and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Strait  of  Florida.  It 
is  a  peninsula  385  miles  in  length, 
stretching  southward  between  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic.  The 
seacoast  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
are  swampy,  but  grow  rice  and  com ; 
the  interior  is  hilly,  and  yields  valu- 
able timber.  Area,  69,268  square 
miles.  Pop.  187,748.  Tallahas^see 
is  the  state-capital.    Pop.  2023. 

Flor'ida  Strait  or  Channel,  between 
Florida,  Cuba,  and  the  Bahamas, 
through  which  a  remarkable  current, 
called  the  Gulf  Stream,  firom  the 


Gulf  of  Mexico,  rushes  with  such  force 
to  the  N.E.,  as  to  affect  the  tem- 
perature of  the  N.  coasts  of  Europe. 

Fox  Islands.  See  Aleutian  Islands. 

Franklin,  a  town  of  Missouri, 
United  States,  on  the  Missouri; 
also  the  name  of  other  towns  in  the 
Union.    Pop.  2474. 

Frazer  River,  in  British  Colum- 
bia, rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and,  after  a  S.W.  course  of  about 
450  miles,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Geor- 
gia. A  rich  gold-field  was  discovered 
in  1869  at  the  confluence  of  the  Thom- 
son with  the  Frazer  River. 

Fred'erick,  a  town  in  Maryland, 
United  States.    Pop.  8526. 

Fred'ericksburg,  a  town  of  Vir- 
ginia, United  States.    Pop.  4046. 

Fred^erickton,  the  capital  of  New 
Brunswick,  situated  on  the  river  St 
John,  66  miles  firom  its  mouth.  Pop. 
6000.— 46,  56  N.  66,  45  W. 

Fun'dy,  a  bay  which  extends  160 
miles  between  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  At  the  upper  part,,  where 
it  divides  into  two  arms,  the  rise  of 
the  tides  sometimes  exceeds  60  feet; 
while  in  Verte  Bay,  on  the  opposite 
or  St  Lawrence  side  of  the  isthmus, 
the  rise  is  not  more  than  10  feet. 

Fu'ry  and  Heda  Strait,  between 
Cockbum  Island  and  Melville  Pen- 
insula, expanding  into  the  Gulf  of 
Boothia. 

G  ALT,  a  town  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Grand 
River,  26  miles  N.W.  of  Hamilton. 
Pop.  3827. 

Gal'veston,  a  seaport  of  Texas, 
United  States,  on  an  island  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.    Pop.  13,818. 

Gas'pd,  a  cape  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
Gasp6  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St 
Lawrence.— 48,  46  N.  64, 12  W. 

George'town,  a  town  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  United  States,  on 
the  Potomac,  near  Washington.  P. 
11,384. — A  seaport  of  South  Carolina, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Pedee. 
Pop.  2080. 

Geor'gia,  one  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina;  E.  by  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  Atlantic ;  S.  by  Florida ; 
and  W.  by  Alabama.  Its  chief  pro- 
ducts are  cotton,  rice,  and  Indian 
com.  Area,  58,000  square  miles.  P. 
l,195,3Sa  Atlan^ta  is  the  state- 
capital.    Pop.  21,789. 

Gloucester  (Glos'ter),  a  seaport  of 
Massachusetts,  United  States,  on 
Boston  Bay.    Pop.  15,889. 
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Golden  City,  a  town  of  Colorado, 
United  States,  near  the  E.  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  are 
valuable  gold-mines  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  687. 

Gra'cias  a  Di'os,  Cape,  in  the  N. 
of  Central  America,  in  the  state  of 
Honduras.— 14,  59  N.  83, 11  W. 

Grana'da,  a  city  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, in  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  on 
the  S.  W.  shore  of  the  lake,  with  a 
flourishing  trade.    Pop.  16,000. 

Great  Bear  Lake,  in  the  N.  W.  of 
British  America.    It  has  an  area  of 
about  14,000  square  miles,  and  com 
municates  with  Mackenzie  River. 

Great  Slave  Lake,  in  the  N.  W.  of 
British  America,  extends  about  330 
miles  fix)m  E.  to  W.,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  60  miles. 
Greenland.  See  p.  302. 
Grena'da,  one  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands;  its  greatest  length  is 
26  miles,  its  breadtii  12  miles.  It  is 
finely  wooded,  and  produces  sugar, 
rum,  cocoa,  and  cotton.  Area,  133 
sq.  miles.  Pop.  88,423.  St  George, 
the  capital,  has  an  excellent  harbour. 
Pop.  4000.  « 

Guadalaxa'^ra,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Xalisco, 
situated  on  the  Rio  Grande  de  San- 
tiago. Pop.  90i000.— 21,  9  N.  103, 
4W. 

Guadeloupe  (Gadeloop'),  one  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  belonging 
to  France ;  it  is  about  60  miles  long 
and  26  broad,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  narrow  channel.  Pop. 
136,802.  Bass«terr«^,  the  capital,  has 
a  population  of  ^00 ;  but  Pointe-&- 
Pitre  is  the  chief  commercial  town ; 
it  has  a  population  of  20,000. 

Guanaxua'to,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the 
same  name.  In  the  vicinity  are  nu- 
merous silver-roines.  Pop.  48,954. — 
21,  0  N.  100, 65  W. 

Guatema'la,  the  largest  state  in 
Central  America;  it  extends  from 
Yucatan  to  the  Pacific,  and  is  bounded 
W.  by  Mexico,  and  E.  by  the  states 
of  Honduras  and  San  Salvador.  Area, 
46,747  square  miles.  Pop.  1,180,000. 
G  uatemala.  New,  a  city  in  Central 
America,  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
Guatemala,  situated  on  a  le^ ge  plain 
surrounded  by  hills.  Pop.  40,000. — 
14,  37  N  90, 80  W.  Old  Guatemala, 
about  26  miles  to  the  S.  W.,  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  1774,  but 
has  been  idnce  rebuilt  Pop.  20,000. 
Guay'mas,  a  seaport  of  Mexico,  on 


the  Gulf  of  California.   Pop.  SOOO.— 
27,  66  N.  110, 16  W. 

Guelph,  a  town  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
SO  miles  N.  of  Hamilton.  Pop.  4600. 
HALIFAX,  the  capital  of  Nova 
Scotia,  situated  on  the  south-east 
coast.  Its  noble  harbour  is  the  chief 
naval  station  of  British  America.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  fishery, 
and  has  an  extensive  trade.  Pop. 
29,582.-44,  39  N.  63,  37  W. 

Hamilton,  a  thriving  town  of  On- 
tario, Canada,  at  the  W.  extremity- 
of  Lake  Ontario.  Pop.  26,716. 
Har'risburg.  See  Pennsylvania. 
Hart'ford,  a  manufacturing  town, 
state  capital  of  Connecticut,  United 
States,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Connecticut,  60  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Pop.  37,180, 

Uat'^teras,  a  dangerous  cape  of  N. 
Carolina,  United  States.— 86,  14  N. 
76.  30  W. 

Havan'naA  or  Havan'a,  the  capi- 
tal of  Cuba,  situated  on  the  N.  coast 
of  the  island.  It  is  strongly  fortified^ 
and  its  port  is  the  finest  in  the  West 
Indies.  As  a  commercial  city,  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  flourish- 
ing in  the  New  World.  Pop.  196,847. 
—23, 9  N.  82,  22  W. 

Hay^ti  or  St  Domin'go,  one  of  the 
Greater  Antilles,  and,  next  to  Cuba, 
the  largest  of  the  West  India  Isl- 
ands, being  about  400  miles  in  length 
and  160  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It 
has  valuable  mines.  The  soil  of  the 
plains  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and 
produces  excellent  timber.  The 
western  part  of  the  island  formerly 
belonged  to  France,  but  is  now  a  ne- 
gro republic,  with  Port-au-Prince  for 
Its  capital;  the  eastern  part  formerly 
belonged  to  Spain,  but  is  now  a  re- 
public, with  St  Domingo  for  its  capi- 
tal.   Pop.  672,000. 

Hen'ry,  Cape,  in  Virginia,  at  the 
south  point  of  the  entrance  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay.— 36,  66  N.  76, 68  W. 

Hondu'ras,  a  state  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, bounded  on  the  W.  by  Guate- 
mala; S.  by  San  Salvador  and  Nicar- 
agua ;  and  N.  by  the  Gulf  of  Hon- 
duras. Area,  38,088  square  miles. 
Pop.  860,000.  Comayag'aa  is  the 
capital.  Pop.  12,000. 
Hondn'ras,  British.  See  Belize. 
Hous'ton,  a  town  of  Texas,  United 
States,  60  miles  N.  W.  of  Galveston. 
Pop.  9382. 

Hud^Bon,  a  city  of  New  York, 
United  States,  on  the  river  Hudson, 
with  a  good  trade.    Pop.  8616. 
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Uud'son.a  fine  river  of  the  United 
States,  wliich  lias  its  source  in  tlie 
mountains  between  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Otiamplain,  and,  flowing  south- 
ward, falls  into  the  sea  at  New  York, 
after  a  course  of  325  miles. 

Hud'son  Bay,  a  great  inland  sea. 
Including  its  S.  extremity,  called 
James  Bay,  its  length  from  north 
to  south  is  about  1000  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  560  miles.  It  com- 
municates with  the  Atlantic  by  Hud- 
son Strait,  and  on  the  north  with 
Baffin  Bay  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Its  navigation  is  open  only  during 
four  months  in  the  summer,  and  is 
dangerous  from  the  number  of  shoals, 
rocks,  and  islands.  The  British  sta- 
tions of  Churchill  Port,  York  Fort, 
etc.,  are  on  the  W.  coast. 

Hu'^ron,  Lake,  one  of  the  great 
lakes  which  separate  Canada  trom 
the  United  States.  Its  length  is  200 
miles,  its  breadth  160,  and  its  mean 
depth  800  feet.  It  communicates 
by  straits  with  Lake  Superior  and 
with  Lake  Michigan  on  the  W.,  and 
by  the  Lake  of  St  Clair  and  the 
river  Detroit  with  Lake  Erie  on  the 
S.E.  Along  its  northern  shore  is  a 
chain  of  richly  wooded  islands  called 
the  Manitoulin  or  Sacred  Isles. 

rCY  Cape,  on  tlie  N.W.  coast, 
the  farthest  point  reached  by  Cap- 
tain Cook.— 70,  20  N.  161,  46  W. 

Fdaho,  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  British 
possessions,  E.  by  Montana  and 
Wyoming ;  S.  by  Nevada  and  Utah ; 
W.  by  Oregon  and  Washington 
territory.  Area,  about  86,294  square 
miles.  Pop.  14,999.  The  capital  is 
Boisee.    Pop.  995. 

iriinols  (llllnoy),one  of  theUnited 
States,  is  bounded  E.  by  Indiana;  N. 
by  Wisconsin;  S.  by  the  Ohio;  and 
W.  by  the  Mississippi,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Missouri  and  Iowa. 
Area  55,409  square  miles.  Pop. 
2338,400.  Spring^field  is  the  state- 
oapital.    Pop.  17,364. 

Il'linols,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  flows400milesthrough 
Illinois,  and  falls  into  the  Missis- 
sippi 18  miles  above  the  Missouri. 

India'^na,  one  of  the  United  States, 
between  Illinois  and  Ohio,  bounded 
oa  the  N.  by  Michigan,  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  Ohio,  which  separates  it 
from  Kentucky,  Area  83,809  square 
miles.  Pop.  1,680,637.  Indianap'olis 
is  the  state-capital.    Pop.  48^844. 


lo^wa.  one  of  the  United  States, 
formed  in  1846,  lying  W.  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  N.  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. Area,  50,914  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,191,792.  Des  Moines  is  the 
state-capital.    Pop.  12,035. 

Ith'aca,  a  town  of  New  York, 
United  States,  on  the  S.  shore  of 
Cayuga  Lake.    Pop.  8462. 

JACK'SONVILLE,  a  town  of  Il- 
linois, United  States.    Pop.  9208. 

Jamai'^ca,  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  of  the  British  West  India 
Islands.  It  lies  nearly  100  miles  W. 
of  St  Domingo,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance S.  of  Cuba.  It  is  150  miles  in 
length  by  40  in  average  breadth.  It 
is  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  the 
lofty  range  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
The  principal  exports  are  sugar,  rum, 
coffee,  spices,  and  fruits.  Area,  4200 
square  miles.  Pop.  506,154.  King- 
ston is  the  political  as  vrell  as  the 
commercial  capital.    Pop.  36,000. 

James  Bay.    See  Hudson  Bay. 

James  River,  in  Virginia,  United 
States,  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, and,  flowing  eastward,  falls 
into  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Jer'sey  City,  a  city  of  New  Jersey, 
United  States,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  at  its  entrance  into  New 
York  Bay.    Pop.  83,000. 

JoruHo,  a  remarkable  volcano  in 
the  S.  of  Me:dco;  it  rose  from  the 
plain  to  the  height  of  1640  ft.,  hi  1759. 

KANAWHA^  GREAT,  a  river 
of  the  United  States,  flows  through 
West  Virginia,  and  joins  the  Ohio 
near  Gallipolis. 

Kan'sas,  one  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  S. ; 
Missouri  to  the  E.;  Nebraska  to  the 
N.;  and  Colorado  to  the  W.  Area, 
81,318  square  miles.    Pop.  864,899. 

Kan'sas  City,  in  the  W.  part  of 
Missouri,  United  States,  on  Mis- 
souri river.    Pop.  32,260. 

Kentuck'y,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  N.  by  the  Ohio, 
separating  it  from  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois:  W.by  the  Mississippi, 
separating  it  from  Missouri ;  S.  by 
Tennessee;  and  E.  by  Virginia. 
Area,  87,680  square  miles.  Pop. 
1,821,011.  Frank'fort  is  the  state- 
capital.    Pop.  6396. 

Ke  wat'in,  a  district  of  the  dominion 
of  Canada,  to  the  E.  and  N.  of  Ma- 
nitoba, and  embracing^  the  W.  shore 
of  Hudson  Bay. 

Kings''ton,  the  political  and  oom- 
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merclal  capital  of  Jamaica^  situated 
on  the  N.  side  of  Fort  Royal  Bay. 
P.  86,000.-17,  68  N.  76,  48  W. 

Kings'ton,  a  strongly  fortified  town 
of  Ontario,  Canada,  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  on  the 
N.E.  point  of  Lake  Ontario,  near  its 
outlet  by  the  St  Lawrence.  Pop. 
12,407.-44,  18  N.  76,  33  W. 

Knox'ville,  a  town  of  Tennessee, 
n  the  United  States,  on  the  Holston. 
Pop.  8682. 

Kotze'butf  Sound,  a  large  bay  in 
Behring  Straits,  discovered  by  the 
Russian  navigator  Kotzebue  in  1816. 

LABRADOR^  a  wild  and  sterile 
region,  consisting  of  a  vast  penin- 
sula between  Hudson  Bay  and  the 
Atlantic,  extending  from  60°  to  61° 
N.  lat.,  and  from  66°  to  78°  W.  long. 
Its  prevailing  features  are  rocks, 
swamps,  and  mountains  covered  with 
forests.  The  Moravian  missionaries 
have  several  settlements,  which  are 
inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Esquimaux. 

Lan'caster,  a  thriving  town  of 
Pennsylvania,  United  States,  70  miles 
from  Philadelphia.    Pop.  21,295. 

La  Paz,  a  town  of  Mexico,  and*the 
capital  of  the  territory  of  California. 
Pop.  600. 

Law'rence,  a  manufacturing  town 
of  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  on  the  Mer- 
rimac  river.    Pop.  28,921. 

Lee^ward  Island6,a  British  federal 
colony  in  the  West  Indies,  embrac- 
ing the  islands  of  Antigua,  St 
Christopher,  Anguilla,  MontseiTat, 
Nevis,  Dominica,  and  the  Virgin 
Isles. 

Le^on,  a  city  in  Nicaragua,  Central 
America.    Pop.  24,000. 

liex'ington,  a  town  of  Kentucky, 
United  States,  with  a  college  and 
several  manufactures.    Pop.  14,801. 

Litch'field,  a  town  of  Connecticut, 
United  States.    Pop.  3118. 

Lon'don,  a  town  of  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, on  the  Thames.    Pop.  15,826. 

Long  Isl'and,  an  island  of  New 
York,  United  St&tes,  separated  from 
Connecticut  by  Long  Island  Sound. 
It  is  about  115  miles  in  length  by  13 
of  average  breadth.    Pop.  640,648. 

Lookout',  Cape,  on  the  coast  of  N. 
Carolina,  United  States,  S.  of  Cape 
Hatteras.— 34,  30  N.  76,  86  W. 

Loret'to,  a  town  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  gulf  of  that  name.— 
26,  0  N.  110,  60  W. 

Louisia'na,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  S.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  W.  by  Texas;   N.  by  Ar- 


kansas; and  E.  by  Mississippi.  It 
comprehends  the  Delta  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, whicli  annually  overflows  a 
large  extent  of  country.  The  soil 
generally  is  very  rich,  producing 
cotton,  sugar,  and  rice.  Area,  41,225 
square  miles.  Pop.  726,915.  New 
Orleans,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, is  the  state-capital.  Pop. 
191,418. 

Lou'isville,  the  principal  commer- 
cial town  of  Kentucky,  United  States, 
on  the  Ohio,  just  above  the  rapids. 
Pop.  100,753.-38, 13  N.  85,  40  W. 

Low'ell,  a  flourishing  town  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, United  States,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Merrimac  and  the 
Concord,  20  miles  from  Boston.  It 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States.  Pop. 
40928. 

MACKENZIE  River,  named  from 
its  discoverer  in  1789,  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  Athabasca  and 
the  Peace  rivers,  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
flowing  northward,  it  passes  through 
the  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  faUs  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  after  a  course  of 
about  1600  miles. 

Maine,  one  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Canada;  on 
the  E.  by  New  Brunswick;  on  the 
S.  by  the  Atlantic;  and  on  the  W. 
by  New  Hampshire  and  Canada. 
Area,  31,766  square  miles.  Pop. 
626,915.  Augus'ta,  on  the  Kennebec, 
is  the  state-capital.    Pop.  7808. 

Man'chester,  a  town  of  New 
Hampshire,  United  States.  Pop. 
23,536. 

Manitoba',  a  province  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  known  for  many 
years  as  the  Red  River  Settlement. 
Area,  14,340  square  miles;  popula- 
tion, 12,00a 

Mar'blehead,  a  seaport  of  Massa- 
chusetts, United  States,  15  miles 
N.E.  of  Boston.    Pop.  7703. 

Margari'ta,  an  island  in  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea,  belonging  to  Venezuela. 
Length,  45  miles;  breadth,  from  5  to 
20maes.  Pop.  15,000.  Assump'tion 
is  the  capital. 

MariegalantiK,  one  of  the  French 
West  India  Islands,  to  the  S.  of  Gua- 
deloupe.   Pop.  12,000. 

Martlniq'u*  or  Martini'co,  one  of 
the  French  West  India  Islands.  It 
has  three  lofty  mountains  and  several 
fertile  valleys.  Its  greatest  length 
is  ^  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth 
about  16  kUes.    Pop.  136,562.    Fort 
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Royal  is  the  capital.    Pop.  11,300.— 
14,  35  N.  61,  4  W. 

Ma'ryland,  one  of  the  United 
States,  situated  on  both  sides  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  separated  from 
Virginia  by  the  Potomac.  It  has 
large  exports  as  well  of  iron  as  of 
tobacco,  liour,  and  other  agricultnral 
products.  Area,  11,124  square  miles. 
Pop.  780,894.  Annap'olis  is  the 
state-capital.    Pop.  5744. 

Massachu'setts,  one  of  the  United 
States;  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the 
Atlantic ;  on  the  N.  by  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont ;  on  the  W.  by 
New  York ;  and  on  the  S.  by  Con- 
necticut and  Long  Island.  It  has 
flourishing  manufactures,  commerce, 
shipping,  and  fisheries.  Area,  7800 
square  miles.  Pop.  1,457,351.  Bos'- 
ton  is  the  state-capital.  Pop.  250,526. 

Massachu^8etts,abay  of  the  United 
States,  extending  from  Cape  Ann  on 
the  N.  to  Cape  Cod  on  the  S. 

Matan^zas,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Cuba,  with  a  considerable  trade.  P. 
36,102.-23, 0  N.  81, 40  W. 

May,  Cape,  the  S.  point  of  New 
Jersey,  at  the  entrance  of  Delaware 
Bay.— 38, 56  N.  74, 46  W. 

Mazatlan,  a  seaport  of  Mexico, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
California.  Pop.  12,000.-23,  12  N. 
106,  22  W. 

Mem'phis,  a  town  of  Tennessee, 
on  the  Mississippi.     Pop.  40,226. 

Mendoci^no,  Cape,  on  the  coast  of 
Upper  CaUfomia.— 40,  29  N.  124, 
82  W. 

Mer'ida,  the  capital  of  Yucatan, 
situated  on  an  arid  plain.  P.  25,000. 
—20,  60  N.  89,  40  W. 

Mex^ico,  the  capital  city  of  Mexico, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  an  elevated 
plain,  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, with  the  beautiful  lake  of  Tez- 
cuco  in  the  yicinity.  Its  streets  and 
squares  are  spacious,  and  many  of 
its  public  edifices  are  large  and  hand- 
some.   P.  230,000.-19, 25  N .  99, 6  W. 

Mex^ico,  Oulf  of,  a  large  inland 
sea,  communicating  by  the  Florida 
Channel  with  the  Atlantic,  and  by 
the  Channel  of  Yucatan  with  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  on  the  other 
sides  enclosed  by  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  and  Yucatan.  It  is  nearly 
1200  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W., 
with  an  average  breadth  of  650  miles. 

Michigan  (Mish'cgan),  a  large 
lake  of  the  United  States,  860  miles 
in  length,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  60  miles,  and  navigable  for  vessels 


of  any  burden.  It  communicates 
with  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Lake 
Huron,  by  the  Straits  of  Michill- 
makinac. 

Mich^igan,  one  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  the  larger  portion  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  Lakes 
Erie,  St  Clair,  Huron,  and  Michigan. 
The  other  portion  lies  to  the  N.W., 
and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lake 
Superior,  and  on  the  S.  by  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. The  soil  is  rich,  and  finely 
wooded.  Area,  56,243  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,184,050.  Lan^sing  is  the 
state-capital.    Pop.  5241. 

Mid'dlebury,  a  town  of  Vermont, 
with  a  college.  In  its  vicinity  are 
fine  marble  quarries.    Pop.  3066. 

Mid^dleton,  a  town  of  Connecti- 
cut, on  the  Connecticut.    P.  11,126. 

Milwaulcee,  a  flourishing  commer- 
cial town  of  Wisconsin,  United 
States;  it  is  situated  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  near  its  entrance 
into  Lake  Michigan.    Pop.  71,440. 

Minneso^'ta,  one  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
British  America;  E.  by  Lake  Su- 
perior and  Wisconsin ;  S.  by  Iowa ; 
and  W.  by  Dakotah.  Area,  95,274 
square  miles.  Pop.  439,706.  St 
Paul,  on  the  Mississippi,  is  the 
state-capital.    Pop.  20,030. 

Miramichi',  a  large  river  of  New 
Brunswick,  noted  for  the  extensive 
forests  on  its  banks,  whence  large 
shipments  oftimber  are  made.  After 
a  course  of  220  m.,  it  falls  into  a  bay 
of  the  same  name. 

Missis'sippi,  River.  See  Remarks, 
p.  306. 

Missis^sippi,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
great  river  of  the  same  name,  which 
divides  it  from  Louisiana  and  Arkan- 
sas; on  the  E.  by  Alabama;  on  the 
N.  by  Tennessee ;  and  on  the  S.  by 
Louisiana  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Though  liable  to  inundation,  the  soil 
in  general  is  rich,  producing  com, 
cotton,  and  tobacco.  Area,  47,156 
square  miles.  Pop.  828,624.  Jack"- 
son,  on  Pearl  River,  is  the  state- 
capital.    Pop.  4234. 

Missou^ri,  River.  See  Remarks, 
p.  306. 

Missou^ri,  one  of  the  United  States, 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri, 
and  bounded  on  the  E.by  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  separates  it  from  Illinois 
and  Kentucky;  on  the  N.  by  Iowa; 
on  the  W.  by  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and 
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the  Indian  Ten-itory;  and  on  the  S. 
by  Arkansas.  It  possesses  a  fertile 
soil,  and  abounds  in  lead.  Area, 
67,380  square  miles.  Pop.  1,721,295. 
Jefferson  City,  on  the  Missouri,  is 
the  state-capital.    Pop.  4420. 

Mistas'sin,  a  lake  of  British  Amer- 
ica, to  the  N.  of  the  province  of 
Quebec.  It  is  above  250  miles  in 
circuit,  is  surrounded  by  mountains, 
and  discharges  its  waters  by  the  Ru- 
pert into  James  Bay. 

Mobile  (MobeelO,  the  principal 
seaport  of  Alabama,  United  States, 
situated  on  the  Mobile  River,  with  a 
good  trade.    Pop.  32,034. 

Montan'a,  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  N.  by  British  Amer- 
ica; E.byDakotah;  S.  by  Wyoming 
and  Idaho;  W.  by  Idaho.  The  sur- 
face of  the  country  is  mountainous, 
the  soil  rich,  and  the  climate  invig- 
orating. Area,  about  163,000  square 
miles.  The  capital  is  Virginia  City, 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Jefferson 
River. 

Monte'go  Bay,  a  seaport  of  Ja- 
maica, on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  island. 
Pop.  4000.— 18,  29  N.  77,  66  W. 

Mon'terey,  a  city  of  Meaico,  cap- 
ital of  the  department  of  New  Leon, 
on  the  Fernando.  Pop.  13,634.— Also 
8  seaport  of  Upper  California,  on 
Monterey  Bay.    Pop.  1200. 

Montgom'eiy,  a  flourishing  city  of 
the  United  States,  capital  of  Alabama. 
It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Alabama  river,  and  possesses  great 
facilities  for  communication  with  the 
surrounding  country.  It  was  in  this 
city  that  the  representatives  of  the 
states  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana,  assembled,  9th  February 
1861,  and  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  United  States— tak- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  name  of 
"  Tlie  Confederated  States  of  Amer- 
ica." The  population  of  Mont- 
gomery is  10,^. 

Montreal',  acity  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
situated  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  island 
of  Montreal,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
St  Lawranee  and  the  Ottawa.  It  has 
a  thriving  trade.  The  tubular  bridge 
here,  which  carries  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  over  the  St  Lawrence,  is  IJ 
mile  in  length.    Pop.  107.225. 

MontseiTat",  a  British  West  India 
Island,  12  miles  long  and  7  broad. 
Area,  47  square  milefl.  Pop.  8693. 
Plym'outh  is  the  capital. 

Moreria,  a  city  of  Mexico,  capital 


of  the  department   of  Michoacan. 
Pop.  25,000. 

Mosqui'tia  or  Mosquito  Territory, 
a  maritime  district  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, extending  along  the  coast,  from 
Cape'Hondurastothe  river  San  Juan. 
Grey  Town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Juan,  is  the  chief  town. 

Mountpleas'ant,  a  town  of  New 
York,  situated  on  the  Hudson,  with 
a  state-prison  for  the  reformation  of 
criminals.    Pop.  6210. 

N  AIN,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador, with  a  Moravian  settlement. 

Nantuck'et,  a  town  of  Massachu- 
setts, United  States,  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  16  miles  in  length, 
with  an  average  of  4  in  breadth.  It 
is  a  great  seat  of  the  southern  whale- 
fishery.  Pop.4123.— 41,17  N.70,6W. 

Nassau'.    Bee  Bahamas. 

Natch'ez,  an  important  town  of 
Mississippi,  United  States,  situated 
on  the  river  Mississippi.    Pop.  9067. 

Nebras'ka,  one  of  the  United 
States,  W.  of  the  Missouri,  having 
Kansas  and  Colorado  on  the  S.; 
Wyoming  on  the  W.;  Dakotah  on 
the  N.;  and  Iowa  and  Missouri  ou 
the  E.  Area,  122,007  square  miles. 
Pop.  122,993.  Omaha  is  the  state- 
capital.    P.  16,063. 

Nel'son,  a  river  of  British  America, 
which  issues  from  Lake  Winnipeg, 
and  falls  into  Hudson  Bay. 

Neva'da,  one  of  the  United  States, 
immediately  W.  of  Utah  and  £.  of 
California.  Area,  83,500  square  miles. 
Pop.  42,491.  Carson  City  is  the 
state-capital. 

Ne'vis,  a  British  West  India 
Island,  7  miles  long  and  6  broad, 
separated  from  St  Christopher  by  a 
narrow  channel.  Area,  20  square 
miles.  Pop.  11,735.  Cbarles'town 
is  the  capital.    Pop.  1806. 

New  Allmny,  a  town  of  Indiana, 
United  States,  on  the  Ohio ;  it  has 
considerable  trade.    Pop.  16,603. 

New  Arcliau'gel.    See  Sitka. 

New'ark,  the  principal  town  of 
New  Jersey,  United  States,  beauti- 
fully  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay, 
9  miles  from  New  York.    P.  105,050. 

New  Bed'ford,  a  seaport  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, United  States,  with  a 
number  of  ships  engaged  in  the 
whale-fishery.    Pop.  21,320. 

New  Bnms'wick,  now  a  portion  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  to  the  N.W. 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  E.  of  the  United 
States.  The  greater  part  of  it  is 
covered  with  forests,  Intersected  by 
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aomeroas  rivers  and  lakes.     Area^ 
27,700  square  miles.    Pop.  285;694. 

New  Bnin8''wick,  a  town  of  New 
Jersey,  United  States,  on  the  Rari- 
tan.    Pop.  16,058. 

NewT)uryport,  a  flourishing  sea- 
port of  Massachusetts,  United  States, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac, 
over  which  there  is  here  an  iron 
suspension  bridge  244  fieet  long. 
Pop.  12,686. 

Newfoundland,  a  large  island  sit- 
uated near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence,  and  separated  from 
the  coast  of  Labrador  hj  the  Strait 
of  Belleisle.  It  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  great  cod-fishery  on  its  banks 
and  along  its  shores.  Dense  fogs 
render  the  climate  particularly  un- 
pleasant. Area,  40,200  square  miles. 
Pop.  146,536. 

New  Hampshire,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  £.  by  Maine,  and 
W.  by  the  river  Connecticut,  which 
separates  it  from  Vermont.  Although 
principally  devoted  to  agriculture, 
its  trade,  manufactures,  and  fishery 
are  considerable.  Area,  9280  square 
miles.  Pop.  318,300.  Con'cord,  on 
the  Merrimac,  is  the  state-capital. 
Pop.  12,241. 

NeWhaven,  a  seaport  of  Connec- 
ticut, United  States,  situated  at  the 
head  of  Newhaven  Bay,  an  inlet  of 
Long  Island  Sound.  It  contains 
Yale  College,  a  flourishing  seminary, 
and  has  a  good  trade.  Pop.  50,840. 
—41, 18  N.  72,  67  W. 

New  Jer'sey,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the 
Atlantic,  and  on  the  other  sides  by 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Dela- 
ware. The  soil  is  various;  it  has 
thriving  manufactures.  Area,  8320 
square  miles.  Pop.  906,096.  Tren'- 
ton,  on  the  Delaware,  is  the  state- 
capital.  Pop.  22,874.  Jersey  City  has 
a  population  of  82,646. 

New  LonMon,  a  town  of  Connecti- 
cut, United  States,  on  the  Thames, 
with  considerable  trade.  Pop.  9676. 
— 41,22  N.  72,6  W. 

New  Mexico,  formerly,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  part  of  Mexico,  but  erected 
into  a  territory  of  the  United  States 
in  1860.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  Arizona;  on  the  E.  by  Texas 
and  the  Indian  Territory;  on  the 
S.  by  Texas  and  Mexico ;  and  on  the 
N.  by  Colorado.  Area,  248,063 
square  miles.  Pop.  101,682.  San'ta 
Fd  is  the  state-capital.  Population 
4766. 


New  Or'leans,  the  state-capital  of 
Louisiana,  United  States,  situated 
on  the  Mississippi,  about  106  miles 
from  its  mouth,  with  an  extensive 
foreign  trade.  It  is  built  on  low 
marshy  ground,  and  is  very  nn- 
healthy.    Pop.  191,418. 

New'port,  a  seaport  in  Rhode 
Island,  United  States,  with  a  fine 
harbour  and  considerable  trade.  It 
is  one  of  the  two  state-capitals  of 
Rhode  Island.  Pop.  14,061.-41,  80 
N.  71, 10  W. 

Mew  Pror'idence.    See  Bahamas. 

New  Westminster,  a  town  on 
the  Frazer  River,  British  Colum- 
\Ar. 

New  York,  the  most  populous  and 
most  important  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  St  Law- 
rence and  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie; 
8.  by  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey; 
and  E.  by  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connectieut.  Its  aspect  and  soil 
are  equally  various.  It  has  a  great 
extent  of  inland  navigation,  and  its 
trade  and  manufsctnras  are  flourkrti- 
ing.  Area,  47,000  square  mUes.  Pop. 
4,916,604.  AinMiny  is  the  state-oap- 
ital.    Pop.  69,422. 

New  York,  the  commercial  capital 
of  the  United  States,  situated  on  the 
S.  extremity  of  Manhattan  Island, 
at  the  mouth  (^  the  Hudson.  Many 
ot  its  public  buildings  are  elegant, 
and  it  is  distinguished  for  the  num- 
ber of  its  benevolent  and  literary  in- 
stitutions. Its  situation  and  excellent 
harbour  have  rendered  it  the  great- 
est emporium  of  the  New  World. 
Pop.l,018,622.-40,  42  N.  74,  1  W. 

Niag^ara,  River,  issues  ftx>m  Lake 
Erie,  and  £etlls  into  Lake  Ontario. 
It  is  85  miles  long;  its  breadth 
varies  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  half.  Its  cataracts  are  stu- 
pendous: the  volume  of  water  pre- 
cipitated being,  it  is  computed,  100 
millions  of  tons  per  hour.  The  fidl 
on  the  Canadian  side  is  the  Great,  or, 
as  it  is  called  fh)m  its  forming  a 
crescent,  the  Horse-shoe  Fall ;  here 
the  stream,  2100  feet  broad,  is  pre- 
cipitated over  a  height  of  160  feet. 
The  other,  on  the  United  States  side, 
is  1140  feet  wide  and  162  feet  high. 
A  cable  suspension  bridge  of  800  feet 
span  has  been  erected  on  the  river  a 
little  below  the  cataract. 

Niag'ara,  a  town  of  New  York, 
United  States,  defended  by  a  fort 
It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho 
Falls  of  Niagara.    Pop.  6832. 
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Nicarag'ua,  a  state  in  Ceatral 
America,  between  the  state  of 
Honduras  on  the  N.,  and  that  of 
Costa  Rica  on  the  S.  Area,  68,167 
aquare  miles.  Pop.  1,648,894.  Man- 
agua is  the  capital.  Population 
10,000. 

Nicarag^ua,  a  town  in  Central 
America,  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  8000. 
—11,  28  N.  85,  47  W. 

Nicarag^ua,  Lake.  See  Remarks, 
p.  312. 

Noot^a  Sound,  a  bay  of  the  W. 
coast  of  Vancouver  Island. 

Nor'folk,  a  seaport  of  Virginia, 
United  States,  on  Elizabeth  River. 
Its  trade  is  considerable.    P.  19,229. 

North-West  Territories,  a  province 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  E.  of 
British  Columbia.  Seat  of  govern- 
ment, Battleford,  at  the  Junction  of 
the  Battle  and  Saskatchewan  rivers. 

Nor'toich,  a  town  of  Connecticut, 
United  States.    Pop.  16,653. 

No'va  Sco'^tia,  a  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  connected  with 
New  Brunswick  by  a  narrow  isthmus 
16  miles  across,  and  separated  fi-om 
Cape  Breton  Island  by  the  Gut  oi 
Canso.  Although  the  soU  is  in  gen- 
eral sterile,  there  are  many  fertile 
districts.  It  has  rich  mines  of  coal 
and  iron.  Fish,  coal,  and  timber  are 
the  chief  articles  of  export.  Area, 
18,671  square  miles.    Pop.  88730O. 

OAX'ACA,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the 
same  name  on  the  Rio  Verde.  Pop. 
26,000.-17, 8  N.  97, 16  W. 

Ohi^o,  one  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  by  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie 
on  the  N. ;  by  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia on  the  E.;  by  Kentucky  on  the 
S.;  and  by  Indiana  on  the  W.  la 
point  of  beauty,  fertility,  and  climate, 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  states  of  the 
Union.  Area,  39,964  square  miles. 
Pop.  2,665,002.  Colum'bus  is  the 
state-capital.    Pop.  31,274. 

Ohi''o,  a  large  river  of  the  United 
States;  it  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Alleghany  and  the  Mononga- 
hela  at  Pittsbnrg,  and,  after  a  S.W. 
course  of  1033  miles  joins  the  Mis- 
sissippi 160  miles  below  the  influx  of 
the  Missouri. 

O'maha,  a  town  of  Nebraska,United 
States.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Missouri,  and 
forms  one  of  the  principal  stations 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  Pop. 
16,083.-41,  16  N.  96,  0  W. 


Onta'rio,  a  province  of  Canada, 
formerly  known  as  Upper  Canada. 
See  Remarks,  p.  300. 

Onta'rio,  the  most  easterly  of  the 
great  American  lakes,  is  180  miles 
in  length  by  65  in  breadth,  and  is  of 
great  depth.  It  receives  the  waters 
of  Lake  Erie  hy  the  Niagara,  and 
discharges  them  by  the  St  Lawrence. 
Steam-vessels  constantly  ply  be- 
tween the  British  and  American 
sides.  The  country  along  its  shores 
is  rich  and  well  wooded. 

Or^egon,  one  of  the  United  States, 
is  situated  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  having 
California  and  Nevada  on  the  S., 
Washington  on  the  N.,  and  Idaho  on 
the  E.  Area,  102,606  square  miles. 
Pop.  90,923.  Salem  is  the  state- 
capital.    Pop.  1139. 

Oriza^,  a  town  of  Mexico,  near 
the  volcanic  Peak  of  Orizaba.  Pop. 
12,500.-18,  26  N.  96,  36  W. 

Oftawa,  formerly  By'town,  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ridean  Canal  with  the  Ottawa. 
Pop.  21,546. 

Oftawa,  a  river  of  British  Amer- 
ica ;  it  forms  the  principal  boundary 
between  the  provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  and  enters  the  St  Lau- 
rence above  the  island  of  Montreal, 
after  a  course  of  800  miles. 

PAROtY,  or  North  Georgian  Isl- 
ands, a  group  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  to 
the  N.  of  Melville  Sound. 

Pascua''ro,  a  town  of  Mexico,  beau- 
tifully situated  near  the  E.  shore  of 
the  lake  of  the  same  name.    P.  6000. 

Paferson,  a  town  of  New  Jersey, 
United  States,  14  miles  from  New 
York ;  it  has  great  cotton  manufac- 
tures.   Pop.  33,679. 

Pennsylva'nia,  one  of  the  United 
States,  and,  next  to  New  York,  the 
most  important  in  the  Union,  is 
bounded  N.  by  New  York  and  Lake 
Erie;  E.  by  New  York  and  New 
Jersey ;  S.  by  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia ;  and  W.by  Ohio.  With 
a  soil  generally  rich,  it  abounds  in 
coal  and  iron;  while  its  trade  and 
manufactures  are  extensive  and 
flourishing.  Area,  46,000  square 
miles.  Pop.  3,619,601.  Har'risburg, 
on  the  Susquehannah,  is  the  state- 
capital.    Pop.  23,104. 

PenoVscot.a  river  of  Maine,United 
States,  which  flows  into  Penobscot 
Bay. 

Pensaco'^Ia,  a  seaport  of  Floridi^ 
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United  States,  on  a  bay  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.    Pop.  3347. 

Pe'tersburg,  a  thriving  town  of 
Virginia,  United  States,  on  the  Ap- 
pomatox.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
strongly  fortified  places  held  by  the 
Confederates,  and  was  several  times 
attacked  by  the  Federals  under 
General  Grant  and  others,  who  were 
always  repulsed  with  great  loss, 
until  the  decisive  battle  of  April  1,  2, 
1865,  when  the  Confederates,  under 
General  Lee,  were,  after  a  severe  and 
bloody  contest,  defeated  by  Grant's 
army,  which  entered  Petersburg  and 
Richmond  the  next  day.  The  fall 
of  these  two  most  important  strong- 
holds was  soon  followed  by  the  total 
collapse  of  the  rebellion.  P.  18,950. 
-37, 13  N.  77,  20  W. 

Philadelphia,  the  principal  city  of 
Pennsylvania,  United  States,  situ- 
ated on  the  Delaware,  near  Its  junc- 
tion with  the  Schuylkill,  120  miles 
firom  the  Atlantic.  It  has  a  flourish- 
ing university,  and  several  literary 
and  scientific  institutions.  Pop. 
817,448.-89,  67  N.  75, 10  W. 

Pictou',  a  seaport  of  Nova  Scotia, 
on  its  N.  coast,  with  a  safe  and  capa- 
cious harbour.  It  has  a'thriving  trade 
in  timber,  coal,  and  fish.  Pop.  3200. 

Pltts'burg,  a  flourishing  town  of 
Pennsylvania,  United  States,  situ 
ated  at  the  point  where  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Monongahela  unite  in 
torming  the  Ohio.  It  has  large  iron- 
works and  other  manufactures.  Pop. 
86,076.-40,  28  N.  80,  0  W. 

Platt«,  or  Nebraska,  a  river  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  its  source 
near  that  of  the  Arkansas,  and,  flow- 
ing eastward,  joins  the  Missouri,  after 
a  course  of  about  600  miles. 

Plym'outh,  the  earliest  settled  sea- 
port of  Massachusetts,  United  States, 
with  considerable  trade.  Pop.  6238. 
—41,  58  N.  70,  40  W.  ^      ,  , 

Pontchartrain',  Lake,  in  Louisi- 
ana. United  States;  it  is45  miles  long 
and  20  broad,  and  communicates  both 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  with 
the  Mississippi. 

Port  Hope,  a  town  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
N.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,    P.  5114. 

Portland,  the  principal  city  and 
seaport  of  Maine,  United  States,  on 
Casoo  Bay.  Its  foreign  trade  is  con- 
siderable. Pop.  31,413.-48,  89  N. 
70, 115  W. 

Port  of  Spain.  See  Trinidad,  Isl- 
and of. 


Port  Republicain,  or  Port-au- 
Prince,  the  former  capital  of  the 
western  division  of  Hayti,  at  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Gonaives.  Pop. 
21,000.-18,  35  N.  72,  18  W. 

Port  Royal,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
the  Island  of  Jamaica.  It  is  a  sta- 
tion for  ships  of  war,  and  contains  an 
arsenal  and  a  dockyard.  Pop.  15,000. 
—17,  56  N.  76,  51  W. 

Por'to  Ri'co  (Span.  Puerto  Rico), 
one  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  West 
Indies,  belonging  to  Spain,  lies  to  the 
E.  of  Hayti.  Its  length  is  100  miles ; 
its  breadth,  40  miles.  It  is  very  fer- 
tile, has  fine  woods  and  pastures,  and 
is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce.  Pop.  583,308.  San  Ju'an,  on 
the  N.  coast,  is  the  capital.  Pop. 
15,367.-18,  29  N.  66,  6  W. 

Ports'mouth,  a  city  and  seaport 
of  New  Hampshire,  United  States, 
strongly  fortified,  with  an  excellent 
harbour.  Pop.  10,492.-43,  4  N.  70, 
45  W. 

Poto'mac,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  rises  in  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and,  after  forming  the 
boundary  between  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  flows  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Poy'ai*,  a  district  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, on  the  Honduras  or  Mosquito 
coast. 

Prince  Ed'ward  Island,  a  British 
colony,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
separated  from  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  by  Northumberland 
Strait.  It  is  about  135  miles  in  length 
by  18  in  mean  breadth.  It  is  deeply 
indented  by  bays,  and  is  favourably 
situated  both  for  agriculture  and  for 
fisheries.  Area,  2173  square  miles. 
Pop.  94,021.  Char^ottetown  is  the 
capital.    Pop.  7500. 

Prince  of  Wales,  Cape,  the  western 
extremity  of  North  America,  sepa- 
rated by  Behring  Strait  from  East 
Cape  in  Asia.— 66, 0  N.  167,  59  W. 

Prince  Reagent  Inlet,  British 
America,  connecting  Barrow  Strait 
with  Boothia  Gulf. 

Prince  William  Sound,  a  gulf  of 
the  Pacific,  on  the  N.W.  coast. 

Prov'idence,  a  flourishing  seaport, 
one  of  the  two  state-capitals  of  Rhode 
Island,  United  States,  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  Pop.  68,904.-41,  50  N.  71, 
22  W. 

Puebia,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the  cai>- 
ital  of  the  department  of  the  same 
name.  Pop.  85,000.-19,  3  N.  98, 
4W. 
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Puer'to  Prin'clpfe,  a  town  of  Cuba, 
the  capital  of  the  central  province  of 
the  island.  Pop.  30,685.— 21,  U  N. 
77,  SO  W. 

QUEB£C^  a  province  of  Canada, 
formerly  known  as  Lower  Canada. 
See  Remarks,  p.  800. 

Quebec',  the  capital  of  the  above 

Srovince,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river 
t  Lawrence,  about  400  miles  from 
Its  mouth.  It  is  very  strongly  for- 
tified, and  has  an  extensive  trade. 
In  1759,  It  was  taken  from  the 
French  by  the  British  under  General 
Wolfe,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory. Pop.  59,699.-46,49  N.  71, 13  W. 

Queen  Charlotte  Island,  a  Brit- 
ish  island  on  the  N.W.  coast,  about 
150  miles  in  length  and  60  miles 
broad.    It  is  hilly  and  well  wooded. 

Quereta'ro,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the 
same  name,  noted  for  the  beauty  of 
its  edifices  and  its  manufisictures  of 
woollen  cloth.  It  was  here  that  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  was  shot,  on 
19th  June  1867.  Pop.  29,702.-20, 36 
N.  100, 10  W. 

RACE,  Cape,  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  Newfoundland.— 46,  30  N.  64, 5  W. 

Rae,  Cape,  the  S.W.  extremityof 
Newfoundland,— 47,  30  N.  59, 30  W. 

Readying,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania, 
United  States,  on  the  Schuylkill, 
with  considerable  trade  and  manu- 
fkctiures.    Fop.  33,930. 

Red  River,  or  Ri'o  Rox'o,  rises 
near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  New 
Mexico,  and,  after  a  S.E.  course  of 
1500  miles  Joins  the  Mississippi  about 
240  miles  above  New  Orleans. — Also 
a  river  which  rises  in  Minnesota, 
in  the  United  States,  and,  flowing 
northwards,  falls  into  Lake  Winni- 
peg, in  British  America. 

RAode  Island,  one  of  the  United 
States,  the  smallest  in  the  Union, 
between  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  celebrated  for  its 
orchards  and  dairy  produce.  Area, 
1306  square  miles.  Pop.  217,353. 
Providence  and  Newport  are  the 
state-capitals.  Pop.  of  Providence, 
68,904;  of  Newport,  14,081. 

Rich^'roond,  the  picturesquely 
placed  capital  of  Virginia,  United 
States,  on  James  River,  about  150 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was  the 
seat  of  the  Confederate  government 
during  the  late  civil  war.  Pop. 
51,180.-37,  32  N.  77,  23  W. 

RIdcau  (Rido')  Canal,  in  Ontario, 
Canada,  extendmg  from  Kingston, 


on  Lake  Ontario,  to  the  Ottawa,  a 
distance  of  182  miles. 

Ri'o  Colora'do,  a  river  which  rises 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  after 
a  S.W.  course  of  700  miles,  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  California.— A  river 
of  Texas,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  flows  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Ri'o  Grande  del  Nor'te,  a  river 
which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and,  flowing  S.E.,  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  Mexico  and  Texas,  and 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Roch'ester,  a  flourishing  city  of 
New  York,  United  States,  on  the  Erie 
Canal,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Genesee, 
with  a  great  trade  in  wheat  and  flour. 
Pop.  62,386.-43,  8  N.  77,  51  W. 

Rock'y  Mountains.  See  Remarks, 
p.  306. 

S  A'BA,a  Dutch  West  India  Island, 
N.W.  of  St  EustaUus.    Pop.  1809. 

Sa'ble,  Cape,  the  S.W.  point  of 
Nova  Scotia.— 43, 24  N.  66, 3  W.  See 
Tancea  Point  or  Cape  Sable. 

Sacramen'to,  a  dty  of  the  state  of 
California,  on  the  river  Sacramento. 
Pop.  16,283. 

Sack''ett's  Harbour,  a  town  of  New 
York,  United  States,  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario,  strongly  fortified. 
Pop.  713.-43,  65  N.  76,  30  W. 

St  Au'gustine,  a  seaport  of  Flor- 
ida.   Pop.  1717.— 29,  51 N.  81, 30  W. 

St  Barthdomew,  one  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  belonging  to  France, 
24  miles  in  circuit.  Pop.  2896.  Gus- 
ta'via  is  the  capital.    Pop.  908. 

St  Cath^'arine's,  a  town  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  situated  on  the  Welland 
Canal,  celebrated  for  its  medicinal 
waters.    Pop.  7864. 

St  CAris'topher  or  St  Kitts,  one  of 
the  British  West  India  Islands,  72 
miles  in  circuit.  Its  principal  ex- 
ports are  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum. 
Area,  with  Angulla,103  square  miles. 
Pop.  28,169.  Bass«terr«'  is  the  capi- 
tal.   Pop.  6500.-17, 17  N.  62,  48  W. 

St  Croia/,  a  river  separating  New 
Brunswick  from  the  United  States. 
Also,  one  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
belonging  to  Denmark.   Pop.  42,000. 

St  Domin'go,  Island  of.  See  Hayti. 

St  Domin'go,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
the  above  island,  the  capital  of  the 
eastern  division,  on  its  S.E.  coast. 
Pop.  15,000.-18,  29  N.  69, 69  W. 

St  Elizas,  a  lofty  mountain  on  the 
N.W.  coast,  rising  to  the  height  of 
17,900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

St  Eusta'tius,  one  of  the  Dutch 
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West  India  Islands,  N.W.  of  St 
Christopher.  Pop.  1936.  St  Eusta- 
tius  is  the  capital. 

St  John,  one  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  belonging  to  Denmark,  12 
miles  in  circuit    P.  2560. 

St  John,  the  principal  seaport  of 
Mew-  Brunswick,  on  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St 
John,  which  has  a  course  of  nearly 
600  miles.  Pop.  52,120.-45,  15  N. 
66,  3  W. 

St  John,  the  chief  town  of  New- 
foundland, on  the  S.E.  coast.  It  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  has  a  great 
trade  in  the  cod-fishery.  Pop.  22,553. 
—47,  33  N.  52,  44  W. 

St  Kitts.    See  St  Christopher. 

St  Law'rence,  River.  See  Re- 
marks, p.  299. 

St  Law^rence,  Gulf  of,  a  large  bay 
of  the  Atlantic;  its  principal  en- 
trance, from  the  ocean,  is  between 
Cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland. 

St  Lou'^is,  the  principal  town  of 
Missouri,  United  States,  situated  on 
the  Mississippi,  18  miles  below  the 
influx  of  the  Missouri.   Pop.  310,364. 

St  Lu'cas,  a  cape  of  Mexico,  the 
southern  extremitv  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia.-22,  52  N.  i09,  50  W. 

St  Lu'^cia,  one  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  between  Martinique 
and  St  Vincent;  it  is  32  miles  long 
and  12  broad.  Pop.  31,610.  Cas^'tries 
is  the  capital.    Pop.  2400. 

St  Mar'tin,  one  of  the  West  India 
Islands.    Pop.  6366. 

St  Peter's,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  flows  into  the  Missis- 
sippi a  few  miles  below  the  Falls  of 
St  Anthony. 

St  Pierre',  the  principal  commer- 
cial town  and  seaport  of  Martinique, 
West  Indies.    Pop.  23,000. 

St  Salvador  or  Guanaha'ni  Island. 
See  Bahamas. 

St  TAom'as,  one  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  belonging  to  Denmark.  Pop. 
13,000.  St  Thomas  is  the  capital. 
Pop.  10,000. 

St  Vincent,  one  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  18  miles  long 
and  11  broad.  Area,  130  square 
miles.  Pop.  35,688.  Kings'ton  is 
the  capital.    Pop.  7000. 

Saint«s,  three  small  French  West 
India  Islands,  between  Guadeloupe 
and  Dominica.    Pop.  1160. 

Sa'leni,  a  flourishing  seaport  of 
Massachusetts,  United  States.  Pop. 
24,117.-42,  31  N.  70,  64  W.  Also 
the  capital  of  Oregon.    Fop.  1189. 


Saltillo,  a  city  of  Mexico,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Conahuila. 
Pop.  19,898. 

Salt  Lake  City,  in  Utah  Territory, 
United  States;  it  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Mormons  or  Latter-Day 
Saints.    Pop.  12,815. 

Salvador,  San,  a  state  in  Central 
America,  between  the  states  of  Gua- 
temala and  Nicaragua.  Area,  7335 
square  miles.  Pop.  600,000. — New 
San  Salvador,  on  a  plateau  2000  feet 
high,  is  now  the  capital,  the  old 
capital  having  been  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1854. 

San  Bias,  a  seaport  of  Mexico,  on 
an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  San- 
tiago, in  the  Pacific.  Pop.  3000.— 21, 
32  N.  105, 15  W. 

San  Francis'co,  a  seaport  of  the 
state  of  California,  on  an  extensive 
bay.  P.  301,000.-37, 47  N.  122, 24  Y- 

San  Jo's6,  a  city  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, the  capital  of  the  state  of  Costa 
Rica.  Pop.  25,000.  Also  a  town  of 
the  state  of  California. 

San  Ju^an  Bautis'ta,  a  town  of 
Mexico,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Tabasco.    Pop.  8000. 

San  Ju'an.    See  Porto  Rico. 

San  Ju'an,  a  river  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, forming  the  outlet  of  the  waters 
of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragnia  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea  at  Port  San  Juan. 

San  Lu^s  Poto'si,  a  city  of  Mexico, 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  the 
same  name.    Pop.  53,000. 

San'dy-Hook,  a  sandy  beach  or 
peninsula  of  New  Jersey,  United 
States,  7  miles  S.W.  of  Long  Island. 

San'ta  Cruz,  or  St  Croix  (CroaW), 
one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  West 
Indies, belonging  to  Denmark;  it  Is 
20  miles  long  and  6  broad.  Pop. 
42,000.  Chris'tianstadt  is  the  capital. 
Pop.  6000. 

San'ta  F6,  the  capiUl  of  New 
Mexico,  United  States.    Pop.  4765. 

Santia'go,  a  seaport  of  Cuba,  on 
the  S.E.  side  of  the  island.   P.  86,762. 

Saskatch'ewan,  a  river  of  British 
N.Americ^,  rises  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  &Ils  into  Lake  Winnipeg. 

Savan'naA,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  forming  the  boundary  be< 
tween  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
and  falling  into  the  Atlantic. 

Savan'naA,  the  principal  seaport 
of  Georgia,  United  States,  on  the 
Savannah.    Pop.  28,235. 

Scran'ton,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania, 
United  States,  on  the  Lackawanna 
River.    Pop.  86,000. 
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Sit'ka  or  New  Archangel,  cap.  of 
U.S.  territory  of  Alaska.    P.  1000. 

Sono'ra,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  same  name.    Pop.  6000. 

Spanish  Town,  a  town  of  cfamaica, 
and  formerly  the  seat  of  government. 
Pop.  6000. 

Springfield;  a  town  of  Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.,  on  the  Connecticut 
Pop.  26,703. 

Sta'ten  Island,  belonging  to  New 
York,  United  States,  14  miles  long 
and  5  broad,  and  divided  from  Long 
Island  by  the  Narrows  Strait. 

Supe'rior,  Lake,  the  largest  of  the 
great  American  lakes,  and  the  great- 
est body  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe. 
Its  length  is  355  miles,  its  breadth 
160  miles;  its  mean  depth  is  988 
feet ;  its  surf  jtce  is  630  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  has  numerous 
islands;  it  receives  220  rivers  and 
streams,  and  discharges  its  waters  by 
St  Mary  Strait  into  Lake  Huron. 

Susquehan'naA,  a  river  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  its  source 
fai  Lake  Otsego,  flows  through  Penn- 
sylvania, and  enters  the  head  of 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Syr'acuse,  a  town  of  New  York, 
United  States,  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  salt.    Pop.  43,061. 

TAMPITO,  a  seaport  of  Mexico, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Pop.  15,000. 
—22, 15  N.  97, 52  W. 

Tan'cha,  Point,  or  Cape  SaTjle, 
the  southern  extremity  of  Florida, 
United  States.— 25,  5  N.  81, 8  W. 

Taun'^ton,  a  manufacturing  town 
of  Massachusetts,  United  States,  on 
the  Taunton.    Pop.  18,629. 

Ten^nessee,  one  of  ^e  United 
States,  bounded  N.  by  Kentucky  and 
Virginia;  W.  by  Arkansas  and 
Missouri;  S.  by  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, and  Georgia;  and  £.  by 
North  Carolina.  It  is  distinguished 
for  its  fertility  and  picturesque 
scenery.  Area,  45,600  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,258,373.  Nash'ville,  on  the 
Cumberland  River,  is  the  state- 
capital.    Pop.  25,865. 

Ten'nessee,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Hol- 
Bton  and  the  Clhich,  near  Knoxville ; 
after  a  circuitous  course  it  joins  the 
Ohio,  50  miles  above  the  confluence 
of  that  river  with  the  Mississippi. 

Tep'^ic,  a  town  of  Mexico,  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  25  miles  E.  of 
San  Bias.    Pop.  10,000. 

Tex^as,  formerly  a  province  of 
Mexico,  and  an  independent  state 


from  1836  to  1845,  whea  it  was  annex- 
ed to  the  U.S.,  and  admitted  into  the 
Union.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  New 
Mexico  and  theRioGrandedel  Norte; 
N.by  Indian  Territory, and  S.  by  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Area,  237,504  sq.  m.  P. 
810,218.  Aus'tin,on  theKio  Colorado, 
is  the  state-capital.    P.  4428. 

Tezcu'co,  a  city  of  Mexico,  on  a 
plain  £.  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  9000. 

Three  Rir'ers,  a  town  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  St  Maurice  and  tlie  St  Lawrence. 
Pop.  8414. 

Tlascara,  a  town  of  Mexico,  capital 
of  the  department  of  the  same  name, 
once  a  populous  and  important  city. 
Pop.  5000. 

Toba'go,  a  British  West  India 
Island,  N.E.  of  Trinidad,  28  miles 
long  and  7  broad.  Area,  97  square 
miles.  Pop.  17,054.  Scarl)orough 
is  the  capital.    Pop.  3000. 

TopeOca,  the  capital  of  Kansas, 
United  States,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Kansas  river,  and  on  the  Union 
Paciflc  Railway.    Pop.  5790. 

Toron''to,  a  city  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
situated  near  the  head  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio, 184  miles  above  Kingston,  with 
an  excellent  harbour.  Pop.  66,01^. 
—43,  89  N.  79,  36  W. 

Torto^,  one  of  the  Virgin  Isles, 
West  Indies,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain;  it  is  12  mUes  long  and  4 
broad.    Pop.  8600. 

Trinidad',  with  the  exception  of 
Jamaica,  the  largest  of  the  British 
West  India  Is^nds,  being  60  miles 
long  by  34  miles  broad.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  of  S.  Amer- 
ica by  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  fertility,  scenery, 
and  magnificent  forests.  Area^  1754 
square  miles.  Pop.  109,63&  Port  of 
Spain,  on  the  W.  coast,  is  the  capital. 
Pop.  11,693.-10,  38  N.  61,  32  W. 

Trinidad',  a  seaport  of  Cuba,  on  the 
S.  coast  of  the  island.    Pop.  14,436. 

Troy,  a  flourishing  town  of  New 
York,  United  States,  on  the  Hudson. 
6  miles  above  Albany.    Pop.  46,466. 

U'TAH,  erected  into  a  territory  of 
the  United  States  in  1850,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Idaho  and  Wyoming ; 
on  the  W.  by  Nevada;  on  the  8.  by 
Arizona;  and  ou  the  £.  by  Wyoming 
and  Colorado.  Area,  128,836  square 
miles.  Pop.  86,786.  Salt  Lake  City 
is  the  capital.    Pop.  12,816. 

U'tica,  a  flourishing  town  of  New 
York,  United  States,  on  the  MobAwk, 
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«rhere  the  Erie  Canal  joins  that  river. 
Pop.  28,804.-43,  6  N.  75,  21  W. 

VAL'LADOLID,  a  town  of  Yuca- 
tan.   Pop.  about  16,000. 

Vancouv'er  Island,  a  British  set- 
tlement on  the  N.W.  coast.  It  is 
270  miles  long  and  76  broad,  covered 
with  immense  woods.  Estimated 
area,  16,000  square  miles.  Victoria 
is  the  capital. 

Ve'ra  Cruz,  the  principal  seaport 
of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Pop.  8228. 

Ver'montjOneof  the  United  States, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  New  York ; 
on  the  E.  by  New  Hampshire;  on 
the  S.  by  Massachusetts ;  and  on  the 
N.  by  Canada.  The  centre  is  tra- 
versed by  parallel  ranges  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  which  enclose 
many  fertile  valleys.  Area,  10,212 
square  miles.  Pop.  330,631.  Mont- 
pel'ier  is  the  state-capital.  Pop. 
3023. 

VicksTjurg,  a  city  and  port  of 
entry,  Mississippi,  United  States,  is 
situated  on  the  Mississippi,  40C 
miles  above  New  Orleans.  P.  12,443 

Victo'ria,  a  town  near  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  Vancouver  Island,  capital 
of  the  province  of  British  Colambia. 

Virgin''ia,oneof  the  United  States, 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  all 
the  southern  states,  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land; on  the  E.  by  Maryland,  the 
Bay  of  Chesapeake,  and  the  Atlantic ; 
on  the  S.  by  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee; and  on  the  W.  by  Kentucky 
and  Ohio.  It  is  traversed  by  ranges 
of  the  Alleghauies.  The  soil  is  vari- 
ous, but  excellently  adapted  for  agri- 
culture. Area,  61,362  square  miles. 
Pop.1,667,177.  Rich'mond  is  the  capi- 
tal. Pop.  61,180.  In  1862,  the  author- 
ities of  Virginia  having  declared  for 
secession,  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  which  still  adhered  to  the  cen- 
tral government,  was  erected  into  a 
separate  state,  and  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1863,  under  the  name  of 
Western  Virginia.  The  capital  is 
Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio. 

Vir^gin  Isles,  a  numerous  group  in 
the  West  Indies,  to  the  E.  of  Porto 
Rico.  Pop.  62,000.  Those  in  the  pos- 
session of  Britain  are  Tortola,  Virgin 
Qorda,  Anegada,  etc.  Area,  144 
square  miles.    Pop.  6615. 

WA'BASH,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  rises  on  the  W.  border 
of  Ohio,  separates  Indiana  from  Illi- 


nois, and  joins  the  Ohio  100  m.  above 
its  junction  with  the  Mississippi. 

Wash'ington,  the  capital  of  the 
United  States,  situated  in  the  district 
of  Columbia,  on  the  Potcmac,  about 
120  miles  from  its  junction  with 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Pop.  109,199.— 
Also  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  N.  by  British  America;  E. 
by  Idaho;  S.  by  Oregon;  and  W. 
by  the  Pacific.  Area,  176,141  sq.  m. 
P.  23,965.  Olym'pia  is  the  capital 
of  the  territory.    Pop.  1203. 

Wel'land  Canal,  in  Ontario,  Can- 
ad  a,  connects  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

Wheering,  the  cap.  of  W.  Vir- 
ginia, U.S.,  on  the  Ohio.  Pop.  19,280. 

WU'mington,  the  chief  town  of 
Delaware,  U.S.    Pop.  30^41. 

Win'^nipeg,  a  large  lake  of  British 
America,  N.W.  of  Lake  Superior. 
Length, 240 miles;  breadth, 66 miles. 

Win'nipeg,  the  capital  of  Mani- 
toba, Canada,  near  Fort  Garry. 

Wiscon'sin,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Superior 
and  Michigan;  E.  by  Lake  Michi- 
gan ;  S.  by  Illinois ;  and  W.  by  Min- 
nesota and  Iowa.  The  soil  is  fertile 
and  abounds  in  valuable  minerals. 
Area,  63,924  square  miles.  Pop. 
1,066,163.  Madison  is  the  state- 
capital.    Pop.  9176. 

Worcester  (Woos'ter),  a  city  of 
Massachusetts,  United  States,  38 
miles  S.W.  of  Boston.    Pop.  41,105. 

Wyo'ming,  a  territory  of  the 
U.S.,  bounded  N. by  Montana ;  E.  by 
Dakotah  and  Nebraska;  S.  by  Color- 
ado and  Utah;  and  W.  by  Idaho. 
Cheyenne  is  the  capital. 

XALAPA,  or  Jalapa  (Hala^pa),  a 
dty  of  Mexico,  60  miles  W.N. W.  of 
Vera  Cruz.    Pop.  12,000. 

YAR'MOUTH,  a  seaport  of  Nova 
Scotia,  on  the  W.  coast.    Pop.  3500. 

York  Fort,  the  most  important 
station  or  factory  of  the  Hadson 
Bay  Company,  on  the  W.  shore  of 
Hudson  Bay,  district  of  Kewatin. 

Yu'^catan,  a  peninsula  belongii^  to 
Mexico,  projecting  360  miles  {h>m 
the  continent  between  the  Qulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
separated  from  the  island  of  Cuba  by 
a  channel  120  miles  broad.  Aiefl, 
79,600  square  miles.    Pop.  668,623. 

ZACATE'CAS,  a  city  of  Mexico, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Zacate- 
cas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rich 
silver-minea.    Pop.  26,000. 

Zanes'^ville,  a  manufocturing  town 
of  Ohio,  United  States.    Pop.  lOyOll. 
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Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  W.  by  Costa  Rica 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean;  S.  by  the  Southern  Ocean;  E. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  about 
6,500,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is  supposed  to  be 
about  26,694,933. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

United    States    of  |  UQ^j^yjA,  Popayan,  Panama,  Cartagena. 

Venezuela Caraccas,  La  Guayra,  Maracaybo,  Cumana. 

Ecuador Quito,  Guayaquil,  (JuenQa. 

Guiana Geoeoe  Town,  Paramaribo,  Cayenne. 

Brazil Rio  Janeibo,  Bahia,   Pemambuco,  Maran- 

ham. 

Peru Lima,  Callao,  Cuico,   Guamanga,  Arequipa. 

Bolivia Chuqdisaca,  La  Paz,  Potosi,  Cochabamba. 

Paraguay Asuncion. 

public!?t"piau} »«"="<«  A"^«'  Co'dova,  Mendoza. 

Chili Santiago,  Valparaiso,  Ooquimbo. 

Patagonia Port  St  Julian. 

Falkland  Islands Stanley. 

Capes. — St  Roque,  Frio,  St  Maria,  St  Antonio,  Horn. 

Gulfs,  Bays,  and  Straits. — Gulf  of  Darien,  Gulf  of 
Venezuela  or  Maracaybo,  Gulf  of  Paria,  the  estuary  of  the 
Amazon  or  Maranon,  Rio  Para,  Bay  of  All  Saints,  the 
estuary  of  the  La  Plata,  Gulf  of  San  Matias,  Gulf  of  St 
George,  Strait  of  Magellan,  Strait  of  Le  Maire,  Gulf  of 
Penas,  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  Bay  of  Panama. 

Isthmus. — Panama  or  Darien. 

Mountains. — Andes  or  Cordilleras,  Parim^  Mountains, 
Mountains  of  Brazil. 

Lakes. — Maracaybo,  Titicaca. 

Rivers.  —  Amazon  or  Maranon,  La  Plata,  Orinoco, 
Magdalena,  Essequibo,  Para  or  Tocantins,  San  Francisco, 
Colorado,  Madeira,  Rio  Negro,  Paraguay,  Parana,  Uruguay. 

Islands. — Margarita,  Pearl  Islands,  Galapagos  Islands, 
Marajo  or  Joannes,  Juan  Fernandez,  Chilo^,  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  Staten  Island,  Falkland  Islands,  South  Geoi^gia, 
South  Orkney,  South  Shetland. 
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KBMARKS. 

South  America  extends  from  11°  20'  N.  to  66°  S.  lai,  and 
from  35*  to  83**  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  is  about 
4500  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  fromE.  to  W.,  about  3000  miles. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  features  of  nature  bolder  or 
more  marked  than  in  South  America.  Its  mountains,  its  rivers, 
and  its  plains,  are  on  a  scale  of  unusual  magnificence.  The 
gigantic  Andes  are  the  longest  unbroken  range  of  lofty  sum- 
mits on  the  globe.  They  extend  for  more  than  4000  miles, 
from  the  Strait  of  Magellan  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  rise 
far  above  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  enclosing  table-lands 
whose  general  elevation  is  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
Gotopaxi,  one  of  the  loftiest,  and  the  most  dreaded  of  all  the 
volcanoes  of  the  Andes,  is  described  by  Humboldt  as  a  perfect 
cone,  covered  to  an  enormous  depth  with  snow,  which  shines 
with  a  dazzling  splendour  at  sunset.  Chimborazo,  whose  sum- 
mit is  21,440  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  the  loftiest  of  the  Andes ;  but  it  is  now  known 
to  be  lower  than  the  peaks  of  Aconcagua,  23,910,  Sahama, 
22,350,  Parinacota,  22,030,  Gualateiri,  21,960,  and  Pomarape, 
21,700  feet. 

The  mountains  and  table-lands  of  Tibet  may  surpass  those 
of  South  America;  but  its  streams  are  unrivalled.  The  Andes 
contain  the  sources  of  the  two  greatest  rivers  in  the  world. 
The  Amazon,  Maranon,  or  Orellana,  which  is  navigable  for 
above  2000  miles,  is  composed  of  the  united  waters  of  the 
Ucayali  and  Tunguragua;  and  is  swelled  in  its  course  by 
numerous  affluents,  which  are  in  themselves  majestic  rivers. 
It  rolls  nearly  eastward  through  a  space  of  about  4000  miles, 
expanding,  before  it  reaches  the  Atlantic,  under  the  equator, 
into  an  estuary  180  miles  wide.  Next  to  it  in  magnitude  is 
the  La  Plata,  formed  by  the  union  of  several  large  streams,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  the  Parana  and  the  Paraguay. 
At  Buenos  Ayres,  200  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  about  30  miles 
broad;  and,  after  a  southerly  course  of  nearly  2350  miles,  it 
pours  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic  by  a  magnificent  estuary, 
150  miles  wide.  The  Orinoco,  a  much  smaller  stream,  issues 
from  a  small  lake  in  the  Parimd  Mountains,  and,  after  winding 
round  them,  pursues  a  northerly  direction.  It  is  increased  by 
many  tributaries,  when,  bending  eastward,  it  rolls  along  with 
gi.At  force  and  rapidi^,  until  it  enters  the  Atlantic  to  the 
south  of  Trinidad,  by  about  fifty  channels,  after  a  coarse  of  1480 
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miles.  It  is  naYigable  for  about  1000  miles  ijx>m  its  moath, 
and  in  the  begimiiiig  of  its  coarse  forms  a  remarkable  commimi- 
cation  by  the  Cassiquiari  with  the  Rio  Negro,  a  tributary  of 
the  Amazon. 

In  South  America  the  climate  yaries  with  the  elevation  no 
less  than  with  the  latitude.  Under  the  equator  the  lower  limit 
of  perpetual  snow  is  at  the  height  of  15,800  feet  The  vegeta- 
ble productions  of  different  regions  of  the  globe  are  found  in 
regular  succession,  as  the  traveller  ascends  from  the  level  of 
the  ocean  to  the  sunmiit  of  the  Andes.  Between  the  tropics, 
cassava,  cocoa,  maize,  plantains,  indigo,  sugar,  cotton,  and  cof- 
fee are  cultivated  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  firora 
3000  to  5000  feet.  There,  too,  oranges,  pine-apples,  and  other 
delicate  fruits,  grow  luxuriantly. 

Great  fertility  is  the  general  character  of  the  soil  in  South 
America,  and  its  magnificent  rivers  and  manifold  internal  re- 
sources would  appear  to  mark  it  out  as  capable  of  sustaining  a 
vast  population.  Under  the  thraldom  of  the  old  governments 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  colonists  seemed  scarcely  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  their  situation ;  and  since  they  succeeded 
in  establishing  free  governments,  endless  and  violent  contests 
among  themselves  have  prevented  them  from  making  much 
progress. 

South  America  is  rich  in  minerals.  Gold  is  found  in  Colom- 
bia, Bolivia,  £cuador,  Peru,  Chili,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
Brazil.  Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  abound  in  Brazil. 
The  silver-mines  of  Peru  are  very  rich,  and  Chili  has  mines 
of  silver,  lead,  sulphur,  and  copper.  There  are  mines  of  iron, 
sulphur,  antimony,  tin,  lead,  copper,  and  quicksilver,  in  Brazil ; 
but  the  pursuit  of  the  precious  metals  appears  to  have  diverted 
attention  from  other  mining  speculations. 

On  13th  August  1868,  a  most  disastrous  earthquake  oc- 
curred in  South  America,  principally  in  Peru  and  Ecuador, 
destroying  whole  towns,  and  causing  great  loss  of  life. 

EXEBCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  South  America?  What  is  its  area 
in  square  miles  ?  What  is  the  estimated  amount  of  its  population  ? 
Name  its  divisions.  What  are  the  chief  towns  of  Colombia  ?  of 
Venezuehi?  of  Ecuador?  of  Guiana?  of  Brazil?  of  Peru?  of 
Bolivia?  of  Paraguay?  of  the  Argentine  Republic  ?  of  Chili?  of 
Patagonia  ?  of  the  Falkland  Islands  ?  What  are  the  principal  capes 
of  South  America?  What  are  its  gulfe,  bajrs,  and  straits  ?  Mention 
its  isthmus.    Name  its  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  and  islands. 
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Between  what  degrees  of  latitade  and  longitude  does  South 
America  extend?  What  are  its  len^  and  breadth  ?  What  is  the 
character  of  its  pliysical  features  ?  What  is  remarkable  about  the 
Andes?  What  is  their  extent?  What  is  the  height  of  the  table- 
lands which  they  enelose?  Describe  Cotopaxi.  What  are  the 
heights  of  Chimborazo  and  Aconcagua  ?  In  wnat  is  South  America 
unrivalled  ?  Which  is  the  greatest  of  its  rivers  ?  Of  what  streams 
is  it  composed  ?  What  is  tiie  length  of  its  course,  and  its  width 
before  reaching  the  Atlantic?  What  is  the  next  river  in  magni- 
tude ?  What  are  the  most  important  of  the  streams  which  unite 
to  form  it?  What  is  its  width  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  at  its  mouth? 
What  river  is  next  to  these  in  magnitude?  Wliere  does  it  rise? 
How  is  it  connected  with  the  Amazon?  What  is  the  length  of  its 
course? 

With  what  does  the  climate  of  South  America  vary?  What  is 
the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow  under  the  equator?  What  plants 
are  cultivated  between  the  tropics  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to 
the  height  of  from  3000  to  5000  feet?  What  is  the  general  char- 
acter of  ^e  soil  in  South  America?  By  what  circumstances  does 
it  seem  to  be  marked  out  as  capable  of  sustaining  a  vast  popula- 
tion ?  Wliat  has  prev^ited  the  colonists  from  availing  themselves 
of  their  advant^es  ?  In  what  states  of  South  America  are  gold- 
mines found?  Where  are  diamonds  abundant?  What  rich  mines 
are  found  in  Peru?  What  are  the  principal  mines  in  Chili? 
Name  the  states  which  suffered  most  from  the  earthquake  in  1868. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOMBIA 

Are  bounded  W.  by  Costa  Rica  and  the  Faeific  Ocean ;  N. 
by  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Venezuela ;  E.  by  Venezuela ; 
S.  by  Brazil)  Ecuador,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  area 
is  about  515,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is  about 
3,000,000. 

states.  Chief  Towns. 

Panama. Panama,  David,  Chagres,  AspinwaU. 

Bolivar Cartagena. 

Magdalena Santa  Martha. 

Santander Pamplona. 

Antioquia • Antioquia,  Medellin. 

Boyaca • Tunja,  Sooorro. 

Cundinamarca Bogota,  or  Santa  Fs  db  Booota^. 

Cauca Popayan. 

Tolima Purificacion. 

Islands. — ^Pearl  Islands,  Coiba. 
Isthmus. — Darien  or  Panama. 
Capes. — Mala,  Corrientes. 
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Bays  and  Gulp.— Gulf  of  Darien,  Bay  of  Panama,  Bay 
of  Choco. 
River. — ^Magdalena. 
Mountains. — ^The  northern  termination  of  the  Andes. 

REMARKS. 

The  United  States  of  Colombia  extend  from  2°  S.  lat.  to 
12*'20'N.  lat,andfrom68**to83°W.long.  Their  length,  from 
north  to  south,  is  about  1000  miles;  their  greatest  breadth, 
from  east  to  west,  is  about  1050  miles. 

The  western  portion  of  the  country  is  traversed  from  north 
to  south  by  parallel  ridges  of  the  Andes,  which  have  their 
northern  termination  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Through  the 
Talleys  between  these  ridges,  the  Magdalena  and  its  tributary 
the  Gauca  flow  northwards  to  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  climate  in  the  lower  regions  is  damp,  hot,  and  unhealthy; 
but  the  table-lands,  where  most  of  the  towns  are  placed,  have 
an  equable  and  agreeable  atmosphere.  The  numerous  forests 
yield  large  quantities  of  ebony,  mahogany,  cedar,  logwood, 
caoutchouG,  and  sarsaparilla.  The  plants  chiefly  cultiyated 
are  cotton,  indigo,  cofiee,  sugar-cane,  cacao,  cinnamon,  maize, 
and  the  plantain  (which  is  the  staple  food  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people).  There  are  numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  but  ag^- 
culture  on  the  whole  Is  in  a  very  backward  state.  Commerce 
is  more  prosperous,  and  has  received  a  considerable  impulse 
from  the  railway  lately  made  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  country  abounds  in  mineral  wealth.  It  yields  gold, 
silver,  platinum,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron.  Coal  is  found  near 
the  capital;  and  diamonds,  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  other 
precious  stones,  occur  in  several  places. 

The  more  remarkable  wild  animals  are  the  tapir^  the  jaguar, 
the  puma,  the  ant-eater,  the  sloth,  the  cayman  or  alligator,  the 
gymnotus  or  electrical  eel,  and  several  kinds  of  serpents,  some 
of  them  of  great  size. 

When  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  mother  country  in  1821,  New  Granada,  Venezuela, 
and  Ecuador,  formed  themselves  into  the  republic  of  Colombia. 
This  republic  was  dissolved  in  1832,  when  the  states  of  which 
it  had  consisted  became  independent  republics.  In  1858,  New 
Granada  was  divided  into  eight  (now  nine)  republics,  under  a 
federal  government ;  and  in  1861  the  official  designation  was 
changed  to  that  of  "The  United  States  of  Colombia."  The 
prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman-catholic. 
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EXERCISES. 

How  is  Colombia  bounded?  What  is  its  area?  What  is  its 
popnlation?  What  are  the  confederated  states  which  it  contains  ? 
What  are  their  chief  towns  ?  Where  is  the  seat  of  the  federal  gov- 
emment?  Name  the  islands  belonging  to  Colombia.  Name  the 
isthmus,  the  capes,  the  gulf,  the  bays,  the  river,  and  mountains. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  the  country 
lie  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  By  what  mountain-ridges 
is  it  traversed,  and  in  what  direction  ?  Where  do  these  mountuns 
terminate  on  the  north  ?  What  is  the  course  of  the  Magdalena 
river  ? 

What  kind  of  climate  has  Colombia?  What  are  the  chief  pro- 
ductions of  the  forests?  What  are  the  plants  chiefly  cultivated? 
What  railway  has  lately  been  made?  What  metals  are  found  in 
the  country?  Where  does  coal  occur?  Name  the  more  remarkable 
wild  animals. 

Of  what  states  did  the  old  republic  of  Colombia  consist?  When 
was  it  dissolved  ?  When  was  New  Granada  divided  into  confeder- 
ated states?  What  is  now  the  official  designation?  What  is  the 
prevailing  reli^on? 


VENEZUELA 

Is  bounded  W.  by  the  United  States  of  Colombia ;  N.  by 
the  Caribbean  Sea ;  E.  by  Guiana ;  S.  by  Brazil.  Its  area 
is  420,000  square  miles.    Its  population  is  1,784,000. 

Chief  Towns.— Caraccas,  Valencia,  Barquisimeto, 
Truxillo,  Merida,  Ciudad  Bolivar  or  Angostura. 

Island. — Margarita. 

Gulfs, — ^Venezuela  or  Maracaybo,  Paria. 

Lake. — Maracaybo.  River. — Orinoco. 

REMARKS. 

Venezuela  extends  from  V  40'  to  12°  10'  N.  lat.,  and  from 
60*"  to  Td""  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  900 
miles ;  its  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  about  800  miles. 

It  is  traversed  by  the  great  river  Orinoco,  which  flows  through 
vast  plains,  called  Uanoa^  covered  with  savannas  and  forests. 
The  climate,  like  that  of  New  Granada,  is  hot  and  unhealthy  in 
the  lowgrounds,  but  cooler  and  more  agreeable  in  the  table-lands. 
The  agricultural  products  and  wild  animals  are  nearly  the 
same  as  in  New  Granada,  but  cattle  are  more  numerous,  find- 
ing inexhaustible  pastures  in  the  Uanoa  of  the  Orinoco. 

Gold,  found  at  one  time  in  great  quantities,  no  longer  re- 
pays the  labour  of  search ;  but  mines  of  silver,  tin,  and  copper 
are  still  wrought    Asphalt  and  petroleum  abound  in  the  neigh* 
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bourhood  of  Lake  Maracaybo ;  thero  are  coal-pits  in  Reveral 
places,  and  abundance  of  rock-salt. 

Venezuela  was  long  a  Spanish  colony.  On  achieying  its  in- 
dependence in  1821,  it  joined  New  Granada  and  Ecuador  in 
forming  the  republic  of  Colombia.  In  1832,  this  state  was  dis- 
■olved,  and  Venezuela  became  an  independent  republic.  The 
seat  of  goYemment  is  at  Caraccas,  which,  like  several  other 
towns  in  the  republic,  has  frequently  suffered  from  earthquakes. 
The  Roman-catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Venezuela?  What  is  its  area?  What 
is  its  population?  What  are  its  chief  towns?  Name  its  island, 
gulfs,  lake,  and  river.  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude does  it  extend  ?     What  are  its  length  and  breadth? 

By  what  river  is  it  traversed?  What  name  is  given  to  the  plains 
through  which  that  river  flows  ?  What  is  the  climate  of  the  country  ? 
Are  cattle  numerous  ?  What  mines  are  now  wrought  ?  What  useful 
substances  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Maracaybo? 
Are  there  any  coal-pits  ? 

Of  what  European  state  was  Venezuela  long  a  colony?  Of  what 
republic  did  it  become  a  part  when  it  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
mother  country  ?  When  was  this  republic  dissolved  ?  What  did 
Venezuela  then  become?  What  is  its  capital?  What  is  the  pre- 
vailing religion  ? 


ECUADOR 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  United  States  of  Colombia ;  W.  by 
Peru  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  S.  by  Peru ;  E.  by  BraziL 
Its  area  is  300,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is  1,066,000. 

Chief  Towns. — Quito,  Guayaquil,  Cuen9a,  Riobamba. 

Islands. — Galapagos. 

Cape. — San  Francisco.         Gulp. — Guayaquil. 

Mountains. — Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi,  and  other  peaks 
of  the  Andes. 

KiYERS. — Marona,  Chambira,  and  other  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon  or  Maranon. 

KEMABXB. 

Ecuador,  or  the  Equator  (so  called  from  its  capital  lymg 
almost  under  the  fine),  extends  ftom  6*  lO'  S.  lat.  to  2**  20'  N- 
lat.,  and  from  69**  2(f  to  80**  S(f  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  east 
to  west,  is  about  800  miles ;  its  breadth,  from  north  to  south, 
about  600  miles. 
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The  western  portion  of  the  state  is  traversed  from  south  to 
north  by  the  Andes.  Among  their  more  remarkable  peaks  are 
Chimborazo,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  21,440  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  the  great  volcanoes  of  Cotopaxi,  Antisana,  and 
Pichincha,  which  are  from  16,000  to  19,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  republic  is  watered  by  the  numerous 
tributaries  of  the  Amazon  or  Maranon.  The  zoology  and  agri- 
cultural products  of  Ecuador  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
the  states  of  Colombia.  There  are  numerous  forests,  which 
supply  large  quantities  of  ebony,  mahogany,  cedar,  dye-woods, 
caoutchouc,  and  sarsaparilla ;  and  it  abounds  in  minerals,  yield- 
ing gold,  silver,  lead,  quicksilver,  and  sulphur. 

Ecuador  revolted  from  the  dominion  of  Bpain  in  1 82 1 .  Along 
with  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  it  formed  the  republic  of 
Colombia  until  1832,  when  that  state  being  dissolved,  Ecuador 
became  an  independent  republic.  Its  capital  is  Quito,  built  in 
a  ravine  on  the  side  of  Pichincha,  at  a  height  of  9542  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  has  a  delightful  climate,  but  has  often  suffered  from 
earthquakes,  like  most  other  towns  in  the  repuUic.  The  pre- 
vailing religion  is  the  Roman-catholic. 

EXEBCISES. 

How  is  Ecuador  bounded?  What  is  its  area  ?  What  is  its  pop- 
ulation? Name  its  chief  towns,  islands,  cape,  gulf,  mountains,  and 
rivers.  Whence  does  it  take  its  name?  Between  what  degrees  of 
latitude  and  longitude  does  it  lie  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ? 
By  what  mountains  is  it  traversed  in  the  west  ?  What  are  their  more 
remarkable  peaks?  By  what  streams  are  the  eastern  districts  of 
the  country  watered  ?  What  are  its  agricultural  products  ?  What 
productions  do  its  forests  yield? 

When  did  Ecuador  revolt  from  the  dominion  of  Sj^ain  ?  Of  what 
republic  did  it  then  become  a  part?  When  was  this  republic  dis- 
solved ?  What  did  Ecuador  then  become  ?  What  is  the  capital, 
and  how  is  it  placed  ?    What  is  the  prevailing  religion  ? 


GUIANA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  E.  by  Brazil  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  S.  by  Brazil ;  and  W.  by  Venezuela. 
Its  area  is  about  163,560  square  miles.  Its  population  is 
about  309,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

British  Guiana Georoe  Town,  New  Amsterdam. 

Dutch  Guiana Paramaribo,  Amsterdam. 

French  Guiana. Catenhb. 
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Mountains. — Parim^  Moantams. 
Lake. — ^Amucu. 

RiVEBS.  —  Essequibo,  Demerara,  Berbice,  Surinam, 
Maroni. 

BEMAKKS. 

The  country  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Guiana 
extends  from  0"  40'  to  9'  N.  lat.,  and  from  61"  to  61**  W.  long. 
Its  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  710  miles ;  its  breadth, 
from  north  to  south,  about  560  miles.  Formerly  the  name  had 
a  much  wider  application,  being  extended  to  the  whole  re^on 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Rio  Negro,  and 
to  the  east  of  the  Casiquiare  and  the  Orinoco.  The  greater  part 
of  this  territory  is  now  included  within  the  empire  of  Brazil 
and  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Brazilian  Guiana  and  Venezuelan  Guiana. 

The  country  to  which  the  name  of  Guiana  is  now  commonly 
restricted  is  low  and  flat  towards  the  seashore,  and  here  the 
soil  is  rich  and  fertile.  Inland  it  rises  by  a  succession  of  table- 
lands to  the  aierraa  or  mountain-ranges  which  divide  it  from 
Brazil.  The  climate  is  cooler  than  in  most  places  within  the 
tropics,  being  refreshed  by  the  trade- winds,  by  the  sea-breezes, 
and  by  the  rainy  seasons,  of  which  there  are  two  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  but  one  in  the  interior.  Vegetation  is  exceedingly 
luxuriant,  some  of  the  forest-trees  growing  to  the  height  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  plant  chiefly  cultivated  is  the 
sugar-cane;  coffee  is  also  raised  in  considerable  quantities; 
and  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  maize,  wheat,  plantains,  and  pepper 
are  grown.  Gentian  and  other  medicinal  plants  abound ;  and 
this  is  the  native  country  of  the  large  water-plant  called  the 
Victoria  Regia.  The  staple  exports  are  sugar,  rum,  molasses, 
coffee,  spices,  and  drugs. 

British  Guiana  is  the  western  and  largest,  French  Guiana 
the  eastern  and  smallest,  of  the  three  divisions  of  Guiana. 
Dutch  Guiana,  which  lies  in  the  middle,  has  an  area  of  about 
60,000  square  miles.  The  area  of  French  Guiana  is  about 
27,560  square  miles.  British  Guiana  has  an  area  of  about 
76,000  square  miles,  and  contains  three  settlements — Berbice, 
Demerara,  and  Essequibo.  Most  of  it  formerly  belonged  to 
Holland,  but  was  conquered  by  Great  Britain  in  1803.  The 
capital  is  George  Town,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Demerara. 

BXEROISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Guiana  ?    What  is  its  area  ?    What 
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to  its  population?  What  are  its  divisions?  What  are  the  chief 
towns  m  each  divitton?    Name  its  mountains,  lake,  and  riyers. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  the  oountrj 
extend?  What  are  its  len^  and  breadth?  To  what  region  did 
the  name  of  Guiana  at  one  tune  apply?  What  is  the  chmcter  of 
the  country  now  called  Guiana?  What  is  its  climate?  To  what 
height  do  some  of  its  forest-trees  grow?  What  is  the  plant  chiefly 
cultivated ?  What  other  crops  are  grown?  Of  what  great  water* 
plant  is  this  the  native  country?    What  are  the  staple  exports? 

How  is  British  Guiana  situated?  What  is  its  area?  What 
settlements  does  it  coutain?  To  what  countrjr  did  it  formerly 
bdong  ?  When  was  it  accquired  by  Great  Britain  ?  What  is  the 
capital?  What  is  the  area  of  French  Guiana?  What  is  the  area 
of  Dutch  Guiana? 

BRAZIL 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Guiana,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  E.  by  the  Atlantic; 
S.  by  Uruguay  or  Banda  Oriental ;  W.  by  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador.  Its  area 
is  3,100,000  square  miles.    Its  population  is  11,108,000. 

Chief  Towns. —  Rio  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Pemambuco, 
Para,  Maranhao  or  Maranham,  San  Paulo. 

Islands. — Caviany,    Santa     Catharina,    Marajo    or 
Joannes,  Fernando  de  Noronha,  Martin  Yaz. 

Capes.— Cape  de  Norte,  St  Roque,  St  ThomS,  Frio. 

Bats,  Gulfs,  etc. — Estuary  of  the  Amazon  or  Maranon, 
Rio  Para,  Estuary  of  the  Maranhao,  All  Saints  Bay. 

Lake. — Dos  Patos. 

Rivers. — Amazon  or  Maranon,  Tocantins,  Paranahyba, 
San  Francisco,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Mountains. — ^Mountains  of  Brazil,  Sierra  do  Espinha^o, 
Sierra  do  Mar. 

BEMABKS. 

The  empire  of  Brazil  extends  horn  33*  45'  S.  lat,  to  4*"  SO' 
N.  lat.,  and  from  84**  47'  to  72"  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  east 
to  west,  is  about  2600  miles;  its  breadth,  from  north  to  south, 
about  2450  miles. 

The  northern  and  western  portions  of  this  vast  region  are 
occupied  by  the  great  plains  which  lie  along  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon  and  the  Parana,  and  their  many  tributaries.  The 
eastern  districts  are  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  parallel 
mountain-ranges,  rising  from  5000  to  7000  feet  above  the  level 
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of  the  sea.  The  climate  is  warm,  but  in  general  healthy  and 
agreeable.  In  the  north,  and  in  the  yalley  of  the  Amazon,  the 
air  is  hot  and  moist ;  but  elsewhere,  especially  on  the  heights 
and  table-lands,  the  temperature  is  much  cooler. 

Vegetation  is  luxuriant  in  the  extreme.  No  nobler  forests 
are  to  be  found  anywhere  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon. 
ITiey  yield  endless  supplies  of  mahogany,  rosewood,  logwood, 
and  the  hard  red  wood  called  hraaa,  fix>m  which  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  country  received  its  name.  The  sugar-cane, 
the  coffee-plant,  the  cotton-plant,  tobacco,  wheat,  maize,  and 
rice  are  cultivated.  The  cassava-plant  furnishes  the  staple 
food  of  the  great  body  of  the  lower  classes;  and  a  sort  of  holly, 
indigenous  to  the  country,  supplies  a  kind  of  tea  called  matte, 
very  generally  used  by  all  classes.  Agriculture  has  made 
little  progress;  but  the  vast  Uanoa  or  natural  pastures  support 
immense  herds  of  wild  cattle,  which  are  hunted  for  tiieir 
hides.  Of  the  wild  animals,  the  more  remarkable  are  the  sloth, 
the  ant-«ater,  the  armadillo,  the  tapir,  the  alligator,  the  rattle- 
snake, the  boa-constrictor,  and  the  humming-bird.  The  great 
number  and  variety  of  insects  are  one  of  the  chief  annoyances 
of  the  country. 

The  diamond-mines  of  Brazil  are  the  most  productive  in  the 
world ;  and  other  precious  stones  are  found,  especially  ame- 
thysts and  rock-crystals.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  occur 
in  several  places. 

Commerce  is  gradually  extending,  but  manufactures  are  very 
backward.  The  chief  exports  are  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  hides, 
logwood,  hard  woods,  gums,  drugs,  and  diamonds.  There  are 
many  excellent  harbours,  and  railways  have  been  introduced. 

Brazil  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  theyear  1500,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  colonized  by  them.  It  became  indepen- 
dent in  1822,  when  the  government  was  vested  in  a  hereditary 
emperor  (sprung  from  the  royal  family  of  Portugal),  a  senate 
elected  for  life  by  the  emperor,  and  a  representative  chamber 
chosen  by  the  people.  The  Roman-catholic  religion  is  that  of 
the  state,  but  other  forms  of  worship  enjoy  partial  toleration. 
Education,  literature,  and  the  arts,  are  sadly  neglected. 

EXERCISES. 

How  is  Brazil  bounded?  What  is  its  area?  What  is  its  popu- 
lation  ?  What  are  its  chief  towns  ?  Name  its  islands,  capes,  gul  fs, 
and  estuaries.    What  lake,  rivers,  and  mountains  does  it  contain  ? 
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Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  lie?  What 
are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  the  character  of  its  northern 
and  western  districts?  What  is  the  character  of  its  eastern  dis* 
tricts  ?  What  is  its  climate  ?  What  woods  do  its  forests  supply  ? 
What  are  the  plants  chiefly  cnltirated  ?  What  plant  famishes  the 
staple  food  of  the  great  body  of  the  lower  classes  ?  What  is  matte  f 
Are  there  many  catde?  Name  the  more  remarkable  wild  animals. 
What  is  one  of  the  chief  annoyances  of  the  ooontry  ?  Are  its  dia- 
mond-mines prodnctiye?  Wnat  other  precious  stones  are  found 
in  it  ?  What  are  its  chief  metals  ?  Name  its  chief  exports.  Has 
it  ^y  railways  ? 

Wnen  and  by  whom  was  Brazil  discoyered  ?  From  what  is  it 
supposed  to  haye  taken  its  name  ?  When  did  it  become  independ- 
ent? What  k  its  form  of  goyemment?  What  is  the  religion  of 
the  state?  Is  there  any  toleration  for  other  forms  of  worship?  In. 
what  condition  are  education,  letters,  and  the  arts? 


PERU 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Ecuador ;  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  S. 
by  Boliyia ;  E.  by  Boliyia  and  Brazil.  Its  area  is  502,760 
square  miles.     Its  population  is  about  2,721,000. 

Chief  Towns. — Lima,  Cuzco,  Arequipa,  Callao. 
Bays. — ^Ferrol,  Guarmey,  Pisco,  Pisagua. 
Lake. — ^Titicaca.  Cape. — Aguja. 

RiTEBS. — Maranon,  Ucayali  and  its  tributaries. 
Mountains. — The  Andes. 

REMARKS. 

Peru  extends  firom  8*  30*  to  22**  S.  lat.,  and  from  67*  to  81' 
1 5'  W.  long.  Its  lengih,  from  south-east  to  north-west,  is  about 
1500  miles;  its  extreme  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  about  680 
miles. 

The  Andes,  traversing  the  whole  country  horn  south-east 
to  north-west,  diyide  it  into  three  regions.  The  Coast  or  West* 
em  region,  about  sixty  miles  in  width,  lying  between  the  Andes 
and  the  Pacific,  is  a  dry  and  barren  tract,  in  the  lower  portions 
of  which  rain  rarely  falls.  The  Central  or  Mountain  region,  a 
table-land  about  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  enjoying  a  cool  and 
moist  climate,  contains  most  of  the  towns  and  villages.  The 
Eastern  region  is  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Amaz<»i, 
which  flow  through  large  plains  covered  with  forests. 

The  country  has  long  been  famous  for  its  mineral  riches. 
Little  gold  is  now  found  in  it ;  but  its  mines  of  silver  and  mer- 
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cury  are  among  the  most  productive  in  the  world,  and  it  yields 
also  copper,  tin,  and  iron,  but  coal  not  being  found  smelting 
is  expensive.  Guano  is  imported  from  Peru  in  large  quantities 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  manure.  Among 
the  animals  indigenous  to  the  country  are  the  alpaca  and  llama. 
Sheep  and  cattle  were  introduced  by  the  Spanish  colonists. 
Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  are  still  imperfectly 
developed,  the  exports  being  chiefly  raw  materials,  such  as 
ores  and  metals,  furs,  skins,  hides,  wool,  guano,  bark,  cotton, 
and  cochineal. 

Peru,  when  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards  in  1630,  was,  with 
the  exception  of  Mexico,  the  most  civilized  country  in  the  New 
World.  After  its  conquest  by  Pizarro,  it  continued  to  be 
subject  to  Spain  until  1821,  when  it  declared  its  independence. 
The  executive  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  President,  chosen 
by  the  people,  once  every  four  years,  with  a  ministry  of  his 
own  appointment,  and  a  council  elected  by  the  legislature, 
which  consists  of  two  houses,  a  Senate  and  a  Representative 
Chamber.  The  Boman-Catholio  religion  is  the  only  one  either 
professed  or  tolerated. 

EXEBCISEB. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Peru  ?  What  is  its  area?  What  is 
its  population?  What  are  its  chief  towns?  Name  its  bavs,  lake, 
cape,  rivers,  and  mountains.  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude  does  it  lie  ?    What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ? 

By  what  mountains  is  the  country  traversed,  and  in  what  direo- 
tion?  What  is  the  character  of  the  Coast  or  Western  region?  Of 
the  Central  or  Mountain  region  ?  Of  the  Eastern  region?  Where 
are  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  placed? 

For  what  has  Peru  been  long  £Eimous  ?  Are  its  mines  of  silver 
and  mercury  productive?  What  other  metals  does  it  yield?  Has 
it  any  coal?  What  manure  is  exported  from  Peru  to  Great 
Britain  ?  Name  two  of  the  animals  indigenous  to  the  country.  By 
whom  were  sheep  and  cattle  introduced?  What  are  the  cmef  ex- 
ports? 

When  and  by  what  European  nations  was  Pern  first  visited? 
What  was  its  condition  then  ?  Bv  whom  was  it  conquered?  When 
did  it  become  independent?  What  is  its  form  of  government? 
What  is  the  only  religion  tolerated? 


BOLIVIA 

Is  bounded  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Peru ;  N.  by  Peru 
and  Brazil ;  E.  by  Brazil  and  Paraguay;  and  S.  by  Chili 
and  the  Argentine  Republic.  Its  area  is  estimated  at 
400,000  square  miles.     Its  population  is  2,000,000. 
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Chief  Towns. — Sucre  or  Chuquisaca,  La  Paz,  Cocha- 
bambai  Fotosi. 

Bay. — Morena.       Lakes. — ^Titicaca,  Poopochoro. 

Rivers. — Guapore  and  its  tributaries;  Desagoadero; 
Pilaya  and  its  tributaries. 

Mountains. — The  Andes. 

BEMABKB. 

Bolivia,  or  Upper  Pern,  extends  from  10**  to  28**  S.  lat.,  and 
from  58**  to  70**  40^  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to 
south,  is  about  1100  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to 
west,  about  800  miles. 

The  western  and  middle  districts  are  traversed  by  the  Andes, 
which  here  reach  a  height  of  more  than  20,000  feet  Two  of 
their  peaks  are  active  volcanoes — Gualateiri,  22,000  feet,  and 
Sahama,  22,350  feet,  above  the  sea-level.  Between  the  Andes 
and  the  Pacific  is  the  desert  of  Atacama,  a  narrow  strip, 
where  rain  is  almost  unknown.  To  the  east  of  the  Andes  are 
large  plains,  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  and  the 
Parana.  The  climate  varies  with  the  height  of  the  place 
above  the  sea  and  its  distance  from  the  equator,  so  that 
although  nearly  the  whole  country  is  within  the  tropics,  not 
more  than  a  half  of  it  has  a  tropical  climate. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Bolivia  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  state  of  South  America.  The  silver-mines  of  Potosi 
are  only  less  productive  than  those  of  Pasco  in  Peru.  The 
country  yields  also  gold,  mercury,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  copper, 
and  iron.  The  lower  ranges  of  the  Andes,  and  the  great  plains 
which  lie  to  the  east  of  them,  are  covered  with  forests,  which 
supply  many  valuable  kinds  of  timber,  fruit,  and  drugs. 
Among  the  cultivated  plants  are  maize,  rice,  barley,  oats,  po- 
tatoes, cotton,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  indigo.  Jtfott^  or 
Paraguay  tea,  grows  in  one  department,  and  the  hot  inland 
plains  produce  a  plant  called  the  coca,  which  the  natives  chew 
in  large  quantities.  The  tapir,  the  leopard,  and  the  jaguar, 
and  several  kinds  of  amphibious  reptiles,  are  the  more  remark- 
able wild  animals. 

Bolivia,  formerly  a  part  of  Peru,  became  an  independent 
republic  in  1825,  when  it  took  the  name  of  Bolivia  in  honour 
of  Bolivar,  the  great  champion  of  South  American  independence. 
The  executive  government  is  exercised  by  a  President  elected 
for  life.  The  legislature  consists  of  three  chambers.  The 
Roman-catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion. 
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f  EXERCISES. 

I  llow  is  Bolivia  bounded?     What  is  its  area?     Its  population? 

Its  chief  towns  ?    Name  its  lakes,  rivers,  mountains,  and  bay. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  extend? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  By  what  mountains  are  its 
western  and  central  districts  traversed  ?  Name  two  of  their  peaks 
which  are  volcanoes,  and  state  their  height.  What  is  the  character 
of  the  country  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific?  Bv  what 
streams  are  the  plains  to  the  east  of  the  Andes  watered  ?  How 
does  the  climate  vary? 

In  what  does  Bolivia  surpass  every  other  state  of  South  America? 
Are  there  any  silver  mines  richer  than  those  of  Potosi  ?  What 
other  metals  does  the  country  yield  ?  Where  are  there  forests,  and 
what  do  they  produce?  What  are  the  plants  chiefly  cultivated? 
What  is  the  coat  t    Name  the  more  remarkable  wild  animals. 

When  did  Bolivia  become  independent?  From  whom  does  it 
take  its  name  ?  By  what  other  name  is  it  known  ?  By  whom  is 
the  executive  government  exercised  ?  How  many  legislative  cham* 
bers  are  there r    What  is  the  prevailing  religion? 

I 

I  . 

i 

'  PARAGUAY 

I  Is  bounded  W.  by  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Bolivia ; 

I  N.  by  Brazil ;  E.  by  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic ; 

I  and  S.  by  the  Argentine  Republic.    Its  area  is  about  70,000 

square  miles.     Its  population  is  estimated  at  221,000. 

Chief  Towns. —  Asuncion,  Concepcion. 

Rivers. — Paraguay,  Parana. 

REMARKS. 

Paraguay  extends  from  22*  to  27°  S.  lat.,  and  from  57°  to  60* 
W.  long. 

The  country  is  hilly  where  it  borders  on  Brazil,  level  in  the 
centre,  and  swampy  in  the  south-west.  Except  in  the  higher 
groimds,  the  climate  is  hot,  and  in  some  places  damp.  Great 
part  of  the  soil  is  covered  with  forests  of  trees  of  great  value. 
The  herb  mcUt^,  or  Paraguay  tea,  grows  in  abundance,  and  if 
used  by  the  people  in  large  quantities. 

The  country  was  colonized  by  the  Spaniards  in  1535.  The 
Jesuits  planted  their  first  missions  in  1608,  and  in  no  long  time 
acquired  an  ascendancy  among  the  inhabitants,  which  lasted 
till  1768,  when  they  were  expelled  fiN)m  the  territory.  Para- 
guay joined  in  the  rising  against  the  Spanish  dominion  in  181J, 
and  in  1814  became  an  independent  republic,  with  Dr  Francia 
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for  its  dictator.  Till  his  death  in  1840  the  conntry  was  closed 
against  strangers.  In  1865,  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion, and  Uruguay  united  against  the  RepubHCf  and  a  disastrous 
war  was  carried  on  till  1870.  As  a  result  of  the  war,  it  is 
said  that  now  80  per.  cent,  of  the  population  are  women. 

EXERCISES. 

How  is  Paraguay  bounded?  What  is  its  area?  What  is  its 
population  ?    Name  its  chief  towns  and  its  rivers. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  extend  ? 
What  is  the  character  of  the  conntry?  What  is  its  climate  ?  What 
herb  grows  in  abundance  ?  When  and  by  whom  was  the  country 
colonized  ?  When  did  the  Jesuits  plant  their  first  missions  ?  ^hen 
did  their  ascendency  terminate  ?  When  did  the  country  become 
independent  ?  What  marked  the  dictatorship  of  Dr  Francia  ?  What 
countries  united  against  the  republic  in  3865?  How  long  did 
the  war  last?    What  was  its  result? 


THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Bolivia;  W.  by  Chili ;  S.  by  Patagonia; 
and  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  Uruguay  or  the  Banda  Oriental, 
Brazil,  and  Paraguay.  Its  area  is  about  826,800  square 
miles.     Its  population  is  about  1,812,000. 

CmEF  Towns. — Buenos  Ayres,  Cordova,  San  Juan, 
Mendoza,  Tucuman,  Salta,  Rosario. 

Capes. — San  Antonio,  Corrientes. 

BAYg,  Gulfs,  etc. — Estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ; 
Bahia  Blanca. 

Lakes. — Guanacache,  Silverio,  Bevedero,  UrreLauguen. 

Rivers. — Paraguay  and  its  tributaries ;  Parana  and  its 
tributaries ;  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  Colorado  ;  Negro. 

REMARKS. 

The  Argentine  Republic,  or  La  Plata,  as  it  is  also  called, 
extends  from  22°  to  41°  S.  lat.,  and  from  54°  to  72®  W.  long. 
Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  about  1350  miles  ; 
its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  about  900  miles. 

The  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  hilly  frontier  along  the 
Andes,  on  the  west,  forms  two  vast  plains,  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  Pampas^  on  the  south,  are  a  treeless  level, 
where  rich  pastures  alternate  with  tracts  covered  with  huge 
thistles,  and  with  salt  lakes.  The  desert  of  El  Oran  ChacOf  in 
the  north,  extends  from  18°  to  28°  S.  lat,  and  from  58°  to  63° 
"W.  long :  the  southern  portion  is  an  arid  waste,  but  the  nor- 
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them  is  covered  with  grass.  The  climate  is  for  the  most  part 
hot  and  dry.  The  country  suffers  occasionally  from  the  want 
of  rain,  and  the  Pampas  are  visited  by  violent  hurricanes  and 
thunder-storms  called  pamperos. 

Goal  is  found  in  the  south-west,  and  salt  abounds  in  many 
places;  but  the  country  is  not  rich  in  minerals.  Maize,  wheat, 
rice,  barley,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane  are  culti- 
vated, but  little  attention  is  given  to  agriculture.  MattS,  or 
Paraguay  tea,  the  algaroba-tree,  the  cactus,  and  other  useful 
plants,  g^w  wild.  The  Pampas  afford  pasture  for  vast  herds 
of  cattle  and  horses.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  puma, 
the  jaguar,  the  tapir,  the  armadillo,  the  llama,  the  alpaca,  and 
the  carpincho  or  water-hog.  There  are  scarcely  any  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  exports  are 
chiefly  raw  produce,  such  as  tallow,  bones,  skins,  hides,  wool, 
and  furs. 

The  country  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  in  1810.  It  is  now 
divided  into  fourteen  states  under  a  federal  government,  con- 
sisting of  a  President  and  two  chambers.  The  prevailing  re- 
ligion is  the  Roman-catholic,  but  other  forms  of  worship  are 
tolerated. 

EZEBCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  Argentine  Eepublic?  Bv  what 
other  name  is  it  known  ?  What  is  its  area?  What  i«  its  population  ? 
Name  its  chief  towns.  Name  its  capes,  estuary,  and  bays.  What  are 
its  lakes  and  rivers  ?  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude does  it  extend  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What 
is  the  physical  character  of  the  country  ?  Describe  the  Pampas. 
Where  is  El  Oran  Chacof  What  is  its  character?  What  is 
the  climate  ?    From  what  does  the  country  occasionally  suffer  ? 

Is  coal  found  in  the  Argentine  Republic?  What  plants  are  cul- 
tivated? Where  do  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  find  pasture? 
Name  some  of  the  wild  animals.    What  are  the  chief  exports  ? 

When  did  the  country  throw  off  the  voke  of  Spain?  Into  how 
many  states  is  it  now  divided  ?  What  is  the  form  of  government  ? 
What  is  tiie  prevailing  religion  ?  Are  other  forms  of  worship  tol- 
erated ?  

URUGUAY,  OR  BANDA  ORIENTAL, 

Is  bounded  W.  by  the  Argentine  Republic ;  N.  by  Brazil ; 
E.  by  the  Atlantic ;  and  S.  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Its 
area  is  73,638  square  miles.     Its  population  is  estimated 

at  360,000. 
Chief  Town.— Monte  Video.   Cape.— Santa  Maria. 
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Bay  or  Gulp.— Estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
Rivers.— Uruguay,  Negro. 

BEMARK8. 

Umgoay,  or  the  Banda  Oriental,  extends  from  30**  to  35"  S. 
lat.,  and  from  52**  to  58**  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  north  to 
south,  is  ahout  360  miles ;  its  hreadth,  from  east  to  west,  ahout 
330  miles. 

Near  the  coast  the  country  is  flat  and  bare  of  wood ;  inland 
it  is  rugged,  and  in  some  parts  hilly,  the  heights  and  ravines 
being  covered  with  forests.  The  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  tem- 
perate and  healthy,  although  moist  The  soil  is  not  unfertile, 
but  little  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  its  cultivation.  More 
attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  ex- 
ports of  the  country  are  raw  produce,  such  as  tallow,  hides,  and 
horns. 

Uruguay  formerly  belonged  to  Spain,  and  had  its  name  of 
Banda  Oriental  from  being  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  South  America.  When  Brazil  had  achieved  its 
own  independence,  it  attempted  to  subjugate  Uruguay;  but  the 
attempt  foiled,  and  the  country  became  an  independent  republic 
in  1828.  It  is  governed  by  a  President,  elected  by  the  people 
once  in  every  four  years,  with  two  legislative  chambers. 

EZEBOISES. 

How  is  Uruguay  bouoded?  By  what  other  name  is  it  known? 
Name  its  cape,  estuary,  and  rivers.  Between  what  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude  does  it  extend  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth? 
What  is  the  character  of  the  country  near  the  coast,  and  inland? 
What  kind  of  climate  has  it  ?  To  what  is  more  attention  paid  than 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil?    What  are  the  chief  exports  ? 

To  what  European  state  did  Uruguay  formerly  bdong?  Why 
was  it  called  Banda  OrienUdf  When  mdit  become  independent? 
How  is  it  governed? 


CHILI,  OR  CHILE, 

Is  bounded  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  N.  by  Bolivia ;  E, 
by  the  Argentine  Republic;  and  S.  by  Patagonia.  Its 
area  is  250,000  square  miles.     Its  population  2,300,000. 

Chief  Towns.— Santiago,  Valparaiso,  Concepcion. 

Islands. — Chilod,  Juan  Fernandez. 

Bay. — Salado. 

Mountains.— The  Andes. 
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BKlfAKKW. 

ChOi,  or  Chfle,  extends  from  23"*  to  43<*  2(/  S.  lat.,  and  from 
69^  to  74**  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  abont 
2000  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  150  miles. 

It  is  a  long  narrow  strip  lying  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
the  Andes,  which  here  attain  ^eir  greatest  height  in  the  peak 
of  Aconcagua,  23,910  feet  abore  the  sea-level.  The  country  is 
hilly,  being  intersected  by  numerous  spurs  of  the  Andes, 
enclosmg  £artile  valleys  watered  by  streams  from  the  mountains. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  although  in  the  nortliem 
district  there  is  scarcely  any  rain,  and  elsewhere  it  falls  only 
during  some  of  the  winter  months, — ^that  is,  from  June  to  8ep- 
temb^.  Earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  occasionally  very 
destructive. 

ChUi  is  peculiarly  rich  in  minerals,  yielding  gold,  silver, 
copper,  mercury,  tin,  zinc,  manganese,  arsenic,  and  antimony. 
There  is  plenty  of  coal,  but  not  of  the  best  sort.  Among  the 
cultivated  plants  are  beans,  potatoes,  nudze,  wheat,  barley,  and 
hemp.  There  is  abundance  of  figs,  olives,  grapes,  and  other 
fruits.  Of  the  wild  animals,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  puma 
or  American  lion.  The  country  is  perhaps  the  most  prosper- 
ous of  all  the  South  American  states.  It  has  a  great  extent  of 
seacoast,  with  many  good  harbours.  Railways  have  been 
introduced,  and  trade  is  flourishing. 

Chili  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards  after  the  conquest  of 
Peru.  The  colonists  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  in  181 8,  when 
the  country  became  an  independent  republio.  It  is  governed 
by  a  President,  elected  by  the  people  once  in  every  five  years, 
with  two  legislative  chambers.  The  Roman-catholic  religion 
is  that  of  the  state,  and  the  public  celebration  of  any  other  form 
of  worship  is  forbidden. 

Besides  her  territory  on  the  mainland,  and  the  islands  of 
Chilod  and  Juan  Fernandez,  Chili  claims  all  Patagonia  lying 
to  the  westward  of  the  crest  of  the  Andes,  together  with  the 
neighbouring  islands.  She  has  established  two  colimies  in 
this  region — Uanquihue,  on  the  mainland,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Chilod ;  and  Magellanes,  on  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

BTKHnrSBS. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Chili?  What  is  its  area?  What 
is  its  population?    Name  its  islands,  bav,  and  mountains. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  lon|^tnde  does  it  extend? 
Wliat  are  its  longtli  and  breadth  ?    What  is  its  physical  character  ? 
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What  is  the  name  of  the  highest  of  the  Andes  of  Chili?  What  is 
its  height?  What  sort  of  climate  has  Chili?  Are  earthquakes 
frequent? 

In  what  is  Chili  peculiarly  rich?  Name  the  metals  which  it 
yields.  Has  it  any  coal  ?  Name  some  of  the  plants  and  fruits  cul- 
tivated. What  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  wild  animals  ?  Are 
any  of  the  South  American  states  more  prosperous  than  CMli  ?  Has 
it  a^  railways  ? 

Wlien  and  by  whom  was  Chili  colonized  ?  When  did  the  colon- 
ists throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country?  What  is  the  form 
of  government  ?  What  is  the  religion  of  the  state  ?  Is  the  public 
celebration  of  other  forms  of  worship  permitted  ?  To  what  territory 
does  Chili  lay  claim?    What  colonies  has  she  established? 


PATAGONIA 


Is  bounded  N.  hj  Chill  and  the  Argentine  Bepublic ;  W. 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan ;  and 
E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  about 
350,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is  supposed  to  be 
about  24,000. 

Islands. — ^Tierra  del  Fuego,  Staten  Island,  Cape  Horn, 
Desolation  Land,  Madre  de  Dios  Archipelago,  Wellington 
Island,  Chonos  Archipelago. 

Capes. — Point  Desire,  Cape  Horn,  Cape  Froward,  Cape 
Gloucester,  Cape  Pillar. 

Peninsulas. — San  Josef,  Tres  Montes. 

Bays,  Gulps,  and  Straits. — Gulf  of  San  Matias,  Cam- 
erones  Bay,  Gulf  of  St  George,  Port  San  Julian,  Port  Santa 
Cruz,  Strait  of  Magellan,  Strait  of  Le  Maire,  Gulf  of  Penas. 

RiYERS. — Santa  Cruz,  Chico,  Chupat. 

Mountains. — The  Andes. 

REMARKS. 

Patagonia  extends  from  38°  45'  to  65**  58'  S.  lat.,  and  fh>m 
62**  lO'  to  74"  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  about 
1100  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  about  550 
miles. 

The  country  is  still  imperfectly  known  to  Europeans.  It  is 
traversed  through  its  whole  extent  from  north  to  south  by  the 
Andes,  which  divide  it  into  two  widely  different  regions.  The 
narrow  strip  between  the  Andes  and  the  Paciiic  is  hilly  and 
thickly  wooded.    The  territory  to  the  east  of  the  Andes  is  flat 
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and  barren.  There  are  nnmeroiis  herds  of  wild  cattle  and 
horses ;  and  pumas,  armadOloes,  goanacoes,  wolves,  and  foxes 
abound.  The  natives,  a  tall  and  well-formed  race,  were  de- 
scribed by  the  early  voyagers  as  giants.  They  have  been 
allowed  to  keep  nndistorbed  possession  of  the  country,  with 
the  exception  of  the  region  to  the  west  of  the  Andes,  which, 
with  the  neighbouring  isUnds,  has  recently  been  claimed  by 
ChilL    See  above,  p.  352. 

EXEBCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Patagonia?  What  is  its  estimated 
area?  What  is  its  supposed  population ?  Name  its  islands,  capes, 
and  peninsulas.  What  are  its  mys,  gulfs,  and  straits  ?  What  are 
its  nvers  and  mountains? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  extend? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  By  what  mountains  is  it  trav- 
ersed, and  in  what  direction?  What  is  the  physical  character  of 
each  of  the  two  regions  into  which  the  countiy  is  divided  ?  Name 
some  of  the  wild  animals.    What  is  the  character  of  the  natives  ? 


THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

The  Falkland  Islands,  about  two  hundred  in  number,  are 
situated  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  300  miles  N.E. 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Their  area  is  estimated  at  about 
13,000  square  miles.  Their  population  is  933.  They  be- 
long to  Great  Britain,  and  were  erected  into  a  colony  in 
1833.  The  neighbouring  seas  abound  in  fish,  seals,  and 
whales. 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE  OP  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


ACONCA^GUA,  one  of  the  Andes 
of  Chili ;  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  New  World,  being  23,910  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Alago^as,  a  city  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
12,000. 

AU  Saints,  Bay  of,  a  large  and 
commodious  bay  of  Brazil,  on  the 
coast  of  Bahia,  containing  several 
fertile  islands. 

Am^azon  or  Mar^anon  River.  See 
Remarks,  p.  886. 

An'des  or  Cordilleras.  See  Re- 
marks, p.  886. 

Arequi^pa,  a  city  of  Peru,  the  capi- 
tal of  a  province,  on  the  Chila.  It 
■tandi  at  the  foot  of  a  volcano  20,000 


feet  high,  and  was  ruined  by  an 
earthquake  in  1868.  Pop.  before 
that  event,  88,000. 

Argentine  Republic.    See  p.  8^. 

Asun'cion,  or  Assump'tion,  the 
capital  of  Paraguay,  on  the  river  of 
that  name.  Pop.  10,000.-25,  24  S. 
57,  46  W. 

BAHI^A  or  San  Sarvador,a  large 
commercial  dty  and  seaport  of  Brazil, 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  noble 
Bay  of  All  Saints.  It  was  once  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and,  with  the 
exception  ofRio  Janeiro,iB  the  largest 
city  in  South  America.  Pop.  129,000. 
—13,  0  S.  88, 31  W. 

Ban''da  Orientar.    See  Ur^ugnay. 

Berbioe',  a  district  of  British  Qui- 
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ana,  S.E.  of  Demerara.  Pop.  27,000. 
New  Amsterdam,  at  the  moaUi  of 
Berbiee  BWer,  is  the  capitaL  Pop. 
3460. 

Blan'co,  Cape,  the  S.  point  of  the 
Gulf  of  GuayaqniL— 4, 20  S.  81, 16  W. 

Bogota^,  or  Santa  F^  de  Bogota^, 
the  capital  of  the  repahlic  of  Cun- 
dinamarca,  and  the  seat  of  govem- 
ment  of  Colombia,  is  situated  in  a 
luxuriant  plain,  8720  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  surrounded  by  grrand  moun- 
tain-scenery. Pop.  43,000.-4,  86  N. 
74, 10  W. 

Bolir'ia,  or  Upper  Peru.  See  p.  346. 

Brazil.    Seep.  343. 

Bue^nos  Ay'res,  one  of  the  states 
of  the  Argentine  Republic;  it 
stretches  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
firom  Patagonia  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  Area,  about  45,000 
square  miles.    Pop.  495^000. 

Bne^nos  Ay'res,  a  maritime  city, 
the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, situated  on  the  S.  shore  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1536,is  well  fortified, 
and  has  a  great  trade.  Pop.  200,000. 
—34,  86  S.  68,  22  W. 

CALL A'^0,  a  seaport  of  Peru,  with 
an  excellent  harbour.  It  is  the  port 
of  Lima,  fh>m  which  it  is  six  miles 
distant.  P.  20,000.— 12, 4  S.  77, 14  W. 

Came^'ta,  a  flourishing  town  of  Bra- 
zil, in  the  province  of  Para,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tocantins.   Pop.  20,000. 

Canu/cas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela, 
in  a  fertile  valley:  it  has  a  good  trade. 
Simon  Bolivar,  the  great  chamjyion 
of  South  American  Independence, 
was  bom  here  in  1780.  Pop.  60,000. 
—10,  30  N.  67,  4  W. 

Cartage'na,  the  capital  of  the  re- 
public of  Bolivar,  Colombia,  with  a 
fine  harbour  and  naval  arsenal.  Pop. 
10,000.-10,  26  N.  76,  84  W. 

Caxamar'ca,  a  city  of  Pern,  in  the 
province  of  Truxillo :  here,  in  1633, 
Atahualpa,  the  last  of  the  Incas,  was 
put  to  deaUi  by  Pizarro.    Pop.  7000. 

Caxoet^ra,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Bahia,  a  mart  for  the 
produce  of  the  gold-mines.  P.  16,000. 

Cayenne',  a  district  of  Guiana,  be- 
longhig  to  the  French,  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  the  colony  of  Surinam. 
It  is  extremely  unhealthy,  being  low, 
swampy,  and  covered  with  forests. 
Area,  about  36,060  square  miles. 
Pop.  24,951.  Cayenne,  the  capital, 
is  situated  on  an  island,  at  the  month 
of  a  river,  both  of  th«  tams  name. 
Pop.  6000. 


Cha'gre^,  a  seaport  of  Colombia, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.— 9, 18  S.  79,  50  W. 

Chili.    See  p.  361. 

ChiHo^,  a  cluster  of  islands  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  Chili.  Chilo6,  the 
largest,  is  120  miles  long  and  40 
broad.  The  soil  is  fertile;  the  air 
is  damp,  but  the  climate  is  healthy. 
Pop.  61,686. 

Ohimbora''zo,  a  mountain  of  Ecua- 
dor, one  of  the  loftest  of  the  Andes, 
being  20,517  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  1802,  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland  ascended  it  to  an  elevation 
of  19,796  feet. 

Chuquisa'ca  or  Sucre,  the  capital 
of  Bolivia,  on  the  Cachimayo.  Pop. 
24,000.-19,  3  S.  64,  30  W. 

Cochabam'l)a  or  Oropesa,  a  hand- 
some town  of  Bolivia,  situated  in  a 
fruitful  valley.  It  has  a  fine  palace 
and  a  large  cathedral.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  glass  and  cotton.  Pop. 
40,678.-17,  21  S.  65,  43  W. 

ColomOjia.    See  p.  337. 

Concep'tion,  a  seaport  of  Chili,  on 
a  fine  bay.  Pop.  18,000.-36,  44  S. 
72,  66  W. 

Copia'po,  a  seaport  of  Chili,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  12,000. 
-27,  20  S.  71,  2  W. 

Coquim^,  a  seaport  of  ChOi, 
the  capital  of  a  province  abounding 
in  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Pop. 
6000.-29,  64  S.  71,  26  W. 

CordilHera,  the  Spanish  name  of  a 
mountain-chain,  firequently  appUed 
to  the  Andes. 

Cor'dova,  a  city  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  the  capital  of  a  province ; 
it  has  considerable  manufactures. 
Pop.  28,600-— 31,  26  S.  63,  68  W. 

Corrien''tes,'a  city  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name;  it  is  situated  on  the 
Parana.    Pop.  10,500. 

Cotopax^  a  volcanic  mountain  of 
Ecuador,  34  miles  S.E.  of  Quito.  It 
is  a  perfect  cone,  rising  19,660  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Andes. 

Cuen'^  a  city  of  Ecuador,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name.  Pop.  20,000.-2,  63  S.  79,  18 
W. 

Cuma'na,  a  thriving  seaport  of 
Venezuela,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Cumana,  on  a  gulf  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  Pop.  8000.-10,  27 
N.  64, 11  W. 

Ca3ral>a,  a  town  of  Brazil,  capital 
of  tha  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  on 
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a  rlrer  of  the  nine  name.  It  has 
an  acttre  trade  in  diamondB,  of  which 
there  are  rich  mines  in  its  neigh- 
hoorhood.    Pop.  10/XK). 

Guz'oo,  a  city  of  Pern,  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Incas,  and  held 
sacred  by  the  Pemyians.  It  retains 
traces  of  its  ancient  splendour.  It 
is  11,400  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop. 
46,000.-13, 80  S.  72, 4  W. 

DA^IEN,  an  extensive  golf  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  <m  the  nortib  coast  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  Darien. 

Demera'^ra,  a  district  of  British 
Qoiana,  between  Berfaioe  and  Esse- 
quibo.    Pop.  60,269. 

EGUA'DOR  or  Equator.  Seep.340. 

Eaaeqayho,  a  district  of  British 
Quiana,  bordering  on  Yenesaela. 
Pop.  21,484. 

Esseqni'bo,  a  river  of  British 
Qniana,  which  rises  in  the  Parimi 
Moontains,  and  flows  through  mag- 
nificent forests.  After  a  course  of 
460  miles,  it  &lls  into  the  Atlantie. 

FALK'XAMD  ISLANDS.  Seep. 
864. 

Frl'o,  Cape,  in  Brazil,  N.  E.  of 
Rio  Janeiro.— 23,  0  S.41, 68  W. 

GALAPA^OOS,  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  coast  of 
Ecuador,  immediately  under  the 
equator.  They  abound  in  turtle,  and 
in  cedar. 

George  Town,  the  capital  of  British 
Guiana,  is  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Demerara.  It  is  built 
of  wood.    Pop.  26.000. 

Qoy^aa  (formerly  Villa  Boa),  a  city 
of  Brazil,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name.    Pop.  6000. 

Guaman^'ga  or  Huaman''ga,  a 
handsome  city  of  Peru;  near  it  are 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  mercury. 
Pop.  16,000.-18, 0  S.  74, 0  W. 

Guay^aquil,  a  flourishing  city  and 
seaport  of  Ecuador,  the  ca{rftal  of  the 
province  of  Guavaquil,  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  It 
has  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the 
Padflo.  Pop.  26,000.-2,  11  S.  79, 
60  W. 

Guia^na.    See  p.  841. 

Guia'na,  British.    See  p.  811 . 

HORN,  CAPE,  a  celebrated  pro- 
montory, in  an  island  on  the  S.  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego ;  the  most  south- 
ern point  of  America.— 66,  69  S.  OT, 
16  W. 

IIuancaveHca,  a  miiUng  town  of 
Peru,  the  capital  of  a  province,  80 
miles N.W.  of  Guamanga.  It  is  11,000 
feet  above  the  sea.     Its  mines  of 


qnielurilTer  are  among  the  tiehest  in 
the  world.    Pop.  8000. 

JU^AN  FERNANa>EZ,  anishmd 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  400  miles 
fh>m  the  coast  of  ChilL  It  is  18  miles 
long  by  6  broad,  and  is  noted  as  hav- 
ing been,  about  1703,  the  solitary  rei^ 
idence  of  Alexander  Selkirk  for  up- 
wards of  ft)ur  years, — an  event  upon 
which  Defoe  founded  his  celebrated 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

LA  GUAY^A,  a  seaport  of 
Venezuela,  about  16  miles  f^m  Car- 
accas,  of  which  it  is  the  port.  Pop. 
800a— 10,  86  N.  67,  0  W. 

La  Paz,  the  largest  city  and  eom- 
merdal  metropolis  of  Bolivia,  the 
capital  of  the  province  ot  the  same 
name ;  near  it  are  the  mountains  II- 
limani  and  Sorata,  among  the  loftiest 
of  the  Andes.  Pop.  76,872.— 16,  SO  S. 
68,88W. 

La  Pia^ta,  a  river  of  the  Argentine 
Republic.    See  p.  886. 

Latacun'ga,  a  town  of  Ecuador, 
near  the  lofty  volcanic  mountain  of 
Cotopaxi.  P.10,000.— 0,608.78, 46  W. 

Le  Maire,  Strait  o^  a  channel  or 
passage  between  Staten  Isluid  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  discovered  in  1616 
by  the  Dutch  navigators  Schonten 
and  Le  Maire,  who  passed  through 
it,  and  round  Cape  Horn,  into  ti^e 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Li^'ma,  the  capital  of  Peru,  situated 
on  the  Rimac,  was  founded,  in  1684, 
by  Pizarro,  who  is  buried  in  its 
sumptuous  cathedral.  Here  is  a 
university,  the  oldest  in  the  New 
World,  with  a  collection  of  Peru- 
vian antiquities.  The  city  sufiiers  so 
frequently  from  earthquakes,  that 
its  houses  are  generally  of  only  one 
story,  with  flat  roofs.  It  has  a 
large  trade,  carried  on  chiefly 
through  its  port,  Callao.  Pop. 
121,000.-12,  2  8.  77,  6  W. 

MADIiLrRA,  the  principal  tribu- 
tary of  the  great  river  Amazon,  rises 
in  Bolivia  and  joins  the  Amazon  after 
a  course  of  1800  miles. 

Magdale^na,  a  river  of  Colombia, 
has  its  source  in  the  Andes  to  the 
S.  of  Popayan,  flows  northward,  and, 
after  a  course  of  860  miles,  falls  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Magellan,  Strait  of,  a  passage 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  between  the  continent  and 
the  island  of  Tienti  del  Fuego.  It 
is  800  miles  in  length;  its  navigation 
is  intricate  and  dangerous. 

Maracay1>o,    a   fortified    city    of 
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Venezuela,  tlie  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Maracaybo,  on  the  outlet  of 
the  lake  of  the  same  name ;  it  has 
considerable  trade.    Fop.  22,000. 

Maracaylx),  a  lake  of  Venezuela, 
about  100  miles  long  and  70  broad, 
commnuicating  by  a  strait  with  the 
Gulf  of  Maracaybo. 

Mar'ajo  or  Joan^nes,  an  island  of 
Brazil,  separated  from  the  continent 
by  the  estuaries  of  the  Amazon  and 
the  Para.  Extent,  10,000  square 
miles.    Pop.  20,000. 

Mar^anhao  or  San  Ln''is,  a  city 
and  seaport  of  Brazil,  the  capital  of 
a  province,  is  situated  on  an  island  in 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  It  has  a  great  trade  in  cotton 
and  rice.  P.80,000.— 2,81  S.44, 18W. 

Margari^ta.  See  Descriptive  Table 
of  North  America. 

Mat^to  Gros^so  (formerly  Villa 
Bella),  a  city  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  on  the  Gua- 
pore,  near  the  frontier  of  Bolivia. 
Pop.  16,000. 

Mendo'^za,  a  city  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  the  capital  of  a  province, 
situated  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  in  1861.  Pop.  before 
that  catastrophe,  18,000. 

Mer'ida,  a  city  of  Venezuela,  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake 
which,  in  1812,  overwhelmed  the 
city  of  Garaccas,  820  miles  to  the 
N.E.  It  stands  in  a  rich  vale  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  Pop.  85,000. 
—8, 12  N.  71,  6  W. 

Mon^'td  Vid'eo,  the  capital  of 
Uruguay,  on  the  La  Plata,  is  forti- 
fied and  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall. 
It  exports  large  quantities  of  nides. 
Pop.,  including  suburbs,  106,000. 

NATAL^,  a  seaport  of  Brazil,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte,  on  the  Atlantic;  it  has 
considerable  exports  of  Brazil-wood. 
Pop.  10,000.-6, 4  S.  86, 16  W. 

New  Gran^ada.    See  p.  337. 

ORINO'CO.   See  Remarks,  p.  886. 

Otav'alo,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  40 
miles  north  of  Quito,  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  in  1868. 

Ou'ro  Pre'to  (formerly  Villa  Rica), 
a  ci^  of  Brazil,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes.  P.  20,000. 

PANAMA'  or  Da'rien,  Isthmus 
of,  a  narrow  nedc  of  land,  in  the 
N.W.  of  Colombia,  uniting  North 
and  South  America.  It  extends 
860  miles,  in  the  form  of  a  eresoent 
roond   the   Bay  of  PaiiamA;  Its 


general  breadth  is  about  40  miles^ 
bat,  where  narrowest,  it  is  not  more 
than  28  miles.  A  railway  from 
Aspinwall  to  Panama,  about  60  miles 
in  length,  connecting  the  coasts  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  was 
opened  for  trafiic  in  1856. 

Panama',  a  state  and  seaport  city 
of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  on  the 
bay  of  the  same  name.  The  city 
stands  at  the  southern  terminus  of 
the  railway  across  the  isthmus. 

Pa'ra,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Brazil, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  situated  on  the  estuary 
of  the  Para.  Its  chief  exports  are 
cotton,  cocoa,  rice,  and  drugs.  Pop. 
26,00a— 1,  28  S.  48,  30  W. 

Pa'ra,  a  river  of  Brazil,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  Toeantins  and  the 
Araguay;  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic, 
to  the  south  of  the  Amazon. 

Par'aguay.    See  p.  848. 

Par^aguay  River,  rises  in  Brazil, 
and  flows  S.  1200  miles,  forming  the 
E.  boundary  of  Bolivia,  and  also  ot 
the  Argentine  Republic,  till  it  Joins 
the  Parana. 

Parahy1t)a,  a  seaport  of  Brazil,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Parar 
hyba.    Pop.  15,000.-7, 5  8.  86,  4  W. 

Para'na,  a  town  of  the  ArgiBntine 
Republic,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river 
Parana,  opposite  Santa  Fd.   P.  7000. 

Para'na  River,  has  its  source  in 
the  mountains  of  Brazil;  flowing 
S.W.,  it  receives  the  Paraguay,  and, 
near  Buenos  Ayres,  unites  wiUi  the 
Uruguay  to  form  the  river  Plata. 

Pa'ria,  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea,  between  the  coast  of 
Venezuela  and  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad ;  its  north  entrance  is  called  the 
Dragon's  Mouth. 

Par'im^  Mountains,  extending 
about  600  miles  in  the  south  of 
Venezuela,  and  in  Guiana. 

Paa'co,  a  mining  town  of  Peru,  the 
highest  city  in  the  world,  being  18.720 
feet  above  the  sea.  Its  silver-mmes 
are  believed  to  be  the  richest  any- 
where wrought.    Pop.  12,000. 

Patago'niav    See  p.  363. 

Pantos,  a  lake  or  lagoon  in  the  south 
of  Brazil,  communicating  with  the 
lake  of  Mirim,  and,  by  the  Rio 
Grande,  with  the  Atlantic 

Pearl  Islands,  a  group  belonging 
to  Colombia,  in  the  Bay  of  Panama: 
they  were  so  called  from  a  pearl 
fishery  carried  on  there. 

Pemainbtt'eo,  a  iteaport  of  BraiU, 
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the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
game  name ;  it  consists  of  four  towns, 
— Olinda,  Recife,  San  Antonio,  and 
Boa  Vista— and  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  sugar,  cotton,  and  hides. 
Pop.  117,000.-8, 3  S.  84,  52  W. 

Peru'.    See  p.  845. 

Pichiu'cha,  a  volcanic  mountain  of 
Ecuador,  near  the  city  of  Quito.  It 
is  15,924  feet  high :  Humboldt  twice 
ascended  to  the  mouth  of  its  crater. 

Popay'an,  a  handsome  city,  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  Gauca,  in  Co- 
lombia or  New  Granada,  beautifully 
situated  near  the  river  Cauca,  in 
the  vicinity  of  gold-mines.  Pop. 
20,000. 

Por'to  Ale'gre,  a  town  of  Brazil, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  situated  on  Lake 
Patos.    P.  20,000.-80,  0  S.  51, 20  W. 

Poto'si,  a  city  of  Bolivia,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name ;  it 
is,  next  to  Pasco,  in  Peru,  the  most 
elevated  city  in  the  world,  being 
situated  18,380  feet  above  the  sea,  on 
the  side  of  a  conical  mountain  cele- 
brated for  its  silver-mines.  Pop. 
22,850.-19,  85  S.  65,  20  W. 

Puer'to  BeHo,  a  seaport  of  Colom- 
bia, on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  It  has  a  fine  port,  but 
is  very  unhealthy.  Pop.  1800.— 9, 35 
N.  79,  40  W. 

Pu'no,  a  town  of  Peru,  the  capital 
of  a  district  once  rich  in  mines  of 
silver,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Titicaca.  Next  to  Pasco  and  Potosi, 
it  is  the  highest  town  in  the  world, 
being  12,870  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop. 
9000.— 15,  50  S.  70,  22  W. 

QUITO  (Kee'to),  the  capital  of 
Ecuador,  at  the  base  of  the  volcanic 
mountain  Pichincha,  9548  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  climate  is  that  of  per- 
petual spring;  but  the  situation  of  the 
town  renders  it  peculiarly  exposed 
to  destructive  earthquakes.  Pop. 
76,000.-0, 14  8.  78, 48  W. 

RECIFE.    See  Pemambuco. 

Riobam'ba,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  in 
the  province  of  Quito;  near  it  are 
mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Pop.  16,000. 
—1, 88  S.  78,  49  W. 

Ri'o  Colora'do,  a  river  which  rises 
in  tiie  Andes  of  Chili,  flows  south- 
east through  the  pampas  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  near  40**  S.  lat 

Ri'o  de  la  Pla'ta.    See  p.  835. 

Bi'o  Grande  or  San  Pe'dro,  a  sea- 

S>rt  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Rio 
rande,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Patos ; 


it  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  8690.— 82,  7  S.  52, 8  W. 

Rio  Ha'cha,  a  small  seaport  of  Co- 
lombia, at  the  mouth  of  the  Hacha, 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Ri'o  Janei'ro,  the  capital  of  Brazil, 
and  the  largest  and  most  important 
commercial  city  of  South  America. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  noble 
bay  studded  with  more  than  a  hun- 
dred islands,  and  has  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world,  defended  by  a 
citadel  and  several  forts.  Its  prin- 
cipal exports  are  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
hides,  drugs,  cabinet  and  dye  woods, 
gold,  diamonds,  and  precious  stones. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  British.  Pop.  275,000.-22, 54  S. 
48, 15  W. 

Ri'o  Ne'gro,  a  river  of  Brazil,  has 
its  source  in  Colombia,  and  joins 
the  Amazon  after  a  course  of  1000 
miles. 

ST  ANTO'NIO,  a  Cape  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  at  the  south  entrance  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.— 86, 20  S.  56,  46  W. 

St  Mari'a.  a  Cape  of  Uruguay,  to 
the  E.  of  Monte  Video.— 84,  85  & 
54,20W. 

St  Roque,  a  prominent  cape  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil.— 5, 8  S.  35,  38  W. 

Sal'ta,  a  town  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name.    Pop.  11,700. 

San  Francis'co,  a  river  of  Brazil, 
which  rises  in  the  south  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Minas  Geraes,  and,  after  a 
circuitous  N.E.  course  of  1500  miles, 
falls  into  the  Atlantic 

San  Ju'^an,  a  town  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes : 
near  it  are  gold-mines.  Pop.  20,000. 
—81,  6  S.  69,  6  W. 

San  Paulo,  a  city  of  Brazil,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name.    P.  25,000.— 28, 80  S.  46, 40  W. 

San'ta  Cruz  de  la  Sier'ra,  a  city  of 
Bolivia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  situated  in  an  exten- 
sive plain.    Pop.  9780. 

San'ta  F^  a  town  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  on  the  Salado,  the  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  11,000. 

San'ta  Mar'ta,  a  seaport  of  Co- 
lombia, the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Magdalena,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Pop.  8000. 

Santa'rem,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Para,  on  the  Tapt^os,  at 
its  confluence  with  the  Amazon. 
Pop.  6000. 

Santia^'go,  the  capital  of  Chill, 
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sitnated  on  the  Maypocho,  in  a  richly 
wooded  plain,  60  miles  S.E.  of  Val- 
paraiso, its  port,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  railway.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  university.  Pop.  148,000. 
-^,.26  8.70,  40  W. 

Socor'ro,  a  town  of  Colombia,  the 
capital  of  a  province,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Magdalena.  Pop.  12,000.— 
e^  80  N.  73,  40  W. 

South  Geor^gia,  an  island  in  the  S. 
Atlantic,  E.  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 

South  Shetlands,  a  cluster  of 
islands,  situated  in  68**  S.  lat.  to  the 
south  of  Gape  Horn.  To  the  east  is 
a  smaller  group,  called  the  South 
Orlcnevs. 

Sta^ten,  a  barren  rocky  island  off 
the  S.  E.  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Strait  of  LeM  aire. 

Sucre.    See  Chuquisaca. 

Surinam^,  a  district  of  Guiana,  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch,  lies  between 
British  and  French  Guiana,  and  is 
traversed  by  several  rivers.  Area, 
84,000  square  miles.  Pop.  68,680^— 
Parama'ribo,  the  capital,  is  situated 
on  the  river  Surinam,  16  miles  from 
its  mouth.    Pop.  20,000. 

TlER'ltA  DEL  FUE^GO,  a  large 
island,  or,  more  properly,  a  group 
of  islands,  separated  from  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  continent  by  the 
Strait  of  Magellan.  It  consists  al- 
most wholly  of  rocks  and  mountains, 
many  of  whose  summits  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow. 

Ti^carcA,  the  sacred  lake  of  the 
Peruvians,  is  situated  partly  in  Bol- 
ivia, and  partly  in  Pern,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  12,498  feet  above  the  Pacific 
It  is  enclosed  by  the  Andes.  It  is 
120  miles  in  tongih,  and  receives  the 


waters  of  numerous  streams ;  but  its 
only  outlet  is  the  Desaguadero,  by 
which  it  communicates  with  Lake 
Uros. 

To^ima,  one  of  thejtatei  of  Colom- 
bia or  New  Granada,  on  the  E.  slope 
of  the  Central  Cordillera.  P.  251,000. 
The  chief  town  is  Pnrificacion.  P.600. 

TruxiHo,  a  seaport  of  Peru,  on  the 
Pacific,  founded  by  Pizarro,  in  1686. 
Pop.  6000.— 8,  6  S.  79, 4  W.— A  town 
of  Venezuela,  capital  of  a  province. 
Pop.  12,000. 

Tu''cuman,  a  city  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  situated  on  the 
Dulce.    Pop.  17,600. 

UR'UGUAY  or  Ban'da  Oriental', 
See  p.  850. 

VALDI'VIA,  a  city  and  seaport 
of  Chili,  with  a  capacious  harbour. 
Pop.  2000.-S9,  60  S.  73, 80  W. 

Valen^da,  a  city  of  Venezuela,  in 
a  fertile  plain,  near  Lake  Tacarigua. 
Pop.  28,000.-10,  8  N.  67,  66  W. 

Yalparat^BO,  tne  prindpal  seaport 
of  Chili,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Paci- 
fic. It  has  a  large  foreign  trade.  It 
is  connected  by  a  railway  with  San- 
tiago, the  capital  of  Chili.  Pop. 
97,000.-83,  2  S.  71, 41 W. 

Venezue'la.    See  p.  889. 

Victa'ria,  a  seaport  of  Brazil,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Espirito 
Santo,  on  an  island  in  the  fine  bay 
of  that  name.    Pop.  6000. 

VilOa  Vico^za,  a  town  of  BrazQ, 
in  the  province  of  Ceara,  sur- 
rounded by  groves  of  oocoa-palmB. 
Pop.  6000. 

XARAT^S,  a  lake  of  Brazil, 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Paraguay 
which,  in  the  rainy  seasoiL  spread 
over  a  vast  extent  of  ground. 


PALESTINE,  OR  THE  HOLY  LAND, 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Syria;  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
S.  by  Arabia ;  E.  by  Arabia  and  Syria.  Extent,  12,600 
square  miles.  Population,  in  the  time  of  David,  upwards 
of  6,000,000. 

Provinces  and  Tribes.  Chief  Towns. 

1.  Gaulee. 

Asher Accho  or  Ptolemais,  Zarephath  or  Sarepta, 

Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Naphtali Kedesh  -  Naphtali,    Harosheth,    Capemamii, 

Chorazin,  Bethisaida. 
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ProTinces  and  Tribes.  Chief  Towu. 

Zebnlim Tiberia%  Nazareth,  Cana. 

Iflsachar Jezreel,  Shnnem,  Aphek,  Nain. 

2.  Samaria. 
Manasseh  (Half-tribe)  Csesarea,  Tirzah,  Bethahan,  Dotban,  Endor, 

Megiddo. 
Ephraim Samaria,  Shechem,  Shiloh,  Ljdda,  Antipatris. 

3.  JUDBA. 

Benjamin Jenualem,  Gibeon,  Mispeh,  Bethel,  Jericbo, 

Bethany,  Emmans. 
Jadah Hebron,  Bethahemesh,  Makkadab,  Tekoah^ 

Bethlebem. 

Dan Guth,  Ajalon,  Asbdod,  Arimathea,  Joppa. 

Simeon Aakelon,  Gkaa,  Beersheba,  Hormah. 

4.  Pbrba. 

Reuben Heshbon,  Bezer,  Medeba,  Jahaz,  Bethabara. 

Gad Bamoth-Gilead,  Succoth,  Peniel,  Mahanaim, 

Mizpeh,  Jabesh-GOead. 
Bfanasseh  (Half-tribe)  Gk>lan,  Gadara,  Dan,  Oesarea  PhilippL 

RiYEBS. — Jordan,  Amon,  Jabbok,  Cberith,  Eishon^ 
Elanah,  CkuiBh,  Eshcol,  Sorek,  Besor,  Rirer  of  ffgypt, 
Eidron  or  Cedron. 

Lakes. — ^Dead  Sea  or  Lake  of  Sodom,  Sea  of  Galilee 
or  of  Tiberias  or  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  Waters  of  Merom. 

Mountains. — Lebanon,  Hermon,  Bashan,  Gilead, 
Abarim,  Heights  of  Baal,  Fisgah,  Peor,  Nebo,  Carmel, 
Tabor,  Gilboa,  Mount  Epbraim,  Ebal,  G^rizim,  Gaash, 
Rock  of  Rimmon,  Moriah,  Zion,  Mount  of  Olives,  Hach- 
ilah. 

Valleys,  Plains,  etc.— Vale  of  Siddim,  Plains  of 
Moab,  Valley  of  Salt,  Wilderness  of  Maon,  Wilderness 
of  Ziph,  Wilderness  of  Engedi,  Valley  of  Berachah, 
Forest  of  Hareth,  Plain  of  Mamre,  Valley  of  Zephathah, 
Valley  of  Elah,  Valley  of  Rephaim,  Valley  of  Ajalon, 
Valley  of  Hinnom,  Valley  of  Shaveh,  Wilderness  of 
Judea,  Valley  of  Achor,  Valley  of  Bochim,  Plain  of 
Moreh,  Wood  of  Ephraim,  Vale  of.  Sharon,  Plain  of 
Jezreel  or  Megiddo. 

BEICABKB. 

Palestine  extended  from  80**  40'  to  83"  85'  N.  lat.,  and  from 
SS*"  45'  to  36^  25'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  was 
200  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  fh>m  E.  to  W.,  about  100  miles. 
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Tlie  country  is  in  Scripture  called  also  the  Land  of  Canaan; 
the  Land  of  Promise;  the  Land  of  the  Hebrev>»;  the  Land  of 
Israd;  the  Land  of  Judah;  the  Land  of  Jehovah;  the  Holy 
Land,  It  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Amorites  on  both 
sides  of  the  Jordan ;  the  Hittites  or  Children  of  Heth  on  the 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  the  Jebusites  on  the  north-west  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  the  Canaanites  in  the  middle,  between  the  Jordan 
and  the  Mediterranean;  the  Perizzites  between  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  Mediterranean ;  the  Gergashites  or  Gergesenes 
on  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  the  Hivites  at  the  foot  of 
Lebanon  and  Hermon;  the  Sidonians  in  the  north -west  coast; 
the  Phillstmes  in  the  south-west  coast. 

**  Palestine,"  says  Dr  Kitto,  "  is  a  country,  small  though  it 
be,  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  in  some  respects  as  peculiar 
as  the  people  whose  history  is  inseparably  connected  with  it. 
It  does  not,  like  most  other  small  countries,  constantly  remind 
you  that  it  is  only  conventionally  separated ;  but  it  is  a  cfyro' 
pkte  country — a  compact,  distinct,  and  well-proportioned  terri- 
tory. It  offers,  as  it  were,  an  epitome  of  all  the  physical 
features  by  which  different  countries  are  distinguished,  and 
which  very  few  possess  in  combination.  It  has  its  lofty  moun- 
tains, its  stem  rocky  wildernesses,  and  its  smiling  hiUs ;  it  has 
its  pleasant  valleys,  its  wide  plains,  and  elevated  plateaus; 
and,  while  on  the  one  hand,  it  presents  an  extended  seacoasl^ 
with  its  harbours,  beaches,  cliffs,  and  promontories;  on  the 
other,  the  solitary  deserts  extend  their  inhospitable  wastes  of 
sand.  The  principal  river  of  this  country,  and  the  smaller 
streams,  the  large  inland  lakes — one  of  them  so  remarkable  in 
its  characteristics, — ^the  hot  springs,  and  the  various  volcanic 
indications,  complete  the  singularly  varied  natural  attributes 
of  this  *  glory  of  all  lands.' » 

Palestine  takes  the  character  of  a  mountainous  country, 
diversified,  however,  by  some  considerable  plains  and  by  numer- 
ous valleys.  Its  mountains  are  chiefly  of  limestone ;  as  are 
those  also  of  Sjrria  and  of  Asia  Minor.  Salt  is  produced  in  vast 
abundance,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Hie 
territory  abounds  in  caverns,  to  which  there  is  frequent  allusion 
in  Scripture.  The  variations  of  sunshine  and  rain  are  confined 
chiefly  to  the  latter  part  of  autumn  and  winter.  The  cold  of 
winter  is  not  severe,  and  the  ground  is  never  frozen.  In  the 
low-lying  plains  a  little  snow  falls,  and  it  disappears  early  in 
the  day ;  in  the  higher  lands,  as  at  Jerusalem,  it  often  foils, 
chiefly  in  January  and  February,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
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more;  but  even  there  it  does  not  lie  long.  In  the  plains 
and  Talleys  the  heat  of  summer  is  oppressive:  in  the  more 
elevated  tracts,  as  at  Jerusalem,  it  is  moderate,  except  when 
the  south  wind,  or  sirocco^  blows.  In  such  high  grounds  the 
nights  are  cool,  and  often  bring  heavy  dew.  The  total  absence 
of  rain  in  summer  soon  destroys  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and 
gives  to  the  general  landscape  an  aspect  of  drought  and  bar- 
renness. No  green  thing  remains  but  the  foliage  of  the  scat- 
tered fruit-trees.  In  autumn,  the  whole  land  becomes  dry  and 
parched,  and  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  languishes  for 
the  return  of  the  rainy  season.  The  climate  of  Palestine  has 
always  been  considered  healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  have  for 
the  most  part  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Jerusalem,  in  par- 
ticular, from  its  great  elevation,  clear  sky,  and  invigorating 
atmosphere,  should  be  a  healthy  place,  and  so  it  is  generally 
esteemed. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Palestine  or  the  Holjr  Land  ?  What 
is  its  area  in  square  miles  ?  What  was  its  population  in  the  time 
of  David?  Name  its  provinces.  What  were  the  tribes  in  Galilee? 
In  Samaria?  In  Judea?  In  Perea?  What  were  their  chief 
towns  ?  Name  the  rivers.  Name  the  lakes.  What  are  the  prin- 
cipal mountains  ?    Name  the  more  remarkable  plains  and  valleys. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Palestine  situ- 
ated ?    What  are  its  greatest  length  and  breadth  ? 

What  names  are  given  in  Scripture  to  the  country  of  Palestine  ? 
By  whom  and  in  what  localities  was  it  originally  inhabited  ?  Give 
an  outline  of  Dr  Kitto's  description  of  the  country.  Of  what  are 
its  mountains  chiefly  composed?  Where  Is  salt  found  in  great 
abundance  ?    Describe  the  seasons  and  climate. 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


AB'ARIM,  a  range  of  nigged 
mooutuns  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Lower  Jordan.  It  presents 
several  remarkable  elevations,  as 
Nebo,  Pisgah,  Peor,  and  Baal ;  from 
Meant  Nebo,  one  of  the  highest  of 
the  range,  Moses  viewed  the  Promis- 
ed Land  before  he  died. 

Ac'cho  or  Ptolema'ls  (Acre),  a 
strong  city  and  seaport  of  Asher,  on 
a  fine  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
8ee  Acre,  Descriptive  Table  of  Asia. 

Anchor,  a  valley  of  Benjamin,  be- 
tween  Jericho  and  Ai,  where  Achan 
was  stoned  to  death. 

Adallam,  a  city  of  Jadah,  in  the 
south  of  the  Tribe ;  it  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  cave  in  its  vicinity, 
in  which  David  took  reftige  when  be 
fled  from  Gath. 


Ai,  a  citr  of  Benjamin  near  Bethel, 
noted  for  its  capture  and  destruction 
by  Joshua. 

A'Jalon  (Talo),  a  town  in  the  Tribe 
of  Dan,  contiguous  to  which  is  the 
Valley  of  Ajalon,  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  the  miracle,  when,  while  Jo- 
shua was  in  pursuit  of  the  five  kings 
of  the  Amoritfls,  "the  sun  stood 
still  upon  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in 
the  Vall^  of  Ajalon." 

An'athoth  (Anata),  a  city  of  Ben- 
jamin, memorable  as  the  birthplace 
and  residence  of  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah. 

Antip'atris  (Kefir  8aba\  a  dty  of 
Ephraim,  In  the  Plain  of  Sharon. 

Arimathe'a,  In  the  Tribe  of  Dan, 
supposed  to  be  the  modem  Ramleli, 
the  native  city  of  Joseph  who  begged 
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the  body  of  Jesus  firom  Pilate.  It 
is  on  the  road  between  Joppa  and 
Jerusalem. 

Ar'non  (3f«?/t6),  a  river  which  rises 
In  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  Moab,  and  falling  into 
the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  rainy  season  it 
flows  with  impetuosity  in  a  deep 
channel,  but  in  summer  the  stream 
is  almost  dried  up. 

Ar'oer,  a  city  of  Reuben,  on  the 
Amon,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
divided  it  into  two  parts,  and  to  have 
been  hence  called  "  the  city  in  the 
midst  of  the  river."  It  is  memorable 
for  the  battle  fought  here  between 
the  Israelites  and  the  Ammonites. 

Ash^'dod  or  Azo'tus  (Eadud),  a 
strong  city  in  the  Tribe  of  Dan,  near 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  one  of  the 
five  cities  of  the  Philistines,  who 
brought  the  captured  Ark  to  Ashdod, 
and  deposited  it  in  the  temple  of 
Dagon.  Here  Philip  the  Evangelist 
was  found  after  he  had  baptized  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch.  The  destruction 
of  Ashdod  was  foretold  by  several  of 
the  prophets. 

Ash'er,  a  Tribe  whose  territory 
was  in  a  fruitftil  country,  on  the 
seacoast,  bounded  by  Lebanon  on 
the  N.,  Mount  Carmel  and  Zebulnn 
on  the  S.,  and  Naphtali  on  the  K 
On  quitting  Egypt,  this  Tribe  num- 
bered 41,600  adult  males;  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  it  amounted  to  53,400. 

Ash^'taroth,  or  Ash'^taroth  Car'naim 
(Mezareib),  a  dty  of  Manasseh,  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  and  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan. 

Aslkelon  or  As'^calon  (Askulan),  a 
strong  seaport  in  the  Tribe  of  Simeon, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  one  of  the 
five  cities  of  the  Philistines.  It  suf- 
fered much  in  the  Jewish  war  with 
the  Romans,  and  figured  prominent- 
ly in  the  history  of  the  Crusades. 
Numerous  ruins  attest  its  ancient 
strength. 

BEER-SHE'BA  (Bir-es-Seba),  a 
town  of  Simeon,  in  the  S.  of  the 
Tribe,  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
patriarchs.  The  limits  of  the  Holy 
Land  are  often  expressed  in  Scripture 
by  the  terms,  "  From  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba."  Dan  being  the  northern,  and 
Beer-sheba  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  land. 

Benjamin,  a  Tribe  which  occupied 
the  rich  fertile  country  in  the  north  of 
J  odea;  being  bounded  by  Judah  on 


the  S.,,  by  Ephraim  on  the  N.,  by 
the  River  Jordan  on  the  E.,  and  by 
Dan  and  Judah  on  the  W.  On 
quitting  Egypt,  this  Tribe  numbered 
36,400  adult  males ;  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  it  amounted  to  46,600. 

Ber'achah,  a  valley  of  Judah,  in 
the  Wilderness  of  Tekoah. 

Be'sor,  a  brook  which  has  its  rise 
in  Judah,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near 
Gaza. 

BethaVara,  a  town  of  Reuben,  on 
the  Jordan,  where  there  was  a  ford 
or  passage  over  the  river ; — the  place 
where  John  baptized. 

Beth'any  a  town  or  village  of  Ben- 
jamin, about  two  miles  east  of  Jeru- 
salem, beyond  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Lazarus  and 
his  sisters  Marv  and  Martha;  the 
scene  of  our  Lord's  miracle  of  raising 
Lazarus  fh)m  the  dead :  and  the 
place  where  he  was  parted  from  his 
disciples  and  ascended  into  heaven. 

Beth'el  (BeUin\  a  city  of  Benja- 
min, originally  called  Luis,  memor- 
able as  the  scene  of  Jacob's  vision. 

Bethho'ron,  two  towns  of  this  name 
in  the  S.  of  Ephraim,  are  distin- 
guished in  Scripture  as  Upper  and 
Nether  Bethhoron;  between  them 
was  a  pass,  down  which  the  five  kings 
of  the  Amorites  were  driven  by 
Joshua.  Both  towns  were  fortified 
by  Solomon. 

Bethlehem  (Beit  Lahm\  a  city  of 
Judah,  about  six  miles  south  of  Je- 
rusalem: it  was  also  called  Ephratah 
and  Bethlehem-Judah.  Bethlehem 
is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of 
David,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  Book 
of  Ruth ;  but  its  distinguishing  glory 
consists  in  its  being  the  birthplace  of 
the  Messiah.  On  the  N.  E.  side  of 
the  town  is  a  deep  valley,  where  tra- 
dition says  that  the  angels  appeared 
to  the  shepherds, with  the  glad  tidings 
of  our  Saviour's  nativity. 

Beth'phagd,  a  village  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  between  Beth- 
any and  Jerusalem.  Not  a  vestige 
of  the  place  now  exists. 

Bethsai^'da,  a  town  of  Galilee,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias. 
It  was  the  native  place  of  Peter, 
Andrew,  and  Philip,  and  the  frequent 
residence  of  Jesus. 

BethsaiMa  or  Jul'ias,  on  the  east 
side  of  Jordan,  near  its  influx  into 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  where  Christ  fed 
the  five  thousand. 

Beth'than  or  Scythop'olit  (BfiMtnX 
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A  dtj  of  Western  MaaMseb,  wUhin 
the  territo^  of  Issachar,  near  the 
Jordan.  The  body  of  Saul  was  fas- 
tened to  the  walla  of  Bethshan  by  the 
Pbilistinefly  whence  the  men  of  Jab- 
esh-Gllead  took  it  down  and  carried 
it  away. 

Betii'shemesh  (Ain  Shenu),  a  city 
of  Jadah,  which  ia  particularly  no- 
ticed in  Scripture,  as  the  place  where 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  struck 
dead  for  presuming  to  look  into  the 
Ark. 

Be'zer,  a  city  of  Reuben,  beyond 
the  Jordan,  and  one  of  the  cities  of 
refuge. 

CiBSARE'A  or  Cnsarea  of  Pal- 
estine {Kaitar{yeh)t  a  city  and  sea- 
port on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  built 
by  Herod  the  Great.  It  became  the 
Roman  metropolis  <^  Palestine,  and 
the  residence  of  the  proconsul.  Ce- 
sarea  was  the  sceneof  seyeral  remark- 
able eyents:  here  Peter  baptized 
Cornelius  and  his  kinsmen;  here  was 
the  residence  of  Philip  the  Evan- 
gelist ;  here  St  Paul  so  admirably 
defended  himself  against  the  Jews. 

CsBsarea  Philip^pi,  originally  called 
Paneas  (Banitu).  a  d^  of  Upper 
Galilee,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Leb- 
anon, and  near  the  springs  of  the 
Jordan.  The  dty  was  much  enlarged 
and  beautified  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch, 
who  called  it  Cnsarea  in  honour  of 
Tiberius  the  emperor.  During  the 
Crusades  it  was  uie  scene  of  various 
changes  and  conflicts.  It  has  now 
dwindled  into  an  indgnifieant  vil- 
lage. 

Ca^'na,  a  small  town  of  Galilee,  on 
the  north  of  Nazareth,  where  our 
Saviour  i>erformed  his  first  mirade, 
by  turning  water  into  wine. 

Caper'naum,  a  dty  of  Galilee,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth,  and  on  the  border  of  the 
tribes  of  Zebulun  and  NapthalL  It 
seems  to  have  been,  more  than  any 
other  place,  the  residence  of  onr  Sav- 
iour after  ne  commenced  his  great 
mission.  Here  he  performed  many 
mighty  works, which  broughtaheavy 
woe  upon  the  inhabitants  for  ^eir 
unbelief;  hence  the  force  of  the  de- 
nunciation, which  has  been  so  com- 
pletely accomplished,  that  even  the 
Bite  of  Capernaum  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. 

Caramel,  Mount,  a  range  of  htlls 
extending  north-west  from  flie  Plain 
of  Esdraelon,  and  terminating  in  the 
promontory  or  cape  which  forms  the 


Bay  of  Acre.  The  hsA^i  is  about 
1700  feet,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  nuHm- 
tain,  on  the  south,  runs  the  brook 
Kiahoo.  On  its  summit  are  oaks  and 
pines,  and,  lower  down,  olives  and 
laurel  trees.  Two  or  three  villages 
and  some  scattered  cottagesaze  found 
on  it,  and  its  surface  is  covered  with 
a  rich  and  constant  verdure.  There 
are  many  caves  in  this  monntainoos 
range,  iMxticularly  on  the  west  dde. 

Che'rith,  a  brook,  from  which  the 
prophet  Elijah  was  supplied  with 
water  during  the  time  he  was  fed  by 
the  ravens;  it  flowed  through  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon  into  the  Jordan. 

Chora'zin,  a  town  of  Galilee  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth,  near  Capernaum.  No  trace 
whatever  now  remains  of  it. 

DAN,  a  Tribe,  the  district  allotted 
to  which,  although  contracted,  was 
very  fertile.  It  had  the  country  of 
the  Philistines  on  the  W.;  part  of 
Judah  with  Benjamin  on  the  E.; 
Ephndm  on  the  N. ;  and  Simeon  on 
the  S.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
territory  as  aUotted,  but  not  pos- 
sessed, extended  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, through  the  country  of  the 
Philisthies.  On  quitting  Egypt,  this 
Tribe  numbered  62,700  adult  males ; 
in  the  Plains  of  Moab  it  amounted 
to  64,400. 

Dan,  originally  called  Lalsh,  a  dty 
at  the  northern  extrenity  of  Canaan, 
near  the  springs  of  the  Jordan,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

Dead  Sea,  called  in  Scripture  the 
8aU  Sea,  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  and 
the  Bast  Sea,  It  is  also  callea  the 
Lake  or  Sea  of  Sodom,  and  by  Jo- 
sephus  Lake  AaphaUites,  that  Isl  the 
bituminous  lake.  In  its  vicinity 
stood  the  four  dties  of  the  plain  which 
were  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven. 
Its  greatest  lengUi  is  fifty  miles,  Its 
general  breadth  firom  ten  to  twelve 
miles,  its  area  360  mUes:  it  is  1292 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

Do'than,  a  dty  of  Western  Man- 
asseh,  about  12  miles  north  of  Sa- 
maria. Joseph's  brethren  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dothan,  when  they 
sold  him  to  the  Ishmaelites  who  were 
travelling  firom  Gilead  to  Egypt. 

E^AL,  Mount.  See  Gerizim, 
Mount. 

Ed'rd  (Edhra),  a  town  of  Eastern 
Manasseh,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
Bashan  beyond  the  Jordan.  It  was 
here  that  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  was 
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defeated  by  the  IsraeliteSi  and  lost 
his  kingdom. 

£k''ron  (Akir),  a  city  of  Dan,  the 
chief  of  the  five  Philistine  states. 
The  Ekronites  were  the  first  who 
proposed  to  send  back  the  Ark,  to  be 
delivered  from  the  calamities  which 
it  brought  on  their  country. 

E'lah,  a  valley  about  eleven  miles 
S.  W.  fifom  Jerusalem,  in  which  the 
Israelites  wereenoamped  whenDavid 
slew  Goliath. 

Em'maus,  a  village  of  Benjamin, 
7}  miles  N.  W.  mm  Jerusalem, 
memorable  for  the  interesting  con- 
versation between  Christ  and  two  of 
his  disciples  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  of  his  resurrection. 

En'dor,  a  town  of  Western  Man- 
asseh,  in  the  territory  of  Issachar, 
chiefly  remarkable  as  the  abode  of 
the  sorceress  whom  Saul  consulted 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  in  which  he 
perished. 

En'gedi  (Ain  Jidp),  a  dty  of  Jn* 
dah  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  In  the  moimtidns  hy  which 
Kngedi  was  environed  are  numerous 
caves,  in  some  of  which  David  and 
his  followers  took  up  their  abode 
when  persecuted  by  Saul. 

E^phraim,  a  Tribe  whose  territory 
was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fl*uit- 
ful  parts  of  Palestine.  It  extended 
from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  W.  to 
the  Jordan  on  the  E.;  on  the  N.  it 
had  the  Half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and 
on  the  S.  Benjamin  and  Dan.  On 
quitting  Egryp^  this  Tribe  numbered 
40,600  adult  males ;  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  it  amounted  to  82,600. 

E'phraim,  a  mountain  or  group  of 
mountains,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  Holy  Land,  opposite  to  the 
mountains  of  Judah. 

E'^phraim,  the  Forestor  Woodof,on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  not  fiur  finom 
Mahanaim;  here  Absalom  was  sus* 
pended  firom  an  oak,  and  was  slain. 

Esdraelon  (the  Armageddon  of 
the  Apocalypse),  a  plain  often  men- 
tioned in  sacred  history  as  the  gnat 
battlefield  of  the  Jewish  and  other 
nations,  under  the  names  of  the  Val- 
ley of  Megiddo  and  the  YaUey  of 
Jezreel ;  it  is  called  l^  Josephus  the 
Great  Plain.  In  the  first  ages  of  the 
Jewish  history,  as  well  as  during  the 
Roman  empire,  the  Crusades,  and 
even  in  later  times,  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  a  memorable  contest. 

Esh'^ool,  the  Valley  of!  is  situated  at 
a  short  dIstMiM  from  Hebron,  on  the 


road  to  Jerusalem.  Here  Caleb  and 
Joshua,  while  exploring  the  country, 
obtained  the  fine  cluster  of  grapes 
which  they  took  back  with  them 
**  borne  on  a  staff  between  two,"  as 
a  specimen  of  the  fruits  of  the  Pro- 
mimdLand. 

Esh'taol,  a  dty  of  Dan,  famed  for 
the  exploits  of  Samson,  who  was 
buried  in  its  vicinity. 

QA'^ASH,  a  hiU  in  the  Tribe  of 
Ephraim,  on  Uie  north  side  of  which 
stood  Timnath  Serah,  memorable  as 
the  place  where  Joshua  was  buried. 

Gad,  a  Tribe  whose  territory  was 
situated  beyond  Jordan,  in  Qilead; 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  River 
Jordan,  on  the  N.  by  Manasseh,  on 
the  E.  by  the  Ammoidtes,  and  on  the 
S.  by  Reuben.  On  qcdtting  Egypt, 
this  Tribe  numbered  46,660  adult 
males;  in  the  plains  of  Moab  it 
amounted  to  40,600. 

Qad'^ara  (  Um-keU),  the  chief  city  of 
Perea,  or  the  region  beyond  Jordan, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
LakeofGennesareth.  It  was  situated 
on  a  hill  and  fortified,  and  was  one  of 
the  ten  cities  of  the  Decapolis.  Many 
traces  of  its  ancient  buildings  stiU 
remain. 

Galilee,  the  northern  province  of 
Palestine,  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Galilee.  The  former  was  dis- 
tinctively called  Galilee  of  the  Na- 
tions, or  of  the  Gentiles. 

Gal^ilee^Seaol  See  (Jennesareth, 
Lake  of. 

Gath,  a  strong  city  in  the  Tribe  of 
Dan,  one  of  the  five  dties  of  the 
Philistines.  Goliath  was  a  native  of 
Gath,  and  David  fled,  for  fear  of 
SauL  to  Achish  its  long.  During 
the  Crusades  it  was  destroyed  by  tiie 
Saracens. 

Gath-he^her,  a  town  of  Zebalun, 
the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Jonah. 

Ga'^sa,  adty  in  the  Tribe  of  Simeon, 
and  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Phil- 
istines. It  was  situated  near  the  sea* 
coast,  and,  being  a  frontier-town  to- 
wards Egypt,  was  strongly  fortified. 
It  was  the  scene  of  several  of  the 
memorable  deeds  of  Samson.  It  was 
taken,  after  a  siege  of  two  months, 
by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  has 
been  several  times  rebuilt;  at  pre- 
sent, its  population  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  4000  to 
16,000. 

Gennes'areth,  Lake  o^  called  also 
the  Sea  of  Galike,  the  Sea  <if  Tib^- 
rioit  and  in  the  Old  Testament  th« 
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Sea  of  Ohinnereth  or  Chitmeroth. 
It  lies  deep  among  hills  and  moun- 
tains, fi*om  which,  in  the  rainy 
season,  many  streams  descend.  The 
river  Jordan  traverses  it  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  it  is  said  without  the  waters 
mingling.  Its  length  is  nearly  14 
miles,  its  gfreatest  hreadth  8  miles. 
From  numerous  indications,  it  is 
inferred  that  the  bed  of  the  lake 
was  formed  by  some  volcanic  erup- 
tion which  history  has  not  recorded ; 
the  waters  are  clear  and  sweet,  and 
abound  in  various  kinds  of  excel- 
lent fish.  Qennesareth  was  the  scene 
of  many  remarkable  events  in  the 
life  of  our  Saviour,  in  whose  days  tlie 
borders  of  the  lake  were  well  peopled, 
being  covered  with  numerous  towns 
and  villages;  but  now  they  are  al- 
most desolate. 

Gerlzim,  Mount,  a  mountain  of 
Samaria,  supposed  to  be  2600  i^et  in 
height,  over  against  Mount  Ebal; 
between  them  is  situated  the  city  of 
Shechem.  This  mountain  became 
the  seat  of  the  religious  worship  of 
the  Samaritans,  who  erected  a  tem- 
ple upon  it. 

Gethsem'ane,  Garden  of,  a  small 
field  or  garden  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Jerusalem,  over  the  brook 
Kidron,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  It  is  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  our  Saviour's  agony,  on  the 
night  before  his  crucifixion.  Eight 
ancient  olive-trees  now  occupy  the 
spot;  some  of  them  are  of  very 
large  size,  and  all  exhibit  symptoms 
of  decay.  Tbe  view  fi*om  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  in  the  vicinity  of  Jer- 
usalem. 

Gib'eah  (Jeba),  a  city  of  Benjamin, 
the  birthplace  of  Saul  and  his 
re^dence  after  he  becameking;  hence 
sometimes  called  Gibeah  of  Saul. 

Gih'eon  (El  Jib),  a  city  of  Benja- 
min, the  capital  of  the  Gibeonites, 
6  miles  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem.  Here 
Solomon  was  favoured  with  that 
remarkable  vision  which  left  him 
the  wisest  of  men. 

Gil^boa,  a  ridge  of  mountains 
which  bounds  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon  on  the  south-east.  Mount 
Gilboa  is  memorable  for  the  defeat 
of  Saul  by  the  Philistines,  when  his 
three  sons  were  slain,  and  he  himself 
died  by  his  own  hand. 

Gil'ead,  a  range  of  mountains  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  extending  from 
Mount   Hermon  southward  to  tbe 


sources  of  the  brooks  Jabbok  and  Ar* 
non.  This  region  was  distinguished 
for  its  rich  pastures  and  aromatic 
simples;  the  northern  part,  known 
by  the  name  of  Bashan,  was  cele- 
brated for  its  stately  oaks  and  fertile 
soil. 

Gil'gal,  a  place  on  the  east  of 
Jericho,  where  the  Israelites  formed 
their  first  encampment  after  their 
passage  over  the  Jordan ;  here  they 
set  up  the  twelve  stones  which  they 
took  out  of  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Go'lan,  a  town  of  Manasseh  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  and  one  of  the  six 
cities  of  refuge,  from  which  the  prov- 
ince of  Gaulonitis  took  its  name. 

Gomor^rah.    See  Sodom. 

HACHaLAH,  a  hill  in  the  south 
of  Judah,  where  David  for  some 
time  hid  himself  from  Saul. 

Ha'dad-rim^mon,  a  city  of  Issachar, 
in  the  Valley  of  Me^ddo,  where 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  was  slain,  and 
hisarmy  defeated  by  Pharaoh-Necho, 
king  of  Egypt. 

Ha^'reth,  a  forest  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  to  which  David  withdrew  to 
avoid  the  fury  of  Saul. 

Har^osheth  of  the  Gentiles,  a  city 
of  Naphtali.  near  Lake  Merom,  the 
residence  of  Sisera,  the  general  of 
Jabin,  the  Canaanitish  king. 

Ha'sor,  a  strong  city  of  Naphtali, 
the  capital  of  Jabin,  a  powerfiil 
Canaanitish  king  who  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Joshua. 

Hea}ron  (El  Khtdil),  anciently 
called  Arba  or  Kiijath-arba,  a  city 
of  Judah,  18  miles  south  from  Jeru- 
salem. Abraham,  Sarah,  and  Isaac 
were  buried  near  Hebron,  in  the  cave 
of  Machpelah.  David,  after  the  death 
of  Saul,  made  Hebron  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom.    Present  pop.  6000. 

Her'mon,  Mount,  by  the  Sidon- 
ians  called  Sirion  (Jebel-esh-8heikh\ 
a  branch  of  Antilibanus,  and  the 
highest  of  all  the  Lebanon  Moun- 
tains ;  it  is  9,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  formed  the  N.  bound- 
ary of  the  country  beyond  Jordan. 

Hesh'bon  (ffesban),  a  city  of  Ren- 
ben  beyond  Jordan,  the  capital  of  Si- 
hon,kingoftheAmorites.  Numerous 
ruins  attest  its  andent  splendour. 

Hin'^nom,  a  narrow  valley  which 
bounds  Jernsalem  on  the  south,  be- 
low Mount  Zion. 

Hor^mah,  a  city  of  Simeon,  on  the 
south  border  of  Palestine,  originally 
called  Zephthah,  the  capital  of  the 
petty  kingdom  of  Arad. 
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IS'SACHAR,  a  Tribe  whose  terri- 
tory comprehended  the  whole  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts — the  granary  of 
Palestine.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Jordan;  on  the  W.  and 
S.  by  the  Half-tribe  of  Manasseh; 
and  on  the  N.  by  Zebulun.  On 
quitting  Egypt,  this  Tribe  numbered 
61,400  adult  males ;  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  it  amounted  to  64,300. 

JAB^BOK,  Brook  {ZurTca\  one  of 
the  streams  east  of  the  Jordan,  which 
flows  westward  into  that  river.  It 
separated  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,king. 
of  the  Amorites,  firom  that  of  Og, 
king  of  Bashan. 

Ja^sh  or  Jabesh-Gilead,  a  dty  of 
Manasseh  beyond  Jordan,  in  the 
Land  of  Gilead.  It  was  sacked  by 
the  Israelites  for  refosing  to  join 
in  the  war  against  Benjamin.  See 
Bethshan. 

Ja'zer,  a  city  of  Qad,  in  the 
country  of  Moab,  beyond  Jordan; 
it  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
Levitical  cities. 

Jehosh'aphat,  Valley  of,  the  name 
g^ven  to  the  valley  which  bounds  Je- 
rusalem on  the  east,  and  separates  it 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Jericho,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  of 
which  frequent  mention  is  made  in 
Scripture.  It  was  the  first  dty,  after 
the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  taken 
from  the  Canaanites  by  Joshua,  who 
razed  itto  the  ground,and  pronounced 
a  severe  curse  upon  him  who  should 
rebuild  it  In  an  after-age  it  became 
a  school  of  the  prophets.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era 
it  was  a  great  and  important  dty, 
second  only  to  Jerusalem.  It  was 
once  visited  by  our  Saviour  when  he 
abode  with  Zaccheus,  and  healed  the 
blind  man.  It  was  also  the  scene  of 
the  beautiful  narrative  of  the  good 
Samaritan.  It  was  destroyed  during 
the  Mohammedan  conquest.  The 
once  celebrated  "  City  of  Palms" 
cannot  now  boast  of  one  of  those 
beautiful  trees  in  the  adjoining  plain ; 
a  wretched  village  alone  remains; 
but  two  or  tliree  miles  westward  con- 
siderable ruins  are  found,  which  are 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
andent  dty. 

Jeru^salem,  originally  named  Salem 
or '  Peace,'  the  metropolis  of  Palestine. 
It  was  situated  on  the  confines  of  the 
Tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and 
was  so  strongly  fortified,  both  by 
nature  and  ai-t,  that  the  Jebusitesu 


who  possessed  it  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  could  not  be 
driven  oat,  nor  were  they  completely 
dislodged  till  the  time  of  David.  The 
city  was  built  on  four  hills,  of  which 
the  chief  were  Moriah  on  the  east, 
and  Zion  on  the  south.  On  the  eas^ 
extending  from  N.  to  S.,  is  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  which  commands  a  noble 
prospect  of  the  dty;  and  on  the  N. 
W.,  formerly  without  the  walls,  is 
Calvary  or  Golgotha.  During  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  Jer- 
usalem was  greatly  enlarged,  and 
adorned  by  numerous  splendid  build- 
ings. At  that  period  it  had  ten  or 
eleven  gates,  and  was  fortified  by 
strong  walls  and  towers.  But  its 
chief  glory  was  the  temple,  which 
was  built  by  Solomon.  This  mag- 
nificent structure  was  erected  on 
Mount  Moriah.  Jerusalem  was  cap- 
tured four  times  without  being  de- 
molished, namely,  by  Shishak,  king 
of  Egn^t,  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
by  Pompey  the  Great,  and  by  Herod. 
It  was  first  entirely  destroyed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  again  by  the 
Emperor  Titus.  From  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  Bomans  to  the  present 
time,  it  has  remained,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  state  of  ruin  and  desolation, 
oppressed  and  broken  down  by  a 
succession  of  foreign  masters— Bo- 
mans, Saracens,  Franks,  Mamelukes 
and  Turks.  To  these  last  it  is  still 
subject  The  Jewish  people  are 
dispersed  over  every  region  of  ttie 
globe,  and  almost  everjrwhere  treated 
with  contumely  and  scorn .  The  pop- 
ulation of  Jerusalem  may  be  esti- 
mated at  firom  16,000  to  16,000. 

Jez^reel  {Zerin\  a  tXtv  of  Western 
Manasseh,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Tribe  of  Issachar ;  here  the  kings  of 
Israel  had  a  palace,  although  Samaria 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom. 
Here  was  the  vineyard  of  Naboth 
which  Ahab  coveted:  and  here  the 
retributive  justice  of  God  overtook 
Jezebel. 

Jez'reel,  Plain  of.    See  Esdraelon. 

Jop'^pa  or  Ja'pho  {Jaffa\  a  seaport 
of  Dan  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  port  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  very 
ancient  town.  Here  the  materials 
brought  firom  Mount  Lebanon  for 
Solomon's  temple  were  landed,  and 
here  the  prophet  Jonah  embarked 
for  Nineveh.  Here  also  Peter  raised 
Tabitha  from  the  dead.  During  the 
Jewish  war  Joppa  was  strongly  forti- 
fied; but,  being  taken  by  surprise,  it 
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was  plundered  and  burnt.    Its  pre- 
sent population  is  about  4000. 

Jor'danor  theriver  of  Dan,theprln- 
dpal  river  of  Palestine,  has  its  source 
from  two  springs  or  fountains  near 
Paneas  at  the  foot  of  Antilibanns. 
It  flows  due  south,  intersecting  the 
Lake  Merom  and  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth,  and  after  a  course  of  60 
miles,  in  a  direct  line,  through  the 
plains  of  the  Jordan,  loses  itself  in 
the  Dead  Sea.  For  two  or  three 
miles  above  the  Junction,  the  Jordan 
is  impregnated  with  the  saline  and 
bituminous  matter  of  the  lake.  The 
course  of  the  Jordan  is  about  100 
miles;  its  breadth  and  depth  are 
various.  Immediately  above  its  en- 
trance into  the  Dead  Sea  it  is  ford- 
able,  being  not  more  than  fbur  feet 
deep,  with  a  rapid  current 

Ju'dah,  Mountains  of,  or  the  hill 
country  of  Judea,  the  mountainous 
region  south  of  Jerusalem  towards 
Hebron. 

Ju'dah,  a  Tribe  whose  territory 
was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Dead 
Sea ;  on  the  W.  by  Dan  and  Simeon ; 
on  the  M.  by  Benjamin ;  and  on  the 
S.  by  Idumea  or  the  Desert  of  Paran. 
On  quitting  Egypt,  this  Tribe  num- 
bered 74,600  adult  males;  in  the 
plains  of  Moabit  amounted  to  76^600. 

Judex  the  metropolitan  province 
of  Palestine. 

Jude'a,  Wilderness  of,  the  region 
lying  eastward  of  Jerusalem  towards 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

KA'DESH  or  Kadesh-Bar'nea,  a 
city  on  the  S.  E.  border  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land.  Here  Miriam,  the 
sister  of  Moses,  died  and  was  buried, 
and  here  the  Israelites  murmured 
against  God. 

Ka'^nah,  a  brook  which  rises  in 
Samaria,  and  foils  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  S.  of  Gnsarea.  It  was 
the  boundary  between  Ephraim  and 
Western  Manasseh. 

KeMesh,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  a  Le- 
vitical  city,  and  one  of  the  cities  of 
refuge. 

Ki'dron  or  Ce'droa,  a  brook  flowing 
through  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem,  between 
that  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Kir'jath-je'arim,  a  city  of  Judali, 
to  M'hich  the  Ark  was  brought  from 
Bethshemesh,  and  where  it  remuned 
twenty  years,  till  removed  to  Jeru- 
salem by  David. 

Ki'shon,  a  river  of  Galilee  which 
has  its  source  in  Mount  Tabor,  flows 


westward  through  the  plain  of  Jes- 
reel,  and,  after  receiving  several 
streams  from  Mount  Carmel,  fiilla 
into  the  Bay  of  Acre. 

LA'CHISH,  a  city  of  Judah,  to 
the  S.  W.  of  Libnah,  was  rebuilt  and 
strongly  fortified  by  Rehoboam. 

Leb'anon,  a  long  chain  of  moun- 
tains, extending  firom  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sidon  on  the  W.  to  the 
vicinity  of  Damascus  on  the  E.,  and 
formingby  its  highest  summit  (Mount 
BermonX  at  the  southern  termination, 
the  N.  bouudary  of  the  countrv  be- 
yond the  Jordan.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parallel  ranges,  the  western 
being  known  by  the  name  of  Liba- 
nus,  and  the  eastern  by  that  of 
Antilibanus;  fhey  are  separated  by 
the  great  valley  or  enclosed  plain. 
The  summlts-of  these  mountains  are 
in  many  parts  level,  and  form  ex- 
tensive plains.  Cultivation,  how- 
ever, is  chiefly  found  on  the  seaward 
sloi>es,  where  are  a  vast  multitude  of 
thrifty  villages  and  a  numerous  pop- 
ulace of  hu^y,  industrious  moun- 
taineers, amounting  to  nearly  200,000r 
Vineyards,  and  plantations  of  mul- 
berry, olive,  and  fig  trees  are  culti- 
vated on  terraces  formed  by  walls 
The  soil  of  the  declivities  is  excellent^ 
produdng  com,  oil,  and  wine. 

LiVuah,  a  city  of  Judah,  one  of 
the  royal  cities  of  the  Ganaanites, 
taken  by  Joshua.  It  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  became  one  of  the  Levit- 
ical  towns. 

Lyd'da  or  Dios'polis  (Lud^  a  city 
of  Ephraim,  within  the  frontier  of 
Dan,  9  miles  S.  E.  of  Joppa.  It  was 
the  scene  of  Peter's  miracle  in  heal- 
ing Eneas. 

MAG1>ALA,  a  town  on  the  west 
side  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  the 

{>robable  Urthplace  of  Mary  Magda- 
ene,  that  is,  Mary  of  Mu^la. 

Mahana'im,  a  city  of  Gad,  beyond 
the  Jordan,  which  derived  its  name 
flrom  Jacob  having  been  there  met 
by  the  angels  on  his  return  from 
Padan-aram. 

Makke^dah,  a  city  of  Judah,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  was  the 
cave  where  the  five  kings,  who  con- 
federated against  Israel,  took  refuge 
after  their  defeat  by  Joshua. 

Mam'^re,  Valley  o^  celebrated  for 
the  oak  (terebinth)  tree,  under  which 
the  patriarch  dwelt  near  Hebron. 

Manas^seh,  Half-tribe  of,eastof  the 
river  Jordan,  occupied  the  country 
from  Gad  northward  to  Mount  Her- 
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mon,  and  from  the  Jordan  eastward 
to  tbe  borders  of  Arabia.  The  other 
Half-tribe,  on  the  west  of  Jordan, 
extended  from  that  river  to  the 
Mediterranean,  being  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Issachar,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Epbraim.  When  this  Tribe  quitted 
Egypt,  it  numbered  82,200  adult 
males;  in  the  plains  of  Moab  it 
amounted  to  62,700. 

Ma'on,  a  town  of  Judah,  E.  of 
Hebron,  which  gave  name  to  a  wil- 
derness where  David  hid  himself  from 
Saul,  and  around  which  the  churlish 
Nabal  had  great  possessions. 

Med'eba,  a  town  of  Reuben,  be- 
yond the  Jordan.  Here  Joab  gained 
a  memorable  victory  over  the  Am- 
monites and  Syrians. 

Megid''do,  a  town  of  Western 
Manasseh,  but  within  the  bound- 
ary of  Issachar.  It  was  rebuilt 
and  fortified  by  Solomon:  hither 
Abaziah,  king  of  Judah,  fled  when 
wounded  by  Jehu,  and  died  here. 
Josiah  was  slain  in  the  battle  near 
tliis  place  by  Pbaraoh-Necho,  king 
of  Egypt. 

Me^'rom,  Waters  or  Lake  of,  after- 
wards called  Samochonitis  (JSu- 
leh),  the  upper  or  highest  lake  of 
the  Jordan.  It  was  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood that  Joshua  obtained  his 
signal  victory  over  the  five  con- 
federated kings  of  Canaan. 

Mich'^mash  (Mukhnuu),  a  town  of 
Benjamin.  Here  was  encamped  the 
army  of  the  Philistines,  which  was 
completely  routed  by  Saul  and  Jon- 
athan. 

Mis'pah  or  Miz'peh,  a  city  of 
Benjamin,  where  assemblies  of  the 
Israelites  were  often  held.  Here 
Samuel  resided,  and  here  Saul  was 
anointed  king.  It  was  fortified  l^ 
Asa,  to  protect  the  frontier  against 
the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

Miz^peh  of  Gilead,  a  town  of  Gad, 
beyond  the  Jordan,  by  which  Jeph- 
thah  passed  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
Ammonites. 

Mo'reh,  Plain  of,  between  Mounts 
Ebal  and  Gerizim. 

Mori'^ah,  Mount,  one  of  the  hills 
of  Jerusalem,  on  which  the  Temple 
was  built  by  Solomon. 

NA'IN,  a  town  of  Issachar,  near 
Mount  Tabor,  where  our  Saviour 
raised  the  widow's  son  to  life. 

Naph'tali,  a  Tribe  which  possessed 
one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Up- 
per Galilee,  extending  from  Mount 
Lebanon  on  the  N.  to  Zebulnn  on  the 


S. ;  and  from  Asher  on  the  W.  to 
the  River  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth  on  the  E.  On  quitting 
Egypt,  this  Tribe  numbered  63,400 
adult  males ;  in  the  plains  of  Moab 
it  amounted  to  46,400. 

Naz'areth,  a  city  of  Lower  Galilee, 
about  6  miles  N.  W.  of  Mount  Tabor ; 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  our 
Saviour  abode  till  the  commence- 
ment of  his  ministry.  During  the 
Crusades  it  was  alternately  in  the 
hands  of  the  Christians  and  of  the 
Mohammedans.  It  is  now  a  village 
containing  between  600  and  700  in- 
habitants. 

Me^bo,  Mount.    See  Abarim. 

O'LIYES,  Mount  of,  lies  to  the 
E.  of  Jerusalem,  fr^m  which  it  is 
separated  only  by  the  narrow  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat.  It  stretches  from  N. 
to  S.,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length ; 
towards  the  south  lies  the  usual  road 
to  Bethany.  Amid  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes to  which  the  country  has  been 
subjected,  the  Mount  of  Olives  has 
retained  not  only  the  name  by  which 
it  was  known  in  the  days  of  David, 
but  the  same  beautiful  everg^en 
perennial  foliage.  The  scene  from 
the  mountain  is  truly  magnificent: 
while  its  summit,  2398  feet  high, 
commands  a  view  extending  as  far 
as  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  hills  beyond 
Jordan,  it  so  completely  overlookis  Je- 
rusalem, that  every  considerable  edi- 
fice and  almost  every  house  is  visible. 

PAL'ESTINE.  See  Remarks,  p. 
361. 

Penlel  or  Pen'uel,  a  city  of  Gad, 
beyond  the  Jordan,  near  the  river 
Jabbok,  where  Jacob  wrestled  with 
the  angel,  and  "  called  the  name  of 
the  place  Peniel;  for  I  have  seen 
God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  pre- 
served." 

Pere%  a  province  of  Palestine, 
comprehending  the  countiy  beyond 
the  Jordan,  subdivided  into  Abilene, 
Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  Iturea,  Ba- 
tanea,  Gaulonitis,  Decai>o]is,  and 
Perea  Proper. 

Pis'^gah.    See  Abarim. 

Ptolema'is.    See  Accho. 

R  AB'B  ATH  or  Rab'bath-Am'mon, 
the  capital  of  the  Ammonites  beyond 
the  Jordan.  At  the  siege  of  Rabbath 
by  Joab,  Uriah  lost  his  life.  It  was 
ravaged  by  the  Assyrians,  when  the 
inhabitants  were  carried  away  cap< 
tive  to  Media.  Some  centuries  after- 
wards. Rabbath  was  restored  or  re- 
built  by  Ptolemy  Philodelphus,  and 
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called  by  him  Philadelphia.  The  city 
has  become  desolate,  as  was  foretold 
by  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  Its  ruins 
are  still  extensive. 

Rab^th-Mo^ab  or  Ar,  the  capital 
city  of  the  Moabites,  near  the  river 
Amon.  It  is  said  that  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  at  the 
close  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

Ram'ah  {Er-Bam),  a  town  of  Ben- 
jamin, between  Gibeon  and  Gibeah 
on  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethel. 
Here  Nebuzar-adan,  the  Chaldean 
general,  disposed  of  his  Jewish  pris- 
oners after  their  capital  was  taken, 
which  occasioned  a  great  lamentation 
among  the  daughters  of  Rachel;  and 
as  Rachel  was  buried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  place,  she  is  repre- 
sented by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  as 
issuing  from  her  tomb,  and  lament- 
ing the  loss  of  her  diildren,  who 
were  either  slain  or  carried  into  cap- 
tivity. 

Ra^moth  or  Ra'moth  -  Gil'ead, 
(Jelaad),  a  strong  town  of  Gad,  in 
Gilead,  beyond  Jordan.  It  was  a 
Levitical  city  and  one  of  the  cities  of 
refuge.  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  was 
killed  in  battie  with  the  Syrians  be- 
fore it. 

Reph'aim,  Valley  of,  or  the  Giant's 
Valley,  situated  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem, 
on  the  confines  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
min. It  was  the  theatre  of  several 
of  the  most  signal  victories  obtained 
by  David  over  the  Philistines. 

Reuben,  a  Tribe  which  occupied 
the  fine  pasture-land  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan,  lying  south  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Gad,  and  north  of  the  river 
Amon.  On  quitting  Egypt,  it  num- 
bered 46,500  adult  males;  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  it  amounted  to  43,730. 

Rim'mon,  Rock  of,  the  name  of  a 
high  rock,  not  far  from  Gibeah, 
whither  the  children  of  Benjamin 
retreated  after  their  defeat. 

River  of  Egypt,  or  properly  Tor- 
rent of  Egypt,  the  S.  W.  boundary 
of  Palestine,  on  the  confines  of  Egypt; 
its  modem  name  is  the  Wady-el- 
Arish.  It  flows  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, near  the  village  of  El-Arish. 

SALT  SEA.    See  Dead  Sea. 

Salt,  Valley  of,  on  the  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  where  both  David  and 
Amasiah  discomfited  the  Edomites. 

Sama^ria,  the  middle  province  of 
Palestine,  situated  between  Galilee 
and  Judea. 

Sama'rifi,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  the 


capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  or 
of  the  Ten  Tribes.  It  was  situated  on 
a  hill  which  derived  its  name  from 
Shemer,  of  whom  it  was  purchased 
by  Omri,  king  of  Israel.  Samaria 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  continued 
to  be  the  capital  of  Israel  till  the 
carrying  away  of  the  Ten  Tribes  by 
Shalmaneser,  about  b.  g.  720.  It  was 
the  scene  of  many  of  the  acts  of  the 
prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha.  It  was 
taken,  after  a  year's  siege,  and  razed 
to  the  ground  by  the  high  priest 
Hyroanus.  It  was  rebuilt  with  great 
magnificence  by  Herod  the  Great 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  Sebaste.  At 
what  time  the  city  became  desolate 
is  not  recorded.  Various  ruins  of 
ancient  edifices  still  remain.  Modem 
Sebaste  is  a  small  village,  steep  of 
approach,  but  strong  by  nature,  beau- 
ti^Uy  situated  on  a  fine  hill,  sup* 
rounded  by  a  broad  deep  valley. 

Sarep'ta  or  Zar'ephath  {Surafend)^ 
a  <Atj  of  Asher,  on  the  seacoast  be* 
tween  Tyre  and  Sidon.  It  is  the 
place  to  which  El^ah  was  sent,  and 
where  he  performed  the  miracle  of 
multiplying  the  barrel  of  meal  and 
erase  of  oil,  and  where  he  raised  the 
widow's  son  to  life. 

Sha'rou,  Vale  o^  a  plain  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  between  Cses- 
area  and  Joppa,  celebrated  for  its 
rich  fields  and  pastures. 

Sha'veh,  a  valley  on  the  north  of 
Jerasalem,  called  also  the  King's 
Dale. 

She^chem  or  Sr'char,  called  also  Ne- 
ap^lis  {Nahlous),  a  city^  of  Ephrairo, 
between  Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim. 
After  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  She- 
chem  was  made  a  city  of  refuge,  and 
one  of  the  Levitical  towns;  and  on 
the  conquest  of  Samaria  by  Shalma- 
neser, it  became  for  many  ages  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Samaritans  and  of 
their  worship.  In  its  neighbourhood 
was  Jacob's  Well,  at  which  our  Sav- 
iour conversed  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria.  Shechem  sufiered  much  in 
the  war  with  the  Romans,  and  was  re- 
built by  Vespasian,  when  it  took  the 
name  of  Neapolis.  It  was  laid  waste 
by  the  Saracens.  The  modem  town 
extends  along  the  north-east  base  ci 
Mount  Gerizim.  Its  population  is 
estimated  at  from  8000  to  10,000,  of 
whom  about  6000  are  Christians. 

Shiloh  (Seilun),  a  city  of  Ephraim, 
situated  on  a  hill  about  12  miles  N.  of 
Bethel,  where  the  people  assembled 
to  set  up  the  Tabeniaqe  of  t^e  Con-; 
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gregation,  which  oontiuned  there  till 
the  time  of  Eli ;  it  afterwurdB  sank 
into  insignificance. 

Shu'^nem  (Solam),  a  city  of  Issa- 
char,  to  the  S.  of  Mount  Tabor: 
here  the  Philistines  encamped  before 
Saul's  last  battle ;  it  was  the  abode  of 
the  Shnnammite  woman  with  whom 
Elisha  lodged. 

Sid^dim.  Yale  of^  memorable  for 
the  overthrow  by  Ghedorlaomer  of 
the  five  kings.  Here  stood  the  cities 
of  Sodom,  GK>morrah,  Admah,  and 
Zeboim,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire 
from  heaven.  The  vale  is  also  termed 
the  Salt  Sea. 

Si''don,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Phenicia,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  situated  in  the  allot- 
ment of  the  Tribe  of  Asher,  but  never 
conquered.  About  half-way  between 
Sidon  and  Tyre  are  vestiges  of  ruined 
toMms  which  once  connected  the  two 
cities;  but  of  these  ruins  there  is 
now  scarcely  one  stone  left  upon 
another.  The  modem  name  of  the 
place  is  Saida.  Pop.  about  6000,  of 
whom  1500  are  Christians. 

Sim''eon,  a  Tribe  which  occupied 
tiie  country  in  the  south-west  to- 
wards the  borders  of  Philistia  and  the 
southern  desert.  On  quitting  Eg^pt, 
it  numbered  59,900  adult  males;  in 
the  plains  of  Moab  it  amounted  to 
22,200. 

Sod'om,  a  city  in  the  Yale  of  Sid- 
dim,  where  Lot  settled  after  his 
separation  from  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham. It  wa8,alongwith Gomorrah  and 
two  other  cities,  destroyed  by  fire  from 
heaven. 

So''rek,  a  brook  which  has  its  rise 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  and, 
flowing  westward,  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean,  between  Qaza  and 
Askelon. 

Suc'coth,  a  town  of  Gad,  beyond 
the  Jordan.  Hither  Jacob  journeyed 
on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia, 
"and  built  him  an  house,  and  made 
booths  for  his  cattle." 

TA'BOR  (Jebel  I\tr\  a  mountain 
of  Zebulun  to  the  S.  E.  of  Nazareth. 
The  view  from  the  summit,  which  is 
a  level  plain  1800  feet  high,  is  beau- 
tiftU  and  extensive.  Here  Barak  was 
encamped  when  he  descended  with 
10,000  men  and  discomfited  the  host 
of  Slffera.  Tabor  is  supposed  to  have 
bfien  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  trans- 
figuration. 

Teko'ah,  a  city  of  Judah,  south  of 
Bethlehem,  on  the  borders  of  the 


desert  to  which  it  gave  name.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Ajnos, 
and  the  abode  of  the  iHse  woman 
who  interceded  for  Absalom.  It 
lies  to  the  south  of  Bethlehem,  on 
a  high  hill  which  commands  exten- 
sive views. 

The'bez  ( Tubez\  a  city  of  Ephraim, 
at  the  mege  of  which  Abimelech  was 
kUIed. 

Tibe'rias  (Titbaria},  a  city  of  Zeb- 
ulun, and  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Galilee,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth  or  Sea  of  Ti- 
berias. It  was  built  by  Herod  An- 
tipa%  and  was  named  in  honour  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius.  Ruins  of  walls, 
columns,  and  foundations,  indicate 
its  ancient  splendour.  The  modem 
town  stands  close  to  the  lake  upon  a 
plain  surrounded  by  mountains;  and 
is  celebrated  for  its  hot  baths.  Ta- 
baria  suffered  greatiy  firom  an  earth- 
quake which  devastated  Syria  in 
1837.  Almost  every  building,  with 
the  exception  of  the  walls  and  some 
part  of  the  castle,  was  levelled  to 
the  ground. 

Tim'nath  {TSbneh^  a  dty  of  Dan, 
but  long  in  the  i)ossession  of  the 
Philistines;  it  is  chiefly  noted  as  the 
native  dty  of  Samson's  bride,  and  the 
place  where  he  held  his  marriage- 
feast. 

Tir'sah,  a  city  of  Westem  Man- 
asseh,  pleasantly  situated  to  the  N.  E 
of  Samaria.  Jeroboam  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom— a  rank  which 
It  retained  till  Samaria  was  built  by 
OmrL 

Tyre  (<SWr),  an  ancient  city  and 
seaport  of  Phenida,  and  a  city  al- 
lotted to  Asher,  bat  never  possessed 
by  that  Tribe.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Joshua  it  was  strongly  fortified,  for 
it  is  called  the  strong  dty  Tyre.  It 
withstood  the  Assyrian  power,  hav- 
ing been  besieged  in  vain  by  Shal- 
maneser  for  five  years ;  it  was  taken 
by  Nebuchadnessar,  king  of  Babylon, 
after  a  dege  of  thirteen  years.  In 
the  year  b.  o.  833^  Tyre  was  assailed 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the 
insular  city  sustained  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  and  was  at  length  taken  only 
by  means  of  a  mole  by  which  the 
island  was  turned  into  a  peninsula, 
and  rendered  accessible  to  land  forces. 
For  many  centuries  it  has  been  a 
heap  of  ruins,  with  a  few  poor  crea- 
tures housing  among  the  broken 
arches  and  vaults,  tottering  walls 
and  towers. 
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ZEB'ULUN,  a  Tribe  which  occn- 
^ed  the  ooant^  between  the  Tribes 
of  Naphtali  ana  Issachar.  On  quit- 
ting Egypt,  it  numbered  67,400  adult 
malefl;  in  the  plains  of  Moab  it 
amoanted  to  60,600. 

Ziknag,  a  city  of  Simeon,  bat  sab- 
Ject  to  the  Philistines.  Achish,king 
of  Oath,  gave  it  to  David  while  he 
took  shelter  in  the  land  of  the  Phil- 
istines; afterwards  it  belonged  to 
Jadah. 


Ziph,  a  citj  of  Jndab,  to  the  east 
of  Hebron,  with  a  wilderness  or 
desert  of  the  same  name  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Zo''ar,  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
Plain  of  Siddim.  It  was  doomed 
with  the  rest  to  destruction,  but  was 
spared  at  titie  intercession  of  Lot,  as 
a  place  to  which  he  might  escape. 

Zo''rah  (8ur<ih)f  a  city  of  Dan,  not 
£Etr  from  Eshtaol,  chiefly  celebrated 
as  the  birthplace  of  Samson. 


THE   TERRESTRIAL  GLOBE, 


The  artificial  terrestrial  globe  is  a  representation  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  on  which  are  delineated  the  different  kingdoms, 
seas,  lakes,  islands,  etc.,  with  the  circles  necessary  for  deter- 
mining the  position  of  places  on  its  surface,  and  for  several 
other  purposes. 

The  globe,  suspended  on  an  axis,  revolves  in  a  brass  ring, 
called  the  Universal  or  Brass  Meridian,  and  is  supported  on  a 
wooden  frame,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  flat.  It  divides 
the  globe  into  two  hemispheres,  and  represents  the  rational 
horizon  of  any  place  which  lies  in  the  zenith.  The  axis,  on 
which  the  globe  turns,  represents  the  imaginary  axis  or  line 
round  which  the  earth  pertbrms  its  diurnal  revolution. 

At  the  north  pole  there  is  placed  a  small  brass  circle,  divided 
into  24  equal  parts  to  represent  the  hours  of  the  day ;  hence  it 
is  called  the  Horary  or  Hour  Circle.  On  the  best  globes  the 
horary  circle  is  movable,  so  that  any  hour  may  be  brought 
to  the  meridian,  which  serves  as  an  index ;  where  the  horary 
circle  is  fixed,  it  has  a  movable  index,  which  may  be  brought 
to  any  hour. 

The  globe  is  furnished  with  a  pliable  slip  of  brass,  divided 
from  0*  to  90"  in  one  direction,  and  from  0*  to  18*  in  the  other. 
It  has  a  notch  and  screw,  by  which  it  may  be  fixed  to  the 
universal  meridian  in  the  zenith  of  any  place,  and  as  it  turns 
round  on  a  pivot,  it  supplies  the  place  of  vertical  circles,  and 
is  therefore  called  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude. 

On  the  globe  itself  are  drawn  several  circles,  such  as  the 
Equator  or  Equinoctial  Line,  the  Ecliptic,  the  Arctic  and 
the  Antarctic  Circles,  the  Tropics  of  Cancer  and  of  Capricorn, 
as  well  as  parallels  of  latitudis  at  equal  distances,  and  meridians 
generally  at  the  distance  of  15  degrees  from  each  other. 

The  brass  meridian  is  divided  into  decrees  and  parts  of  a 
degp-ee,  and  is  numbered  on  the  tipper  half  flrom  0°  at  the 
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equator  both  ways  to  90**  at  the  poles;  and  on  the  under  half 
from  0°  at  each  pole  to  90**  at  the  equator. 

The  equator  is  divided  into  degrees  and  parts,  which  are 
numbered  both  eastward  and  westward  from  the  first  meri- 
dian. It  is  also  divided  into  24  equal  parts,  to  represent  the 
hours  of  the  day.  The  equator  divides  the  globe  into  two 
equal  parts,  called  the  northern  and  the  southern  hemispheres. 

The  horizon  is  divided  into  degrees,  etc.,  and  numbered 
from  0°  at  the  poles  both  ways  to  90°  on  the  east  and  west 
points,  and  also  from  0°  at  these  points  to  90**  at  the  poles. 
Besides  these  divisions,  there  are  likewise  marked  the  32  points 
of  the  compass,  the  12  signs  of  the  ecliptic  subdivided  into 
degrees,  etc.,  and  the  days  of  the  12  calendar  months,  an- 
swering to  each  degree  of  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic. 

The  ecliptic  is  divided  into  12  equal  parts,  called  Signs, 
and  each  sign  is  subdivided  into  30  degrees.  The  names  of 
the  signs  and  the  characters  which  represent  them  are: — 
Aries,  the  Ram  op  ;  Taurus,  the  Bull  b ;  Gemini,  the  Twins 
n ;  Cancer,  the  Grab  as  ;  Leo,  the  Lion  ^  ;  Virgo,  the 
Virgin  rtji ;  Libra,  the  Balance  ^  ;  Scorpio,  the  Scorpion 
n| ;  Sagittarius,  the  Archer  / ;  Capricomus,  the  Goat  }f%  ; 
Aquarius,  the  Water-bearer  Z!S  i  Pisces,  the  Fishes  X .  The 
first  six  signs  lie  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  are  called 
the  Northern  Signs;  the  last  six  lie  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, and  are  called  the  Southern  Signs. 

The  ascending  signs  begin  at  0°  Capricorn,  the  most  south- 
erly point  of  the  ecliptic,  and  end  at  30°  Gemini,  the  most 
northerly;  the  other  six  are  called  the  descending  signs. 


PROBLEMS  TO  BE  SOLVED  BY  THE  TERRESTRIAL 

GLOBE. 

Peob.  I. — To  find  the  latitude  of  a  place. 

Rule. — Bring  the  place  to  the  graduated  edge  of  the  brass 
meridian; — the  degree  of  the  mendian  over  it,  north  or  south 
from  the  equator,  shows  the  north  or  south  latitude  of  the 
place. 

ExEBCiBKB.— Wliat  are  the  latitudes  of  London,  Paris,  Madrid,  Rome, 
Lisbon,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Vienna,  Constantinople  ?—Ans.  61'  80';— 
48»50';— 4(y26';— 41«  64';— 38*  42';— C6"  67';— 68*  23';— 48"  12';— 41»  0* 
all  north. 

What  ure  the  latitudes  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Candy,  Bombay, 
Madras,  Calcutta,  Pekin  Sydney,  Valparaiso,  Lima,  Bogota,  Bio  Janeiro, 
Buenos  Ayres,  C*pe  Horn,  Sierra  T<eone.  Gondar,  Cairo? 
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PnOB.  II. — To  find  the  longitvde  of  a  place* 

Rule. — Bring  the  place  to  the  edge  of  the  meridian ; — ^the 
degree  of  the  equator  cat  by  it  shows  the  longitude  of  the 
pliuie  east  or  west  from  Greenwich,  the  first  merid^  on  British 
maps. 

Ex.— What  are  the  longitodes  of  Petersburg,  Calcutta,  Naples,  Fekin?— 
Ans.  80"  W  E. ;— «8"  17'  E.;— 14"  ly  E.;  and  lie*  28'  E. 

What  are  the  longitudes  of  Cairo,  Cape  Town,  St  Helena,  Amarapoora, 
Mexico,  Rio  Janeiro,  Kingston  io  Jamaica,  Sikokf,  Juan  Femandec, 
Quebec,  Lima,  Yalpandao,  Constantinople,  Panama,  Jerusalem  ? 

Prob.  III. — The  longitvde  and  latiitide  of  a  place  being  given, 

to  find  that  puice, 

KuLE. — Bring  the  given  longitude  to  the  meridian ; — ^under 
the  ^ven  degree  of  latitude  on  the  meridian  is  the  place 
required. 

Ex.— What  places  are  situated  in  81*  ly  E.  long,  and  80"  2^  N.  lat?  in 
18"  2y  E.  long,  and  84"  22^  8.  lat.?  in  59»  46'  W.  long,  and  18"  16'  N.  lat.? 
— Ans.  Cairo,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Barbadoes. 

What  places  are  situated  in  44"  28"  E.  long,  and  66*  19'  N.  lat?  in  67* 
86'  W.  long,  and  26*  16'  S.  lat.?  in  27*  16'  W.  long,  and  88"  40'  N.  laL? 
In  67*  28'  E.  long,  and  20*  9'  8.  lat?  in  8*  42'  W.  long,  and  40°  26'  N.  lat? 
in  118*  84'  E.  long,  and  22"  12'  N.  lat?  In  151"  13'  E.  long,  and  83*  61'  8. 
lat?  in  82*  22'  W.  long,  and  23"  9'  N.  lat.?  and  in  148*  SC  W.  long,  and 
17*  29' S.  lat? 

Pbob.  IV. — To  find  the  difference  of  latitude  and  the  difference 
of  longitude  between  any  two  given  places. 

Rule. — Find  the  latitudes  of  the  two  places,  and  take  the 
difference  or  the  sum  of  these  according  as  they  lie  on  the 
same  side  or  on  different  sides  of  the  equator.  The  difference 
of  longitude  is  the  difference  or  the  sum  of  the  lon^tudes  of 
the  two  places  according  as  they  lie  on  the  same  side  or  on 
different  sides  of  the  first  meridian. 

Ex.— What  are  the  difference  of  latitude  and  the  difference  of  longitude 
between  Edinburgh  and  Cairo  ?~Ans.  diff.  of  lat  26*  61';  diff.  of  long. 
84*  87'. 

Find  the  difference  of  latitude  and  also  of  longitude  between  Edinburgh 
and  Montreal,  Mexico,  Rio  Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  Pekin,  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Find  the  difference  of  latitude  and  also  of 
longitude  between  Paris  and  Petersburg.  Vienna,  Sydney,  Madras,  Pesha- 
wur,  Ispahan,  Oondar,  Timbuctoo,  and  Morocco. 

Pbob.  V. — To  find  the  distance  between  any  two  places  on  the 

globe. 

Rule. — Lay  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  the  two  places, 
and  mark  the  number  of  degrees  between  them.  When  the 
distance  is  more  than  90",  stretch  a  thread  from  the  one  place 
to  the  other,  and  measure  the  distance  on  the  equator. 

Ex.— What  is  the  distance  between  Quebec  and  Rio  Janeiro  ?  Rome 
and  London?    Calcutta  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope?    The  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope  and  London ?~An8. 74*  or  6116  miles;  12}*  or  881  mllen ^— 88^*  or 
6110  miles;  and  88^"  or  6110  miles. 

What  is  the  distance  between  Pekin  and  London  ?  Petersbarg  and  the 
North  Gape  in  Kamtschatka?     Paris  and  Cairo?     Calcutta  and  Yal- 

Earaiso?  Buenos  Avres  and  Cape  Town,  measured  east  and  west  ?  Edin- 
urgh  and  New  z  ork  t  Amsterdam  and  Batavia  ?  Copenhagen  and 
Trincomalee?  London  and  Sierra  Leone?  Alexandria  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ?    Cape  Mogadore  and  Suez  ? 

Pbob.  VI. — The  hour  (xt  any  place  heina  given,  to  find  wluU 

hour  it  is  at  any  other  place. 

Rule. — Bring  the  place  at  which  the  hour  is  given  to  the 
meridian,  set  the  index  to  that  hour,  then  torn  the  ^lohe  until 
the  other  place  comes  to  the  meridian, — and  the  index  will 
show  the  hour  at  that  place.  If  the  place  where  the  hour  is 
required  be  to  the  east  of  that  of  which  the  hour  is  given,  then 
the  hour  will  be  later  in  the  day,  otherwise  it  will  to  earlier. 

Ex.—When  it  is  noon  at  Edinburgh,  what  is  the  time  at  Lima,  Mecca, 
and  Canton?  When  it  is  6  o'clock  A.if,  at  London,  what  o'clock  is  it  at 
Sjdnej,  Cape  Gomorin,  and  Cape  Horn?— Ans.  7h.  y  M.;— 2h.  SB'  A.; — 
7h.  45'  A.;— 4h.  jy  A.;— llh.  11'  M. ;— and  Ih.  81'  M. 

When  it  is  noon  and  4  o'clock  at  Londx>n,  what  are  the  hours  at  Pekin, 
Calcutta,  Cairo,  Constantinople,  Quebec,  Mexico,  Rio  Janeiro,  and  Ispa- 
han ?  When  it  is  8}  p.  k.  and  midnight  at  Jerusalem,  what  are  the  hours 
at  London,  Petersburg,  Paris,  Berlin,  the  Azores,  St  Helena,  the  Mauritius, 
Penangor  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Nankin,  Sydney,  and  Nootka  Sound. 

pROB.  VII. — To  retitify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  anyplace. 

Rule. — ^Elevate  the  north  or  south  pole  above  the  horizon  as 
many  degrees  as  are  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

Ex. — ^Rectify  the  globe  for  Edinburgh,  London,  Paris,  Lisbon,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Madras,  Pekin.— Ans.  Elevate  the  N.  Pole  65"  67',— 61*  SC,— 48"  W, 
—38"  43';— the  S.  Pole  84"  80';— the  N.  Pole  18*  4',  and  88"  64'  above  the 
horizon. 

Rectify  the  globe  for  MeMlIe  Island,  Petersburg,  Cairo,  Cape  Town, 
Valdivia,  Mecca,  Ispahan,  Tobolsk.  Delhi,  Sydney,  Sagalien  Oola,  Ben- 
coolen.  Sierra  Leone,  Paramatta,  and  Berlin. 

Prob.  VIII. — To  find  the  eun^s  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  any  given 

time. 

Rule. — Find  the  day  of  the  month  on  the  wooden  horizon, — 
and  opposite  to  it,  in  the  adjoining  circle,  are  the  sign  and 
degree  of  the  ecliptic  in  which  the  sun  is  for  that  day ;  find 
the  same  sign  and  degree  of  the  ecliptic  on  the  glow — and 
that  is  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic* 

Ex.— What  are  the  sun's  places  on  the  Ist  January,  the  20th  March, 
the  24th   December,  the  21st  June,  and  the  2Sd  September  ?— Ans. 

y^lO»15';--K29'80';  — y^  »•  15' ;— EI  29"  SC ;— and  tlR  80^. 

What  are  the  sun's  places  on  the  Ist  and  16th  day  of  each  month  of  th« 
year? 

*  This  prdMem  may  likewise  be  performed  on  the  celestial  globe. 
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Pbob.  IX. — To  find  at  what  hour  the  tu/n  rises  and  eetSy  trnd  ih€ 
length  of  the  day  and  nighty  at  any  place  not  in  the  frigid 
zones,  on  a  given  day. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place,  find 
the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  given  day,  and  bring  it 
to  the  meridian;  set  the  Index  to  xii.,  and  turn  the  sun's 
place  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  horizon, — ^the  index  will  show 
the  hour  of  rising ;  then  bring  it  to  the  western  edge  of  the 
horizon, — the  index  will  show  the  time  of  setting.  The  hour 
of  sunrise,  doubled,  gives  the  length  of  the  night ;  and  the 
hour  of  sunset,  doubled,  gives  the  length  of  the  day.* 

Ex. — At  what  times  does  the  sun  rise  and  set  at  Dablin,  Archangel,  Gib- 
raltar, and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  16th  June  ?  And  what  are  Uie 
lengths  of  the  day  and  night  at  those  places  ?— Ans.  Rises  Sh.  85'  M.,  sets 
8h.  26'  A. ;— rises  Ih.  4(/  M.,  sets  lOh.  20^  A.;— rises  4h.  46'  M.,  sett)  7h.  IS' 
A.;— rises  7h.  6'  M.,  sets  4h.  6y  A. 

At  what  times  does  the  son  rise  and  set  at  Cairo,  St  Helena,  Bombay, 
Port  Jackson,  Cape  Horn,  Quebec,  Mexico,  and  Pekin,  on  the  22d  Jane, 
10th  September,  22d  December,  and  Ist  May?  At  what  times  does  the 
sun  rise  and  set  at  Constantinople,  Ispahan,  Calcutta,  Canton,  Lima, 
Valparaiso,  Sierra  Leone,  Madeira,  Paris,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Ork* 
ney,  on  the  Ist  and  16th  of  each  month,  from  1st  June  to  1st  January  f 

Prob.  X. — To  find  the  sun^s  amplitude  or  on  what  point  of  the 
compass  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  on  a  given  day,  at  anypartic' 
uLar  place. 

Role. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place  and 
find  the  sun's  place  for  the  particular  day ;  then  observe  what 
place  in  the  circle  of  rhumbs,  on  the  wooden  horizon,  is  cut  by 
the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  when  brought  to  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  horizon,  and  also  when  brought  to  the  western, — 
and  that  will  be  the  point  required. 

Ex. — At  what  points  of  the  compass  does  the  sun  rise  and  set  at  Gibral- 
tar, on  the  17th  July,  at  Petersburg  on  the  lOtb  October,  and  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  9th  June  ?— Ans.  Rises  £.  26}*  N.,  sets  W.  26}*  N. ;— rises  E.  12}*  S, 
sets  W.12}*  S.;— rises  N.  E.,  sets  N.  W. 

At  what  points  of  the  compass  does  the  sun  rise  and  set  at  Edinburgh, 
Archangel,  Smyrna,  Cairo,  Gape  Town.  Calcutta,  Pekin,  Sydney,  Monte 
Video,  and  Mecca,  on  the  Ist  and  16tk  ot  each  month,  from  Ist  June  to  Ist 
January  ? 


*  Thus,  if  the  sun  rise  at  6,  the  length  of  the  night  is  12  hours;  if  he 
set  at  9,  the  length  of  the  day  is  18  hours.  Places  on  the  equator  have 
sunrise  at  6,  and  sunset  at  6 ;  and,  of  oonrse,  day  and  night  equal  through- 
out  the  whole  year.  The  length  of  the  longest  day  increases  with  the 
latitude ;  and  at  the  polar  circles  the  longest  day  is  24  hours,  and  th« 
longest  night  the  same.  From  these  circles  to  the  poles,  the  days  continue 
to  lengthen  into  weeks  and  months:  at  the  poles,  the  sen  is  visible  for  six 
months,  and  invisible  during  the  other  six. 
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Prob.  XI. — The  day  of  the  month  beina  giverit  to  find  the  sun^s 
declination^*  ana  the  places  to  which  he  is  vertical. 

Rule. — ^The  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  given  day 
being  brought  to  the  meridian,  the  degree  marked  over  it  is  the 
declination: — ^tom  the  globe,  and  all  the  places  which  pass  un- 
der that  degree  will  have  the  sun  vertical  on  that  day. 

Ex.— What  is  the  sun's  declination,  and  to  what  places  will  he  be  vertical 
on  the  7th  May,  the  10th  February,  the  4th  June,  and  the  14th  December? 
— Ans.  Sun's  declination  16J°  N.;— 14^  S.:— 225"  N.;— and  28i*»  S. 

What  is  the  sun's  declination,  and  to  what  places  will  he  be  vertical  on 
the  ist  and  16th  of  each  month,  from  Ist  December  to  1st  July  ? 

pROB.  XII. — Oiven  the  place^  day  of  the  months  and  hour^  to 
find  where  the  sun  is  then  vertical. 

Rule. — Find  the  sun's  declination ;  bring  the  ^ven  place  to 
the  meridian,  and  set  the  index  to  the  given  hour ;  turn  the 
globe  till  the  index  points  to  xn.  noon :— all  the  places  then 
under  the  meridian  nave  noon  at  the  given  hour;  and  the 
place  whose  latitude  corresponds  with  the  sun's  declination  has 
the  sun  vertical  at  the  given  hour. 

Ex.— Where  is  the  sun  vertical  on  the  8th  of  April,  when  it  is  6  in  the 
morning  at  Dublin  ?  Where  is  the  sun  vertical  on  the  19th  September, 
when  it  is  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Amsterdam  ?  Ans.  Candy  in  Gey- 
Ion ;— island  of  Temale. 

Where  is  the  sun  vertical  on  the  Ist  and  16th  of  each  month,  flrom  Ist 
December  to  Ist  July,  when  it  is  2,  4, 6, 8^  and  10  a.  m.,  and  2,  4.  6,  8,  and 
10  p.  K.  at  Edinburgh,  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Cairo,  Calcutta,  rekin,  Lima, 
Mexico,  and  Quebec? 

Prob.  XIII. — The  day^hywr^  and  place  being  given,  to  find 
where  the  sun  is  then  rising  and  setting,  and  where  it  is  noon 
or  midnight. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  ^lobe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place  to 
which  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  given  hour,  and  bnng  that 
place  to  the  meridian.  In  this  position  of  the  globe,  the  sun 
is  rising  to  all  those  places  on  the  western  edge  of  the  hori- 
zon, and  settine  to  those  on  the  eastern ;  to  tnose  under  the 
upper  half  of  the  meridian  it  is  noon  or  mid-day ;  to  those 
under  the  lower  half  midnight. 

Ex.— To  what  places  is  the  sun  rising,  to  what  places  is  he  setting,  and 
where  is  it  noon  and  midnight,  when  at  Edinburgh  it  is  7  in  the  morning, 
on  the  14th  of  March  ?  Where  is  it  noon  on  the  80th  June,  when  at  London 
It  is  9  in  the  evening?  Where  is  it  midnight  on  the  6th  Februar]^  when  it 
is  noon  at  Petersburg  ?— Ans.  Bising  to  the  Madeira  and  Canary  Isles  and 
on  the  equator  at  18|*  W.  long. ;  setting  to  Kamtschatk^  the  Solomon 
Archipelago,  New  Caledoida,  New  Zealand,  and  on  the  equator  at  161}*  E. 
long. :  noon  at  Tobolsk,  Kashgar,  Attock,  andKerguelen's  Land ;  midi&ght 
at  Lake  Athabasca,  Los  Alamos,  Isles  of  Bevillagigedo,  and  Easter  Island. 
—At  King  George's  Island,  N.  W.  coast  of  America,  and  Lord  Hood's  Isl- 

*  The  declination  of  the  sun  is  its  distance  fix>m  the  eqnator,  north  or 

BOUth.  ^ 

2  B 
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and,  In  the  South  Sea.— At  Cook's  Inlet,  N.  W.  coast  of  America,  Walker's 
Isles,  and  Otahelte. 

To  what  places  is  the  snn  rising,  to  what  places  is  he  setting,  and  where 
is  it  noon  and  midnight,  on  the  21st  June,  23d  September,  21st  December, 
and  20th  March,  when  it  is  6  and  10  a.  k^  and  6  and  10  p.  k.  at  Edinburgh, 
Paris,  London,  Rome,  Constantinople,  Cairo,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Sydney, 
Pekin,  Lima,  Mexico,  and  Quebec? 

Fbob.  XIV. — Oiven  the  place  and  the  day  of  the  month,  to  find 
the  beginning,  end,  and  duration  of  twilight. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  given  place, 
bring  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  on  the  given  day  to  the 
brass  meridian,  set  the  hour  circle  to  xn.,  and  fix  the  quadrant 
of  altitude  on  the  brass  meridian  over  the  given  latitude :  turn 
the  globe  westward  till  the  sun's  place  comes  to  the  edge  of  the 
horizon — and  the  hours  passed  over  on  the  hour  circle  will 
show  the  time  of  the  sun's  setting  or  the  beginning  of  evening 
twilight :  continue  the  motion  of  the  globe  till  the  sun's  place 
comes  to  18**  on  the  quadrant  of  altitude  below  the  horizon — 
then  the  time  on  the  hour  circle  shows  when  twilight  ends ; 
and  the  difference  between  that  and  the  hour  of  sunset  is  the 
duration  of  twilight.  The  beginning  of  morning  twilight  and 
the  time  of  the  sun's  rising  are  found  by  tummg  the  globe 
eastward. 

Ex. — Find  the  beg^inning,  end,  and  duration  of  twilight  at  Edinburgh,  on 
the  20th  of  August.— Ans.  Morning  twilight  begins  Ih.  46",  ends  4h.  46^ 
Evening  twilight  begins  7h.  ly,  ends  lOh.  16^  duration  8h. 

Find  the  beg^inuing,  etc.,  of  twilight  at  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Dublin,  London, 
and  Birmingham,  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  each  month  of  the  year. 

Pbob.  XV. — A  place  in  the  torrid  zone  being  given,  to  find  on 
whaJt  two  days  of  the  year  the  sun  will  be  vertical  there. 

Rule. — Find  the  latitude  of  the  place,  turn  the  globe,  and 
observe  the  two  points  of  the  ecliptic  that  pass  under  the  de- 
cree of  latitude: — opposite  to  these  points,  on  the  wooden 
horizon,  will  be  found  the  days  required. 

Ex. — On  what  days  is  the  sun  vertical  at  Madras,  St  Helena,  Cape 
Comorin,  Lima,  Cape  Verde?  — Ans.  April  26th  and  August  18th;  — 
February  6th  and  November  6th;— April  11th  and  September  2d;  — 
February  17th  and  October  26th ;— April  80th  and  August  l8th. 

On  what  days  is  the  snn  vertical  at  Bogota,  Cuzco,  Mexico,  Porto  Bello, 
Port  Republicain,  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  Paramaribo,  Pemambuco.  Bahia, 
Tmxillo,  Cape  St  Roque,  Sierra  Leone,  Fernando  Po,  Timbnctoo,  Sokoto, 
Coomassie,  Mecca,  Mocha,  Candy,  Seringapatam,  Bankok,  Batavia,  Manilla, 
and  Surinam? 

Pbob.  XVI. — C^ven  the  month  and  day  at  any  given  place  (not 
in  the  friaid  zones),  to  fimd  what  otner  day  of  the  year  is  of 
the  same  length. 

Rule. — Bring  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  given 
day  to  the  brass  meridian,  and  observe  the  deg^ree  above  it ; 
turn  the  globe  till  some  other  point  of  the  ecliptic  falls  under 
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the  same  degree  of  the  meridian;  find  this  point  of  the 
ecliptic  on  the  horizon,  and  directly  against  it  is  the  day  of 
the  month  required. 

Ex.— What  other  dajn  of  the  year  are  of  the  same  length  at  Edinhargh, 
as  April  80th  and  September  Ist?— Ans.  Aug.  12th  and  April  lltli. 

What  other  days  of  the  year  are  of  the  same  leng^th  at  Vienna,  as 
March  1st,  May  Ist,  July  1st,  Angast  Ist,  October  1st,  January  1st? 

Pbob.  XVII. — To  find  the  8un*8  meridian  altitude  at  any  given 

place,  on  a  given  dag. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place  j 
brine  the  sun's  place  for  the  given  day  to  the  meridian: — ^the 
number  of  degrees  between  that  place  and  the  horizon  shows 
the  altitude  required. 

Ex. — What  are  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun  at  London  on  the  11th 
January,  at  Gonstantiople  on  the 8th  Norember,  at  Pekin  on  the  4tii  July? 
—Ans.  lei^;— 82i»;— and  7V. 

What  are  the  sun's  meiicUan  altitudes  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  each  month, 
firom  1st  June  to  1st  January,  at  Edinburgh,  London,  Dublin,  Paris, 
Batavia,  Sydney,  Quebec,  Sierra  Leone,  Mexico,  Bankok,  Modiay  Ispahan, 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Mauritius? 

Prob.  XYIII. — To  find  the  altitude  and  aaimuth  of  the  sun  ai 

any  given  place  and  hour. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude ;  bring  the  sun's 
place  to  the  meridian,  and  set  the  index  to  xii.  noon;  turn 
the  globe  till  tiie  index  points  to  the  given  hour,  then  fix  the 
quamnnt  of  altitude  in  the  zenith,  and  lav  it  over  the  sun's 
place : — the  degree  on  the  quadrant,  over  the  sun's  place,  will 
show  the  altitude;  the  number  of  deg^rees  on  the  horizon, 
reckoned  from  the  north  or  south  pole  to  the  graduated  edge 
of  the  quadrant,  shows  the  azimuth. 

Ex.— What  are  the  altitude  and  azimuth  of  the  sun  at  Berlin  on  the  12th 
August,  at  10  o'clock  forenoon?  at  Cadis  on  the  8d  October,  at  1  o'clock 
afternoon?  at  Hamburg  on  the  17Ui  March,  at  10  o'clock  forenoon?— 
Ans.  Alt  46*,  az.  48|»;— alt.  4r,  as.  21i»;— alt.  80*,  az.86i". 

What  are  the  altitude  and  azimuth  of  the  sun  on  the  1st  and  16th  of 
each  month,  from  1st  December  to  Ist  July,  when  it  is  9  and  10  a.m.,  and 
1  and  2|  p.m.,  at  Edinburgh,  Petersburg,  Paris,  Lisbon,  Madrid^  Vienna, 
Buda,  Maples,  Malta,  Algieni,  Gape  Town,  Sydney,  Pekin,  Quebec,  New 
York,  Arequipa,  Monte  Video,  Santiago,  and  Jesso? 

Prob.  XIX. — To  find  at  what  hours  the  mn  i$  due  east  and  due 
west  on  any  day  ai  a  given  place. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  glohe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place,  bring 
the  sun*s  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  giren  day  to  the  meridian, 
and  set  the  index  to  xn. ;  fix  the  quadrant  of  altitude  on  the 
brass  meridian  over  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  bring  the 
other  end  of  it  to  the  £.  point  of  the  horizon ;  keep  the  quad- 
rant in  this  position,  and  turn  the  globe  till  the  sun's  place 
comes  to  titie  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant; — ^the  hours 
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passed  oyer  by  the  index  show  the  time  from  noon  when  the 
son  is  due  east  or  west.* 

Ex.— At  what  hours  is  the  sun  due  east  and  doe  west  at  Edinborgli  ob 
the  let  of  May?  At  what  hours  is  the  sun  due  east  and  due  west  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  Ist  of  December?— Ans.  Due  east  at  6h.8(/ 
A.  u^  and  due  west  at  6h.  SO'  p.  m.  ;  due  east  at  &i.  20^  a.  m,  and  due  west 
at  3h.  Hy  p.  M. 

At  what  hours  is  the  sun  due  east  and  due  west  at  Petersburg,  Stock- 
holm, London,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Paris,  and  Bome,  on  the  1st  and  16th  of 
April,  May,  June,  July,  and  August? 

PsoB.  XX. — Given  the  latitude  of  the  placet  ^y  ^f  ^  months 
and  the  sun^s  dUUude^  to  find  ike  eun^s  aamuM  and  the  hour 
of  the  day. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place,  fix 
the  quadrant  of  altitude  on  the  brass  meridiem  over  ue  gl^en 
latitude,  bring  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecUptie  to  the  brass 
meridian,  and  set  the  hour  circle  to  xn. ;  turn  the  globe  till 
the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  coincides  with  the  given  altitude 
on  the  quadrant :  —the  hours  passed  over  on  the  hour  circle  will 
show  the  time  from  noon,  and  the  azimuth  will  be  found  on 
the  horizon  as  in  Prob.  XYIII. 

Ex.— What  are  the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  sun's  azimuth  at  Edinbmgh 
on  the  1st  of  August,  the  altitude  of  the  sun  being  88"?— Ans.  8h.  4Sf  a.  m., 
and  8h.  aO' P.M.    Azhnuth  60*  87^ 

Find  the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  sun's  azimuth  at  Edinburgh,  Belfiu^ 
Liverpool,  Berlin,  Borne,  and  Geneva,  on  the  16th  of  each  month  of  the 
year,  when  the  sun's  altitude  is  20*,  80^,  and  86*. 

PsoB.  XXI. — To  find  the  latitude  of  a  place  from  the  sutCs 
meridian  aUitude  on  a  given  day. 

Rule. — Bring  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  given 
day  to  the  upper  part  of  the  orass  meridian ;  count  the  number 
of  degrees  of  altitude  from  it,  towards  the  north  or  south  points 
of  the  horizon  (according  as  the  sun  was  north  or  south  of  the 
place  of  observation),t  and  mark  at  what  degree  it  ends ;  then 
bring  this  degree  to  the  uor^  or  south  point  of  the  horizon, — 
and  the  elevation  of  the  contrary  p<de  will  show  the  latitude. 

Ex.— On  the  Ist  of  May  1886,  the  sun's  meridian  altitudes  were  observed 
to  be  at  different  places,  82*,  82*,  40*,  and  66*;  the  sun  being  north  of  the 
observer:  What  were  the  latitodes  of  the  places  of  observation?— Ans. 
63* ;— 43*  ;-36* ;— and  19*  S. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  sun's  meridian  altitudes  were  observed  at 
several  places  to  be  16*,  26*,  82*,  48*,  the  sun  being  to  the  south  of  the 
observer;  and  12*,  21*,  87*,  48*,  and  71*,  the  sun  being  to  the  north  of 
the  observer:  What  are  the  latitudes  of  these  places? 


*  If  the  latitude  and  the  declination  are  both  north  or  both  south,  ttia 
sun  will  be  due  east  and  due  west  when  he  is  above  the  horizon ;  but  ii  the 
one  is  north  and  the  other  south,  then  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon. 

t  To  limit  the  problem,  it  Is  necessary  to  mention  whether  the  sun  is  to 
the  north  or  south  of  the  place  of  observation. 
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Prob.  XXII.—  To  find  did  tJie  plaees  to  which  an  edipse  of  the 
sun  or  of  the  moon  wUfhe  viaible  at  any  instant. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place  to 
which  the  son  is  verticsu  at  the  given  instant,  and  bring  it  to 
the  meridan : — ^the  eclipse,  if  of  the  sun,  will  be  yisible  to  all 
the  places  which  are  ahoye  the  horizon ;  if  of  the  moon,  to  all 
the  places  which  are  under  the  horizon. 

Ex.— There  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  at  Oreenwicb  on  the  2d 
September  1880,  at  11  o'clock  erening ;  to  what  places  was  it  then  visible? 
There  was  an  eclipae  of  the  moon  on  the  2d  Febnuuy  1881,  at  Greenwich, 
partly  visible  at  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening;  to  what  places  was  it 
then  visible?— Ans.  The  line  of  visiUli^  stretches  from  the  Qulf  of  the 
72  Islands  at  the  month  of  the  Tenesei,  in  SiberiiL  to  Java  Head,  cutting 
the  equator  in  106**  E.  longitude,  and  on  the  W.  m>m  Discovery  Island, 
in  Davis'  Straits,  to  Lima  in  Pern,  cutting  the  equator  in  76*  W.  longi- 
tude.—The  line  of  visibility  stretches  from  Iceland  to  Bathurst,  in  the 
S.  E.  of  Gape  Colony,  cutting  the  equator  into  16*  £.  long.;  from  Iceland  in 
a  direct  line,  to  Gape  Fairweather,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America,  and 
thence  to  the  Islands  of  New  Zealand,  cutting  the  equator  in  166*  W.  long. 

The  moon  was  eclipsed  at  Qreenwich  on  the  6ui  January  18S3»  at  8 
o'clock  A.M.:  to  what  places  was  the  eclipse  then  visible?  The  moon 
was  eclipsed  at  Greenwich,  on  the  1st  July  1883,  at  midnight;  to  what 
places  was  the  eclipse  then  visible?  The  sun  was  eclipsed  at  Greenwich. 
July  17th,  1883,  at  6 o'clock  a.m.;  to  what  places  was  it  then  visible? 
rhe  moon  was  eclipsed  at  Greenwich.  December  26th,  1838^  at  9h.  SO' 
p.  M. ;  to  what  places  was  it  then  visible  r  The  moon  was  eclipsed  at  Pari& 
December  16th,  1834,  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.;  to  what  places  was  it  then  visible  ? 

Pbob.  XXIII. — Anyplace  in  the  north  friaid  zone  being  given, 
to  find  how  long  &e  swn  shmes  tiiere  witnout  setting,  and  how 
long  he  is  totally  ahsent, 

RuLB. — Subtract  the  latitude  of  the  place  from  90**;  the 
remainder  is  the  sun's  declinati<m  N.  when  the  longest  day 
begins  and  ends,  or  his  declination  S.  when  the  longest  night 
begins  and  ends.  Obserre  what  degree  in  the  ecliptic  on  each 
side  of  80"*  IT ,  and  on  each  side  of  30"  f ,  agrees  with  the  de- 
clinations, and  find  the  days  corresponding  to  them  on  the 
horizon.  The  days  answering  to  the  sun's  place  west  of  80" 
n,  and  west  of  30"  / ,  will  be,  the  former  the  commencement 
of  the  longest  day,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  longest  night ; 
and  the  days  agreeing  with  the  sun's  place  east  of  80"  n 
and  east  of  30"  / ,  will  give,  the  former  the  end  of  the  longest 
day,  and  the  latter  the  end  of  the  longest  night. 

Ex.- What  is  the  length  of  the  longest  day  and  night  at  the  North 
Cape  in  Lapland  and  the  northern  point  of  Nova  Zembla  ?  Gaptain  Parry 
wintered  on  Melville  Island,  in  76*  N.  lat. :  how  long  was  he  involved  in 
darkness?— Ans.  The  longest  day  begins  May  16th,  ends  July  29th; 
the  longest  night  begins  November  17th,  ends  January  26th;  the  longest 
day  begins  April  26th,  ends  August  19th :  the  longest  night  beg^  October 
28th,  ends  February  litb;— from  Novemoer  8d  to  February  8th. 
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VThat  V  th«  lanirthi  of  th«  longeit  day  and  longest  nlg^t  ai  Fnrj  aai 
Ileola  Strait,  Fair  Foreland  in  Spitsbergen,  Gape  M anater  In  Nora  Zem- 
bla,  North-east  Cape  In  Siberia,  Icy  Gape,  Groker  Bay,  Port  Bowen,  Dia- 
eovery  Island? 

Pbob.  XXIV. — To  find  the  atUaei*  of  a  place, 

RuLi. — Find  the  latitade  of  the  place  jriyen; — at  the  oor- 
responding  latitude  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  equator  of  the 
same  mendian  are  the  antoeoi. 

Ex.— Who  are  the  antoed  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Barea,— of  Qnebeey— of 
Oporto?— Ana.  The  people  of  Cape  Colony;— the  Patagonians;->The  in- 
habitants of  Oough's  Isle. 

Who  are  the  antttd  of  St  Helena,  Cape  Desolation,  Qreenland,  Fortane 
Land,  Valdiria,  Ripen  in  Denmark,  Alexandria,  Miphon,  Tasmaida? 

Prob.  XXV. — To  find  thepericBci-f  of  a  place. 

RuLS.— Bring  the  giyen  place  to  the  meridian,  and  observe 
the  deffree  above  it;  sot  the  index  to  zn.  noon,  and  turn  the 

5 lobe  tul  the  index  points  to  xn.  midnight: — ^under  the  same 
egpree  of  the  meridian  on  the  same  side  of  the  equator  as  the 
given  place,  are  the  periceoi  of  that  place. 

Ex.— Who  are  the  perloed  of  the  people  of  Peteraborg,  CaahmercL 
Mooltan,  Mexico?— Ana.  The  inhabitants  of  Montaga  Island?— Paso  del 
Norte  In  Mexico ;— Arlspi  in  Mexico ;— Kimedy  in  lundostan,  nearly. 

Who  are  the  perloed  of  Amsterdam,  Quito,  St  John*s  in  Newfoandland, 
Rt  Domingo,  Barbadoes,  Palawan,  London? 

Prob.  XXVI. — To  find  the  amHpodesX  of  a  place, 

RuuD. — Bring  the  given  place  to  the  meridian,  and  observe 
its  latitude;  set  titie  index  to  xii.  noon,  and  turn  the  globe  till 
the  index  points  to  xu.  midnight : — ^under  the  same  degree  of 
latitude  as  the  place  |dven,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
equator,  will  be  round  toe  antipodes. 

Ex.— Who  are  tho  antipodes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bantam,  Botany  Bay, 
Island  of  Borneo,  Cape  Horn?— Ans.  The  people  of  Tui\)a  in  New  Granada; 
—the  Aaores,  nearlv;— Brasil  and  Ecuador;— Kirensk  in  Siberia,  nearly. 

Who  are  the  antipodes  of  Guiana,  Cambodia,  Santa  Fd  in  La  Plata, 
Corea,  island  of  Hainan,  Island  of  Kiusiu  ? 


*  The  antflsd  are  those  who  lire  under  the  same  meridian,  and  have  the 
same  latitude,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator;  thev  have  noon  at  the 
samo  time,  but  their  summer  and  winter  at  opposite  periods  of  the  year. 

t  The  perioed  live  under  the  same  degree  of  latitude,  but  differ  180"  in 
longitude ;  consequently,  they  have  their  summer  and  whiter  at  the  same 
times,  but  their  day  and  night  at  opposite  times. 

1  Antipodes  hare  the  same  latitude  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator,  and 
dlfror  180*  In  longitude;  consequently,  they  hare  their  day  and  night,  their 
Huromer  and  winter,  at  opposite  times. 
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The  Celestial  Globe  is  a  representation  of  the  heavens,  on  which 
are  traced  the  circles  necessary  for  findinff  the  position  of  the 
stars.  It  is  suspended  in  a  brass  meriman  supported  en  a 
wooden  horizon,  m  the  same  manner  as  the  Terrestrial  Globe. 

The  two  points  in  which  the  equinoctial  intersects  the  eclip- 
tic are  called  the  Equinoctial  Points.  The  first  point  of  Aries, 
or  that  at  which  the  sun  appears  to  cross  the  equinoctial  to- 
wards the  north,  is  the  vernal  equinoctial  point;  the  first 
point  of  Libra,  at  which  the  sun  appears  to  recross  the  equi- 
noctial towards  the  south,  is  the  autumnal  equinoctial  pomt. 
When  the  sun  is  in  either  of  these  two  points,  the  day  and 
nieht  are  equal  on  every  part  of  the  eartii.* 

The  first  point  of  (jancer  and  ^e  first  point  of  Capricorn 
are  called  the  Solstitial  Points.  When  the  sun  is  in  tiSe  first 
point  of  Cancer,  it  is  the  summer  solstice,  and  we  have  our 
longest  day ;  when  he  is  in  the  first  point  of  Capricorn,  it  is  the 
winter  solstice,  and  we  have  our  shortest  day.f 

The  right  ascension  of  a  star  is  the  distance,  measured  east- 
ward upon  the  equinoctial,  firom  the  first  point  of  Aries  to  the 
point  where  a  great  circle  drawn  through  the  star,  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  equinoctial,  intersects  it. 

The  latitude  of  a  star  is  the  distance  between  the  star  and  the 
ecliptic,  measured  upon  a  great  circle  drawn  through  the  star, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  ediptic;  the  longitude  is  tne  distance 
between  the  first  point  of  Anes  and  the  point  where  the  circle 
cuts  the  ecliptic.  Longitude,  latitude,  and  declination,^  are 
expressed  in  deg^rees,  minutes,  etc.,  and  right  ascension  in 
hours,  minutes,  etc.  The  sun  has  no  latitude,  as  he  is  always 
in  the  ediptic 

The  signs  and  degrees  are  usually  marked  on  one  side  of 
the  ecliptic,  and  the  oiEiys  of  the  monw  on  the  other. 

A  Constellation  is  an  assemblage  of  stars  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  some  animal  or  object  to  which  the  outline  of  the 
whole  is  supposed  to  bear  a  resemblance, — as  the  Bear,  the 
Dragon,  Orion,  Bodtes,  the  Crown,  etc. 

The  Zodiac  is  an  imaginary  belt  around  the  heavens,  about 
1 6  degrees  broad,  in  whidi  all  the  birder  planets  move.  Through 
the  middle  of  this  belt  runs  the  echptio,  or  the  apparent  path 
of  the  sun. 

*  The  vernal  equinox  happens  on  the  20th  or  21st  of  March;  the  au- 
tumnal equinox  on  the  2dd  of  September. 

t  The  summer  solstice  happens  on  the  2l8t  or  22d  of  June;  the  irinter 
solstice  on  the  21st  or  22d  of  December. 

X  The  declination  of  a  star  is  its  distance  north  or  south  of  the  equinoctial. 
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PROBL£MS  TO  BE  SOLVED  BY  THE  CELESTIAL 

GLOBE. 

Pbob.  I. — To  find  <Ae  loiihide  and  longUnde  of  a  star. 

Rule. — Bring  the  pole  of  the  ediptio  to  the  zenith,  in  which 
fix  the  quadrant,  ana  lay  it  orer  the  given  star : — the  number 
of  degrees  between  the  ecliptic  and  the  star  shows  the  latitude ; 
the  nomber  oS  degrees  between  the  edge  of  the  quadrant  and 
the  first  pcnnt  of  Aries  indicates  the  longitude. 

Ex.— What  are  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Proeyon  in  Gania  Minor,  of 
j^xios  in  Cania  Major,  and  of  Arctnma  in  BoSteaf— Ana.  Lat.  16"  S^  and 
long.  114" ;— Lat  4(r  S-  and  long.  lOr ;— Lat.  30i»  N.,  and  long.  20r. 

What  are  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Aldebaran,  Bellatrix,  Deneb^ 
DnUte,  Alpheeea,  Altair,  Maritab,  Fomalhaoti  Antares,  Canopna,  Bigel, 
Baa  Alhagns,  and  Aehemar  ? 

Pbob.  II. — To  find  a  star's  place  in  the  heavens^  Us  UUUitde 

and  longitude  being  given. 

Bulb. — Set  the  globe  and  quadrant  as  in  the  last  problem ; 
then  lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  on  the  given 
longitude  in  the  ecliptic, — and  the  star  will  be  found  under  the 
given  latitude. 

Ex.— What  star  is  that  whose  longitude  is  86*,  and  whose  latitude  is 
10"  S.  ?  What  star  is  that  whose  longitude  is  297**.  and  whose  latitude  is 
30°  N.?— Ans.  Betelgeux  in  Orion ;— and  Altair  in  Aqnila. 

What  are  the  stars  whose  latitudes  and  longitudes  are  2S*  N.  and 
long.  64" ;  22i"  N.  and  long.  79* ;  00"  N.  and  long. 334" ;  28"  N.  and  long.  40" ; 
86"  N.  and  long.  260" ;  4"  S.  and  long.  S4r ;  17"  8.  and  long.  28}" ;  2"  S.  and 
long.  201" ;  60"  S.  and  long.  341"  } 

pROB.  III. — To  find  the  declination  of  the  sun  or  a  star. 

RuiA. — Bring  the  sun's  place,  or  the  star,  to  the  meridian ; 
observe  its  distance  N.  or  S.  from  the  equinoctial, — and  the 
distance  will  be  the  declination. 

Ex.~What  is  the  declination  of  the  sun  on  the  11th  April  f  What  is 
the  declination  of  Castor  in  Gemini,  and  of  Regulus  in  Leo? — Ans. 
Declination  SJ"  N. ;— 82^"  N. ;— and  18"  N. 

What  is  the  declhiation  of  the  sun  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  each  month, 
flrom  July  1st  to  January  Istf  What  is  the  declination  of  each  of  the 
stars  mentioned  in  Pbob.  L? 

Pbob.  IY. — To  find  the  right  ascension  ofihe  «tm,  or  any  star. 

Bulb. — Bring  the  sun's  ^lace,  or  the  star,  to  the  meridian ; — 
the  degree  of  the  equinoctial,  cut  by  the  meridian,  shows  the 
right  ascension. 

Ex —  What  is  the  sun's  right  ascension  on  thehth  July  and  the  13th 
October?  What  is  the  right  ascension  of  a,  Lyre,  of  Aldebaran  in  Taurus, 
and  of  Rigel  in  Orion's  Foot  ?— Ans.  Right  ascension  6h.  66' :— 13h.  13';— 
18h.  8r ;— 4h.  26^  :-^h.  6^. 

What  is  the  right  ascension  of  the  sun  on  the  1st,  10th.  and  20th  of  each 
month  of  the  year?  What  Is  the  right  ascension  of  each  of  the  stars 
mentioned  in  PBon.  T.  ? 
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pROB.  y. — The  right  ascension  and  declination  of  any  of  the 
Jicavehly  bodies  being  given^  to  find  its  place  on  the  globe. 

Rule. — Bring  the  giyen  degree  of  right  ascension  to  the 
brass  meridian, — and  under  the  given  degree  of  declination  on 
the  brass  meridian  is  the  place  of  the  body. 

Ez.~What  star  has  18h.  43^  right  ascensioii  and  60°  8"  declination  M.?— 
Ans.  n  Uraae  Majoria. 

What  stars  have  Oh.  V  R.  A.  and  28"  W  dec.  N.;— 5h.  7'  R.  A.  and 
8°  23r  dec.  S. ;— 6h.  S^  R.  A.  and  IB*  81'  dec  S. ;— lOh.  (/  R.  A.  and  12"  41' 
dec.  N. ;— 14h.  ^  R.  A.  and  19*  67'  dec.  N. ;— 16h.  20'  R.  A.  and  26"  6'  dec.  S  ? 

Pbob.  YI. — Tlie  latitude  of  apkuse,  the  day  and  hov/r  being  given, 
to  represent  the  face  of  the  heavens,  so  as  topoinJt  out  aU  the 
constellations  and  remarkable  stars  then  visible. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place ;  bring 
the  sun*s  place  for  the  given  day  to  the  meridian ;  set  the  index 
to  zu.,  then  turn  the  globe  till  the  index  points  to  the  given 
hour.  In  this  position  the  globe  tvUI  represent  the  face  of  the 
heavens. 

Ex. — Represent  the  &ce  of  the  heavens  as  it  will  appear  at  London  for 
2  and  8  in  the  morning  on  the  18th  January ;  for  8  and  11  evening  on  the 
12th  March. 

Represent  the  &ce  of  the  heavens  for  the  Ist  and  16tti  of  each  month 
of  the  jear,  and  for  each  hoar  from  9  p.m.  to  8  a.m.,  as  it  will  appear  at 
Edinburgh,  Paris,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Paramatta,  and  Galcntta. 

P&OB.  VII. — To  find  the  time  when  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
rises,  sets,  or  comes  to  the  meridian,  on  a  particular  day,  at 
a  given  place, 

RuLB. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place;  bring 
the  sun's  place  to  the  meridian,  and  set  the  index  to  xn. ;  then 
turn  the  globe  till  the  given  star  comes  to  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  horizon, — the  index  will  show  the  time  of  rising ;  carry  it 
to  the  western  edge, — ^the  index  wUl  show  the  time  of  setting ; 
then  bring  it  to  the  meridian, — and  the  index  shows  tibe  time 
of  its  culmination  or  southing.* 

Ex. — At  what  time  does  Regains,  in  Leo,  rise,  set,  and  culminate  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  4th  of  February?  At  what  time  does  Alphecca,  in 
Corona  Borealis,  rise,  set,  and  culminate  at  Madrid,  on  the  7th  of  May? — 
Ans.  Rises  6h.  26'  A.,  souths  Oh.  46'  M.,  and  sets  8h.  6'  M. ;— rises  4h.  60'  A., 
souths  Oh.  86'  M.,  and  sets  Sh.  20'  M. 

At  what  time  does  each  of  the  stars  mentioned  In  Pbob.  I.  rise,  cnlmin- 
ate,  and  set,  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  each  month  of  the  year,  at  the  places 
mentioned  in  the  last  Problem? 


*  In  turning  round  the  globe  it  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the  stars 
do  not  descend  below  the  horizon,  while  others  in  the  opposite  point  of  the 
heavens  continue  always  below  it.  The  former  never  set  at  the  given  place 
for  which  the  globe  is  rectified,  and  are  called  circumpolar  ttart ;  the  latter 
aever  rise  at  we  glren  place. 
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Pkob.  Vlll. — Toimd  en  whai  day  of  ike  year  a  ttar  comet  to 

ike  meridian  at  a  given  kour. 

Rule. — Bring  the  star  to  the  brass  meridian,  and  set  the 
index  to  the  given  hour;  torn  the  globe  till  the  index  points 
to  xu.  noon, — and  the  day  of  the  month  which  corresponds  to 
the  degree  of  the  ecliptic  cut  by  the  meridian  is  the  day  required. 

Ex. — On  what  day  does  Rigel^  in  Orion,  eome  to  the  meridian  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening?  On  what  day  does  Sirios  come  to  the  meridian  at  10 
o'clock  evening? — Ans.  Febroaiy  3d ; — January  28th. 

On  what  day  does  Aldebann  come  to  the  meridian  at  7,  8,  10,  12  p.m. 
and  2,  4, 6  a.m.? — On  what  days  do  each  of  the  stars  mentioned  in  PaoB.  I. 
eome  to  the  meridiaa at  7, 9^  11  p.x.  and  1, 3, 5  ▲.!(.? 

Pbob.  IX. — To  find  ike  amplitude  of  any  ttar,  its  obUque  ascen- 
sion and  descension,  and  its  diurnal  arc,  at  any  given  place. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and 
brin?  the  given  star  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  horizon ; — the 
number  of  degrees  between  the  eastern  point  of  the  horizon 
and  the  star  will  be  its  rising  amplitude,  and  the  degree  of 
the  equinoctial  cut  by  the  horizon  will  be  the  oblique  ascen- 
sion: set  the  hour  circle  to  xn.,  and  turn  the  globe  west- 
ward till  the  given  star  comes  to  the  western  edge  of  the 
horizon, — the  hours  passed  over  on  the  hour  circle  will  be  the 
star's  diurnal  arc,  or  the  time  of  its  continuance  above  the 
horizon.  The  setting  amplitude  is  the  number  of  degpiees 
between  the  western  point  of  the  horizon  and  the  star,  and 
the  oblique  descension  is  that  degree  of  the  equinoctial  in- 
tercepted by  the  horizon,  reckoning  from  the  first  point  of 
Aries. 

Ex.^Reqnired  the  amplitnde,  the  ohliqne  ascension  and  descension, 
and  tiie  diurnal  arc  of  Bigely  at  Edinbnr^? — Ans.  15*  B,  amplitude  at 
rising;  16*  W.  at  setting;  oblique  ascension  88^*,  descension  64*.  and 
its  diurnal  arc  lOh.  20". 

Required  the  amplitude,  the  oblique  ascension  and  descension,  and  the 
diurnal  arc  of  Aldebaran,  Capella,  Rigel,  Sirius,  Regulus,  Areturus,  and 
Vega,  at  London,  Paris,  Yieiraa,  Constantinople,  and  Moscow. 

Prob.  X. — To  find  the  aUUtide  and  aaimuth  of  {he  sun  or  a  star 

at  any  given  place  and  time. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  ^lobe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place; 
bring  the  sun's  place  m  the  ecliptic  and  xn.  on  the  hour 
circle  to  the  brass  meridian;  and  fix  the  quadrant  in  the 
zenith ;  then  turn  the  globe  till  the  given  hour  comes  to  the 
meridian,  and  lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  on  the 
star ; — the  degree  of  the  quadrant  over  the  star  will  show  its 
altitude,  and  the  number  of  degrees  counted  upon  the  horizon, 
from  its  intersection  by  the  quadrant  to  the  north  or  south 
point,  will  be  its  azimuUi. 

Ex.— At  Edinburgh,  on  the  4th  August,  at  lOh.  p.  m.,  what  are  the  alti> 
lode  and  azimuth  of  Mirsch,  Almaach,  and  Altair?— Ans.  Alt  29*,  az. 
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60*  firom  N.  towards  E.;— alt  2^*,  ac.  66|*  from  N.  towards  E.^alt. 
48^,  az.  12|*  from  S.  towards  E. 

At  EdinbniKh,  on  the  Slst  December,  at  9h.  and  llh.  p.  m^  what  are 
the  altitade  and  acimath  of  Capella,  Dnbhe,  Regains,  Alioth,  Castor 
Procyon,  Bellatriz,  Sirlns,  Menkar,  Algenih^  Mirach,  Algol,  Bhedir, 
Alderamin,  Arided.  and  »  Lyne? 

At  London,  on  the  Ist  March,  at  midnight,  what  are  the  altitade  and 
azimnth  of  Kochab,  Arided,  •  Lyra,  Albireo,  Alphecca,  Ras  Alhagufl^ 
Yed,  Arctaras,  Benetnach,  Spica  Yirginis,  Regalas,  Cor  Hydm,  8iria% 
Castor,  Pollax,  Betelgeaz,  Proeyon,  Capella,  Aldebaran,  the  Pleiades, 
Algol,  Almaach,  Shedir? 

Pkob.  XI. — To  find  wTiai  stars  are  rising,  setting,  or  evlminating 

at  any  given  time  and  place. 

RuuL — Rectify  the  ^lobe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place; 
bring  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  to  the  brass  meridian, 
and  set  the  hour  drcle  to  zn. ;  then  turn  the  glohe  eastward 
or  westward,  according  as  the  time  is  before  or  after  noon, 
till  the  given  hour  comes  to  the  meridian : — then  aU  tiie  stars 
on  tiie  eastern  edge  of  the  horizon  will  be  rising ;  those  under 
the  brass  meridian  culminating ;  and  those  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  horizon  setting;  all  aboye  the  horizon  will  be  visible, 
all  under  it  invisible. 

Ex.— At  Edinbargh,  on  the  6th  Aagast,  at  11  o'clock  A.,  what  btars 
are  rising,  what  enlminating,  and  what  setting?— Ans.  Rising,  Piscis 
Aostralis,  i  2.  n  Ceti,  i  Taori,  »  Aarign.  Golminatlng,  •  Ursae  Midoris, 
15  and  17  Anseris  et  Ynlpeeals;  ^  Antinoi.  Setting,  Yindemiatriz 
Ytrginis,  Znben  ha  KraU, «,  ^,  and  $  Librae;  a,  v  1,  y  2, 1  SagittariL 

What  star&  are  rising,  colminating,  and  settmg  at  Edinbargh,  Rome, 
Cairo,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sydney.  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  on  the  20th  of 
each  of  the  months  of  the  year,  at  l(Ni.  A.  and  2h.  M. 

Peob.  XII. — To  find  the  distance  of  one  star  from  another  in 

degrees. 

Rule. — ^Lay  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  the  two  stars, 
the  division  marked  0"  being  placed  on  one  of  them ; — then  the 
degree  which  falls  upon  the  other  shows  the  number  of  de- 
grees between  them,  or  their  apparent  angular  distance  as 
seen  from  the  earth. 

Ex.— Reqnired  the  distance  of  Rigel  firom  Antarea^  Vega,  and  Spica 
Yirginis.— Ans.  167' ;  146J' :  and  119^ 

Reqnired  the  distance  of  Canopns  fi*om  Algenib^  Polaris,  Aldebaran, 
Rigel,  and  Proeyon,  and  also  their  distances  firom  each  other. 

Prob.  XIII. — 77ie  latitude  of  a  place,  the  altitude  of  a  star, 
and  the  day  of  the  month  oeing  given,  to  find  the  hour  of  the 
night. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude ;  bring  the  sun's 

Slace  to  the  meridian,  and  set  the  index  to  zn. ;  fix  the  qua- 
rant  in  the  zenith;  then  move  the  globe  and  quadrant  till 
the  star  comes  under  the  quadrant  at  the  given  altitude — and 
the  index  will  show  the  hour  required. 
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Ex.— At  Edinburgh,  on  the  18th  Deeember,  when  the  altitude  ef  Aide* 
tMran  U  48**,  what  is  the  hour  of  the  night?  When,  at  the  aame  plaei^ 
the  altitude  of  Capella,  in  Anriga,  ia  70"  on  the  90th  of  Jamarr,  what 
are  the  hoora  of  the  nlgfatf— Ana.  9h.iyF.if.,  and  OkL.  41/  ▲.  m.;— Th.  and 
lOh.  Sft'p.M. 

At  Kflintiurgh,  on  the  Ist  and  16th  of  Jane,  when  flie  altltode  of 
Alpheeca  ia  6(r,  a  Lyra  41*,  Akieramin  46*,  and  Arided  46*,  what  axe  the 
houri  of  the  night  f  At  Paris,  on  the  1st  of  October  and  16Ui  of  Norember, 
when  the  altitude  of  Markab  ia  46*,  AlUir  49*,  Almaaeh  46*,  the  Fkdadea 
S7*,  and  Aldebaran  32*.  what  are  the  hoars  of  the  night?  At  Calcatta,  on 
the  1st  Janaanr  and  1st  Febmary,  when  the  altitade  of  Meakar  ia  66^*1 
Riga!  46*,  Betelgeax  00*,  Procjon  48*,  and  Sirina  60*,  what  are  the  hoars 
of  the  night? 

I'kob.  XIV. — Tlie  year  and  day  being  given^  to  find  (he  place 

cfaptand, 

RuLB. — Find  the  sun's  place  for  the  given  day,  and  bring 
it  to  the  brass  meridian ;  set  tiie  index  to  xn. ;  then  find  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  or  in  the  New  Edinburgh  Almanac,  the 
time  when  the  planet  passes  the  meridian  on  the  nyen  day, 
and  turn  the  globe  till  the  index  points  to  the  nour  thus 
found,  find  in  the  Almanac  the  declination  of  the  planet  for 
the  same  day, — and  under  the  decrees  of  declination  on  the 
brass  meridian  is  the  place  of  the  planet. 

Ex.— What  were  the  plaees  of  Yenna  and  Jnpiter  on  the  1st  of  Augosft 
I860  ?~Ans.  Yenoi  was  in  the  oonatellation  Libra,  her  R.  A.  being  llh.  ISA', 
and  her  declination  8*  Id^  N.;  Jnplter  waa  in  the  eonatellation  Litea,  ma 
R.  A.  being  llh.  W,  and  his  deoUnation  4*  IW  N. 

What  were  the  places  of  Yenas  on  the  19th  December  IfiSO;  1861,  and 
1862?  What  were  the  places  of  the  moon  on  the  26th  March  186<^  1861, 
and  1862  ?  Find  the  places  of  the  moon  and  of  each  of  the  planets  wr  the 
Itt  and  26th  of  each  month  of  the  years  1868, 1866, 1868,  and  1870. 
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ASTRONOMY. 


Abtbonomt  is  the  science  of  the  heayenly  bodies— that  Is, 
the  Sun,  Moon,  Earth,  and  Stars.  It  treats  of  their  forms, 
magnitudes,  distances,  relative  situations,  real  and  apparent 
motions,  and  actions  on  each  other. 

Mathematical  Gboorafht  treats  of  the  form  and  magni- 
tude of  the  Earth,  of  the  lines  supposed  to  he  drawn  on  its 
surface  to  define  the  positions  of  places,  and  of  the  relatiye 
positions  of  its  different  parts  in  respect  to  the  heayenly 
bodies,  especially  the  Snir. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BFHEBE  OF  THE  HEATEVS. 

The  surface  of  the  sky  or  heayens  appears  to  us  as  a  concaye 
or  hollow  sphere;  and  it  is  conyenient  to  regard  it  as  such, 
and  to  imagine  yarious  lines  drawn  upon  it,  for  the  sake  of 
defining  wim  precision  the  positions  of  objects. 

The  whole  neavens  appear  to  be  in  continual  motion  from 
east  to  west,  carr3ring  tne  sun,  moon,  and  stars  along  with 
them,  and  comj^leting  one  reyolution  in  about  24  hours— or, 
more  correctly,  in  23  nours,  56  minutes,  4*09  seconds. 
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But  this  is  only  an  apparent  motion— caused  by  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east  in  the  same 
time. 

We  know  that  we  may  be  in  motion  without  perceiving  it* 
as  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  or  of  a  canal  boat  movine  gently,  we 
may  be  carried  a  long  way  without  knowing  that  we  hare 
moved  at  all.  We  do  not  perceive  motion  when  it  is  uniform, 
and  when  the  bodies  around  us  are  moving  at  the  same  rate, 
so  that  we  retain  the  same  relative  position  to  them.  We 
know  also  that  our  motion  ma^  cause  other  bodies  to  appear 
to  move  which  are  really  standmg  still,  as  when  in  a  railway 
carriage  we  see  the  trees,  hedges,  and  banks  appear  to  flit 
rapidly  past  us,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  m  which  we 
are  movmg.  The  apparent  revolution  of  the  whole  heavens 
round  the  earth  may  thus  be  explained  by  the  earth's  rota- 
tion on  its  axis. 

When  the  stars  are  observed,  they  all  seem  to  move  to- 
gether from  the  east  side  of  the  horizon  towards  the  west. 
Some  rise  very  far  south,  ascend  but  a  little  way  above  tiie 
horizon,  and  set  far  south  on  the  west  side  of  the  horizon: 
some  rise  in  the  east,  ascend  very  high  in  the  sky,  and  after 
describing  a  large  curve  in  the  heavens,  set  in  the  west: 
others  rise  and  set  north  of  due  east  and  west :  others  do  not 
set  at  aU,  but  describe  complete  circles  above  the  horizon 
round  one  point:  otiiers  describe  smaller  and  smaller  circles 
round  that  point ;  and  the  stars  very  near  that  point  appear, 
to  judge  by  the  naked  eye,  not  to  move  at  aU, 

That  point  is  the  North  Pole  of  the  Heavens.  There  is 
a  similar  point  opposite  to  it  in  the  southern  regions  of  the 
sky.  These  two  points  are  the  extremities  of  the  imaginary 
line  or  axis,  about  which  the  heavens  appear  to  turn  or  rotate 
dailj.  They  are  vertical  at  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and  in  the 
horizon  at  its  equator.  And  at  any  place  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face, the  pole  of  the  heavens,  visible  there,  always  appears  in 
the  same  position  in  relation  to  fixed  objects  at  that  place, 
while  every  other  point  in  the  sky  is  continually  changing  its 
position  in  relation  to  them. 

The  poles  of  the  heavens  may  also  be  defined  as  the  points 
where  the  earth's  axis  produced  would  meet  the  sky. 

There  is  a  pretty  bright  star  very  near  the  north  pole  of 
the  heavens,  called  the  Nobth  Polab  Stab,  which  maybe 
easily  found  out. 

The  ancients  had  the  starry  heavens  mapped  out  into  con- 
stellations, each  consisting  of  a  collection  of  neighbouring 
stars,  separated  from  the  others  by  an  imaginary  line,  and 
bearing  a  name,  expressive  of  some  figure  which  the  leading 
stars  in  the  constellation  were  supposed  to  resemble. 

The  stars  m  each  constellation  are  named  by  the  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,—  the  brightest  being  termed  «  (alpha) ; 
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the  next  brightest  /S  (beta),  and  so  on.  When  there  are  mora 
stars  in  a  consteUation  than  there  are  Greek  letters,  the  others 
are  denoted  l^  numbers.  The  leadin?  stars  in  each  constel- 
lation haye  nsually  some  name  appUed  to  each,  as  Dubhe, 
Gapella,  Vega,  Arctoros,  Aldebaran. 

At  the  left  side  of  Diagram  3  below,  may  be  observed  a 
cluster  of  stars  disposed  within  the  figure  of  a  small  bear,  and 

Dia-rram  3. 


separated  by  a  line  from  the  adjoining  stars.  The  stars  within 
that  line  form  a  constellation,  termed  Ubsa  Mnros,  or  the 
Little  Bear.  In  the  same  diagram  are  seen  parts  of  other  con- 
stellations— ^the  Great  Bear  (Ursa  Major);  the  D&aoom 
(Draco),  the  hand  of  Bootes,  and  the  feet  of  dePHEUs. 
The  north  pole-star  is  the  brightest  star  in  the  constella 
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tion  of  the  Little  Bear,  at  the  tip  of  its  tail.  It  Ib  marked  P  S 
in  the  diagram.  It  is  easily  found  out  by  means  of  the  well 
known  seven  bright  stars  commonly  called  the  Bear,  the 
PUmgh,  Charleses  Wain,  These  stars  are  represented  in  diagram 
3,  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  right  side.  If,  when  these  stars 
are  in  any  position,  a  line  be  imagined  through  the  two  (6 
and  a)  farthest  from  the  tail,  and  be  produced  in  a  direction 
from  the  limbs  of  the  animal,  that  line  will  pass  close  to  the 
north  polar  star.  These  two  stars  are  hence  called  *Hhe 
Pointers." 

These  seven  stars  do  not  set  in  Great  Britain.  They  are 
seen  at  one  time  between  the  pole-star  and  the  horizon;  at  other 
times,  higher  in  the  sky,  east  or  west  of  the  pole-star;  at 
other  times,  over  head,  nearly  in  the  zenith. 

If  the  direction  of  north  be  known,  the  pole-star  may  easily 
be  found.  Looking  north,  in  Britain,  it  will  be  seen  a  little 
higher  than  halfway  between  the  horizon  and  the  zenith. 
The  height  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon  is  always  the  same 
number  of  degrees,  etc.,  as  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

By  imaginary  lines  drawn  with  reference  to  the  poles,  the 
heavens  are  mapped  out  in  the  same  way  as  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Let  Diag.  2,  page  13,  now  be  taken  to  represent 
a  hemisphere  of  the  heavens,  the  earth  being  shown  by  the 
black  circle  in  the  middle.  N  is  the  north  pole  of  the 
heavens ;  S  the  south  pole :  the  poles  of  the  earth  are  where 
the  line  N  S  meets  the  black  central  circle. 

A  circle  round  the  heavens  equidistant  from  both  poles  is 
called  the  Equxnootial.  One  half  of  this  circle  is  rej^resented 
by  the  line  £  Q  in  the  figure.  It  is  called  "  equmoctial," 
fi'om  the  Latin,  a^uuSf  equal,  nox,  night,  because  when  the 
sun  crosses  this  line  in  his  apparent  annual  course  round  the 
heavens — ^which  he  does  on  March  20  and  September  22 — 
there  is  equal  day  and  night  all  over  the  world.  The  equi- 
noctial is  the  line  which  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator 
would  make  round  the  sky,  if  we  imagine  that  plane  pro- 
duced so  as  to  cut  the  sky. 

Small  circles  round  the  heavens  parallel  to  the  equinoctial 
are  called  Parallels  of  Declination.  See  in  Diag.  2,  page  IS, 
2  A,  k  Of  north  of  the  equinoctial,  q  15,  a  h,  m  n,  etc.,  soutli 
of  it. 

Great  circles  passing  through  both  poles  of  the  heavens,  as 
all  the  lines  from  N  to  S  in  Diag.  2,  are  called  Hour  Ciboles, 
and  sometimes  Celestial  MEBmiAirs. 

Observations  of  the  sun  have  shown  that  he  appears  to 
move  round  a  great  circle  of  the  heavens  in  a  year.  This 
great  circle  is  called  the  Ecliptic.  It  is  represented  by  the 
line  a  o  in  Diag.  2. 

The  plane  of  the  ecliptic  makes  an  angle  of  23}^  with  the 
plane  of  the  equinoctiai;  so  that  the  farthest  north  point  of 
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the  ecliptic  is  only  66}*,  while  the  farthest  south  point  is 
113i°  from  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens. 

The  sun  is  in  the  north  or  highest  point  of  the  ecliptic  on 
June  21,  and  is  then  vertical  at  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  He 
is  in  the  south  or  lowest  point  on  Decemher  21,  and  is  then 
vertical  at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  When  he  crosses  the 
equinoctial  he  is  vertical  at  the  equator. 

The  north  part  of  the  ecliptic,  where  the  sun  is  in  June,  is 
in  that  part  of  the  heavens  a  little  south  of  a  hright  star  called 
Cajtella,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Great  Bear,  but  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  north  pole. 

The  distance  of  a  heavenly  body  north  or  south  from  the 
equinoctial  is  called  its  Declination,  north  or  south,  and  is 
usually  marked  D.  N.  or  D.  S.  Thus,  we  say  that  the  sun's 
declination  north  on  the  21st  of  June  is  23}°,  or  that  he  is  in 
D.  N.  23}°.  Declination  in  the  heavens  corresponds  to  latitude 
on  the  earth. 

The  distance  of  a  heavenly  body  east  from  an  hour  circle 
called  the  first  hour  circle,  is  termed  its  Right  Ascension. 
This  resembles  longitude  on  the  earth,  but  is  not  reckoned 
east  and  west,  being  counted  east  aU  the  way  round  from  0** 
to  360°.  The  first  hour  circle  is  that  which  passes  tiirough 
the  point  where  the  sun  crosses  the  equinoctial  in  spring 
(March  20),  called  the  first  point  of  ArteSf  or  the  spring 
equinox. 

In  Diag.  2,  page  13,  if  E  Q  be  the  equinoctial,  and  a  o  the 
ecliptic,  the  point  where  they  cross,  in  the  centre  of  the 
figure,  is  the  equinox  or  first  point  of  Aries;  and  the  hour 
circle  passing  through  that  point,  represented  by  the  straight 
line  from  N  to  S,  is  the  first  hour  circle.  The  degrees  of 
right  ascension  are  seen  marked  in  degrees  and  hours  alter- 
nately ahove  the  line  representing  the  equinoctial,  at  every 
15  degrees. 

As  there  are  360  degrees,  and  one  revolution  of  the  sphere 
is  completed  in  24  hours,  each  point  in  the  heavens  must 
move  16  degrees  west  in  one  hour.  Hence  the  hour  circles 
are  sometimes  named  by  hours  instead  of  degrees.  The  same 
relation  prevails  as  to  time  and  degrees  of  longitude  on  earth 
^-each  point  moves  16  degrees  east  in  one  hour. 

The  ecliptic  is  divided  into  12  equal  parts,  of  30°  each, 
called  Signs,  numbered  from  the  first  point  of  Aries,  which 
is  the  first  of  these  signs.  A  belt  of  the  heavens,  exten^g 
a  few  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic,  is  called  the  Zodiac 
(from  the  Greek,  zodion^  the  figure  of  an  animal),  from  the 
constellations  there  being  mostly  figures  of  animals.  Hence, 
these  signs  are  often  called  Sions  op  the  Zodiac.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  the  time 
of  the  sun  entering  into  each,'the  characters  used  for  each, 
and  one  or  two  other  particulars : — 
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As  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Cancer  on  the  2l8t  of  Jnne,  the 
tropic  at  which  he  is  then  vertical  is  called  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  as  he  then  retraces  his  course,  that  parallel 
(either  on  the  earth  or  the  heayens)  is  called  a  Tbopic,  from 
the  Greek,  irepOf  I  torn.  The  tropic  of  Capsicobn  receiyes 
its  name  in  the  same  way. 

As  the  son  appears  to  pause  or  stand  still  a  day  or  two 
before  turning,  tne  time  is  termed  Solstice  (from  the  Latin, 
iolj  the  sun,  ato,  I  stand)— December  22,  the  winter  solstice ; 
June  21,  the  summer  solstice. 

The  signs  of  the  zodiac,  in  which  the  sun  appears  when  he 
is  north  of  the  equinoctial,  are  called  the  narihem  signs;  those  in 
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whichhe  18  when  south  of  the  eqainoctial,  the  xou^Acr  it  ^t^nw/  those 
in  which  he  is  when  passing  in  a  northerly  direction  are  called 
ascending;  thosci  in  which  he  is  when  going  south,  descending. 

On  the  first  hour  circle,  23)°  from  me  north  pole,  90**  from 
eyery  part  of  the  ecHptic,  there  is  a  remarkahle  point  called 
the  roLE  OF  THE  EcLiPTic.  This  point  is  in  the  constellation 
Draco,  a  little  farther  from  the  north  pole  than  the  ankle  of 
Cepheus  in  Diag.  3. 

The  north  pole  of  the  heayens  moves  so  as  to  describe  a 
circle  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  in  25,898  years.  The 
movement  thus  made  is  too  slight  to  be  apparent  in  a  life- 
time ;  but  in  the  course  of  ages  the  north  pole  will  be  far  re- 
moved from  the  present  pole-star,  and  will  return  to  it  again 
at  the  end  of  the  above-mentioned  period. 

From  this  motion,  which  will  be  explained  afterwards,  the 
ec[uinoctial  points  move  backwards  u^on  the  ecliptic ;  and  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  were  origmaUy  named  from  con- 
stellations in  these  signs,  do  not  now  correspond  with  these 
constellations;  the  sign  Aries — meaning  the  first  30°  from 
the  spring  or  vernal  equinox — ^is  in  the  constellation  Pisces ; 
the  sign  Taurus  in  the  constellation  Aries,  and  so  on. 

The  pupil  should  now  endeavour  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  positions  and  appearances  of  the  following  stars  and 
constellations : — 

The  brightest  star  in  the  Great  Bear,  one  of  the  pointers, 
marked  a  in  Diag.  3,  and  termed  Dubhe,  is  in  R.  A.  lOh.  53m., 
or  about  163°;  D.  N.  62°  37'. 

A  line  drawn  from  about  the  middle  of  the  tail  of  the  Great 
Bear  through  the  pole-star,  and  jproduced  nearly  as  far  on  the 
other  side  of  that  star,  will  terminate  in  the  constellation  Cas- 
siopeia, or  the  Lady  in  her  Chair.  The  prominent  stars  in  this 
constellation  are  five  in  number,  and  are  arranged  so  as  to  make 
a  figure  somewhat  like  the  letter  W,  but  straggling,  and  with 
one  angle  of  the  W  shorter  than  the  other.  Cassiopeia  is  one 
of  the  constellations  in  the  Milky  Way.  The  first  hour  circle 
passes  through  Beta  of  Cassiopeia,  and  close  to  Delta  of  the 
Great  Bear,  where  the  tail  joins  the  body. 

A  straight  line  from  the  pole-star,  perpendicular  to  the  Une 
joining  the  pointers  and  the  pole-star,  and  on  the  same  side  of 
that  Ime  as  the  head  of  the  Bear,  passes  close  to  a  very  bright 
star,  Capella;  about  twice  as  far  from  the  pointers  as  the 
pole-star.  This  star  is  in  R.  A.  5h.  4m.,  or  about  76° ;  D.  N. 
45°  49^  This  is  the  brightest  and  most  northern  of  the  stars 
in  the  constellation  Aueiga,  or  the  Charioteer.  The  principal 
stars  in  this  constellation,  along  with  one  of  Taurus,  form  an 
elongated  five-sided  fig^e,  stretohing  from  north  to  south,  and 
very  well  mi^rked. 

A  straight  line  from  the  pole-star,  in  the  direction  nearly 
opposite  to  the  line  passing  oy  Capella,  leads  to  another  very 
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bright  star,  VsaA,  the  principal  star  in  the  constellation  L3nra. 
Vega  is  in  R.  A.  18h.  31m.,  or  about  277';  D.  N.  38'  38'. 
Capella  and  Vega  are  almost  always  visible  in  Great  Britain. 
In  about  12,000  years,  the  north  pole  will  have  moved  half  of 
its  course  round  the  ^le  of  the  ecliptic,  and  Vega,  the  bright- 
est star  near  the  point  it  will  then  occupy,  mil  serve  for  a 
pole-star. 

A  straight  line  from  the  pole-star,  passine  near  the  star  in 
the  tip  of  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear,  and  tmce  the  distance  of 
the  tail  from  the  pole-star,  leads  to  Abotubus,  a  very  bright 
star,  of  a  distinct  reddish  colour,  the  principal  star  in  the  con- 
stellation Bootes,  or  the  Huntsman.  Arctums  is  in  R.  A.  14h. 
8m.,  or  about  212**;  and  D.  N.  20**  1'. 

On  the  first  hour  circle  south  of  Cassiopeia,  in  D.  N.  28**  12', 
is  Alphosat,  the  principal  star  in  the  constellation  Andro- 
meda. Alphorat,  along  with  three  pretty  bright  stars  of  the  con- 
stellation pEaAsus,  forms  a  prominent  square  in  &e  heavens. 

Aldebasah,  the  brightest  star  in  Taurus,  is  in  R.  A.  4h. 
26m.,  about  66**;  and  D.  N.  16**  lO'.  It  has  a  marked  ruddy 
colour.  The  Plbiadbs,  or  seven  stars  of  Taurus,  a  cluster  by 
themselves,  are  in  R.  A.  about  54**;  D.  N.  28**  SO'.  Castor 
and  Pollux,  the  brightest  stars  in  Gbioni,  are  very  near  each 
other— in  R.  A.  about  7ih. ;  D.  N.  28**  (Pollux),  82*  (Castor). 

Regulus,  the  brightest  star  in  Leo,  is  in  K.  A.  9h.  59m., 
about  150** ;  D.  N.  12**  45'.  The  leading  stars  in  this  constella- 
tion form  a  figure  like  a  sickle,  of  wnioh  Regulus  is  in  the 
handle.  This  great  constellation  is  nearly  due  south  of  the 
Great  Bear.  Bpioa,  the  brightest  star  in  Viboo,  is  in  R.  A. 
13h.  16m.,  or  about  199**;  D.S.  10**  19'. 

The  southern  constellations  of  interest  which  are  frequently 
visible  in  Great  Britain  are,  Obion,  Canis  Minob,  and  Canib 
Majob.  lliey  lie  due  south  of  Cafblla  and  Gemini,  and  are 
very  prominent  in  the  heavens  during  our  winter.  Orion 
forms  a  large  striking  four-sided  figure,  considerably  elongated 
from  north  to  south.  In  the  middle  are  three  stars,  lying  in  a 
south-east  and  north-west  direction,  usually  called  Obion's 
Belt.  Bbtblobux,  the  briffhtest  star,  is  in  the  n(»rth-east 
angle  and  is  of  a  ruddy  colour.  Sntius,  in  the  constellation 
Canis  Majob,  the  Greater  Dog,  and  the  brightest  of  the  fixed 
stars,  is  south-east  from  Orion,  R.  A.  about  100** ;  D.  8. 16**  30'. 
The  Pleiades,  Aldcbaran,  Orion's  Belt,  and  %rius,  are  nearly 
in  one  straight  line.  Pboovon  (R.  A.  112*;  D.  N.  5**  87'),  a 
very  bright  star,  in  the  constellation  Canis  Minob,  or  the 
Lesser  Ik^g,  Is  nearly  due  south  from  the  Twins  (Gemini),  and 
due  east  m>m.  Betelgeux. 

The  MiLKT  Wat,  a  whitish  belt  passing  round  the  heavens, 
runs  between  Procvon  and  Sirius,  then  north-west  between 
Gemini  and  Orion,  then  through  Auriga,  south-west  of  Capella ; 
it  then  passes  through  several  minor  constellations,  and  Cas- 
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Bfopeia,  and  south-west,  splitting  into  two  divisions,  south  of 
the  constellation  CraNUS  or  the  Swan,  not  far  &om  Vega. 

With  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  heavens  visible  at  any 
place,  the  celestial  sphere  may  he  divided  into  three  portions : 
— 1.  That  part  which  never  sets  at  the  i>lace  (t.  e.  never  sinks 
below  the  horizon),  and  the  stars  in  which  are  always  visible 
on  clear  nights.  2.  That  part  which  is  only  occasionidly 
visible,  being  sometimes  above,  sometimes  below  the  horizon 
of  the  place.  3.  That  part  which  is  always  below  the  hori- 
zon of  the  place,  and  therefore  can  never  oe  seen  £rom  lliat 
place. 

The  Celestial  Meridla.n  of  any  place  on  earth  means  the 
Hour  Cibcle  which  passes  through  the  zenith  of  the  place. 
The  distance  from  the  zenith  to  me  horizon  along  that  circle 
will  be  90". 

At  any  place,  the  height  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  above 
the  horizon  (called  <Ae  elevation  of  the  pole)  is  always  exactly 
equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  -In  other  words,  if  we 
measure  the  number  of  degrees,  etc.,  along  the  celestial  merid- 
ian of  a  place  from  the  horizon  to  the  pole,  we  find  that  there 
are  exactly  as  many  as  there  are  in  the  latitude  of  the  place. 
The  N.  latitude  of  liondon  is  51°  32'  -|-,  and  there  the  north 
pole  (or  north  polar  star  which  is  close  to  the  pole)  is  51°  32'  -|- 
above  the  horizon.  At  Edinburgh,  the  elevation  of  the  pole 
is  55*  57'  +,  for  that  city  is  in  N.  lat.  56°  57'  +. 

The  distance  in  degrees,  etc.,  of  the  zenith  of  a  place  from 
the  equinoctial  is  the  same  as  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  or 
latitude  of  the  place. 

The  distance  of  the  zenith  from  the  pole  (called  the  zenith 
distance  of  the  pole)  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
elevation  of  the  pole  and  90° ;  at  London,  38°  4~ »  ^^  Edin- 
burgh, 34°  -f-  ^^  ^^his  is  equal  also  to  the  elevation  of  the 
equmoctial  above  the  horizon  on  one  side,  or  its  depression 
below  the  horizon  on  the  other  side  of  the  heavens. 

Thus,  at  London,  the  terrestrial  latitude,  elevation  of  the 
pole,  and  zenith  distance  of  the  equinoctial,  are  each  51** 
32'  -|-.  The  zenith  distance  of  the  pole,  elevation  of  the 
equinoctial  above  the  horixon,  and  its  depression  below  the 
horizon,  are  each  38°  -|-. 

That  part  of  the  heavens,  which  lies  between  the  pole  and  a 
parallel  of  declination  the  same  distance  from  the  pole  as  its 
elevation  at  tiie  place,  never  sett.  Thus,  at  London,  the  stars 
firom  the  north  pole,  51°  32'  all  round,  can  always  be  seen 
on  a  clear  ni^ht.  A  parallel  51°  32'  from  the  pole  is  38°  30' 
from  the  equinoctial,  uiat  is  about  38°  -f-,  D.  N.  If  we  look 
for  that  parallel  on  a  map  of  the  stars,  we  shall  find  north  of 
it  all  the  stars  which  may  be  seen  at  London. 

A  like  part  of  the  heavens  around  the  opposite  pole  never 
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rites.  Thus,  at  London,  the  stars,  51*  32'  all  round  from  the 
south  pole,  or  all  those  beyond  38°  -|-  D.  S.  are  never  seen. 

The  part  of  the  sky  forming  Ae  mtermediate  belt  is  some- 
times aboye,  sometimes  below  the  horizon  of  the  place.  That 
belt  extends  as  many  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  eqnainoctial 
as  there  are  degrees  in  the  elevation  of  that  line  above  the 
horizon.  Thus,  at  London,  the  stars  in  the  belt  of  sky  from 
SS**  +  D.  N.  to  38**  +  D.  a  (a  breadth  of  76**  +),  are  some- 
times above,  sometimes  below  the  horizon. 

This  will  be  understood  from  the  following  diagram : — 

Diagram  4. 


Let  the  small  circle  in  the  middle  represent  the  earth,  n  an 
observer  on  its  surface,  about  the  latitude  of  London  or  Edin- 
burgh ;  the  great  outer  circle,  his  celestial  meridian ;  then  Z 
will  be  his  zenith.  Let  N  be  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens,  S 
the  south  pole,  and  let  £  Q  represent  the  plane  of  the  equinoc- 
tial ;  the  part  where  it  crosses  the  earth  {eq)  will  represent  the 
earth's  equator.  From  E  to  N  will  be  90  ,  and  from  Q  to  N 
also  90°.  From  S  to  E  and  to  Q  will  be  the  same  number  of 
degrees,  making  360°  all  round. 

The  dotted  Ime  ao  will  be  the  sensible  horizon  of  the  observer 
at  n  ;  the  points  a  and  o  being  the  parts  of  the  sky  below  which 
he  could  not  see  the  heavens  for  the  earth  interposing.  Let 
H  O  R  bo  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  sensible  norizon,  but 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth.  It  is  plain  that,  if  the 
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inner  circle  representing  the  earth  were  smaller,  the  place  of 
the  observer,  n,  and  also  the  line  a  o,  would  be  proportionably 
nearer  to  H  O  R ;  and  that  if  the  space  in  the  diagram  occupied 
by  the  earth  were  reduced  to  a  mere  point,  the  lines  (or  planes) 
a  o  and  H  O  R  would  coalesce.  Now  this  is  actually  the  case 
with  I'espect  to  the  horizon  of  any  place  on  the  earth  and  tiie 
starry  heavens.  The  distance  from  the  earth's  surfiace  to  its 
centre  is  as  nothing — a  mere  point — ^in  relation  to  the  distances 
of  the  stars ;  and  hence,  in  relation  to  them  there  is  no  practical 
difference  between  the  sensible  horizon  ao,  and  a  plane  parallel 
to  it  passing  through  the  earth's  centre,  which  is  called  the 
Rational  Horizon,  and  is  represented  by  the  line  H  O  R  in  the 
diagram.  We  may  therefore  reason  with  respect  to  the  starrr 
heavens  and  the  positions  of  the  earth  in  relation  to  them,  as  if 
the  observer  at  n  were  at  the  earth's  centre  O,  and  as  if  the  dis- 
tances o  H,  o  R  in  the  sky,  and  n  O  were  reduced  to  nothing. 

11  and  R  being  the  points  where  the  horizon  meets  the  sky, 
the  distances  from  Z  to  H  and  to  R  will  be  90°  each. 

From  Z  to  R  being  90°,  and  from  E  to  N  90°,  taking  away 
the  arc  Z  N,  which  is  a  part  of  each,  there  will  remain  the  arc 
N  R,  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  equal  to  the  arc  Z  £,  the  zenith 
distance  of  the  equinoctial ;  which  it  is  manifest  is  the  same 
number  of  degrees  in  the  celestial  meridian  as  n  e  on  the  terres- 
trial meridian,  which  is  the  latitude  ofn. 

Since  HZ,  EN,  and  N Q  are  90°  each,  by  taking  E Z  from 
each  of  the  first  two,  and  the  equal  arc  N  R  from  the  last,  there 
remain  E  H,  the  elevation  of  the  equinoctial  above  the  horizon, 
ZN,  the  zenith  distance  of  the  pole,  and  RQ,  the  depression  of 
the  equinoctial  below  the  horizon,  all  equal  to  each  other,  and 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  elevation  of  the  pole  and  90°. 
Now,  in  considering  the  apparent  daily  rotation  of  the  sphere 
of  the  heavens,  we  may  regard  the  observer  at  n,  or  rather  at 
O,  as  fixed,  and  his  horizon  H  O  R  as  shutting  out  from  his 
view  all  below  the  line  H  O  R.  Also,  the  points  N  and  S,  the 
poles  of  the  heavens,  maintain  the  same  places.  Hence,  in  ro- 
tating, all  the  stars  from  N  by  o,  R,  Q,  and  A,  to  8,  will  in  12 
hours  have  come  to  like  distances  from  N  and  S  on  the  other 
side  of  these  points,  along  the  line  NZEaHS;  and  stars  on 
that  latter  line  wiU  be  on  the  opposite  line  from  N  by  Q  to  Z. 

A  star  at  r  (the  same  distance  from  N  as  R)  will  in  1 2  hours 
be  at  R,  just  on  the  horizon;  stars  at  R  will  have  been  elevated 
to  r;  and  all  north  of  these  points  will  have  continued  above 
the  horizon  during  the  whole  rotation ;  that  is,  always^  to  the 
observer  at  the  place  n. 

The  stars  from  R  by  Q  to  A  will  in  12  hours  come  to  the  po- 
sition r  EH,  any  star  at  A. being  pust  upon  the  horizon  at.H, 
and  the  stars  firom  r  to  H  then  sinking  below  the  horizon,  as 
from  R  to  A. 
The  stars  from  h  by  S  to  H,  in  the  rotation  of  the  celestial 
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sphere,  evidently  cannot  rise  above  the  horizon  at  aQ.    They 
are  never  seen  at  the  latitude  of  n. 

It  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  arcs  SH,  S^,  are  each 
equal  to  E  Z  or  N  R ;  and  that  the  arc  Q  ^  is  equal  to  each  of 
the  arcs  E  H,  Q  R,  or  Z  N. 

Thus  at  the  latitude  of  n,  the  part  of  the  heavens  from  r  by 
N  to  R,  never  sets ;  the  part  from  R  to  A,  or  r  to  H,  is  some- 
times above,  sometimes  below  the  horizon ;  the  part  from  H 
by  S  to  A,  is  never  above  the  horizon. 

At  London,  Veoa  just  skirts  the  horizon  when  at  the  lowest 
point  of  its  daily  course ;  and  Capella,  in  the  opposite  quarter 
of  the  heavens,  at  its  lowest  point,  is  about  7°  above  the  hori- 
zon ;  so  that  these  two  venr  bright  stars  are  almost  always 
visible  in  Great  Britain,  at  about  from  60°  to  45°  from  the  north 
polar  star. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the 
sun,  by  which  we  undergo  a  change  of  place  to  the  extent  of 
no  less  than  184  millions  of  miles,  makes  no  sensible  differ- 
ence in  the  relative  positions  of  the  earth  and  heavens.  That 
enormous  distance  is  but  a  mere  point  in  comparison  with  the 
distance  of  the  stars.  At  all  times  of  the  year,  the  pole  of 
the  heavens  is  in  the  same  relative  position  to  every  place 
upon  earth. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  though  the  stars  in  their  daily 
rotations  preserve  the  same  relative  positions  at  each  place, 
they  arrive  at  those  positions  at  different  times  of  the  day ;  so 
that  stars  which  are  above  the  horizon  during  night  at  one 
season,  are  below  the  horizon  during  night,  and  cannot  be 
seen,  at  another  season.  This  arises  from  the  time  of  one 
complete  daily  rotation  of  the  starry  sphere  being  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  time  occupied  by  the  sun  in  its  apparent  daily 
revolution  round  the  earth,  which  is  called  a  solar  day,  and  by 
which  the  periods  of  night  and  day  and  our  divisions  of  the 
day  are  determined. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  SPACE. 

The  old  notions  which  prevailed  so  long,  that  our  Earth  is  a 
vast  extended  plain,  round  which  the  heavens  revolve  daily, 
and  that  the  Sun  and  Stars,  as  well  as  the  Moon,  are  subor- 
dinate to  the  Earth,  and  exist  only  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
its  inhabitants,  have  given  place  to  much  more  extended  ideas 
of  the  numbers,  magnitudes,  distances,  and  purposes  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

The  Earth  is  now  ascertained  to  be  one  of  a  number  of 
bodies,  several  of  them  much  gpreater  than  itself,. which  are 
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connected  with  the  Sun, — an  immense  orb,  upwards  of  a 
million  of  times  larger  than  the  Earth — and  dependent  in 
many  respects  on  that  great  luminary.  These  together  con- 
stitute the  SoLAB  System,  which  extends  through  space,  to  a 
distance  of  about  2766  millions  of  miles  from  the  Sun ;  or  about 
30  times  the  distance  of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun ;  which  is  92 
millions  of  miles.  Five  of  the  more  brilliant  stars  which  are 
usually  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  namely,  Mebcury,  Venus, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  belong  to  the  Solar  System.  They 
are  readily  distinguished  by  the  following  marks;  the^  are 
usually  very  near  the  ecliptic, — do  not  twinkle, — expand  into  a 
disc  of  sensible  breadth  when  viewed  through  thetelescope, — ^and 
have  a  motion  among  the  stars,  besides  their  apparent  daily  mo- 
tion with  the  whole  heavens  round  the  earth,  so  that  they  appear 
in  different  constellations,  at  different  times.  Such  stars  are 
caXLed  planets  from  the  Greek  word  planetes,  wanderer.  Other 
stars  apparently  more  irregular  in  their  movements,  called 
cometSy  and  bodies  called  ceroUteSy  make  up  the  Solar  System, 
which  will  be  described  in  Chapter  IV. 

The  other  stars  which  are  usually  seen  in  the  heavens  are 
called  Fixed  Stars,  because  they  always  appear  to  preserve 
the  same  positions  in  relation  to  each  otner.  The  stars  in  the 
constellation  "  Great  Bear"  appear  to  the  oldest  man  living  to 
be  clustered  in  the  same  form  as  in  his  childhood.  We  know 
from  good  records  that  that  form  has  not  materially  altered 
for  hundreds  of  ^ears.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  all  the 
great  constellations  appear  to  us  now  just  as  they  did  to  the 
astronomers  who,  long  before  the  Christian  era,  arranged  tho 
stars  in  constellations,  and  gave  them  the  names  which  they 
still  bear, — ^names  derived  from  the  great  heroes  and  heroines 
of  antiquity,  and  so  stamping  on  the  heavens  in  indelible  char- 
acters tiie  great  deeds  and  beautiful  fables  of  old  times. 

The  fixed  stars  are  known  to  be  at  enormous  distances. 
Vega  is  at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  seventy-five  millions  of 
millions  of  miles  (75,000,000,000,000  miles)  from  our  system 
— ^nearly  a  million  of  times  the  distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun.  The  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  whose  distance  has 
been  subjected  to  measurement  (a  Centauri)  is  yet  21  millions 
of  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun.  And  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  the  fixed  stars  are  at  distances  far  beyond  these ;  becoming 
visible  to  us  only  by  their  great  magnitude  or  brilliancy. 
When  viewed  through  the  telescope,  they  only  appear  brighter ; 
they  do  not  expand  into  sensible  discs,  as  the  planets  do. 

Bodies  so  distant  cannot  shine  by  reflecting  light  received 
from  our  sun.  They  must  be  luminous  in  themselves — ^many 
of  them  much  larger  and  brighter  than  our  sun ;  and  they  are 
believed  to  be  themselves  suns,  probably  performing,  in  the 
grand  and  wonderful  scheme  of  creation,  parts  similar  to  that 
performed  by  the  great  centre  of  our  solar  system. 
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Those  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  are  divided  into 
six  magniiudeSf  as  they  are  called,  according  to  their  brilliancy. 
About  twenty  are  reckoned  as  of  the  first  magnitade,  of  which 
eleven  are  visible  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  supposed  that  not  so 
many  as  2000  are  at  any  time  visible  to  the  ni^ed  eye ;  but 
the  telescope  brings  myriads  into  view.  The  pole-star  is  of 
the  second  magnitude. 

The  **  fixed  stars"  are  not  absolutely  fixed.  Many  of  them 
change  their  positions  in  relation  to  each  other.  But  this 
change,  callea  their  proper  motion^  is  so  very  slight,  that 
it  must  go  on  for  thousands  of  years  before  it  amounts  to 
a  change  in  position  sensible  to  the  naked  eye.  Abctubus 
moves  north  about  2"  yearly,  that  is  1'  in  thirty  years,  or  1° 
in  1800  years.  Though  apparently  a  slight  movement,  from 
the  great  distance — that  very  distance  shows  us  that  it  must 
in  reality  be  an  extremely  rapid  motion — perhaps  more  rapid 
than  any  motion  in  our  own  system. 

Some  of  those  fixed  stars  which  appear  single  when  viewed 
through  an  ordinary  telescope,  become  resolved  into  a  cluster 
or  multitude  of  stars  when  examined  by  a  powerful  telescope. 
Perhaps  each  of  these  is  a  sun — ^the  whole  being  a  system  of 
suns,  separated  by  vast  distances,  but  apparency  near  each 
other,  in  consequence  of  their  enormous  distance  from  us. 
These  are  called  SidUxr  NebtiUB^  that  is  nebulse  resolvable 
into  separate  stars. 

Other  stars,  more  properly  called  nebulse,  appear  as  thin 
cloudy-looking  masses  of  vapour.  These,  it  um  been  con- 
jectured, may  be  gaseous  matter  in  the  process  of  formation 
into  suns  with  their  attendant  planets.  Recent  researches,  how- 
ever, have  made  this  supposition  very  improbable. 

Some  stars  are  termed  Mui/tiplb  stars.  These  consist  of 
two  or  more  dose  to  each  other,  and  performing  regular 
revolutions  in  orbits  round  each  other,  or  rather  round  their 
common  centre  of  gravity ;  and  for  several  of  them  the  periods 
of  such  revolutions  have  been  calculated.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances, a  complete  revolution  has  been  gone  through  since 
this  great  discovery  was  made  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  about  the 
close  of  Ihe  last  century.  A  pair  of  such  stars  is  usually  called 
a  Binary  star,  as  distinguished  from  a  double  star,  when  the 
two  component  members  may  appear  close  together,  though 
no  physical  connexion  exists;  they  may  be  very  for  apart, 
and  merely  appear,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  in  the  same  di- 
rection. 

Other  stars  are  termed  Yahiabus  or  Periodical.  Of  these, 
some  present  the  singular  phenomenon  of  undergoing  a  regu- 
lar alternate  increase  and  diminution  of  lustre ;  while  others 
disappear  altogether  for  a  time.  These  phenomena  are  at> 
tribated  to  rotation  in  these  bodies,  their  surfaces  being  of 
difforent  degrees  of  brightness  at  difibrent  parts^or  to  the 
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intervention  of  some  large  body  revolving  between  us  aud  them, 
which  cuts  off  from  them  a  portion  of  their  light.* 

Some  stars,  called  Tehpobart  stars,  have  appeared  for  but  a 
limited  time,  and  have  then  disappeared  entirely :  several  stars 
marked  in  old  catalogues  are  not  now  to  be  seen  in  the  heavens. 

Several  of  the  stars  appear  arranged  in  dusters,  apart  from 
the  others,  as  the  Pleiades,  in  Taurus.  The  Milkf  Wat 
owes  its  light  to  myriads  of  stars  closely  crowded  together,  of 
which,  when  viewed  through  powerful  telescopes,  it  is  found 
to  be  composed.  Our  star,  the  sun,  is  supposed  to  belong 
to  that  cluster  which  forms  the  Milky  Way,  being  placed 
near  the  middle  of  it.  The  Maoellanio  Clod]>8,  two  remark- 
able objects  near  the  south  pole  of  the  heavens,  are  collections 
of  clusters  of  stars. 

Besides  these  bodies  scattered  about  every  where  through 
the  vast  realms  of  space,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  a  thin 
fluid  called  the  Ether,  infinitely  more  rare  thim  our  atmosphere, 
is  spread  out  through  the  intervening  spaces,  and  that  it  actually 
exerts  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  to  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  through  it.  But  this,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  no  more  than  conjecture. 

Bays  of  light  and  heat,  and  probably  other  influences,  are 
also  traversing  space  in  all  directions,  darting  for  years  thioagh 
millions  of  millions  of  miles, — blinking  together  the  most  remote 
of  the  works  of  creation — and  revealing  to  intelligent  beings 
the  existence  of  distant  worlds — perhaps  of  worlds  which  have 
long  since  ceased  to  exist. 

!U^ht,  subtle  as  it  is,  has  been  measured  in  respect  to  its 
velocity.  By  means  of  two  distinct  astronomical  phenomena, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  velocitv  of  light  is  185,000 
miles  in  a  second.    Hence  the  rays  of  light  which  reach  us 


*  The  second  star  ^,  in  the  constellation  Perseus,  is  a  vari- 
able star,  the  nhenomena  of  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
It  is  just  on  the  margin  of  the  Milky  Way,  on  the  side  furthest 
from  the  north  pole-star,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  that 
star  as  Yeoa.  it  is  in  K.  A.  44**,  D.  N.  40°.  It  may  be  found  by 
drawing  a  line  from  the  pole-star  in  the  direction  of  the  letters 
Per  in  Diag.  3,  page  392. 

*'  The  star,  named  Algol,"  savs  Herschel,  "  is  usually  visible 
as  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  such  it  continues  for  the 
space  of  2  days  14  hours,  when  it  suddenly  begins  to  diminish  in 
splendour,  and  in  about  3  j  hours  is  reduced  to  the  fourth  magnitude. 
It  tiien  begins  again  to  increase,  and  in  3  J  hours  more  is  restored  to  its 
usual  brightness,  going  through  all  its  changes  in  2  days,  20  hours, 
48  minutes." 

The  star  Omicron  (•)  of  Cetus  or  the  Whale,  which  is  called  Mnu, 
goes  through  its  period  in  334  days,  disappearing  altogether  for 
a  time.  It  is  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  when  at  its  brightest. 
It  is  in  R.  A.  about  32°,  or  2  hours  10  minutes,  D.  S.  3°  to  4°. 
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from  the  nearest  fixed  star,  have  left  that  star  three  years 
before  they  wajch  ns,  and  inform  us  of  its  existence  then.  It 
has  been  calcnlated  that  light  requires  about  12  years  to  reach 
our  system  from  Yeqa. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  myriads  of  stars  so  remote 
^m  our  f^stem,  that  their  light  has  neyer  yet  reached  the 
earth;  while  others,  whose  light  still  reaches  us,  may  have 
been  lone  since  extinguished.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Doundaries  of  the  sidereal  system  (if  it  have  a  Dmit) 
are  within  reach  of  even  the  most  powerful  telesco^s.  The 
most  remote  stars  which  the  best  telescopes  bring  mto  view 
may  owe  their  apparent  minuteness  not  to  inferior  magnitude, 
but  to  enormous  distance;  and,  perhaps  an  observer  at  the 
farthest  of  them  would  find  the  same  appearance  as  we  do, 
star  beyond  star,  in  countless  myriads,  and  at  distances, 
of  which  it  baffles  the  mind  to  form  any  adequate  concep- 
tion. 

The  universe  has  no  bounds  that  we  can  even  fancy,  and 
wherever  we  know  it,  it  is  ftdl  of  matter  and  of  motion. 
There  is  no  point  in  space  that  has  not  some  body  in  it,  or 
some  influence  passing  through  it.  There  are  no  voids— no 
objects  truly  fixed.  life,  force,  and  activity  pervade  the 
boundless  realms  of  creation. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FOBOES  AHD  MOTIONS  OF  THE  UNIVEBSB. 

1.  DEFnnnoNs. 

A  FORCE  is  whatever  produces,  or  tends  to  produce,  or  prevent 
motion,  or  to  change  its  direction.  A  single  ibrce  acting  on  a 
body  tends  to  make  it  move  in  a  straight  line.  That  fine  is 
called  the  Directioh  or  Line  of  Action  of  the  force. 

When  two  forces  act  upon  a  body,  it  moves  as  it  would  if 
urged  by  a  single  force,  represented  in  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion by  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  the  sides  of  which 
represent  the  magnitudes  and  directions  of  the  two  forces. 
Thus,  if  a  force  of  Dj^^g  5^ 

the  magnitude  and 
diiection  of  A  G 
act  upon  a  body  at 
the  same  time  as 
another  of  the 
magnitude  and  in 
the  direction  of 
A  B,  these  two  ^ 
forces  would  produce  exactly  the  same  eflect  upon  it  as  a 
single  force  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the 
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line  A  D.  Finding  a  single  force  which  will  produce  the 
same  effect  as  two  others,  is  called  the  Composition  of  Fobcbs: 
the  two  forces  are  called  componenU;  and  the  single  force  is 
called  their  resvUant. 

Motion  is  called  Uniform  when  the  moving  body  passes  orei 
equal  spaces  in  equal  times ;  accblbratbd,  when  its  velocity 
is  increasing;  rbtarded,  when  its  velocity  decreases.  The 
MEAN  MOTION  of  a  body  is  the  rate  at  which,  moving  uniformly, 
it  would  still  pass  over  the  same  space  in  the  same  time. 

An  £llip8e  is  a  curved  line,  such,  that  the  sum  of  two 
straight  lines,  drawn  from  two  points  within,  to  any  point  on 
the  curve,  shall  always  be  the  same.  These  two  points  are 
termed  the  Foci  of  the  Ellipse.  Diag.  6. 

Diag.  6  represents  ^       o^^ 

an  eUipse.    F  and  E  -^     •     I^^T""^^  K 

are  its  foci;  and  if  G, 
K,  L,  be  any  points 
in  its  circumference, 
then  G  F  and  G  E 
together  will  be  of 
the  same  length  as 
K  F  and  K  E  to- 
gether, or  L  F  and 
L  E  together. 

The  Major  Axis  of  an  ellipse  is  the  straight  line  drawn 
through  the  foci,  and  terminated  both  ways  by  the  circum- 
ference, as  A  O.  The  middle  point  of  this  une,  C,  is  the 
Centre  of  the  ellipse.  The  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse  is  the 
straight  line  through  the  centre  at  right  angles  to  the  majob 
AXIS,  as  B  D. 

A  Tangent  (or  touching  line)  to  a  circle  is  a  straight  line 
which  touches  the  circle,  and  being  produced  both  ways,  does 
not  cut  it, — that  is,  does  not  go  into  it.  In  Diag.  1  (page  9), 
D  K  and  P  H  Q  are  tangents.  A  tangent  of  a  circle  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  diameter  drawn  through  the  point  of  con- 
tact. There  may  be  tangents  to  other  curve-lines  as  well  as 
to  circles. 

The  path  or  course  in  which  a  heavenly  body  moves  is  called 
its  Orbit.  The  orbits  of  the  planets  and  comets  are  ellipses, 
the  sun  being  in  one  of  the  foci. 

The  Excentricity  of  a  planet^s  orbit  is  the  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  ellipse  in  which  it  revolves  to  either  of  its 
foci.  In  Diag.  6,  if  the  ellipse  represent  the  orbit  of  a  planet, 
and  F  the  position  of  the  sun,  F  C  is  the  excentricity. 

The  point  of  the  planet's  orbit  farthest  from  the  sun  is  called 
its  Aphelion,  as  O  in  Diag.  6 — ^that  nearest  the  sun,  its  Peri- 
helion, as  A.  These  two  points  are  sometimes  called  Tarn 
Apsides. 

A  Pendulum  is  any  body  suspended  freely  from  a  fixed  point, 
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about  which  it  swinffs  backwards  and  forwards.  It  performs 
its  oscillations  (or  vibrations)  in  equal  times,  howeyer  different 
in  length  they  may  be,  so  long  as  the  pendulum  continues  of 
the  same  length— or  the  force  which  causes  it  to  moye  remains 
the  same.  But  if  the  pendulum  be  made  shorter,  or  the  moving 
force  be  greater,  it  will  move  more  quickly — and  vice  versa. 

Centre  op  Gravity.  There  is  a  certain  point  in  every  body, 
which  bears  such  a  relation  to  the  whole  mass,  that  the  same 
effects  would  ensue  from  its  weight,  if  its  whole  mass  were 
concentrated  in  that  point — and  a  similar  point  may  be  found 
for  any  number  of  bodies  connected  together.  That  point  is 
the  Centre  of  Gravity.  It  is  the  pomt  through  which  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  of  all  its  separate  particles  passes. 

2.  Gravtiation. 
{Attractive,  Central,  or  Centripetal  Force,) 

Every  particle  of  matter  is  imbued  with  a  tendency  to  move 
towards  every  other  particle,  which  is  called  the  Force  of 
Universal  ATTRAcrnoN,  or  Force  of  Gravitation,  or  simply 
Gravitation. 

This  force  is  exemplified  in  the  falling  of  a  body  when  left 
unsupported  in  the  air — in  the  downward  force  or  pressure 
which  ever^  bod^  exerts  on  those  on  which  it  rests,  and  which 
wo  call  their  weight. 

(1.)  Gravitation  ode  in  aU  directions,  spreading  out  from 
a  body  like  rays  from  a  luminous  object.  This  is  shown  by  a 
plummet  suspended  near  the  top  of  a  high  rock  leamng 
towards  the  rock — b^  bodies  tending  towards  the  earth  on 
every  side — by  the  action  of  the  moon  in  raising  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  and  forming  the  tides — ^by  the  phenomena  observed 
in  the  mutual  action  of  the  sun,  planets,  and  satellites — and  by 
the  consideration,  that,  as  gravitation  seems  an  inherent  pro- 
perty of  matter,  it  is  not  l^ely  to  act  in  one  direction  more 
than  in  any  other. 

On  the  earth's  surface  gravitation  acts  in  one  predominating 
direction — ^namely,  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth — ^giving 
bodies  that  strong  and  invariable  tendency  downwards  called 
Gravity.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  difference  in  nature  be- 
tween the  mass  of  the  earth  and  bodies  upon  it — but  to  the 
circumstance  of  that  mass  being  so  very  great  compared  with 
that  of  any  body  on  its  surface,  that  all  lateral  attractions  are 
overpowered  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  immense  mass 
under  our  feet.  Also,  lateral  attractions  neutralize  each  other, 
while  the  force  of  the  earth's  attraction  is  not  neutralized 
by  any  opposite  force  equally  near.  The  earth's  centre  is  the 
Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  earth ;  so  that  we  may  reason  with 
respect  to  the  earth's  gravity  as  if  its  whole  force  were 
collected  at  its  centre. 
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(2.)  Tlie  force  of  ffrtwUatwn  is  in  direa  proportion  to  t^ 
mtimUty  of  nuxtter  or  mass — that  is,  anj  body  will  exert  twice 
the  force  that  its  half  would,  three  times  the  force  tiiat  Ha 
third  would,  and  so  on. 

(3.)  The  force  of  ffravitation  is  in  inoerse  proportion  to  ihe 
square  of  the  distance.  This  means  that  the  attraction  be- 
tween two  bodies  placed  snccessively  at  different  distances, 
is  as  much  greater  as  tiie  square  of  the  distance  is  less— or  as 
mnch  less  as  the  sqnare  of  the  distance  is  greater.  Thus,  the 
force  of  attraction  between  two  bodies  at  any  distance,  called  1, 
is  as  ma<^  greater  than  their  attraction  at  a  distance  of  2,  as 
the  sqnare  ctf  2  (4)  is  greater  than  the  sqnare  of  1  (1)  in  like 
manner. 


Attraction 
at  distance, 

7 


Attraction 
at  distance, 

3         : 
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The  diminution,  iu  the  above  proportion,  of  an  influence 
radiating  from  a  central  point,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  diagram.  Let  G  represent  any  luminous  body ;  A  B, 
C  D,  and  E  F,  boards  at  the  same  successive  distances  as  A  B 
fromO;  A  B  being  at  1,  CD  at  2,  £  F  at  3.  The  same  light 
which  spreads  oyer  AB,  would  at  CD,  ttoice  the  distance, 

Diag.  7. 


Spread  over  four  times  the  sur£EU»;  at  £  F,  ihrice  the  distance, 
it  would  spread  over  niiie  times  tiie  surface.  But  the  same 
amount  of  li^ht  diffused  over  4  times  the  space  will  haye  only 
l-4th  of  the  mtensi^,  oyer  nine  times  the  s{Mice,  l-9th  of  the 
intensity.  Hence  the  strength  of  light  at  1  is  to  that  at  8  as 
9  is  to  1,  or  (which  is  the  same)  as  1  to  |. 

This  great  force  is  known  to  extend  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  tiie  smar  system ;  and  from  tiie  phenomena  of  multiple  stars, 
is  believed,  combined  with  the  force  to  be  next  described,  to 
prevail  in  the  most  distant  regions  of  space.  As  it  tends 
to  draw  the  planets  towards  the  centre  round  which  they  re- 
volve— ^the  sun — ^it  is  called  a  obhtral,  or  cbntiofbtal  (centre- 
seeking)  force.  If  acting  alone,  it  would  precipitate  the  moon 
on  the  earth,  and  all  the  planets  on  the  surface  of  the  sun. 
But  its  action  is  restrained  oy  tiie  operation  of  the  centfifiigal 
force. 
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3.  The  Cemtrifuoal  Fobcb. 
(Called  also,  Projectile  or  TangenUd  Force.) 

As  a  single  force  causes  a  body  to  move  in  a  strai^hfc  line, 
and  tlie  planets  moye  in  curved  lines,  they  must  be  impelled 
by  some  other  force  besides  that  of  gravitation. 

This  other  force  is  called  centrifugal  (centre-fljdng),  because 
its  tendency  is  to  make  the  planet  fly  from  the  centre  round 
which  it  revolves;  tangentcd,  because  the  line  in  which  the 
planet  would  move,  were  the  central  force  to  cease  to  act, 
would  be  a  tangent  to  the  curve  or  orbit  in  which  it  previously 
moved.  It  is  called  projectile^  as  it  tends  to  throw  the  body 
out  of  its  orbit,  and  resembles  the  force  with  which  a  projectile 
is  impelled  &om  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Thus,  in  Diag.  8,  if  A  be  a  body  moving  round  F,  in  the  circle 
A,  B,  C,  D,  and  if,  the  body  being  at  A, 
the  projectile  force  were  suddenly  to 
eease,  the  central  force  would  draw 
the  body  in  the  line  A  F  to  the  centre. 
Were  the  central  force  to  be  suspended 
when  the  body  was  at  A,  the  projec-  d 
tile  or  centrifugal  force  would  carry 
the  body  out  of  the  orbit,  in  the  line 
A  0-,  a  tangent  to  the  circle  at  the 
point  where  it  was  when  the  central 
force  ceased. 

In  giving  the  planets  their  orbitual  motions,  these  two  forces 
act  on  the  princii)le  of  the  composition  of  forces.  Any  curved 
line  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  a  number  of  Infinitely 
small  straight  lines,  which  will  be  the  diagonals  of  a  series  of 
parallelograms,  whose  sides  will  be  lines  m  the  directions  of 
the  centripetal  and  centrifu^  forces  at  each  point,  and  of 
lengths  proportionate  to  the  mtensities  of  these  forces.  As  the 
directions  of  the  tangent  and  radius  change  at  every  point,  the 
body  enters  every  moment  upon  a  new  diagonal,  the  series  of 
which  will  form  the  curve  wnich  it  describes  in  its  orbit. 

4.  Orbitual  Motions  of  the  Planets. — Kepleb's  Laws. 

The  following  general  laws  are  found  to  prevail  throughout 
the  solar  system.  They  were  discovered  by  Kepleb,  a  cele- 
brated astronomer,  who  flourished  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Mventeenth  century. 

1.  The  planets  move  round  the  sun  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  line  dniwn  from  a  planet  to  the  sun  (called  raditu  vector)^ 
passes  over  areas  proportional  to  the  times  of  the  motions ; — 
that  is,  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times. 

2  D 
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2.  Tho  orbits  of  the  pUnets  are  Elufses,  having  the  sun 
in  one  of  tho  foci. 

3.  The  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  planets  are  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the 

sun. 

The  radius  vector  of  a  planet  is  an  imaginary  straight  line 
from  the  sun  to  the  planet,  supposed  to  remain  fixed  at  the 
former,  but  to  follow  the  planet  in  its  coarse  round  that  orb, 
expanding  or  contracting  according  to  the  planet's  distance 
from  the  sun.  Diag.  9. 

In  the  accompanying  A 

diagram,  let  S  be  the 
sun,  and  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  H,  successiye  po- 
sitions of  a  planet  re- 
volving in  the  ellipse  A 
CEG.  SA,  SB,  SC, 
etc.,  will  be  the  radius 
vector  in  these  several 
positions.  Now,  if  it  be 
supposed  that  the  planet 
has  moved  from  B  to  C 
in  the  same  time  as  from 
D  to  E,  then,  by  Kepler's 
first  law,  the  radius 
vector  in  passing  from 
the  position  SB  to  S  C, 
has  passed  over  the  same 
space  (or  area)  as  in 
passing  firom  S  I)  to  S  E 
— ^that  is,  the  area  SBC 
is  equal  to  the  area  S  D  E ;  and  so  on. 

From  this,  and  from  Kepler's  second  law  that  the  orbits  are  el- 
lipses, the  important  truths  are  derived,  that  a  planet  does  not 
move  round  the  sun  at  a  uniform  rate — that  its  motion  is  at  one 
time  accelerated,  at  another  retarded.  For,  as  the  planet  is  at 
different  distances  from  the  sun  at  different  parts  of  its  orbit,  and 
its  radius  vector  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  any  area, 
when  the  planet  is  near  the  sun,  is  broader  than  an  equal  area 
when  the  planet  is  remote ;  the  part  of  the  orbit  which  bounds 
the  broad  area  must  be  longer  than  that  which  bounds  tlie 
narrow  one ;  and  as  they  are  both  described  in  the  same  time, 
the  planet  must  move  more  quickly  when  in  that  part  nearest 
to  the  sun. 

The  velocity  of  a  planet  is  least  when  farthest  from  the  sun 
— becomes  accelerated  as  it  becomes  nearer — is  at  its  highest 
when  the  planet  is  nearest  to  the  sun,  and  retarded  as  its  dis- 
Uince  from  the  sun  increases. 

The  third  law  of  Kepler  describes  the  relation  between  the 
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distances  of  the  planets  from  the  snn  and  their  periodic  times 
or  periods ;  that  is,  the  times  occupied  by  the  planets  in  com- 
pleting their  revolutions  round  the  sun. 

This  law  signifies,  that  the  square  of  the  number  of  days 
which  any  planet  takes  to  complete  its  revolution  round  the 
sun,  is  to  the  square  of  the  number  of  days  which  any  other 
planet  takes  to  move  once  round  the  sun,  as  the  cube  of  the 
distance  of  the  first  planet  from  the  sun,  to  the  cube  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  second  planet  from  the  sun.* 

Or,  in  the  case  of  Mercury  and  the  Earth, 

square  of  square  of  cube  of  cube  of 

88        :        365      :   :       35        :        92 

88  and  365  are  the  respective  number  of  days  in  the  periods 
of  Mercury  and  the  Earth— 35  and  92,  their  respective  dis- 
tances from  the  sun,  in  millions  of  miles. 

5.  Rotatory  Motions  Ain>  Forms  of  the  Heayenlt  Bodies. 

The  sun,  planets,  and  satellites  have  a  motion  of  rotation 
by  which  they  turn  upon  themselves  in  various  periods  called 
the  Day  of  the  rotating  body ;  this  motion  goes  on  simultan- 
eously with  their  motion  in  space,  just  as  the  wheel  of  a  car- 
nage rotates  while  moving  onwards,  or  a  ball  in  rolling  along 
the  ground. 

That  the  sun  and  planets  have  this  rotatory  motion  is  known 
from  the  observed  motion  of  spots  upon  their  surfaces ;  and  the 
time  of  rotation,  or  day  of  the  body,  is  found  by  noting  the 
time  which  a  spot  takes  to  move  through  an  arc. 

That  they  have  this  motion,  may  also  be  inferred  from  their 
forms,  which  are  such  as  would  be  produced  by  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion :  they  are  Sfheroidb,  and  the  flattening  (or  polar  com- 
pression, as  it  is  called)  is  at  the  poles  or  ends  of  the  axis, 
which  is  the  shortest  diameter.  The  diameter  through  the 
planet  at  its  equator  is  the  longest :  each  body  bulges  out  more 
or  less  at  its  equator. 

The  parts  at  the  surface  of  a  rotating  body  move  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  rapidity,  and  consequently  difierent  degrees 
of  force.  The  polar  points  do  not  move  out  of  their  places, 
but  simply  turn  round;  each  point  describes  a  larger  daily 
circle  of  rotation  as  it  is  nearer  the  equator.  Thus,  while  a 
person  at  the  equator  of  our  earth  is  carried  24,897  miles  in 
his  daily  rotation,  a  person  at  the  arctic  circle  is  carried  only 
about  10,100  miles  in  the  same  time. 

Thus,  every  part  of  the  surface  of  a  rotating  body  has  a  tend- 
ency to  fly  oft  from  the  surface  (just  as  a  planet  has  a  tendency 

*  The  square  of  a  number  is  the  number  produced  by  multiply- 
ing it  by  itself— as,  9  is  the  square  of  3.  Its  cube  is  the  number 
producea  by  multiplying  it  twice  by  itself;  27  is  the  cube  of  3. 
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to  fly  off  from  its  orbit)  in  a  tangental  direction ;  which  tend- 
ency  increases  towards  the  equator.  By  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion in  the  planet,  the  parts  at  the  surface  have  also  a  tendency 
towards  the  centre,  in  the  direction  of  the  radius.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  two  forces,  the  parts  tend  to  a  middle  course, 
which  brings  them  &om  the  poles  towards  the  middle  regions, 
and  causes  an  accumulation  or  bulging  out  at  the  equator. 

It  is  supposed,  from  geological  considerations,  that  the  earth 
assumed  this  spheroidal  form  while  it  was  mainly  or  entirely 
in  a  fluid  state ;  the  opinion  being  held  that  the  earth  was  for- 
merly entirely  fluid,  and  that  even  now  it  is  so  in  the  interior. 

The  rotatory  motion  lessens  the  force  of  gravity  towards  the 
equatorial  regions  of  a  planet :  1.  By  the  greater  centrifugal 
force  imparted  to  these  regions,  which  in  some  degree  neulxal- 
izes  the  central  force  or  weight  of  a  body.  2.  By  the  altera- 
tion of  form,  which  brings  the  polar  regions  to  be  nearer  to  the 
planet's  centre  of  gravity — ^its  centre. 

This  difference  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  regions  in 
the  force  of  gravity  cannot  be  shown  by  an  ordinary  balance, 
as  the  weights  used  would  be  as  much  affected  as  the  body  to 
be  weighed.  But  it  is  proved  by  the  spring-balance  or  by  the 
pendulum.  The  spring  is  more  stretcned  bjr  any  body,  and 
the  pendulum  moves  more  quickly,  in  projjortion  as  it  is  nearer 
to  the  poles,  showing  an  increase  of  gravitating  force  in  that 
direction. 

The  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth  is  also  proved  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  length  of  the  degree  of  latitude  in  passing  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles.  If  the  earth  were  a  true  sphere,  arcs 
in  the  celestial  meridian  would  correspond  with  arcs  of  like 
numbers  of  degrees  in  the  terrestrial  meridian,  which  is  found 
not  to  be  the  case.  On  going  due  north  or  south,  liie  change 
in  the  height  of  the  pole  does  not  vary  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  north  or  south  moved  over.  And  the  deviation 
from  exact  correspondence  indicates  a  flattening  towards  the 
poles  of  the  earth. 

Besides  gravitation,  the  force  of  Heat  spreads  throughout 
the  solar  system,  and  on  our  earth  at  least  and  in  some  of  the 
comets,  gives  rise  to  motions  among  the  particles,  which  occa- 
sion various  important  and  interesting  phenomena.  Iliough 
we  know  little  of  its  operation  in  other  parts  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem or  universe,  its  action,  as  a  probable  element  in  astronom- 
ical changes,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  enumerating  the  forces 
of  the  universe. 

Heat,  Light,  and  Gravitation  link  us  with  far  distant 
worlds ;  and  perhaps  there  are  still  other  influences,  also  bind- 
ing together  in  one  connected  chain  the  remote  parts  of  crea- 
tion. It  has  recently  been  discovered  that  Maonbtism  is  such 
an  influence*    (^ee  j^  414.) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SOLAB  SYSTEM. 

The  Solar  System  consists  of  the  Sun  and  certain  other  heavenly 
bodies  which  are  connected  with  that  luminary;  namely, 
Planets,  Satellites,  Comets,  ^rolites. 

The  planets,  comets,  and  ssrolites  reyolye  round  the  sun  in 
regular  periods  of  time,  receive  light  and  heat  from  him,  and 
are  preserved  by  his  attraction  in  their  proper  orbits. 

The  Planets  at  present  known,  220  in  number,  are  Vulcan, 
Meboury,  Venus,  the  Eabth,  Mars,  211  Asteroids,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune.  They  are  here  named  in  the 
order  of  their  distance  from  the  sun.  All  these  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  except  Vulcan,  the  Asteroids,  Uranus,  and 
Neptune. 

All  the  planets  move  round  the  sun  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  earth — west  hy  south  to  east;  and  their  rotatiojis  on  their 
axes  are  in  the  same  direction — ^west  to  east.  Their  orbits  are 
ellipses,  but  with  the  major  and  minor  axes  nearly  equal,  so 
that  they  are  not  far  from  being  circles. 

The  planes  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  not  much  inclined 
to  that  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  but  lul  are  inclined  to  it  a  little,  so 
that  one  half  of  a  planet's  course  lies  north  of  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic — the  other  naif,  south  of  it.  The  points  where  a  planet 
crosses  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  are  called  its  Nodes. 

From  the  orbits  of  the  planets  being  little  above  or  below 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  they  are  usually  near  the  ecliptic, 
few  being  beyond  the  zodiac. 

From  the  earth  being  in  motion  roimd  the  sun,  as  well  as 
each  of  the  planets,  the  latter  appear  at  times  to  be  actually 
stationary  in  the  heavens,  or  even  to  move  back  (in  a  retro- 
grade  direction).  But  these  apparent  irregularities  can  be 
explained  and  calculated;  and  the  real  motion  is  from  west 
to  east  through  the  sky,  near  the  ecliptic. 

The  planets  appear  to  be  worlds  like  our  earth.  They  are 
opaque  and  dark  in  themselves,  but  shine  by  reflecting  the 
light  received  from  the  sun.  This  is  known  by  the  Phases 
which  they  present  (see  the  Moon).  A  planet  varies  in  the 
extent  of  its  illuminated  surface  which  is  turned  towards  us : 
and  of  the  side  next  us,  that  part  only  appears  luminous 
which  is  also  tamed  towards  the  sun,  so  as  to  be  receiving 
light  from  him.    These  varied  appearances  are  oaUed  Phases. 

The  Satellites  are  the  smaller  planets  which  revolve 
round  some  of  the  preceding  planets  as  their  centres,  as  our 
moon  round  the  Earth.  They  are  sometimes  called  moons^ 
or  secondary  planets,  in  contradistinction  to  the  others,  whiob  . 

are  then  considered  as  primary,  ^ 
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Tho  AAtollitoB  at  present  known  are  eighteen  in  nnmber. 
Tho  earth  has  one;  Jupiter,  four;  Saturn,  eight;  Uranus, 
!\mr ;  Neptune,  one. 

Tlio  (\»MKT8  also  revolve  round  the  sun,  hut  in  very  elon- 
patod  ellipses,  or  parabolas;  they  are  often  beyond  the  bo- 
(liac,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  of  the  same  solid  snbstance  as 
tho  planets  and  satellites.    The  number  of  comets  is  very  great 

Akkoi.itkh  or  Mktborio  Stones  are  supposed  to  be  frag- 
ments rtwolving  round  the  sun  till  they  come  within  the 
sphere  of  attraction  of  some  planet,  when  they  are  drawn  out 
of  tlieir  course  and  precipitated  on  its  surface. 

'I'liH  Zoi>!AOAi.  LiOHT  is  a  faint  luminosity  in  the  sky, 
viKiblo  in  tho  west,  immediately  after  twilight  in  spring;  and 
in  tho  OHst,  towanls  the  close  of  autumn,  just  before  sunrise. 
It  is  very  distinct  in  tropical  regions,  and  is  particularly  de- 
soriboil  by  llumboldt,  who  speaks  of  ^'  the  mild  radiance  with 
which  the  zodiacal  light,  shooting  pyramidally  upwards, 
illumines  a  ])art  of  tho  uniform  length  of  tropical  nights."  It 
is  now  Hupyosed  to  be  a  vast  nebulous  ring  having  the  earth  for 
its  centre,  tuid  lying  within  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  but  its  real 
nature  is  still  uncertain. 

The  Sun;  Sol,  or  ©. 

The  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  solar  system ;  and  is  a  globular 
body  852,000  miles  in  diameter.  It  is  slightly  flattened  at  its 
poles,  and  is  believed  to  turn  on  its  axis  in  about  twenty-five 
(lays.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  earth  is  92,000,000  miles; 
and  its  bulk  or  magnitude  is  about  1,245,130  times  that  of  the 
earth,  hut  its  specific  gravity  is  only  one-fourth  that  of  the 
earth.  Tlio  force  of  gravity  at  its  surface  is  27  2  times  that  of 
the  I'orco  of  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface. 

The  sun  is  supposed  to  be  opaque  in  its  body  or  snbstance ; 
but  to  be  surrounded  by  a  highly  luminous  atmosphere,  from 
which  emanate  the  rays  which  cause  light  and  heat  upon  the 
earth.  When  examined  through  a  telescope,  large  dark  spots, 
which  change  both  in  size  and  form,  are  seen  upon  its  surface. 
It  now  appears  that  the  spots  increase  and  decrease  in  frequency 
in  regular  periods  of  10}  years;  that  the  periodic  changes  are 
closely  allied  to  the  changes  in  the  eartlCs  magnetism,  uie  two 
being  contemporaneous  and  of  equal  duration ;  while  by  means 
of  a  new  science  called  Spectrum  Anai^ysis,  astronomers  have 
at  length  ascertained  that  the  materials  of  which  the  sun 
consists  do  not  differ  from  those  composing  our  earth — ^his 
atmosphere  containing  the  vapours  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  nickel, 
sodium,  and  other  metals. 

The  sun  has  two  apparent  motions ;  one  daily,  through  the 
sky,  giving  rise  to  the  alternations  of  night  and  day,  and 
caused  by  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis; — anotiier  yearly, 
through  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  its  centre  describing 
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the  great  circle  of  the  heavens,  called  the  ecliptic,  which  is 
caused  hy  the  earth's  annual  revolution  round  the  sun. 

It  is  now  believed,  that  besides  its  rotatory  motion,  the  sun 
has  a  motion  through  space,  towards  the  constellation  Hercules, 
moving  at  the  rate  of  432,000  miles  per  day. 

The  Planets. 

Vulcan,  only  recently  discovered  by  astronomers  in  France, 
and  as  yet  very  imperfectly  observed,  revolves  round  the  sun 
at  a  distance  of  13,082,000  miles,  and  in  a  period  of  19  days 
and  17  hours.     His  diameter  is  785  miles. 

Mercury,  ^ . — This  small  planet  is  2962  miles  in  diameter, 
36,649,000  miles  from  the  sun,  round  which  he  revolves  in  about 
87  days  23  hours,  and  turns  on  his  axis  in  24  hours  5  minutes. 
He  can  be  seldom  seen,  and  only  for  a  short  time ;  being  so  near 
the  sun,  he  is  always  in  that  part  of  the  sky  close  around  the 
sun,  and  his  inferior  light  is  lost  amid  the  sun's  rays.  He 
never  departs  above  29°  from  the  sun ;  and  when  he  is  visible, 
can  be  seen  only  a  little  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset.  Mer- 
cury exhibits  well-marked  phases,  as  the  moon  does,  when 
viewed  through  the  telescope  at  various  parts  of  his  orbit. 

Mercury  sometimes  passes  directly  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun,  appearing  then  as  a  black  spot  traversing  the  sun's  surface. 
This  is  called  a  transit  of  Mercury  over  the  sun* a  disc.  It  seldom 
takes  place,  as  the  orbit  of  Mercury  is  inclined  about  7°  to  l^e 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  so  that  the  planet  is  seldom  in  that  plane. 

Venus,  9 . — Tnis  planet's  diameter  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  earth, — 7510  miles.  She  is  65,614,000  miles  from  the  sun, 
revolves  round  him  in  224  days  16  hours,  and  turns  upon  her 
axis  in  23  hours  2 1  minutes.  Venus  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
planets — whence  her  name — and,  being  near  us,  she  appears  as 
bright  and  large  as  Jupiter.  She  is  never  more  than  47°  from 
the  sun,  and  hence  is  seen  only  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset, 
but  for  a  longer  time  than  Mercury.  Seen  before  sumise, 
Venus  is  called  FhospTiortts,  Imcifer,  or  the  morning  star; 
when  seen  after  sunset,  she  is  termed  Hesperus,  Vesper,  or 
the  evening  star.  Venus  exhibits  well-marked  phases.  Her 
transit  over  the  sun's  disc  takes  place  seldom.  The  last 
occurred  in  1874.  This  phenomenon  has  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  aid  us  in  determining  the  sun's  distance. 

The  axis  of  this  planet  leans  no  less  than  75**  towards  the 
plane  of  her  orbit— forming  an  angle  of  16°  with  that  plane. 
Her  tropics  are  only  16°  from  her  poles — her  polar  circles  15° 
from  her  equator.  This  gives  rise  to  great  peculiarities  in  the 
phenomena  of  day  and  night  and  seasons  in  this  planet.  (See 
Seasons.) 

Venusand  Mercury,  which  are  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the  earth, 
are  sometimes  called  inferior  planets — those  which  are  farther 
from  the  sun  than  the  earth  being  called  superior  planets. 
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Tbk  Eabth  rrclliiB)  e. — The  mean  distimce  of  the  earth 
from  the  son  Ib  92,093,000  miles.  Her  least  distance  is 
90,502,000  miles,  m  3lBt  December;  her  neatest  distance, 
93,300,000  miles,  on  Ist  July.  The  mean  yelocity  of  the  earth 
in  her  orbit  beine  1*00000,  her  velodty  on  31st  December  is 
1*03386;  on  Ist  July,  '96614«  She  moves  round  the  snn  in 
865  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  49*7  seconds.  This  is  called 
the  tropical  or  equinoctial  year.    (See  Diyisions  of  Time.) 

The  earth's  orbit  is  678,000,000  miles ;  and  her  daily  motion 
in  her  orbit,  1,572,000  miles,  or  65,533  miles  an  hoar. 

The  mean  diameter  of  the  earth  is  7912  miles, — ^the  pdar 
diameter  or  axis  is  7899  miles,  —  the  equatorial  diameter, 
7925  miles.  The  difference  between  the  longest  and  shortest 
diameters  is  26  miles — about  l-299th  of  the  longer. 

The  earth  turns  upon  her  axis  in  23  hours,  56  minutes, 
4*09  seconds.  This  is  a  true  or  sidebeal  day.  (See  Divi- 
sions of  Time.)  The  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth  move  by  the 
rotation  about  1038  miles  an  hour. 

The  force  of  gravity  at  the  equator  is  1 -289th  less  than  at 
the  poles  by  centrifugal  force,  and  1 -590th  from  the  sphenndal 
form.  The  sum  of  these  two  fractions  is  l-194th,  which  is  the 
amount  by  which  a  body  at  the  poles  weighs  more  than  at  the 
equator. 

The  axis  of  the  earth  leans  23^  27'  towards  the^ane  of  its 
orbit,  making  an  angle  of  66^  33'  with  that  plane.  The  amount 
of  the  inclination  may  be  seen  in  Diag.  2,  page  13.  If  a  o  be 
the  ecliptic,  then  N  S  will  represent  the  axis,  makinff  an  angle 
of  23"  27'  with  Z  N,  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit ; 
or,  of  66"  33'  with  a  o,  the  plane  of  the  orbit.  Hence,  the 
changes  in  the  leng^  of  the  day  and  night,  and  in  the  seasomi. 
(See  below.  Chapter  V.) 

The  earth's  axis  preserves  the  same  direction  during  its 
whole  yearly  revolution,  its  position  at  any  one  time  being 
parallel  to  its  position  at  any  other  time.  Yet  it  always  points 
to  the  same  part  of  the  heavens  during  the  year,  the  distance 
between  the  two  opposite  points  of  the  orbit  (184  millions  of 
miles)  being  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  distances  of  the 
stars. 

Thb  Moon  (Luna)  ) . — The  diameter  of  the  moon  is  2158 
miles,  a  little  more  than  ^  of  the  earth's  diameter ;  and  her  mean 
distance  Arom  the  earth  is  about  239,000  miles.  Her  distance 
IVom  tiie  earth  does  not  vary  much,  her  excentrici^  (see  p. 
406}  beinor  about  l-20th  of  her  mean  distance,  or  13,000  miles. 

The  biUk  of  the  moon  is  about  l-49th  of  that  of  the  earth ; 
and  at  the  moon  the  earth  will  appear  about  13  times  larger 
than  «As  does  to  us. 

The  moon  performs  her  revolution  round  the  earth  in  29 
days,  12  hours,  44  minutes;  and  turns  upon  her  axis  in  the 
tame  time.    This  is  the  period  from  one  new  moon  to  the  next ; 
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and  is  termed  a  synodtccd  month.    A  sidereal  month  is  less. 
(See  below,  Chapter  VI.) 

From  the  period  of  the  moon'i^  rotation  on  her  axis  being 
the  same  as  that  of  her  revolution  round  the  earth  (a  law 
found  in  all  other  satellites],  she  always  presents  the  same 
side  to  the  earth.  That  siae  is  never  totally  dark,  having 
one  fortnight  of  sun-light,  and  being  illumined  by  the  earth 
the  other  fortnight  The  other  side  has  alternately  a  fortnight 
of  sun-Ught,  and  a  fortnight  of  darkness. 

The  moon's  orbit  makes  an  angle  of  5^  8'  with  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic ;  and  her  axis  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  so  that  she  can  have  little  change  of  seasons,  or 
variation  m  the  length  of  the  day. 

Mars,  S  . — ^The  diameter  of  this  planet  is  4920  miles,  and 
his  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  140,000,000  miles.  His  ex- 
centricity  is  considerable,  being  nearly  1-1 0th  of  the  mean 
distance.  He  performs  his  revolution  round  the  sun  in  686  days 
23  hours,  and  rotates  on  his  axis  in  24  hours  37  minutes. 

Mars  shines  with  a  reddish  light,  and,  though  a  small  planet, 
often  appears  bright,  as  he  is  near  the  earth.    He  exhibits 
PHASES  as  Mercury  and  Venus  do;  possesses  an  atmosphere; 
while  on  his  surface  there  are  clear  indications  of  continents 
nnd  oceans.    Mars  leans  28°  51'  towards  the  plane  of  his 
orbit,  and  has  therefore  considerable  variety  in  his  seasons. 
Two  attendant  satellites  have  been  recently  discovered.     The 
nearer  revolves  round  the  primary  planet  in  7  hours  38  min- 
utes ;  the  more  distant  in  80  hours  14  minutes. 

Asteroids. — 195  small  planets  revolve  between  the  orbits 
of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  viz.,  Geres,  Pallas,  Juko,  Vesta, 
discovered  in  1801-7 ;  and  Asthma,  Hebe,  Iris,  Flora, 
and  187  others  discovered  since  1845, 

The  diameters  of  the  Asteroids  are  generally  too  small  to 
admit  of  measurement ;  the  largest  are  from  80  to  670  miles  in 
diameter;  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun,  from  202  to  313 
millions  of  miles;  and  their  periods  of  revolving  round  him, 
from  3j  to  6)  years. 

These  planets  are  extremely  small,  while,  generally,  the 
phunets  rather  increase  in  size  as  they  are  more  distant  from 
the  sun;  they  are  all  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the 
sun ;  their  excentrioities  are  considerable ;  and  their  orbits  are 
greatly  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  whereas  the  orbits 
of  the  other  planets  nearly  coincide  wilh  that  plane.  The 
orbit  of  Pallas  makes  an  angle  of  34^  +  with  the  earth's  orbit, 
and  the  inclinations  of  the  orbits  of  most  of  the  other  asteroids 
are  considerable.  Hence  has  arisen  the  bold  conjecture  that 
the  asteroids  originally  formed  one  planet,  which  has  been 
broken  up  by  some  great  convulsion;  the  fragments  being 
thereby  thrown  into  orbits,  deviating  much  fh)m  that  in  which 
the  entire  planet  may  have  revolved. 
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JupiTKR,  ^ . — The  eqaatorial  diameter  of  this,  the  largest 
of  the  planets,  is  8S.4(H)  miles,  and  his  mean  distance  from  the 
san  479,000.0tH)  miles.  He  revolves  round  the  sun  in  4332^ 
day?,  or  a  little  less  than  12  years;  and  turns  ou  his  axis 
in  about  10  hours  v9h.  56m.).  The  polar  diameter  of  Jupiter  is 
about  1-lSth.  or  5000  miles,  less  than  the  equatorial,  which  is 
attributed  to  the  great  centrifugal  force  caused  by  his  very 
rapid  rotation  on  his  axis ;  and,  when  viewed  in  the  telescope, 
he  appears  of  a  distinctly  oval  jform. 

The  axis  of  Jupiter  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
his  orbit;  so  that  his  seasons  can  exhibit  but  little  variety. 
Near  his  equator,  and  parallel  to  it,  a  number  of  zones  or 
strijB  are  observed,  called  belts,  subject  to  considerable  varia- 
tions,  and  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  vast  central  heat  of  the 
planet,  which  nas  only  partially  cooled  down. 

Jupiter  is  attended  by  four  Satelutes  or  Moons,  which 
cannot  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  They  were  discovered  by 
(Iauleo  in  1610,  shortly  after  the  invention  of  the  telescope. 
They  are  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  upwards  of  a  million  of 
miles  from  the  planet ;  they  revolve  round  him  in  periods  of 
from  a  little  less  than  2  days  to  16  days;  and  they  are  of  about 
the  magnitude  of  our  nKX)n. 

When  the  body  of  Jupiter  interposes  between  the  sun  and 
any  of  his  satellites,  that  sateUite  will  disappear  from  our  view, 
or  be  eclipsed.  These  eclipses  afford  an  accurate  method 
of  finding  the  longitude  of  places  on  the  earth's  surface ;  and 
have  led  to  the  great  discovery  of  the  velocity  of  light.  These 
eclipses  take  place  sooner  when  Jupiter  is  near  the  earth  than 
when  he  is  remote ;  and  the  differanoe  has  been  attributed  to 
the  greater  time  which  light  takes  to  reach  us  from  Jupiter's 
greater  distance ;  the  rate  of  movement  of  light  being  thence 
mferred, — 185,000  miles  in  a  second. 

Saturn,  h- — The  equatorial  diameter  of  Saturn  is  72,000 
miles;  his  mean  distance  from  the  sun,  878,000,000  miles. 
He  moves  round  the  sun  in  10,759  days  (29^  years),  and  turns 
on  his  axis  in  10  hours  29  minutes. 

Saturn  is  accompanied  by  a  very  remarkable  object,  a  stupen- 
dous Ring,  or  rather  a  series  of  concentric  rings,  all  lying  in  the 
same  plane,  and  rotating  on  their  axis  in  neany  the  same  time 
as  the  planet.  This  extraordinary  phenomenon  long  puzzled 
astronomers,  but  recent  researches  have  resolved  the  rings  into 
myriads  of  minute  bodies,  which  may  be  termed  satellites,  mov- 
ing independently,  and  each  in  its  own  orbit,  around  the  primary. 

Saturn  has  eight  satellites,  one  of  which,  much  larger  than 
the  rest,  is  3300  miles  in  diameter;  at  a  distance  of  from 
120,000  to  2,314,000  miles  from  the  body  of  the  planet,  and 
revolving  round  him  in  periods  of  from  about  a  day  to  80  days. 

Ueanus,  If, — The  diameter  of  Uranus  is  about  29,722  mifes, 
his  mean  distance  from  the  sun  1,766,000,000  miles.    He  moves 
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round  the  sun  in  30,666  days,  or  about  84  years.  He  is  at- 
tended by  four  satellites ;  of  which  some  present  the  remarkable 
peculiarities,  that  the  planes  of  their  orbits  are  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  Uranus's  orbit,  and  move  round  him  from 
east  to  west,  while  all  other  motions  throughout  the  solar  sys- 
tem take  place  from  west  to  east.  This  planet,  which  is  not 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  was  discovered  oy  Sir  William  Her- 
schel  in  1781. 

Neptune,  *f*. — The  diameter  of  Neptune  is  36,620  miles,  his 
mean  distance  from  the* sun  2,766,000,000  miles;  and  he  moves 
round  the  sun  in  60,126  days,  or  about  164  years.  One  satel- 
lite of  this  planet  has  been  discovered.  His  existence  was 
predicted  simultaneously  by  Adams  and  Leverrier  in  1846; 
his  orbit,  position,  and  mass  having  been  inferred  from  irregu- 
larities in  the  motions  of  Uranus.  The  telescope  revealed  him 
in  the  position  thus  indicated,  and,  on  examining  astronomical 
records,  it  was  found  that  he  had  been  previously  observed  by 
astronomers,  though  not  known  to  be  a  planet. 

Comets, 

Comets  are  so  named  from  the  Greek  word  coma^  hair.  They 
exhibit  a  brilliant  luminous  point,  called  the  nucleus;  a  more 
diffuse  light  surrounding  the  nucleus,  called  coma  or  hair ;  and, 
often,  a  lon^  luminous  appendage,  called  the  tail,  turned  from 
the  sun.  They  are  supposed  to  be  masses  of  vaporous  matter, 
or  of  solid  nuclei,  surrounded  by  much  aerial  matter.  Stars 
have  been  seen  through  their  substance ;  and  they  have  passed 
near  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  without  deranging  the  motions  oi 
these  bodies,  while  they  themselves  have  been  diverted  from 
their  course ; — indications  that  they  are  mostly  of  aerial  mat- 
ter, and  their  mass  small.  They  revolve  in  orbits  of  which  the 
excentricity  is  great,  bein^  greatly  elongated  ellipses ;  so  that 
at  one  time  they  approach  very  near  the  sun,  and  at  another 
recede  very  far  from  that  body.  The  periods  of  several  have 
been  calculated,  as  that  of  Halley's  comet,  which  moves  round 
the  sun  in  75  years,  and  returned  to  our  view,  as  predicted,  in 
1835 ; — Encke's  and  Biela's,  which  perform  their  courses  round 
the  sun  in  3 J  and  6|  years.  The  latter  passes  little  beyond 
the  orbit  of  Jupiter. 

CHAPTER  V. 

DAY    AND   NIGHT — ^BEASOKB. 

1.  Daij  and  Night, 

The  regular  alternation  of  a  period  of  light,  called  Day,  and 
of  a  period  of  darkness  called  Night,  is  caused  by  the  earth's 
rotation  on  its  axis,  which  turns  each  part  alternately  towards 
the  sun,  and /rom  the  sun. 
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The  daily  circle  throagh  which  each  person  passes  fn  oon- 
seqaenoe  of  the  earth's  rotation,  is  his  pctrdUd  of  latUude;  and 
the  proportion  of  his  ni^ht  to  his  day  at  any  time  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  that  pandiel  lies,  as  regaxdiB  the 

TERMINATOB. 

If^  in  rotating,  the  terminator  does  not  cross  his  parallel  at 
all,  he  will  then  have  no  day^  or  no  nighty  according  as  he  is 
on  the  dark  or  illomined  side  of  the  terminator ;  if  &e  termi- 
nator cuts  his  parallel  unequally,  he  will  have  his  day  and 
night  unequal  at  that  time ;  but  if  it  cuts  his  parallel  into  two 
equal  parts,  he  will  tiien  have  equal  da^  and  night. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  terminator  is  a  great  circle 
extending  round  the  world,  always  ninety  degrees  from  the 
place  at  which  the  sun  is  vertical. 

As  every  great  circle  on  a  sphere  cuts  every  other  great 
circle  into  two  equal  parts,  the  terminator  must  always  cut 
the  equator  into  two  semicircles,  one  dark,  the  other  illumined, 
so  that  day  and  night  at  the  equator  are  akoays  equdL,  or,  each 
is  of  12  hours'  duration. 

At  20th  March  and  23d  September,  the  sun  is  vertical  at 
the  equator ;  so  that  the  terminator  passes  through  both  poles 
und  cuts  every  parallel  into  two  equal  parts.  Hence,  liiere  is 
equal  day  and  night  all  over  the  world  at  these  periods,  called 
Thb  Equinoxes.  At  20th  March,  the  vernal  equinox,  the  sun 
enters  the  sig^  Aries  ;  the  first  point  of  which  is  where  the 
sun's  centre  crosses  the  e<][uinoc1ial  at  that  date.  At  28d  Sep- 
tember, the  autumnal  equmox,  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Libra, 
the  first  point  of  which  is  where  the  sun's  centre  crosses  the 
equinoctial  at  that  date. 

At  other  times,  the  sun  is  vertical  at  some  point  north  or 
south  of  the  equator ;  the  terminator  then  extetvds  beyond  one 
pole,  and  faUs  short  of  the  other  pole.  Some  parallels  are  not 
cut  by  it  at  all ; — at  these  there  is  no  day  or  no  night ; — ^the 
other  parallels  are  cut  unequally,  and  at  these  day  and  night 
are  unequal. 

Day  and  night  are  more  nearly  equal  in  proportion  as  the 
time  IS  nearer  to  an  equinox,  or  the  place  nearer  the  equator. 

From  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic  circle,  that  is,  in  the  torrid 
and  temperate  zones,  there  is  always  some  day  and  some 
night  during  each  rotation  (every  24  hours),  however  unequal 
they  may  be. 

Within  the  polar  circles,  at  one  time  there  is  both  day  and 
niffht  in  each  rotation, — at  another,  no  day,  the  sun  remaining 
below  the  horizon  for  several  rotations  together, — ^at  another 
time  no  night,  the  sun  remaining  above  the  horizon  for  several 
rotations  together. 

At  the  p<Mes,  there  are  six  months  day,  and  six  months  night. 

The  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  are  always  in  ex- 
actly opposite  states,  at  corresponoing  latitudes  north  and 
south,  in  respect  to  day  and  niccht. 
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The  tropice  or  Cancer  and  Capricorn  are  tfae  j^rthest  north 
and  south  parallels  at  which  the  sun  is  vertical.  Ab  theoe  *n 
23}°  from  the  equator,  the  terminator,  when  the  itm  is  on  (that 
is  vertical  at]  a  tropic,  will  extend  S3}°  faejond  one  pole,  and 
fall  231°  short  of  the  other.  Thcae  will  ho  the  greatest  dis- 
tances of  the  (orminalor  from  the  poles,  and  at  these  distances 
the  polar  circles  are  drawn.  When  the  sun  is  on  a  tropic, 
tfae  terminator  just  skirts  these  circles,  all  within  one  being 
dark  and  having  no  Say,  and  all  within  the  other  being 
illumined,  and  having  no  night. 

Theaun  is  on  the  tropic  of  Cancer  on  the  2lBtof  June,  when 
he  enters  the  sign  Cancer,  the  first  point  of  which  is  at  the 
greatest  distance  which  he  reaches  north  of  the  equinoctial 
(D.  N.  23^°).  This  period  is  called  the  Suhubr  Solsi'ice.  The 
sun  is  on  the  fropio  of  Capricorn  on  the  21st  of  December, 
when  he  enters  the  sign  Capricomus ;  the  first  point  of  which 
is  at  the  greatest  distance  be  reaches  south  of  the  equinoctial 
(D.  8.  23P).     This  period  is  called  the  Wibtbh  Solstice. 

From  20th  March  to  23d  September,  there  is  long  day  in 
the  northern  hemiaphere;  its  length  )nci«aBeB  tiom  SOth 
March  to  2 1  st  Juno,  and  then  decreases.  Within  a  distance 
from  tlie  north  pole, — dulj  increasing  up  to  2Ist  June,  when 
it  extends  to  the  arctic  circle,  and  then  decreasing  from  that 
ilate, — there  is  constant  day;  and  the  north  pole  has  continual 
day  during  these  six  months. 

Substituting  the  word  "  night"  tor  "  day,"  the  description  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  applies  to  the  southern  bamisphere ;  if 
for  "north  pole,"  and  "arctic  cirale,"  we  read,  "south  pole," 
and  "  antarctic  circle." 

Substituting  "23d  September"  for  '■20th  March,"  "20th 
March"  for  23d  September,"  and  "2Ist  December"  for  "21st 
June,"  and  the  wonl  "  night"  for  "  day,"  the  above  deeoription 
applies  to  the  northern  homiapherB ;  retwning  the  word  "  day," 
it  applies  to  the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  following  diagrams  vrill  illustrate  these  relations  of  the 
variona  parts  ca  the  earth  to  day  and  night  at  different  timet 
of  the  year.  DUj.  lo. 
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I^t  tliu  preceding  diagram  represent  the  position  of  the  etitk 
■nd  snn  at  20tL  March  or  23d  September.  The  son'H  rays  are 
perpendicular  at  the  equator,  or,  in  other  words,  he  is  Tertical 
theru.  The  terminator,  N  8,  passes  through  both  potea,  coin- 
ciding with  a  meridian  circle,  and  cutting  every  parallel  into 
two  equal  parts.  If  a  person  at  I  be  Bupposed  to  be  at  his  mid- 
night, in  6  hours  he  wul  have  come  to  i  by  rotation,  where  be 
will  meet  the  terminator  and  have  sonrise;  in  6  hoars  more, 
he  will  be  at  h,  his  midday,  with  the  ann  on  the  meridian ;  in 
6  hours  more  he  will  be  at  the  terminator  on  the  other  dde, 
having  had  12  houi«  day— and  in  6  hours  more  he  will  be 
back  at  his  midnight  I. 

The  following  diagram  represents  the  etate  of  matters  when 
the  sun  is  vertical  at  Cancer,  2 1st  Juno : — 


1'he  It^lters  indicate  the  same  parts  as  in  the  preceding 
dianam ;  it  meanmg  in  both  cases  the  point  whore  the  person 
on  uie  parallel  I  h  meets  the  terminator  Here,  the  tennmator, 
rf  t  o,  eirtends  i'ii'  beyond  the  north  pole,  N;  and  blls  23^' 


all  the  aictio  circle  is  illnmined  A  person  at  I,  which  repre- 
sents his  m  dniffht.  now  comes  to  I  where  he  meets  the  ter- 
minator, before  he  has  made  a  qnarter  of  a  rotadon;  and  from 
that  t^me  till  he  arrives  at  his  midday,  h,  he  has  mora  than 
G  hours  day.  His  six  in  the  morning  is  where  he  crosses  tha 
meridian  N  K.  In  like  manner,  in  continning  his  rotation  be 
doe"  not  reach  the  terminator  till  after  another  quarter  of  his 
rotation,  that  is,  after  six  evening. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  terminator  in  this  diagram,  as 
well  as  in  the  last,  cuts  the  equator  into  two  equal  parts ;  but 
that  from  the  eqnator,  both  north  and  south,  it  ^^nduolly 
diverges  from  the  meridian  circle,  the  amount  of  divergence 
being  greater  as  the  distance  from  the  eqnator  increases ; 
showing  that  day  and  night  are  more  unequal  the  farther  the 
place  is  from  the  eqnator. 
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At  21st  December,  the  sun  is  perpendiculAr  at  Capricorn,^ 
fn  the  diagram ;  the  terminator  extends  from  etom^  leaving 
the  arctic  circle  in  darkness  and  the  antarctic  circle  illumined ; 
and  the  north  and  south  hemispheres  are  in  states  exactly 
opposite  to  those  described  in  explaining  the  last  dia^am. 

Thus  the  terminator  oscillates  between  the  positions  d  o 
and  e  m,  always,  except  at  20th  March  and  23d  Sentember, 
leaving  a  certam  distance  from  either  pole  in  constant  oarkness 
or  constant  light  for  the  24  hours ;  these  parts  increasing  in 
extent  as  the  terminator  lies  more  obliquely  and  the  time 
approaches  the  solstices,  when  all  within  the  polar  circles  is 
in  one  or  other  c^  these  conditions. 

2.  Seasons. 

That  regular  alternation  of  different  kinds  of  weather,  which 
takes  place  during  the  course  of  the  year,  is  termed  change  in 
the  seasons. 

The  cause  of  the  changes  in  the  seasons  is  the  varying 
extent  of  the  sun's  influence  at  different  times.  The  sun's 
influence  is  proportionally  greater,  1.  The  higher  he  is  above 
the  horizon  of  a  place;  2.  The  longer  he  remains  above  its 
horizon.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  sun  rises  higher 
and  remains  dailv  longer  above  than  below  the  horizon,  from 
March  to  September ;  we  have  then  warm  weather  or  summer. 
From  September  to  March,  the  sun  rises  little  above  the  hori- 
zon, and  is  longer  below  it  than  above  it  daily ;  we  have  then 
winter  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  southern  hemisphere 
is  in  exactly  the  reverse  state ;  having  winter  during  our  sum- 
mer ;  summer  during  our  winter. 

When  the  sun  is  vertical  at  Cancer,  he  will  rise  higher  above 
the  horizon  of  those  north  of  Cancer  than  at  any  other  time, 
and  will  be  lower,  south  from  that  parallel,  the  nearer  the 
place  is  to  the  antarctic  circle,  where  he  does  not  appear  above 
the  horizon  at  all ;  as  well  as  lower,  north  from  that  parallel, 
the  nearer  the  place  is  to  the  south  pole.  As  the  sun  recedes 
from  Cancer,  he  graduaUy  appears  hieher  in  the  skjr  to  those 
south  of  that  parallel,  and  lower  to  those  north  of  it,  till  he 
comes  to  be  vertical  at  Capricorn ;  when,  substituting  north 
for  south,  and  vice  versa^  matters  are  in  the  state  just  described. 
Every  one  has  observed  that  the  sun's  elevation  is  greatest  at 
midsummer,  and  that  he  gradually  sinks  till  the  21st  December, 
when  he  ascends  but  a  little  way  above  the  horizon,  after 
which  his  elevation  again  increases. 

Although  the  earth  is  about  three  millions  of  miles  nearer 
to  the  sun  in  winter  than  in  summer,  this  makes  no  difference 
as  to  his  influence  in  imparting  heat,  for  as  much  heat  is  lost 
by  our  more  rapid  motion  in  winter,  as  is  gained  by  our 
gi-eater  proximity  to  the  sun ;  and  vice  versa  in  summer. 
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Cadses  op  thehb  Phekoheha. 

The  pfaenomena  of  the  chauKes  in  the  length  of  the  day,  fai 
the  height  of  the  Btm,  luid  in  the  BeaBons,  me  produced  hy  the 
comlnned  operation  of  three  cauasB : — 1.  The  earth's  aris  Doing 
indiTied,  and  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orUt  2. 
The  earth's  aunual  motion  ronnd  the  fliin.  3.  The  earth's  axis 
remaining  always  pu^lel  to  itself  in  all  parts  of  its  orbiL 

From  die  inclination  of  tho  axia  t«  the  plane  of  the  orbit, 
one  pole  Uam  towardt  the  sun  at  one  period,  irhile  the  other 
is  turned  from  him.  When  tho  earth  has  moved  from  that 
point  round  one  quarter  of  her  orbit,  the  aiis  will  be  placed 
sidewaja  with  respect  lo  the  sun,  and  each  pole  will  be  turned 
equally  towards  him.  As  the  earth  advances  and  completes 
another  quarter,  the  poles  now  reverse  their  relative  positions; 
the  pole  formerly  turned  towards  the  sun  is  now  tamed  from 
it;  and  the  other  leans  towards  the  sun.  On  completing 
another  qoarter,  the  axis  will  be  again  placed  sideways  towaid 
'  --  """"  ^"    "iwards,  she  gradmdly 


S?^ 


derstood  117  the  ud  of  the  following  diagram;* 


'"r  tbe  plane  of  the  ecliptie,  and  a  caue  in  the  pi 
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The  twelve  outer  circles  are  intended  to  represent  the  earth 
in  twelve  successive  positions  in  its  course  round  the  sun.  The 
line  n  «  is  a  meridian,  n  the  north  pole,  s  the  south.  The  ter- 
minator is  seen  90°  from  the  point  at  which  the  sun  is  vertical, 
leaving  one  half  white  in  each  figure  illumined,  while  the  other 
half,  shaded,  is  in  darkness.  The  line  n  8  may  also  be  taken 
to  represent  the  axis  seen  to  be  at  any  time  parallel  to  its 
position  at  any  other  time.  The  circle  at  the  top  represents 
the  position  of  the  earth  at  the  winter  solstice,  the  north  pole 
within  the  dark  half,  and  turned  from  the  sun ;  the  south  pole 
in  the  illumined  half,  and  turned  towards  the  sun.  At  the  left 
and  right,  the  relative  positions  of  the  earth  and  sun  at  the 
equinoxes  are  exhibited ;  the  axis  lying  sideways  towards  the 
sun,  the  terminator  passing  through  both  poles,  so  that  each 
pole  is  equally  under  the  sun's  influence.  The  circle  below 
shows  the  earth's  position  on  2lBt  June,  the  north  pole  in  the 
sun's  rays,  the  south  pole  in  the  shade. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DIVISIONS  OF  TIME. 

The  principal  divisions  of  time  are,  the  Day,  the  Month,  and 
the  Yeab. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  day — ^the  Sidebeal,  the  Solar,  and 
the  Mean-solab  or  Common  Dat. 

The  sidereal  day  is  the  time  which  the  earth  takes  to  make 
one  complete  rotation  on  its  axis — 23  hours,  56  minutes,  4*09 
seconds.  It  is  called  sidereal,  from  the  Latin  word  sidus^  a  star, 
because  it  is  estimated  by  the  time  which  elapses  from  ^e 
moment  of  any  star  being  on  the  meridian  of  a  place  till  its 
return  to  that  meridian.  The  reason  for  this  mode  of  estimat- 
ing the  true  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  will  be  explained  in 
the  next  paragraph. 

The  solar  £iy  is  the  time  which  elapses  from  the  sun's  being 
on  the  meridian  of  any  place  till  he  returns  to  that  meridian. 
This  is  longer  than  tne  true  time  of  the  earth's  rotation,  in 
consequence  of  the  earth's  orbitual  motion  round  the  sun.  To 
understand  this,  it  will  be  best  to  suppose  (what  would  be  the 
same  in  effect)  the  earth  rotating  m  one  spot,  and  the  sun 
moving  in  the  same  direction  (west  to  east)  round  the  earth  in 
a  year.  One  865th  of  this  apparent  course  of  the  sun  will  be 
performed  daily.  If  the  sun  had  not  this  apparent  motion,  the 
earth,  after  one  complete  rotation,  would  brmg  the  same  me- 

round  any  body  taken  as  the  sun.  The  cane  will  represent  the 
half  of  the  axis,  and,  its  constant  parallelism  being  remembered, 
will  at  once  exhibit  the  nature  of  these  changes.  _ 

2  E 
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ridian  back  to  the  sun ;  but  as  the  Bun  has  moTed  tiizongh  the 
sky  while  the  earth  was  rotating,  when  the  meridian,  on  which 
the  sun  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  rotatioii,  has  come 
round  to  be  opposite  the  spot  where  the  son  was,  the  son  has 
moved  onwards  from  that  spot,  and  that  meridian  does  not 
overtake  the  sun  till  the  earth  has  turned  a  little  farther  than 
one  rotation :  hence,  the  solar  day  is  a  little  longer  than  the 
true  time  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis.  As  the 
stars  are  so  extremely  remote,  that  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit  is  a  mere  point  in  comparison  with  their  distance, 
the  orbitual  motion  of  the  earth  can  make  no  sensible  difference 
between  the  true  time  of  rotation  and  a  sidereal  day,  which  is 
therefore  taken  as  the  means  of  measuring  the  time  occupied 
in  that  rotation. 

From  the  unequal  rate  of  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  axis  to  the  ecliptic,  the  solar  day 
varies  a  little  at  different  times. 

The  mean  solar  or  common  day,  is  the  average  of  the  solar 
days  throughout  the  year.  Clocks  are  adjusted  to  this  time, 
so  that  they  may  give  equal  time  throughout  the  year.  The 
SuN-DiAL  gives  time  by  the  solar  day,  or  by  ajmarent  time — 
the  clock  by  mean  or  common  time.  The  vibration  of  a  pen- 
dulum is  employed  as  a  regulator  of  time ;  and  a  pendulum  of 
39*13  4~  iiiches,  at  the  latitude  of  London,  vibrates  86,400 
times  in  a  mean  solar  dav :  these  86,400  seconds  are  divided 
into  24  periods  of  3600  eacn,  called  hours ;  and  each  3600  into 
60  periods  of  60  seconds  each,  called  minutes. 

The  month  is  of  three  kinds:  1.  The  sidereal  or periodictd 
month  of  27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes — ^the  time  o£  one  com- 
plete revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  judged  of  by  the 
ht&rs :  2.  The  synodical  or  lunar  month  of  29  days,  12  hours,  44 
minutes,  being  the  time  from  one  new  moon  to  the  next,  or  the 
time  of  a  revolution  of  the  moon,  judged  of  by  her  position,  as 
regards  the  sun :  3.  The  calendar  or  common  month,  January, 
February,  etc.,  of  31  or  30  days,  excepting  February,  which 
has  28  or  29  days.  In  each  year  there  are  12  calendar  or  com- 
mon months,  and  a  little  less  than  12}  lunar  months. 

I'he  Year  is  the  period  between  two  returns  of  the  sun  to 
the  same  equinox,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  called  the 
Equinoctial  or  Tropical  year.  Its  duration  is  365  days, 
5  hours,  48  minutes,  and  49'7  seconds. 

The  Calendar,  or  Common  Year,  contains  365  days.  The 
odd  time — 5  hours,  48  minutes,  etc. — would  soon  amount  to  a 
serious  error.  It  is  nearlv  a  quarter  of  a  day,  and  is  allowed 
to  accumulate  tiU  every  fourth  year,  when  it  amounts  to  a  day, 
and  the  year  is  increased  by  a  day,  to  get  rid  of  this  time,  and 
is  called  Leap  Year.  This  additional  day  is  added  in  February, 
which  has  then  29  days  But  the  excess  of  the  eq^uinoctial 
year  over  365  days  is  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a  day,  bemg  about 
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11  minutes  less :  henoe,  one  day  eyery  four  years  is  too  much 
to  add.  This  error  is  corrected  (within  a  very  trifling  amount), 
by  rejecting  the  additional  or  intercalary  day  m)m  every 
hundredth  year,  whose  number  is  not  divisible  by  4.  Thus- 
every  hundredth  year,  which  leaves  no  remainder  wnen  divided 
by  400  (as  2000,  2400J,  and  every  other  year  which  is  divisible 
by  4  without  a  remainder,  are  leap  years  of  366  days  each. 
All  the  others  are  years  of  865  days. 

There  are  also  astronomical  periods  differing  slightly  from 
the  equinoctial  year,  called  sidereal  and  anomamUc  years. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

moon's  phases — ECLIPSES — TIDES. 

MootCs  Phases. 

At  one  time  the  moon  appears  to  us  as  a  slender  crescent :  this 
gradually  increases  in  magnitude,  till  a  full  illumined  circle  is 
seen ;  which  then  diminishes,  until  the  moon  disappears  alto- 
gether for  a  short  time  to  reappear  and  undergo  the  same 
changes  as  before.  These  changes  in  the  moon's  appearance 
are  termed  Phases. 

The  moon  in  herself  is  a  dark  body,  and  she  shines  only  by 
reflecting  the  sun's  light ;  so  that  only  one-half  of  the  moon 
shines  at  a  time — that  half  which  is  turned  towards  the  sun. 
And  the  only  visible  part  of  the  moon's  surface  is  that  part 
which  is  turned  towards  both  earth  and  sun.  The  amount  of 
this  visible  part  varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  moon  in 
her  orbit.  Hence  he,Tphises,  Mercury  and  Venus  are  found 
by  the  telescope  to  exhibit  similar  phenomena. 

The  following  diagram  illustrates  the  moon's  motions  and 
phases.  Let  S  be  the  sun,  E  the  earth,  and  A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  G, 
H,  E,  in  the  inner  circle,  the  moon  revolving  round  the  earth 
in  the  direction  of  the  order  of  the  letters  just  given ;  while 
the  earth  moves  round  the  sun  in  the  orbit  represented  by  the 
dotted  line,  carrying  the  moon  with  her.  The  figures  in  the 
outer  circle  show  the  phases  or  appearances  which  the  moon 

E resents  when  in  the  corresponding  positions  in  the  inner  circle, 
er  orbit  At  A,  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  conjunction  (on  the 
same  meridian),  the  dark  side  of  the  moon  is  towards  the  earth, 
and  the  moon  is  not  seen  at  all,  as  represented  by  the  black 
circle  at  A' :  we  have  then  new  moon,  or  change  of  the  moon. 
At  C,  the  moon  has  moved  through  a  quarter  of  her  orbit ;  half 
of  each  side  Tdark  and  illumined)  is  turned  towards  the  earth, 
and  we  have  naif  moon ;  at  F,  the  moon  and  sun  are  in  oppo- 
sition (opposite  meridians),  the  illumined  half  is  fully  turned 
towards  the  earth,  and  tiiere  is  fuU  moon.  Continuing  her 
course,  the  amount  of  the  illumined  half  turned  towards  the 
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earth  gradually  lessens  till  she  arrives  at  A,  when  she  disap- 
pears  futogether  for  a  short  time. 

The  earth  affords  to  the  moon  a  very  considerable  light, 
and  appears  about  thirteen  times  larger  to  the  moon  than  the 
latter  to  us.  Indeed  the  light  which  the  earth  gives  the 
moon  is  so  great  as  to  render  the  dark  parts  of  the  moon  just 
visible,  by  reflecting  back  this  light,  a  little  before  and  after 
new  moon — ^forming  the  appearance  popularly  called  "tlie 
old  moon  in  the  new  moon's  arms." 

When  viewed  through  the  telescope,  Mercury,  Yenos,  and 
Mars,  the  planets  nearest  to  us,  exhibit  phases  as  the  moon 
does,  and  for  the  like  reason. 

JEdipaes. 

These  are  among  the  most  striking  of  the  celestial  phA- 
nomena.  At  times  the  sun  or  moon  is  entirely,  or  in  part, 
obscured  by  a  shadow  which  gradually  comes  over  its  sorfiuse 
and  then  gUdes  off.    This  is  called  an  Eclifse. 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurs  when  the  moon,  earth,  and 
sun  come  to  be  in  one  straight  line,  with  the  earth  between— 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  when  they  are  in  one  straight  line,  with 
the  moon  between :  the  former  happens  only  when  tiie  moon 
is  in  opposition,  or  at  full  moon,  as  at  F  in  diagram  13 ;  the  lat* 
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ter,  when  the  moon  is  m  conjunction,  as  at  A  in  that  diag^m, 
or  at  new  moon. 

If  the  earth,  smi,  and  moon  were  always  in  one  plane  (as 
represented  in  the  diagram) — that  is,  if  the  orhits  of  the  earth 
and  moon  were  in  the  same  plane — ^there  would  be  an  eclipse 
of  the  earth  every  fortnight ;  of  the  moon,  every  full  moon ; 
of  the  sun,  every  new  moon.  But  the  moon's  orbit  is  in- 
clined to  the  earth's  orbit  at  an  angle  of  5**  8'  -f~i  ^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
is  sometimes  above,  sometimes  below,  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit.  And,  therefore,  eclipses  take  place  only  when  there  is 
new  or  full  moon  at  the  times  when  the  moon  is  crossing  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  which  coincidence  happens  seldom. 
The  points  where  the  moon  crosses  the  earth's  orbit  are  called 
her  nodes. 

The  Tides, 

By  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  especially  the  latter, 
the  waters  of  the  large  oceans  of  the  earth  are  drawn  in  the 
directions  of  these  bodies,  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  according  to 
their  position  in  relation  to  them.  These  regular  movements 
are  called  The  Tides. 

The  movement  of  the  waters  in  the  tides  chiefly  follows 
the  course  of  the  moon.  The  lunar  day,  or  interval  from  the 
moon  being  on  the  meridian  of  any  place  till  she  is  again  on 
that  meridian,  is  24  hours  50  minutes.  Hence,  the  phenomena 
of  the  tides  take  place  in  this  period.  There  are  two  High- 
Watebs  or  Floods  at  the  same  time,  one  on  the  meridian  next 
the  moon,  the  other  on  the  opposite  meridian ;  and  at  every 
place  there  are  two  high  tides  in  the  lunar  day,  at  an  interval 
of  about  12  hours  25  minutes.  High  water  is  aoout  three  hours 
after  the  moon  has  been  on  the  meridian  of  a  place.  The  tides 
are  highest  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  conjunction  or  op- 

Eosition — ^then  GaUed  spring-tides ;  lowest  when  the  moon  is  m 
er  quarters — ^then  called  neap-tides.  The  tides  are  affected  by 
the  moon's  distance,  by  the  sun's  distance  and  elevation,  and  by 
local  causes,  as  explained  in  the  section  on  Physical  Geography. 
The  tide  on  the  side  of  the  earth  next  the  moon  is  caused  by 
the  d^ct  action  of  the  moon,  in  drawing  towards  her  the  waters 
there.  But  the  moon  also  acts  on  the  mass  of  the  earth,  as  well 
as  on  the  waters  under  her;  hence,  in  a  manner,  she  rives  the 
earth  a  tendency^om  the  waters  on  the  farther  side  of  uxe  earth, 
which  produces  a  high  tide  on  that  side  also. 
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Geoqrapht,  in  its  literal  and  most  comprehensiye  meaning — a 
description  of  the  earth  —  consists  of  four  parts,  Physical 
Geograph7,  Ordinart  or  Political  Gbographt,  Mathemati- 
cal Geography,  Geology. 

Physical  Geography  might,  not  inappropriately,  be  termed 
Natural  Geography,  in  contradistinction  to  ordinary  or 
political  geography.  Disregarding  the  artificial  divisions  of 
the  land  into  states  or  countries.  Physical  Geography  marks 
the  broad,  striking,  natural  features  of  the  earth's  surfsuse; 
that  is,  the  arrangement,  form,  and  extent  of  land  and  water, 
of  the  coasts,  mountain-ranges,  elevated  lands  and  plains, 
lakes  and  rivers ;  the  great  oceanic  and  atmospheric  move- 
ments ;  and  the  distribution  over  the  various  regions  of  the 
earth's  surface,  of  heat,  moisture,  magnetism,  of  the  races  of 
mankind,  and  of  the  natural  families  of  the  lower  animals  and 
plants. 

Ordinary  or  Political  Geography  describes  the  divisions 
of  the  land  made  by  mankind  into  countries,  provinces,  etc. ; — 
their  inhabitants,  government,  towns,  natural  productions, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce ; — every  thing  being 
viewed  with  reference  to  the  artificial  divisions  and  works 
made  by  man. 

Mathematical  Geography  treats  of  the  form  and  magni- 
tude of  the  earth,  its  movements,  the  positions  of  its  parts  as 
regards  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  phenomena  flowing  from 
these  positions  and  movements,  and  the  various  imaginary 
lines  and  divisions  which  are  made  to  assist  in  defining  these 
relations. 

Geology  describes  the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  the 
changes  which  take  place  on  its  surface  and  in  its  interior ; 
that  IS,  the  aiTangement  and  composition  of  the  various  rocky 
masses  comprising  the  earth's  crust ;  the  remains  of  animals 
and  plants  which  they  contain ;  and  the  changes  going  on  at 
the  surface  of  the  land  or  in  the  sea. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  volume  is  occupied  with  Ordinary 
or  Political  Geography;  Mathematical  Geography  is  treated 
of  in  the  definitions  and  along  with  the  Astronomy;  and  we 
now  proceed  to  a  short  account  of  Physical  Geography  and 
Geology. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

ExTEKT  OF  Land  and  Water  on  the  Earth^s  Surface. 

The  area  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  nearly  197,000,000 
square  miles.^  Of  this,  as  the  following  table  shows,  the  land 
forms  a  little  more  than  one-fourth^  the  water  a  little  less  than 
three-fourths : — 

Land 51,500,000  square  miles. 

Water 145,500,000        

Earth's  Surface 197,000,000        

Dividing  this  quantity  by  2,  we  obtain  98,500,000  as  the 
number  of  square  miles  in  a  hemisphere,  whether  we  take 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres  separated  by  the  equator, 
or  an  eastern  or  western  hemisphere  divided  by  a  meridian 
circle. 

Considered  in  hemispheres,  northern  and  southern,  the  pro- 
portions of  land  and  water  are  nearly  as  follows : — 

Northern  Hemisphere,  Land 38,000,000  square  miles. 

Do.  do.  Water  ....60,500,000        

Southern  Hemisphere,  Land 13,500,000        

Do.  do.  Water.... 85,000,000        

Earth's  Surface 197,000,000        

There  is  thus  about  three  times  as  much  land  in  the 
northern  as  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Viewed  in  eastern 
and  western  hemispheres  (20*  W.  long,  to  160°  E.  long.),  there 
are  about  37  millions  of  square  miles  of  land  in  ihe  former,  14} 
millions  in  the  latter;  being  a  proportion  of  2^  to  1. 

Considered  with  reference  to  the  zones,  the  earth's  surface 
may  be  divided  as  follows  :f 

North  Frigid  Zone 8,132,797  square  miles;  or  parts    4 

North  Temperate  Zone 51,041,592  26 

Torrid  Zone 78,314,115  40 

South  Temperate  Zone 51,041,592  26 

South  Frigid  Zone 8,132,797  4 

Eai'th's  Surface 196,662,893  100 

The  distribution  of  land  and  water  in  the  different  zones 
is  nearly  as  follows : — ^The  land  forms  about  one-third  of  the 
north  frigid  zone ;   one-half  of  the  north  temperate  zone ; 

*  The  surface  of  a  sphere  is  found  hy  multiplying  the  square  of  the 
diameter  by  3'1416,  or  3).  Thus,  the  surface  of  the  earth,  considered  as  a 
sphere,  it  equal  to  the  number  of  square  miles  found  by  multiplying  7913 
by  itself,  and  then  by  8*1416,  or  8^ 

t  Ingi*am'8  Mathematics,  p.  212. 
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on^-half  of  the  torrid  zone ;  and  ont-tenOi  of  the  south  tem- 
perate zone. 

In  these  estimates,  the  recently  discovered  lands  in  the 
soutli  frigid  zone  are  omitted :  their  extent  is  unknown :  that 
zone  is  reckoned  as  being  all  water. 

If  we  suppose  the  world  to  be  divided  into  two  hemispheres 
by  the  plane  of  the  horizon  of  London,  the  dividing  line  being 
90°  all  round  from  London,  we  would  find  Europe,  Africa, 
North  America,  all  Asia,  excepting  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
a  little  of  the  Chino-Indian  States,  and  two-thirds  of  South 
America,  in  the  same  hemisphere  with  London;  which  is 
therefore  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  land  of  the  world.  The 
other  hemisphere  would  be  almost  entirely  water.* 

Leading  Natural  Divisions  op  the  Land. 

The  land  of  the  world  is  formed  into  two  principal  masses 
of  vast  extent,  called  CJontinents,  and  a  number  of  ksser  parts 
of  various  magnitudes,  called  Islands.  The  common  dis- 
tinction between  islands  and  continents — that  the  former  are 
surrounded  by  water,  while  the  latter  are  not  so — is  correct 
only  as  applied  to  a  part  of  a  continent,  not  to  the  whole  of  it. 
In  the  literal  sense  or  the  definition  of  an  island,  the  continents 
also  are  islands. 

In  saying  that  the  land  is  collected  chiefly  in  two  principal 
masses,  the  land  around  the  north  pole  is  disregarded!,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  joined  to  America,  and  the  land  in  me  south  frigid 
zone  is  also  disregarded. 

The  largest  of  these  continental  masses  is  that  which  has 
been  known  to  man  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  called  the 
Great  Continent,  or  Great  Eastern  Continent;  and  is 
almost  entirely  (a  very  small  part  of  the  north-east  of  Asia 
only  excepted)  contained  within  the  hemisphere  lying  east  of 
the  meridian  20°  west  longitude, — between  that  meridian  and 
the  meridian  160°  E.  long.  This  is  called  the  eastern  hemis- 
phere. 

Cape  Verde,  in  Africa,  W.  long.  17°  30',  is  the  most  westerly- 
point  of  the  great  continent ;  East  Cape,  in  Siberia,  W.  long. 
170°  6',  adjoining  Behring's  Straits,  is  its  most  easterly  point. 
It  stretches  north  to  Cape  Severe,  in  Asia,  N.  lat.  78°,  and  south 
to  Cape  Agulhas,  in  Africa,  S.  lat.  34°  51'. 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  divided 
by  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  is  found  the  vast  island  of  Aus- 
tralia, sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  continent,  with  other  large 
islands  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  it. 

In  the  eastern  hemisphere  the  great  continent  contains  a 

*  See  the  outline  sketch  of  the  world  divided  in  this  manner  in  the 
Physical  Chart  of  the  Glohe. 
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little  less  than  33  millions,  Australia  3  millions,  and  the  other 
islands  a  little  more  than  1  million,  of  square  miles. 

The  other  continent  is  the  western  continent  or  New  World : 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  part  of  the  east  of  Green- 
land (which  may  be  considered  a  separate  continent),  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  other  hemisphere,  west  of  the  meridian,  20°  W. 
long.  Its  most  westerly  point  is  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  in  W. 
long.  168°,  adjoining  Behring's  Straits ;  its  most  easterly  point, 
Cape  Branco,  a  little  north  of  Pemambuco,  in  Brazil,  W.  long. 
34°  48'.  It  stretches  from  Bellot*s  Straits,  about  N.  lat.  72% 
to  Cape  Froward  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  S,  lat.  63°  63'. 

The  great  eastern  continent  is  naturally  divided  into  two 
parts,  ahnost  entirely  separated  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
Seas,  being  joined  only  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  Africa 
in  the  south-west;  Europe  and  Asia,  forming  one  compact 
mass  in  the  north  and  north-east.  In  like  manner,  the  west- 
em  continent  is  divided  into  two  portions, — North  America  and 
South  America,  joined  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Panama. 

North-east  of  the  Western  continent  we  find  Greenland,  the 
northern  and  eastern  extent  of  which,  and  its  connexion  with 
America,  are  yet  undetermined. 

The  islands  are  often  found  in  clusters  or  archipelagos;  as 
the  great  Polynesian  cluster,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  West 
India  Islands,  the  Isles  of  Greece,  the  great  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, the  Japan  Islands ;  and  several  of  these,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  lar^e  solitary  isles,  as  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Sicily, 
Ceylon,  Tasmania,  are  at  the  extremity  of  some  peninsula. 
These,  with  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  Nova  Zembla,  Madagascar, 
New  Zealand,  are  the  leading  groups  of  islands.  The  Atlantic 
Ocean  has  but  few  islands  scattered  through  it. 

The  European  and  Asiatic  part  of  the  great  continent  extends 
from  east  to  west,  its  greater  axis  lying  parallel  to  the  equator. 
Africa  and  America  stretch  from  north  to  south. 

Most  part  of  Greenland  and  small  parts  of  North  America, 
Europe,  and  Asia  are  in  the  north  frigid  zone;  the  greater 
parts  of  North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  and  about  one-fourth 
of  Africa,  are  in  the  north  temperate  zone.  The  greater  parts 
of  Africa  and  South  America,  nearly  half  of  Australia,  and 
small  parts  of  Asia  and  North  America,  are  in  the  torrid  zone. 
About  one-third  of  South  America,  one-half  of  Australia,  and 
a  small  part  of  Africa,  are  in  the  south  temperate  zone. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  land  has  a  great  tendency  to 
assume  a  peninsular  form,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  peninsulas  stretch  out  into  the  ocean  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion. This  is  seen  in  the  western  hemisphere  in  Greenland,  in 
the  peninsulas  of  Florida,  California,  SouUi  America;  in  the 
eastern  continent,  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  Italy,  Greece, 
Arabia,  Hindostan,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Corea,  Kamtschatka, 
and  Africa.  But  there  are  a  few  exceptions — as  Yucatan,  Den- 
mark, eta 
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Resemblauces  have  been  pointed  oat  between  Asia  and 
North  America,  in  which  Hindostan,  Malacca^  and  the  East 
Indiui  Archipelago  haye  been  compared  to  Mezicoy  Florida, 
and  the  West  Indian  Archipelago;  and  between  Ana  and 
Europe,  in  which  Spain,  Ital^,  Greece,  and  the  Archipelago 
have  been  compared  to  Arabia,  Hindostan,  Malacca,  and  ue 
Indian  Archipelago ;  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps  to  the  Cancasns 
and  the  Himalaya ;  the  Po  to  the  Ganges ;  Genoa,  Milan,  and 
Venice,  to  Bombay,  Delhi,  and  Calcutta. 

Considering  how  nearly  Asia  and  America  are  joined  at 
Beliring's  Straits  and  by  the  islands  of  the  Aleutian  Archi- 
pelago ;  the  proximity  of  Newfoundland,  Greenland,  Iceland, 
and  the  British  Isles ;  and  that  Borneo,  Australia,  and  the 
Polynesian  group  of  islands  are  like  a  continuation  oi  Asia ; 
it  may  be  said  that  the  great  mass  of  the  land  stretches  round 
from  east  to  west  about  the  region  of  the  north  temperate 
zone ;  sending  out  three  great  pndongations  to  the  S.  S.  E., — 
Africa,  Oceania,  and  South  America. 

These  interesting  resemblances,  with  others  which  haye  been 
noticed,  have  not  yet  been  traced  to  any  general  law. 

South  America,  Africa,  Australia,  and  uie  north  of  Asia  pre- 
sent coasts  very  little  broken  or  indented  by  bays  or  riyers — 
particularly  Africa.  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  is  indented 
m  many  places,  and  deeply,  by  bays^  gnlfs,  and  estuaries, 
which  penetrate  far  inland,  extend  greatly  the  line  of  coast, 
and  prove  highly  favourable  for  commerce  and  navigation.  The 
south  and  east  of  Asia  and  the  east  of  North  America  partake 
of  the  same  advantages  in  a  somewhat  less  degree.  The  length 
of  the  European  coast  from  the  Straits  of  Waigatz  to  the  Sea 
of  Azov  is  aoout  20,000  miles. 

Leading  Divisioks  op  the  Water. 

^'he  great  waters  of  the  globe  are  not,  like  the  masses  of 
land,  in  distinct  portions,  each  with  a  well-defined  bocu^ary ; 
they  are  united  tnroughout  into  one  great  mass,  and  the  divi- 
sions which  we  form  between  them  are  only  imaginary.  This 
huge  body  of  water  is  divided  into  five  prmcipu  oceans,  the 
AUantic,  Fctcific^  Indian,  Arctic^  and  AnJtcarctic  Oceana. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  extends  from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic 
circle,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  great  continent.  Its  breadth 
varies  from  about  900  to  4000  miles,  and  its  area  is  25,000,000 
square  miles.  It  is  quite  open  at  the  Booth  where  it  joins  the 
Antarctic  Ocean,  but  is  partly  enclosed  at  the  north  by  Labra- 
dor, Gi'eenland,  and  Iceland,  terminating  in  Davis'  Straits  at 
the  north-west,  and  at  the  north  and  north-east  in  compara- 
tively narrow  passages  between  Greenland  and  Iceland,  and 
Icehmd  and  Norway.  Its  leading  branches  are  Baffin's  and 
Hudson's  Bays,  the  GuK  of  St  Lawrence,  Bay  of  Fundy,  Gidf 
of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  west ;  on  the  east, 
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tbe  North  iSea,  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  Enelish  Channel,  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  me  Gvii  of  Guinea. 

The  ^TAoiFiG  Ocean  extends  westward  from  America  to  Asia, 
Sumatra,  and  Australia;  it  is  open  to  the  Antarctic  Ocean  at 
the  south,  but  is  almost  entirely  closed  at  the  north  by  the  great 
continents  of  Asia  and  America,  which  stretch  out  as  if  to  join, 
and  are  only  about  thirty-six  miles  apart  at  the  narrow  passage 
of  Behring's  Straits,  where  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans  meet. 
This  vast  expanse  of  water  is  about  12,000  miles  broad,  and  has 
an  area  of  90,000,000  square  miles.  Its  leading  branches  are 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Japan  Sea,  Yellow  Sea,  Chinese  Sea,  on 
the  west,  penetrating  into  Asia;  the  Gulfs  of  California 
and  Panama,  in  Amenca,  on  the  east. 

The  Indian  Ocean,  between  Asia  and  the  Antarctic  Ocean, 
Africa,  and  Australia,  is  about  4500  miles  broad,  and  has  an 
area  of  20,000,000  square  miles.  It  penetrates  the  land  on  tbe 
north  by  the  Red  Sea,  Persian  Gulf,  Arabian  Sea,  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  lies  north  of  the  great  continents,  being 
almost  enclosed  by  them,  penetrating  Europe  by  the  White 
Sea  and  Sea  of  Kara,  Asia  by  the  Guu  of  Obi,  and  a  few  small 
inlets.  Large  portions  of  this  ocean  are  constantly  blocked  up 
by  ice. 

The  Antarctic  Ocean  lies  within  the  antarctic  circle.  It 
is  open  on  all  sides  to  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans. 
Portions  of  land  have  recency  been  discovered  in  it ;  but,  like 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  great  parts  of  it  are  blocked  up  by  ice. 

Mountain-Ranges  and  Table-Lands. 

The  most  prominent  features  of  the  land  are  the  high  ranges 
of  mountains,  towering  to  a  height  of  many  thousand  leet  above 
the  neighbouring  plains,  while  some  reach  an  elevation  of 
nearly  30,000  feet  above  Ihe  sea, — the  level  from  which  the 
heights  are  estimated. 

Generally  speaking,  the  mountain-ranges  lie  in  the  direction 
of  the  greatest  len^hs  of  the  continents.  One  grand  range, 
or  rather  series  of  ranges,  with  few  deviations  or  interrup- 
tions, extends  along  the  great  continent,  south-west  by  west 
from  Behring's  Straits  to  tiie  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  first  are  the 
Aldan  Mountains,  commencing  at  East  Cape,  from  which  a 
branch  shoots  into  Ejuntschatka ;  these  are  continued  in  the 
Stannovoi  range,  and  the  Altai  and  Thian-Shan  Mountains, 
between  Mongolia,  Eastern  Turkestan,  and  Asiatic  Russia. 
Running  south-west  and  south  in  the  Belooe-Taoh  range,  the 
grand  range  meets  with  the  Himalaya  range  running  east  and 
south-east  between  Hindostan  and  Tibet — the  two  ranges  unit- 
ing in  the  great  Hindoo-Koosh  Mountains.  The  grand  range 
then  stretches  west  to  the  Elbdrz  Mountains,  which  skirt  the 
south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  may  be  considered  as  c(»itinued 
In  the  Armenian  Mountains  and  Taubus  range  in  Turkey  in 
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Asia,  aiid  in  the  ereat  Caucasus  range  ninnine  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  range  is  continued  in  Europe 
hy  the  Balkan  Mountains  and  Eastern  Aifs  in  Turkey,  and 
hy  the  Carpathian  Mountains  in  Austria,  and  Hebothian 
Mountains  in  Bohemia  and  Germany.  All  these  seem  to  cen- 
tre in  the  Tyrolese  and  Swiss  Alps,  which  by  the  Ceyennes, 
in  the  south-east  of  France,  pass  into  the  great  range  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Cantabrian  Mountains,  terminating  at  Cape 
Finisterre,  nearly  the  most  westerly  point  of  continentalEurope. 
Such  is  the  mighty  mountain-range  which  sweeps  from  east 
to  west  across  Asia  and  Europe. 

The  leading  mountain-ranges  not  strictly  belonging  to  this 
great  ridge  from  East  Cape  to  Cape  Finisterre,  are  the  In- 
Shan  Mountains,  north  of  China ;  the  Pelino  and  Yunolino 
Mountains,  about  the  west  of  China;  the  Himalata,  the 
Western  Ghauts,  and  Neilqherries  running  along  the  west 
coast  of  Hindostan,  the  great  Ural  range,  running  south  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia,  the  Dofrine  and  Kolen  Mountains 
in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  the  Apennine  range  in 
Italy.  But  the  In-Shan,  Peling,  YungUng,  and  Apennine 
Mountains,  may  almost  be  considered  as  spurs  or  branches  of 
the  great  leading  range. 

Comparatively  little  is  certainly  known  of  the  interior  of 
Africa,  but  its  chief  mountain-ranges  seem  to  lie  round  the 
coast.  In  the  north  are  the  Atlas  Moimtains ;  in  the  east  the 
Mountains  of  Abyssinia  ;  running  south  from  the  latter  is  the 
East  Coast  Range,  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator, 
rises,  in  two  summits,  to  the  height  of  20,000  feet.  The 
West  Coast  Ranoe,  in  Upper  Guinea,  is  known  as  the  Konq 
Mountains ;  and  in  Cape  Colony  are  the  Nieuwveld  Mountains. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  mountain-system  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  is  a  vast  range  near  or  close  to  the  west  coast, 
extending  from  the  Mackenzie  River  in  the  north  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  This  range  is  some  distance  inland  in 
North  America,  where  it  receives  the  successive  names  of 
Rocky  Mountains,  Sierra  Madre,  and  Mountains  of  Mszico, 
but  approaches  the  sea  in  Central  America,  and  is  continued, 
near  the  coast  in  South  America,  in  several  ridges,  under  the 
name  of  the  Andes,  or  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes. 

Besides  these,  there  are,  in  North  America,  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  which  run  along  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  the  Appalachian  or  Alleghany  range, 
running  north-east  through  the  United  States,  and  broken 
ranges  from  the  north  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the 
north  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  line  of  the  great  lakes. 
In  South  America,  a  great  ridge  stretches  west  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  another  range  extends  south-west 
near  the  east  coast  of  Brazil,  with  several  irregular  ridges  in 
the  interior. 
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Table-Lands. 

Few  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  plains  beneath,  most 
of  them  slope  ffradually  upwards,  and  they  often  form  level  or 
gently  inclmed  plains  of  considerable  extent,  at  a  high  eleva- 
tion, ddled  Table-Lands  or  Plateaus.  The  following  are 
the  most  extensive  table-lands  on  the  globe : — 

Central  Asia.,  between  the  Altai  and  Himalaya  mountains, 
firom  2000  to  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  north, 
and  4000  feet  towards  the  middle,  at  the  eastern  part  of  which 
is  the  great  desert  of  Gobi.  The  plateau  of  Thibet,  north  of 
the  Himalayas,  has  an  elevation  of  15,000  or  16,000  feet. 

Afqhanistan  and  Persia,  an  extensive  high  land,  about 
7000  feet  in  elevation,  at  the  east  of  the  former,  sinking  to 
about  4000  feet  in  Persia. 

The  Decoan,  or  interior  of  Hindostan,  about  3000  feet  high. 

Armenia,  at  the  north-east  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  about  6000  feet. 

The  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  Arabia,  particularly  at 
the  west,  presents  table-lands  of  considerable  elevation. 

A  large  part  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  is  elevated  to  a  height 
of  from  2000  to  3000  feet 

Bavaria  Is  mostly  a  table-land  2000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  And  in  the  south  of  Norway  there  is  a  table-land 
nearly  4000  feet  in  elevation. 

Little  is  known  of  the  African  table-lands.  Large  portions 
of  Abyssinia  are  considerably  elevated.  The  Sahara  or  Great 
Desert,  and  the  interior  of  Africa,  from  a  little  north  of  the 
equator  to  Cape  Colony,  are  also  elevated  lands,  attaining  a 
height  of  4000  feet  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Africa. 

The  table-lands  in  North  America  are,  the  country  along 
the  Eastern  Base  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  from  2000  to  3000 
feet  in  height;  the  table-lands  of  Utah  and  Mexico,  the 
latter  attaining  an  elevation  of  9000  feet  near  the  city  of 
Mexico;  and  a  less  elevated  Plateau  in  Central  America, 
from  4000  to  6000  feet. 

In  South  America  there  are  three  leading  table-lands  of  vast 
height  and  extent,  lying  between  the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Andes ; 
the  Table-Land  of  Quito,  on  the  equator,  about  9000  feet  high ; 
the  Table-Land  of  Pasco  in  Peru,  14,000  feet,  extending  from 
10°  to  12°  south  latitude;  and  the  vast  plateau  of  Titioaca  or 
PoTosi,  extending  from  14°  to  21°  south,  contaming  the  great 
lake  of  Titicaca,  and  elevated  nearly  13,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Volcanoes. 

Evidences  of  igneous  action,  in  remote  or  recent  times,  are 
found  almost  evenrwhere ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  countrv  around 
Edinburgh,  and  Auverene  in  the  centre  of  France.  The  chief 
sites  of  existing  volcanic  action  are,  Eamtschatka,  the  Kurile 
Isles,  Japan  and  the  islands  south  of  it ;  Sumatra,  Java,  and 
the  Sunda  islands ;  Iceland,  Hecla,  Yesavius,  Etna,  the  Lipari 
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iRles,  and  Stromboli ;  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  West  India 
Islands,  Mexico,  Central  America,  the  Andes  in  South  America, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Volcanoes  emit  vast  Yolnmes  of 
flame  and  smoke,  ashes  (which  are  often  carried  in  showers  to 
great  distances),  melted  rock  or  lava,  and  mnd. 

Plains  or  Lowl^hdb,  and  Desebts. 

In  Asia  the  district  hetween  the  Altai  Moantains  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean  is  a  vast  plain ;  so  are  the  north-east  of  C9iina 
west  of  the  Yellow  Sea ;  Hindostan,  in  the  north-east,  hetween 
the  Deccan  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains ;  around  tiie  Sea  of 
Aral  in  Asiatic  Russia,  and  the  south-east  of  Turkey  in 
Asia.  Seyeral  of  the  lowlands  in  the  south-east  of  Russia,  and 
neighhonring  districts  of  Turkestan,  are  called  Bte^ppes, 

The  principal  plains  in  Europe  are, — 1.  That  vast  district 
extending  from  the  north  of  France  east  through  Belgium, 
Holland,  the  north  of  Grermany,  and  Prussia,  and  oyer  tiie 
whole  of  Russia,  which,  except  in  the  Yaldai  Hhjlb,  in  the 
centre,  and  the  north-west  wnere  it  Joins  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  is  almost  one  level.  2.  The  plain  of  Hungary, 
watered  by  the  Theiss  and  Danube. 

The  chief  lowland  plains  in  Africa  are  Lower  Egypt,  and 
Soudan,  where  watered  by  the  Quorra  river  and  Lake  Qiad. 

The  interior  of  North  America,  between  the  Rocky  and  the 
Alleffhanv  Mountains,  is  one  vast  plain,  watered  at  the  Iowa 
part  by  tne  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  The  great  g^rassy 
plains  in  this  region  are  called  Prairies. 

The  interior  of  South  America  is  also  for  the  most  part  a 
plain  of  little  elevation;  naturally  divided  into  three  ffreat 
sections,  the  plains  of  the  Orinoco,  of  the  Amazon,  and  of  the 
La  Plata.  The  plains  of  the  Orinoco  are  termed  Llanos,  those 
of  the  Amazon,  Silvas,  and  those  of  La  Plata,  Pampas. 

The  principal  deserts^  or  sandy  and  barren  districts,  are  tiie 
desert  of  Gobi  in  Central  Asia;  the  great  salt-desert  in  Persia; 
the  deserts  of  Syria,  and  the  interior  and  north-west  of  Arabia; 
the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert  in  the  North  of  Africa;  the  Libyan 
Desert,  west  of  the  Upper  Nile;  the  Deserts  of  Nubia,  between 
the  Upper  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea ;  parts  of  the  interior  of  Aus- 
tralia ;  extensive  tracts  of  Patagonia  in  South  America ;  and 
some  districts  in  the  other  parts  of  South  America  and  in  North 
America,  particularly  at  the  western  part  of  the  great  North 
American  plain,  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Platte,  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  These  deserts,  particularly  in  Arabia,  are 
often  vast  trackless  plains,  composed  of  burning  sand,  without 
water,  vepjetation,  or  shelter  firom  the  fierce  rays  of  a  tropical 
sun.  The  sand  is  raised  in  clouds  which  blind  and  often  have 
overwhelmed  travellers.  Occasionally  green  spots  are  met 
with  around  a  spring,  which  give  relief  to  the  parched  and 
exhausted  wanderer.    These  are  called  Oases. 

llie  following  wood-cut  and  table  represent  the  heights  of 
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tbeinoBt  eleratedmonntainB  m  the  eurtem  indireBtern  hemi- 
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EASTERN  HEMISPHERE. ^EUROPE. 

The  Mountains  marked  *  are  Volcanoes.  Feet  above 

Mountain.  Situation.  Country.       the  Sea. 

1.  Mount  Blanc Alps Savoy. 15,732 

2.  Mount  Kosa Alps Switzerland 15,152 

3.  Shreckhoru Alps Switzerland  13,492 

4.  Ortler  Spitz Alps Tyrol 12,862 

5.  Mulhacen Sierra  Nevada.,... Spun 11,678 

6.  Simplon Alps Switzerland 11,542 

7.  Maladetta. Pyrenees Spain 11,436 

8.  Mount  Perdu Pyrenees France 11,170 

9.  *Etna Sicily 10,874 

10.  StGothard Alps Switzerland 10,595 

11.  Ruska Carpathians Hungary. 9,912 

12.  Olympus Turkey 9,754 

13.  Mount  Corno Apennines Italy 9,521 

14.  Lomnitz Carpathians Hungary. 8,675 

15.  Sneehatten Dofrines Norway 8,120 

16.  Parnassus Greece 8,068 

17.  Mount  Dor^ Auvergne France 6,22J 

18.  Mezin Cevennes France. 5,820 

19.  *Hecla Iceland 5,210 

20.  Ben  Nevis Scotland 4,406 

21.  BenMacdhui Grampians Scotland 4,296 

22.  Cairngorm Grampians Scotland 4,095 

23.  ^Vesuvius Naples 3,932 

24.  Snowdon Wales 3,590 

25.  Magillicuddy's  Reeks Ireland 3,414 

26.  Scawfell England 3,229 

27.  Helvellyn England 3,055 

28.  Skiddaw England 3,022 

29.  Cader  Idris Wales 2,914 

ASIA. 

1.  Mount  Everest,  or 

Gaurisankar Himalaya N.ofHindostan.. 29,002 

2.  Kunchin-^unga Himalaya N.of Hindostan..28,177 

3.  Dhawalagiri Himalaya N.of Hindostan.. 28,086 

4.  Javahir Himalaya N.of  Hindostan..  25, 749 

5.  Highest  Peak  of  Hindoo-Koosh N.  of  Cabul 20,000 

0.  Elburz Caucasus Oircassia 18,500 

7.  Ararat Armenia 17,112 

8.  Ophir Sumatra. 13,842 

9.  *Mowna  Loa Sandwichlslandsl3,764 

10.  Bieluka Altai Siberia 12,796 

11.  Highest  Peak  of  Lebanon Palestine 10,000 

12.  *Awatsha Eamtschatka....  9,600 

13.  Sinai Arabia. 9,300 

14.  Olympus Asia  Minor 9,000 

15.  Highest  Peak  of  Neilgherries Hindostan 8,960 

16.  Adam's  Peak Cevlon 7,402 

17.  Ida Asia  Minor. 5,290 

18.  Carmel Palestine 1,700 
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AFRICA. 

Feet  above  the  Sea. 

1.  Kilimanjaro Zaoguebar 20,065 

2.  Kenia ZaDguebar 18,000 

3.  Highest  Peak  of  the  Cameroons W.  Africa 13,129 

4.  *Peak  of  Teneriffe Canaries 12,198 

5.  Compass Snowy  Mountains.  S.  Africa 7,400 

6.  PicoKuivo Madeira 6,993 

7.  Table  Mountain Cape  Colony 3,582 

8.  Diana's  Peak St  Helena 2,693 

Ascent  of  Green  and  Rush  in  the  Nassau  balloon,  1838 27,000 

Ascent  of  Gay  Lussac  at  Paris  in  1804 23,040 

Greatest  height  attained  on  the  Himalaya  by  Dr  Gerard 20,000 

Height  of  Snow-line  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Himalaya 16,600 

Mansarowara  Lake,  in  Tibet 14,500 

Height  of  Snow-line  on  the  Alps 8,900 

Convent  of  the  Great  St  Bernard,  Alps 8,180 

Pass  of  the  Little  St  Bernard,  Alps 7,192 

WESTERN  HEMISPHERE. — AMERICA. 

Mountain.  Situation.  Country. 

1.  Aconcagua Andes Chili 23,910 

2.  Sorata Andes Bolivia 21,286 

3.  Illimani Andes Bolivia 21,145 

4.  Chimborazo Andes Ecuador 20,517 

5.  *Cotopaxi Andes Ecuador 19,550 

6.  ^Antisana Andes Ecuador 19,305 

7.  Mount  St  Elias N.  America 17,900 

8.  *Popocatepetl Mexico 17,720 

9.  *Orizaba Mexico 17,347 

10.  *Pichincha Andes Ecuador 15,924 

11.  Mount  Brown Rocky  Mountains  N.  America 15,900 

12.  Mount  Fairweather N.  America 14,750 

13.  Coflfre  de  Perote Mexico 13,413 

14.  Highest  Peak  of  Blue  Mountains Jamaica 7,278 

15.  Mount  Washington... Alleghanies United  States....  6,652 


Greatest  altitude  attained  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  on 

Chimborazo,  in  1802 ...19,798 

Height  attained  on  Hlimani  by  Pentland 19,000 

Height  of  Snow-line  on  Chimborazo 15,800 

Heights  uf  Assuay,  the  ancient  Peruvian  Road,  Ecuador 15,540 

City  of  Pasco,  Peru 13,720 

City  of  Potosi,  Bolivia 13,330 

LakeTiticaca,  Bolivia ...12,795 

City  of  Quito,  Ecuador 9,543 

City  of  Mexico 7,471 

2  F 
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RiTXBS  AHD  LakBB. 

Next  to  seas,  plains,  and  mountains,  the  most  striking  featnraa 
of  the  land  are  the  waters  running  through  it^  or  Riyebs.  These 
rise  in  the  most  elevated  districts,  and  flow  thenoe  in  yarions 
directions  towards  the  sea.  The  high  land  or  ridge  between 
the  sources  of  the  rivers,  which  flow  in  opposite  directions 
through  a  country,  is  called  the  water-ahed;  the  tract  of 
counhy  which  sends  its  waters  into  any  river  is  called  the 
basin  of  that  river. 

Kivers  play  an  important  part  in  the  srand  natural  circulation 
of  water,  constantly  going  on  through  air,  earth,  and  ocean. 
I'hoy  are  formed  from  the  water  whidi  has  descended  in  rain, 
or  lias  been  deposited  as  deWf  or  from  the  melting  of  JuxU,  snowj 
hoar-froBt,  ana  tee.  This  water  flows  along  the  sorfAce,  mak- 
ing streams  or  rivulets^  which  unite  and  form  rUfera;  or  it  sinks 
into  the  ground,  when  it  is  absorbed,  or  penetrates  and  issues 
at  other  parts  in  springs. 

The  course  of  a  river  necessarily  depends  on  the  form  of  the 
country  through  which  it  flows.  Turning  in  whatever  direc- 
tion its  course  is  favoured  by  the  sinking  of  the  level  of  the 
land,  it  often  takes  a  very  circuitous  route  to  the  sea.  In 
time  it  wears  away  the  ground  beneath  it,  and  cuts  for  itself  a 
cluinnel  or  bed,  the  sides  of  which  are  called  its  hanks. 

Rivers  generally  run  at  right  angles  to  the  mountain-chains, 
from  whoso  upper  ridges  they  flow ;  and  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  loading  mountain-chains,  the  greater  number  of  large 
rivers  flow  m)m  west  to  east  towards  the  ocean;  some  to 
north  or  south ;  few  towards  the  west.  They  are  not  navigable 
if  they  slope  more  than  one  foot  in  1000 ;  a  greater  slope  gives 
rise  to  rapids.  Rivers  by  the  wearing  away  of  their  beds 
carry  down  with  them  a  large  quantity  of  solid  matter  in 
suspension.  This  is  in  part  deposited  when  their  velocity 
becomes  small ;  when  they  overflow  their  banks ;  and  in  large 
beds  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form  at  their  mouths,  called 
deltas.  Most  great  rivers  discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea 
bv  several  mouths,  as  the  Ganges,  the  Volga,  the  Rhine,  the 
Wile,  the  Orinoco. 

Many  rivers  periodically  overflow  their  banks,  as  the  Ganges, 
the  Indus,  the  Nile,  the  Niger,  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  the  Zam- 
bezi, the  Mississippi.  This  phenomenon  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
torrid  zone,  and  is  caused  by  the  heavy  rains  which  fall  there 
in  the  wet  season ;  or  by  the  melting  of  snows  on  the  moun- 
tains. The  latter  cause,  operating  suddenly,  often  gives  rise  to 
floods  in  other  districts.  The  rivers  in  northern  Asia  are  fre- 
quently flooded,  from  their  lower  portions  near  the  Arctic  Ocean 
being  still  bound  up  in  ice,  while  their  sources  are  opened  up 
and  replenished  by  the  influence  of  summer.      In  sevenu 
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rivera,  whose  channels  are  entered  by  the  tide,  a  remarkable 
phenomenon  is  witnessed  at  high-tide — a  wave,  often  manj 
feet  in  height  ascending  the  stream  in  opposition  to  the 
descending  current.  This  is  called  the  lore;  and  is  of 
remarkable  height  and  velocity  at  the  months  of  the  Hoogly 
(a  branch  of  the  Ganges)  and  of  the  Amazon. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  situations,  terminations, 
and  lengths  of  the  leading  rivers  of  the  world : — 

EUROPE.  _       .. 

Length 

Name.  Country.  Tenniuation.     in  miles. 

Volga Russia Caspian  Sea 2200 

Danube Germany,  etc Black  Sea 1725 

Dnieper Russia Black  Sea 1260 

Don Russia Sea  of  Azov 1100 

Rhine Switzerland,  Germa- 
ny, and  Holluid  ...North  Sea 800 

Dwina Russia White  Sea 760 

Dniester Russia Black  Sea 700 

Elbe Germany North  Sea 690 

Vistula Poland,  etc Baltic  Sea 628 

Loire France Bay  of  Biscay 570 

Oder Prussia Baltic  Sea 550 

Tagus Spain  and  Portugal... Atlantic  Ocean...  540 

Rhone Switzerland    and 

France MediterraneanSea  490 

Douro Spain,  etc Atlantic  Ocean...  460 

Guadiana Spain Gulf  of  Cadiz 450 

Po Italy Adriatic  Sea 4.50 

Seine France English  Channel..  430 

Ebro Spain MediterraneanSea  420 

Garonne France Bay  of  Biscay 350 

Guadalquivir Spain Gulf  of  Cadiz 290 

Severn England Bristol  Channel..  240 

Shannon Ireland Atlantic  Ocean...  224 

Tiber Italy MediterraneanSea  215 

Thames England North  Sea 215 

Trent England North  Sea 180 

Tay Scotland North  Sea 120 

Forth Scotland North  Sea 115 

Clyde Scotland Frith  of  Clyde....  100 

ASIA, 

Yang-tse-kiang Chhia Pacific  Ocean 3200 

Yenisei Siberia Arctic  Ocean 2900 

Amoor  or  Saghalien Mongolia,  etc Gulf  of  Tartary..2640 

Hoang-ho China. Yellow  Sea. 2600 

Obi  and  Irtish Siberia Arctic  Ocean 2500 

Lena Siberia Arctic  Ocean 2400 

Euphrates Turkey  m  Asia Persian  Gulf. 1800 

Indus  or  binde Hindostan Indian  Ocean 1800 

Menam-kong  or  Me- 
kong  Tibet,  etc Chinese  Sea. 1700 
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Length 
Name.  Country.  Termination.     inmUee. 

Ganges Hindostan Bay  of  Bengal.... 1500 

Brahmapootra Assam,  etc Bay  of  Bengal.... 1500 

Oxns  or  Amoo Turkestan Sea  of  And 1300 

Jaxartes  or  SSir-Daria... Turkestan Sea  of  Aral 1200 

Irrawady Birmah Bay  of  Bengal.... 1200 

Choo-kiang China Chmese  Sea 1050 

Ural Russia Caspian  Sea 1020 

Tigris Turkey  in  Asia Euphrates 800 

Menam Siam Gulfof  Siam 800 

Godavery Hindostan Bay  of  Bengal 800 

Africa. 

Nile ..^Nnbia  Egypt,  &c...MediterraneanSea3000 

Niger  or  Quorra Nigritia Gulfof  Guinea.... 2300 

Congo  or  Livingstone..  Congo Atlantic  Ocean.. ..2000 

Zambezi Mozambique Indian  Ocean 1800 

Orange  or  Gariep South  Africa Atlantic  Ocean.. ..1000 

Senegal Senegambia Atlantic  Ocean....  900 

Gambia Senegambia Atlantic  Ocean....  650 

AMERICA. 

Amazon  or  Maranon.... Brazil Atlantic  Ocean. ..4400 

Mississippi United  States Gulfof  Mexico.. .3160 

From  source  of  the  Missouri 4265 

La  Plata  and  Parana  ...Brazil  and  La  Plata...  Atlantic  Ocean...  2350 
St  Lawrence  (including 

the  Lakes) Canada G.of  StLawrence2000 

Arkansas United  States Mississippi.. ...... .2000 

Madeira Peru  and  Brazil Amazon 1800 

Mackenzie British  America Arctic  Ocean 1600 

Para  and  Tocantins Brazil Atlantic  Ocean. ..1500 

Red  River United  States Mississippi 1500 

San  Francisco Brazil Atlantic  Ocean. ..1500 

Orinoco Venezuela Atlantic  Ocean  ...1480 

Rio  Grande  del  Norte... Mexico Gulf  of  Mexico. ..1400 

Saskatchewan British  America Hudson^s  Bay 1400 

Paraguay Brazil,  etc Parana 1200 

Ohio United  States Mississippi 1033 

Rio  Negro Brazil Amazon 1000 

Columbia  or  Oregon.... United  States Pacific  Ocean 1000 

Magdalena New  Granada Caribbean  Sea....  860 

Rio  Colorado La  Plata Atlantic  Ocean...  850 

Ottawa. CanadA St  Lawrence 800 

Rio  Colorado Mexico,  etc Gulf  of  California  700 

Snsquehannah United  States Chesapeake  Bay..  500 

Essequibo Guiana Atlantic  Ocean ...  450 

Hudson United  States Atlantic  Ocean...  325 

Delaware United  States Delaware  Bay....  300 

It  has  been  computed  that  the  Volni  drams  an  area  of 
about  520,000  square  miles  ;— the  Danube,  310,000— Dnieper, 
200,000 -Don,  205,000— Obi,  1,800,000— Yenesei,  1,110,000— 
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Lena,  960,000— Yang-tse-kiang,  760,000— Hoang-ho,  400,000 
—Ganges,  420,000— Indus,  400,000— Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
230,000 — Congo  or  Livingstone,  860,000 — Nile  andNiger,aDove 
500,000  each— Mississippi,  1,368,000— Amazon,  2,400,000— La 
Plata,  1,240,000— St  Lawrence,  600,000,— Orinoco,  885,000. 

Lakes. 

Inland  bodies  of  water — entirely  surrounded  by  land,  are 
called  lakes — sometimes,  when  they  obtain  a  veij  great  magni- 
tude seas.  Some  lakes  have  no  river  running  either  into  them 
or  out  of  them;  these  are  conjectured  to  be  craters  of  ancient 
volcanoes.  Some  send  out  a  stream  but  receive  none, — being 
fed  by  springs.  Some  receive  rivers  but  send  none  out;  as 
the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Dead  Sea,  Lake  Chad  in 
Africa.  These  are  usually  more  or  less  salt.  By  far  the 
greater  number  both  receive  rivers  and  have  rivers  flowing 
nrom  them,  as  the  great  lakes  in  North  America,  and  Lake 
Baikal  in  Northern  Asia. 

The  following  are  the  principal  inland  waters  or  lakes,  with 
their  areas  in  square  miles : — 

Europe.— Onega,  3280 ;  Ladoga,  6330 ;  Wetter,  840 ;  Wener, 
2136;  Garda,  183;  Como,  66 ;  Maggiore,  152 ;  Constance  or  Bo- 
den  See,  228;  Zurich,  76;  Lucerne,  99;  Neuchatel,  116;  Geneva, 
240;  Windermere,  10 ;  Tay,  16;  Lomond,  43;  Neagh,  156. 

Asia.— Baikal,  15,000 ;  Balkash,  salt,  7000 ;  Sea  of  Aral,  salt, 
26,000;  Caspian  Sea,  salt,  140,000;  Urumiah  in  Persia,  salt, 
1800;  Dead  Sea,  salt,  360;  Sea  of  Galilee,  76.  The  Caspian 
Sea  is  83^  feet,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  829  feet,  the  Dead  Sea  1312 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Dead  Sea  contains  about 
l-4th  of  its  weight  of  saline  matters. 

Africa. — Victoria-Nyanza,  36,000;  Albert  Nyanza,  30,000; 
Tanganyika,  80,000  ;  Nyassa  and  Shirwa,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Zambezi ;  Ngami,  Banfjweolo,  Tchad,  Dembea,  etc. 

NoETH  Amebica. — Nicaragua,  3260;  Chapala,  650;  Cham- 
plain,  600;  Ontario,  12,600;  Erie,  11,000;  Huron,  16,600; 
Michigan,  13,600;  Superior,  43,000;  Winnipeg,  9000;  Atha- 
basca, 3000 ;  Great  Slave  Lake,  12,000 ;  Great  Bear  Lake,  8000. 

South  Amebica. — Maracaybo,  5000 ;  Titicaca,  3800. 

The  Ocean. 

That  vast  body  of  water  which  encircles  the  globe,  when 
viewed  as  one  grand  mass,  is  called  The  Ocean.  We  have 
already  stated  its  area  or  superficial  extent,  its  leading  divisions, 
and  the  principal  branches  by  which  it  penetrates  the  p'eat 
continents.  We  have  now  to  describe  bnefly  its  composition, 
depth,  movements,  temperature,  etc. 

It  18  weU  known  that  the  water  of  the  ocean  is  saU;  but 
the  degree  of  saltness  is  different  at  different  places.    Near 
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the  coasts  where  the  rivers  and  springs  are  ponring  vast 
masses  of  fresh  water  into  the  sea,  and  in  the  polar  regions 
from  the  great  amount  of  melted  snow  and  ice,  its  saltness  is 
less  marked  than  far  from  land.  The  water  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  contains  about  l-25th  of  its  weight  of  saline  matters. 
Of  these  saline  matters,  about  two- thirds  are  chloride  of  sodium 
(common  salt  or  muriate  of  soda),  and  the  other  third  consists 
of  other  salts  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Sea-water  also 
contains  small  quantities  of  the  remarkable  elements,  Iodine 
and  Bromine.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*027,  that  of  distilled 
water  being  1  '000 ;  and  it  n'eezes  at  about  28°  Fahrenheit, 
4  degrees  below  the  temperature  at  which  common  fresh  water 
freezes.  Common  salt  is  readily  obtained  from  sea-water  by 
evaporation — in  pans  by  artificial  heat— or  in  shallow  pools  by 
the  action  of  the  sun's  heat.    The  latter  is  called  Bay  SaU, 

The  ocean  varies  in  depth,  as  the  land  does  in  height.  The 
deepest  part  of  the  Atlantic  lies  between  St  Thomas  Island 
and  the  Bermudas,  where  the  Challenger  found  a  depth  of  3875 
fathoms.  In  the  Pacific,  between  the  Caroline  and  Ladrone 
islands,  a  depth  of  4575  fathoms  has  been  found.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  water  is  shallow  a  considerable  way  oat  to 
sea  where  the  adjoining  land  is  low:  there  are  often  vast 
depths  close  to  high  mountains  or  precipices. 

The  temperature  of  the  ocean  is  much  more  uniform  than 
that  of  the  air.  At  the  depth  of  about  300  feet  it  is  supposed 
that  the  influence  of  changes  in  the  seasons  ceases.  Fresh 
water  attains  its  greatest  density  about  39°  Fahrenheit,  and 
freezes  at  32°.  Salt  water,  on  the  other  hand,  increases  in  density 
down  to  its  freezing  point,  which  is  28-5°  Fahrenheit.  It  was 
at  one  time  supposed  that,  below  a  certain  depth,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ocean  was  in  all  latitudes  constant,  and  about  39*5** 
Fahrenheit.  The  researches  carried  on  by  the  Lightning  in 
1868  proved  that  this  is  not  thu  case.  In  some  parts  the 
temperature  was  found  as  low  as  32**  while  the  surface  tempera- 
ture was  twenty  degrees  higher.  Indeed  the  sea  seems  to  be 
warm  or  cold,  at  all  depths,  according  to  the  source  from  which 
the  particular  layer  or  current  of  water  is  derived.  The  sur- 
face-water has  a  temperature  of  about  75*^  at  the  tropics;  about 
60°  at  latitude  60°  N.,  when  the  sea  is  free  from  iceoergs ;  and 
about  32°  degrees  or  lower  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  even  in  summer. 

Movements  op  the  Ocean. — The  waters  of  the  ocean  pre- 
sent three  great  varieties  of  movement — Tidal  Waves,  Wihd 
Waves,  and  Currents,  diflFering  in  their  sources  and  general 
characters,  but  mixing  with  and  modifying  each  other. 

The  action  of  the  moon,  strengthened  by  the  sun  at  new 
and  full  moon — lessened  by  his  influence  about  the  first  and 
third  quarters — raises  the  water  of  the  ocean  into  a  great 
tidal  wave,  which  follows  the  course  of  the  moon  over  the 
various  meridians.    There  are  two  such  waves  every  where 
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daily,  oue  on  the  meridian  next  the  moon  (or  upper  meridian), 
caused  by  the  direct  action  of  the  moon  on  the  waters  there ; 
the  other  on  the  opposite  or  lower  meridian,  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  moon  on  the  mass  of  the  earth,  which  has  the 
effect  of  raising  the  water  on  the  side  fmihest  from  the  moon. 
The  great  Atlantic  tidal  wave  moves  north,  and  strikes  upon 
the  shores  of  Europe  and  America.  In  the  British  Isles,  it 
first  reaches  the  west  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland,  then 
passes  round  the  north  of  Scotland,  through  the  North  Sea, 
and  thus  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  which  is  also 
reached  by  a  smaller  branch  of  the  tidal  wave  through  the 
English  Channel.  In  the  centres  of  the  great  oceans,  the 
tides  are  not  high  but  move  with  great  rapidity;  they  are 
raised  to  a  great  height,  however,  in  various  places  from 
local  causes,  as  near  Bristol,  where  they  rise  nearly  40  feet; 
and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  they  rise 
60  feet.  In  the  open  sea  the  tidal  wave  is  merely  a  u»zve, 
that  is,  a  rising  of  the  water,  which  sinks  again  and  remains 
in  the  same  place ;  but  near  the  coasts  there  is  a  real  advance 
or  receding  of  the  waters,  as  the  tidal  wave  rises  or  sinks. 

The  action  of  the  moon  raises  tides  only  in  the  great 
oceans — not  in  small  seas  and  lakes ;  and  tides  are  found  only 
in  those  lesser  seas  or  inlets  which  are  in  a  position  to  be 
easily  affected  by  the  great  ocean  tidal  wave.  Hence,  the 
Baltic  Sea  and  the  Me^terranean  have  no  perceptible  tides ; 
while  Hudson's  Bay,  in  the  direction  of  the  tidal  current,  has 
distinct  tides. 

The  action  of  the  wind  is  another  great  cause  of  move- 
ments in  the  waters  of  the  globe;  producing  waves  of 
various  heights  from  a  ripple  of  a  few  inches  or  less  to  40 
feet, — a  height  said  to  be  observed  near  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope.  Besides  the  agitation  of  the  surface  water  by  the 
wind  blowing  over  it,  the  sea  is  often  affected,  to  a  consider- 
able  distance  from  the  seat  of  the  storm,  by  a  lower  movement 
called  a  grovmd  swell.  This  sometimes  indicates  a  tempest 
past,  sometimes  one  approaching. 

Grand  movements  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  as  regular 
as  the  tides,  but  having  every  where  a  real  onward  movement 
of  the  mass,  are  continually  going  on.  These  are  called  cur- 
rents. The  greatest  and  most  constant  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  sun's  heat,  in  evaporating  and  raisins  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  of  the  torrid  zone ;  while  tnat  of  the 
polar  regions  is  dense  from  the  low  temperature.  Great  polar 
currents  set  in  towards  the  torrid  zone ;  as  is  manifest  in  both 
hemispheres,  from  the  course  of  the  icebergs  which  have  been 
found  near  the  Azores  and  the  Cape  of  €^od  Hope.  In  the 
torrid  zone  these  currents,  by  the  more  rapid  rotatory  motion, 
aided  by  the  action  of  the  trade-winds,  are  turned  into  a 
general  movement  of  the  equatorial  waters  from  east  to  west. 
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More  limited  or  temporary  currents  are  also  produced  by  the 
tides,  long-continued  winds,  melting  ice,  etc. 

A  great  oceanic  current  seems  to  commence  in  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  flows  north-cast,  and,  bending  to  the  west  near  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  joins  the  great  western  equatorial  current 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  current  is  continued  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  bends  south-west  on  both  sides  of  Madagascar,  doubles 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nearly  follows  the  AMcan  coast  to  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  thence  forms  a  great  Atlantic  western 
current,  dividing  into  a  north  and  south  branch,  the  latter  of 
which  again  divides  into  one  light  current  along  the  South 
American  coast,  while  another  returns  towards  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  main  branch  of  the  great  Atlantic  current, 
which  divides  near  Cape  St  Roque  in  Brazil,  flows  north-west 
in  the  direction  of  the  American  coast,  through  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  round  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  its  temperature  is 
about  88°  Fahrenheit.  It  then  passes  through  the  Straits  of 
Florida  towards  Newfoundland,  taking  now  the  name  of  the 
Gulp-Stream,  North  of  the  Bermudas,  it  begins  to  bend  east- 
ward towards  the  Azores,  sending  a  branch  towards  the 
north-west  of  Europe,  the  main  branch  rejoining  the  great 
Atlantic  current  near  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  great  Gulf 
Stream  is  of  a  high  temperature,  and  moves  with  a  speed  of 
about  80  miles  a-day  at  the  quickest,  off  the  coast  of  Nortii 
America.  The  high  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Strean  gives 
rise  to  the  fogs  of  Newfoundland,  from  its  meeting  there  with 
the  great  polar  currents;  and  contributes  to  the  mildness  of 
the  climate  of  Ireland  and  the  west  of  Britain.  (See  the  Phys- 
ical Chart  of  the  Globe,  fronting  page  430.) 

These  are  the  greater  currents,  but  there  are  many  lesser 
streams  in  the  ocean,  such  as  that  into  the  Red  Sea  from  October 
to  May,  and  out  of  it  the  other  half  of  the  year ;  the  reverse  in 
the  Persian  Gulf;  the  currents  caused  by  the  monsoons  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  Chinese  Sea ;  and  remarkable  currents,  of  a 
velocity  of  15  miles  an  hour  amongst  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
islands,  caused  chiefly  by  the  tides,  and  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  coasts. 

Climate  and  Seasons. 

The  climate  of  a  place  means  "  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  weather  at  that  place." 

The  main  causes  of  differences  of  climate  are,  the  amount  of 
solar  heat,  elevation,  position  as  to  large  masses  of  land  or 
water,  aspect,  direction  and  position  of  mountain-ranges,  direc- 
tion of  the  prevailing  winds,  composition  and  state  of  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

1.  Solar  Heat. — The  amount  of  solar  heat  received  at  any 
place  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  op  the  sun's  rays  which 
fall  upon  it.    This  again  depends  upon  the  direction  in  which 
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noRizoR.  Any  Bur&ce  receives  more  rays,  the  mora  perpen- 
dicolorly  they  strike  npon  it,  aud  Fewer  m  proportion  as  they 
fall  mere  obhqaely.  If,  in  the  subjoined  diagram,  R  and  B  be 
nijB  proceeding  tram  S  towardB  T.  falling  npon  the  eqnal  snr- 
laceB,  A  B,  A  C,  A  D,  etc.,  all  differently  inclined  to  (be  taje, 


it  is  manifest  that  the  greatest  nnniber  fall  upon  A  B,  on  which 
they  fall  perpendicularly,  next  on  A  C,  then  on  A  D,  and 
fewest  on  A  G,  while  at  A  U  they  just  Bkirt  the  eurfaco.  At 
A  G  it  is  Been  that  few  rays  strike,  and  that  thoy  are  distant 
Irom  each  other. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  heat  at  any  place  wUl  be  greater,  the 
longer  the  sun  remains  above  the  honzou.  The  long  day  la  a 
chief  cause  of  the  heat  of  summer  in  high  latitudes. 

Ab  the  sun  oscillates  between  the  tropics,  always  vertical  at 
some  parallel  in  the  torrid  zone,  his  rays  fall  perpendicularly 
only  within  the  tropics,  and  lesB  so  aa  the  place  la  farther  noTth 
or  south  of  the  torrid  zoae.  More  ray«  are  receiTcd  in  the 
torrid  zone  tlian  in  an  equal  apace  north  or  aonth,  and  the 
tcmperatare  there  is  alwaya  higb;  and  aa  the  number  of  rays 
received  diminiahea  towarda  either  pole,  so  does  the  temperature. 

Tiiia  IB  the  principal  cause  of  the  temperaturo  of  a  place; 
and  we  may  therefore  say,  generaliy,  that  the  climate  of  a  place 
ie  warmer  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  ec[uator,  or,  that  ita  tempera- 
tore  diminishea  in  proportion  as  ita  lalJtade  ia  greater.* 

2.  .SZefotton  ia  the  next  greatcaose  of  dift^rences  in  climate. 
The  temperature  of  a  place  depends  mainly  on  that  of  the  air, 
which  ahaorbs  the  solar  heat  irom  the  earth's  surface.  Now, 
the  higher  the  place  is  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  more  rare 
the  air  is ;  and  rare  air  requires  more  heat  ta  warm  it  than 
dense  air;  the  rarer  it  is,  it  requires  the  more.  Hence,  every- 
where, the  temporatore  is  lower,  the  greater  the  elevation, — 
about  tine  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  in  this  country,  for  every  300 
feet.  This  is  strikingly  iJlustiated  even  in  the  torrid  zone, 
where  the  lofty  moant^-ranges  are  covered  with  perpetual 
snow  at  their  BummitB ;  while  every  variety  of  climate  is  exhib- 

■  Correotlf.lnpropnilaa  tothiiiunortliBwriiHofUitlatltnda. 
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ited  on  the  same  mountain  as  yon  ascend.  Thus,  the  temper- 
ature diminishes  in  two  directions — ^from  the  equator  towards 
either  pole — and  from  the  low  rounds  to  the  elevated  regions- 
burning  heat  prevailing  at  tne  base  of  a  high  mountain  in 
warm  countries,  as  Etna  or  the  Peak  of  Teneri^,  while  the 
summit  is  crowned  with  masses  of  snow  and  ice. 

The  following  tahle  shows  the  height  of  the  line  of  perpetual 
congelation  at  different  places : — 


Iceland, 
Alps,        .        . 
P^'enees,     . 
Sicily  (Mount  Etna), 
Spain  (Granada). 


Altai  Mountains, 
Himalaya,  North  8ide\ 
Himalaya,  South  side  J 


EUBOPB. 

65«  N.     . 
45%  46*'       . 
43* 
.    37J«    . 

ASIA. 

49**  to  51'  N. 
30*'to3r 


Feet  above  the  Sea. 

3,100 

■  •     o,«KKi 

9,000 

.     9,500 

.      11,200 


{•   •• 


Rocky  Mountains, 

Mexico, 

Andes  ^ear  Quito), 

Andes  (West  Bolivian), 


AHEBICA. 

43*  N.       . 

•      -Lv  •  •  ■ 

Iff     S«  ■  «  • 

w       .       .       . 


7,000 
16,600 

ia,ooo 


12,500 
14,800 
15,800 
18,500 


The  snow -line  is  not  highest  at  the  eijuator,  as  might  have 
been  supposed ;  it  is  higher  near  the  tropics.  This  is  owing 
to  the  greater  length  of  the  day  as  the  latitude  increases,  by 
which  the  sun's  summer  action  on  the  snow  is  considerably 
increased. 

The  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  above  the  summit  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  British  Isles. 

The  decrease  of  temperature  with  the  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
torrid  zone.  The  cities  of  Mexico  and  Quito  enjoy  a  delightful 
climate,  and  the  table-lands  of  the  Andes,  the  Deccan,  the 
Punjab,  and  many  other  districts  in  countries  near  the  equator 
owe  their  temperate  and  salubrious  climates  to  their  elevation 
above  the  sea-level. 

3.  Position  in  respect  to  larae  tracts  of  land  or  toater  has  a 
most  important  influence  on  climate.  Water  moderates  tem- 
perature; and  hence,  places  which  are  near  large  bodies  of 
water  are  neither  so  cold  in  winter  nor  so  hot  in  summer  as 
places  in  the  interior  of  continents  far  removed  from  this  mod- 
erating influence. 

Land  quickly  absorbs  heat  which  falls  upuon  it,  but  transmits 
it  very  slowly  through  its  substance  (i.  e.  is  a  slow  conductor 
of  heat) :  hence^  the  solar  heat  which  strikes  upon  the  laud  ao* 
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cumulates  at  the  surface,  which  becomes  highly  heated  under 
a  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  sun.  Again,  in  winter,  the  surface 
of  the  land  throws  out  its  heat  readily  by  radiation ;  and  as, 
owing  to  its  low  conducting  power,  little  fresh  heat  is  supplied 
from  the  Interior,  it  becomes  speedily  reduced  to  a  low  temper- 
ature. 

When  heat  is  imparted  to  water  however,  part  is  evaporated, 
which,  ascending  and  being  diffused  abroad,  carries  from  the 
surface  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  which  strikes  upon  it — the 
great  process  of  evaporation  thus  tempering  the  efifect  of  heat 
greatly  wherever  there  are  considerable  bodies  of  water.  In 
winter,  the  fluidity  of  water  induces  another  process  which 
prevents  the  temperature  of  the  surface  sinking  very  low.  The 
surface  water,  on  being  cooled,  contracts  and  becomes  specifi- 
cally heavier.  It  therefore  descends,  while  warmer  water 
from  below  takes  its  place.  This  s^oes  on  till  the  whole  mass 
reaches  the  temperature  of  28®  Fahrenheit ;  so  that  till  that 
time  the  whole  lx)dy  of  water  is  a  magazine  of  heat  which,  in 
proportion  to  its  depth,  retards  the  cooung  of  the  surface  water. 
This  great  natural  operation  must,  it  is  evident,  temper  greatly 
the  cdd  of  winter  wherever  the  land  is  near  considerable  bodies 
of  water. 

These  principles  are  well  illustrated  in  the  climates  of  the 
British  Isles,  the  various  parts  of  Europe,  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  North  America.  In  winter,  the  north  of  the  Atlantic 
Ooean  has  a  much  milder  temperature  than  inland  parts  of 
the  great  continents  on  the  same  parallel :  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  British  Isles  which  adjoin  the  Atlantic,  and  are  surrounded 
by  its  branches,  enjoy  a  warmer  climate  in  winter  than  Inland 
places  further  south,  and  a  milder  temperature  in  summer  than 
inland  places  further  north.  Edinburgh  and  Moscow  are 
nearly  on  the  same  parallel,  55°  north  latitude :  yet  the  mean 
winter  temperature  of  the  former  is  38*5*,  of  the  latter  15**. 
The  mean  summer  temperature  of  Edinburgh  is  57*1'*,  of 
Moscow  64".  Again,  London  has  a  mean  winter  temperature 
(39*5''),  nearly  eight  degrees  higher  than  that  of  Vienna,  three 
degrees  further  south ;  and  the  mean  summer  temperature  of 
Dublin  (59'5°),  is  two  degrees  lower  than  that  of  St  Petersburg, 
upwards  of  six  degrees  farther  north.  The  mean  winter  tem- 
perature of  Edinburgh  is  half  a  degree  higher  than  that  of  Paris. 

The  same  causes  which  render  the  torrid  zone  the  hottest 
part  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  make  the  temperature  decrease 
towards  either  pole,  lead  to  those  changes  in  temperature,  etc., 
at  the  same  place  at  different  times  of  the  year,  which  are  called 
changes  of  the  secuons;  for  the  heat  at  any  place  at  any  time,  if 
the  other  less  important  causes  be  disreg^ufded,  depends  on  the 
height  of  the  sun,  and  the  length  of  time  he  continues  above 
the  horizon.  The  highest  temperature,  however,  is  not  at 
midsummer,  nor  the  lowest  at  21st  December,  but  some  weeks 
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after  these  periods,  when  the  effects  of  the  sun's  po^on,  etc., 
have  been  accumulating  for  some  time :  when  there  is  still  in 
summer  an  excess  of  heat  received  oyer  that  lost ;  and  vice  vena 
in  winter.  In  like  manner,  noon  is  not  the  warmest  period  of 
tlio  day,  nor  midnight  the  coldest  It  is  hottest  about  two 
hours  after  noon— coldest  about  two  hours  before  sunrise. 

These  are  the  main  circumstances  which  determine  the  char- 
actor  of  a  climate.  Among  other  modif^g  causes  is,  the  As- 
rKCT,  or  slope  of  the  country ;  that  is,  the  way  in  which  it  lies 
towards  the  sun :  this  must  have  a  considerable  influence,  as  it 
cauflos  his  rays  to  fall  more  or  less  slantingly.  Thb  Dirbctioh 
AND  Height  of  the  gpreat  mountain-ranges  have  also  a  material 
effect  on  climate,  inasmuch  as  they  afford  shelter  firom  certain 
winds.  Thus,  the  extreme  cold  which  prevails  in  the  north  of 
Asia  is  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  shelter  from  the 
arctic  winds ;  and  the  mild  character  of  the  southern  side  of  the 
Alps,  to  the  shelter  these  give  from  northern  blasts.  The  Di- 
rection OF  THE  Prevalent  Winds  has  an  obvious  and  often 
marked  influence  on  climate ;  and  so  have  the  Naturb  of  the 
hk)iL  and  the  State  of  Cultivation  of  the  Country.  Some  soils 
retain  moisture,  while  others  give  it  a  ready  passage  through 
them.  Soils  vary  in  their  power  of  absorbing  heat.  And  the  state 
of  a  country  as  to  drainage,  the  clearing  of  forests,  etc.,  exerts 
in  the  course  of  time  a  considerable  influence  on  its  climate. 

Isothermal  Lines. — A  general  idea  of  the  temperature  prev- 
alent in  any  country  may  be  obtained  from  its  mean  annual 
temperature — that  is,  the  average  height  of  the  thermometer. 
In  general,  this  increases  as  the  place  is  nearer  to  the  equator; 
but,  from  the  causes  just  mentioned,  the  average  temperatures 
of  places  do  not  correspond  with  their  latitudes.  For  the  pva- 
pose  of  shoiwing  what  places  have  the  same  mean  annual  tem- 
l)erature,  imaginary  lines  are  drawn  through  them,  which  are 
called  IsotJiermal  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  heat.  They  are  very 
far  from  coinciding  with  parallels  of  latitude:  the  line  of  high* 
est  temperature  (about  82°  to  83°)  is  mostly  north  of  the  equa- 
tor; the  temperatures  are  lower  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
than  at  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  northern  hemisphere; 
and  the  western  shores  of  the  great  continents  exhibit  generally 
higher  temperatures  than  places  on  the  same  parallel  on  their 
eastern  shores.  The  position  of  the  line  of  gpreatest  annual  heat, 
to  the  north  of  the  equator,  is  attributed  to  the  greater  quantity 
of  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  by  which  heat  is  more  ab- 
sorbed than  by  water.  To  the  same  cause  it  is  owing  that 
temperatures  are  generally  higher,  at  least  in  the  tomd  and 
temperate  zones,  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. The  generally  higher  temperature  on  the  western 
than  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  great  continents,  has  been 
attributed  to  various  causes,  such  as  the  greater  extension  of 
the  land  both  in  the  old  and  in  the  new  world  towards  the  north- 
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east — the  ^eat  Gulf  Stream,  and  the  preyalence  of  south- 
westerly winds. 

But  the  isothermal  Imes  indicate  the  average  temperature 
for  the  whole  year,  and  only  give  a  general  idea  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  climate.  Two  places  may  he  on  the  same  isotherm, 
yet  differ  greatly  in  temperature,  lx)th  in  winter  and  in  sum- 
mer— one  may  have  an  equable  moderate  temperature,  while  the 
other  may  be  brought  to  the  same  mean  annual  temperature  by 
an  extreme  summer  heat,  and  severe  cold  in  winter.  Hence, 
the  mean  winter  and  mean  summer  temperatures  require  also 
to  be  known,  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture. Lines  have  been  drawn  through  places  at  equal  sum- 
mer heat,  called  IsotJierdU^  and  through  places  having  the 
same  winter  temperature,  called  IsochimencUs,  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  mean  summer,  winter,  and  yearly  tempera- 
tures of  several  places  of  interest.  The  places  selected  nave 
little  or  no  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  this 
cause  does  not  materially  affect  their  climate.* 


EUBOPE. 


Edinburgh 

London 

Dublin 

Paris 

Gibraltar 

Constantinople 

Vienna 

Berlin 

Copenhagen 

St  Petersburg 

ASIA. 

Bagdad 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Canton 

Pekin 

AFRICA. 

Cairo.... 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

AMERICA. 

Melville  Island.... 

Quebec 

New  York 

New  Orleans 

Rio  Janeiro 


LatUud*. 


N. 


Hobart  Town 


S. 
N. 


S. 


65  67 

61  30 
63  23 
48  60 
36  7 
41 

48  12 

62  31 
56  41 
69  66 

33  19 
18  66 

22  33 

23  7 

39  64 

30    2 

34  11 

74  47 
46  49 

40  42 
29  67 
22  54 

42  53 


Mean  Winter 
Temperatura. 


38' 
39- 
40 
38 
67 
41 
32 
31 
31 
18 


49-6 

77 

72 

64 

28 

68 
68 

-28 
14 
30 
66 
68 


42 


Mean  Summer 
Temperature. 


68 

63 

60 

64-5 

73 

71 

69 

64 

62 

61 

93 
83 
86 
82 
75 

86 
74 

37 
68 
71 
82 
79 

63 


Mean  Annual 
Temperature. 


47 
61 
49 
61 
64 
56 
61 
48 
46 
39 

73 
81 
82 
69 
63 

72 
66 

1- 
41 
51 
69 
73 

52 


*  The  Isothere  of  60"  and  Isochimenal  of  40"  are  given  on  the  Physioal  Chart 
of  the  Qlobe;  and  the  laotherali  of  80*,  70",  60",  60",  40*,  8r,80",20",  10",  6*. 
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It  has  been  obflenred  that  places  on  the  esBtem  sides  of 
the  great  continents  differ  much  more  in  their  mean  summer 
and  winter  temperatures,  than  places  on  the  western  sides. 
This  difference  is  28°  for  Canton,  47**  for  Pekin,  64°  for  Quebec, 
41°  for  New  York,  all  on  the  eastern  sides  of  the  continents — 
while  it  is  20°  for  Edinburgh,  23*5°  for  London,  26°  for  Paris, 
16°  for  Gibraltar. 

It  is  also  found  that,  generally  speaking,  this  difference  in- 
creases, the  farther  the  place  is  from  the  equator.  The  tem- 
perature varies  little  throughout  the  torrid  zone — there  the 
mid- day  sun  is  never  far  from  the  zenith,  and  he  is  always 
about  twelve  hours  above,  and  twelve  below  the  horizon.  "Wet 
and  dry  are  there  the  chief  distinctions  of  the  seasons.  As  we 
pass  from  that  zone  towards  either  pole,  the  difference  in  the 
sun's  elevation  at  different  seasons  is  greater,  and  so  is  the 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  day.  In  tiie  frigid  regions 
around  the  pole,  extreme  cold  prevails  in  winter,  while,  for  a 
short  period  in  summer,  when  the  sun  scarcely  sinks  below  the 
horizon,  the  heat  is  intense.  Near  the  equator,  the  difference 
between  the  mean  summer  and  winter  temperatures  is  only  a 
few  degrees ;  2°  at  Singapore,  6°  at  Trincomalee.  At  Calcutta 
it  is  14%  at  Rio  Janeiro  Ir,  Gibraltar  16°,  Paris  26°,  Copenhagen 
31°,  St  Petersburg  43°,  Quebec  54°,  Melville  Island  65°. 

The  Atmosphebe. 

The  atmosphere  (or  region  of  vapours),  is  that  thin  light 
aerial  fluid  which  surrounds  the  world  on  all  sides.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  extend  to  a  height  of  from  40  to  50  miles  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  at  least  at  that  elevation  it  is  so  exceedingly 
rare  that  it  does  not  sensibly  reflect  any  portion  of  the  sun's 
rays  to  the  earth, — a  fact  which  is  ascertamed  by  the  duration  of 
twilight.  The  air  gradually  diminishes  in  density  the  higher 
it  is,  in  consequence  of  the  diminishing  pressure  of  the  super- 
incumbent mass. 

Its  pressure  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  14*7  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois on  every  square  inch,  being  equal  to  a  colunm  of  mer- 
cury 29*8  incnes  high.  Its  pressure  diminishes  in  geometrical 
ratio  as  the  height  increases  in  arithmetical  ratio.  At  3*4 
miles,  it  is  reduced  to  one-half,  or  to  about  15  in.  mercury ;  at  2 
miles,  to  2-3ds,  or  about  20  in.  mercury.  Near  the  sea  the 
pressure  diminishes  about  1  inch  of  mercury  for  every  950  feet. 
A  hundred  cubic  inches  of  air  weigh  very  nearly  30  grains. 

The  air  is  composed  of  four  different  bodies,  mixed,  not 
chemically  combined  with  each  other — each  existing  as  an 
independent  atmosphere,  penetrating  through  the  other  to 
the  greatest  height  from  which  we  nave  obtained  specimens 
for  analysis ;  and  being  found  in  these  specimens  in  the  same 
proportions  as  in  the  air  at  the  level  of  the  sea.    100  parts  of 
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air  consist  chiefly  of  21  parts  of  Oxtgen  Gas,  and  78  parts  of 
NiTROOBN  Gas.  The  other  ingredients  are  in  very  small  pro- 
portions ;  Caebonic  Acid  Gas,  from  about  1 -2000th  to  1-lOOOth 
part ;  "Watery  Vapour,  very  variable  in  quantity,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 1-lOOth  part.  The  air  also  contams  small  portions  of 
ammonia,  and  at  times  traces  of  nitric  acid  have  been  discovered 
in  it. 

Besides  these  ponderable  agents,  air  is  permeated  by  the 
subtle  influences  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  which 
become  combined  with  or  thrown  off  from  its  particles,  and 
exert  important  effects  on  the  air  itself,  and  on  bodies  exposed 
to  its  action. 

The  atmosphere  performs  many  extensive,  important,  and 
varied  functions.  It  contributes  materially  to  the  support  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  creation,  supplying  both  with  oxygen 
for  respiration,  and  the  latter  with  a  portion  of  its  carbon.  It 
is  the  great  vehicle  of  sound,  which  passes  through  it  at  the 
rate  of  1142  feet  in  a  second.  By  its  power  of  reflecting  the 
sun's  rays,  it  diffuses  light  and  prolongs  the  day.  By  this 
reflective  power,  the  air  scatters  the  sun's  light  in  all  directions, 
so  that  we  have  light  even  in  places  into  which  the  sun  is  not 
shining  directly ;  and,  when  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  horizon 
of  a  place,  and  there  would  otherwise  instantly  be  total  dark- 
ness,  the  upper  portions  of  air  reflect  to  it  a  gradually  decreasing 
light — commonly  called  twilight.  The  duration  of  twilight  is 
less  as  the  place  is  farther  removed  from  the  axis  of  rotation ; 
so  that  it  is  short  and  almost  inperceptible  at  the  equator ;  but 
continues  long  after  sunset  in  high  latitudes.  The  air  has  a 
powerful  influence  in  moderating  temperature  over  the  earth's 
surface,  by  the  interchange  between  the  polar  and  equatorial 
re^ons,  caused  by  the  solar  heat  and  the  mobility  and  pressure 
of  its  particles.  The  air  supports  the  semi-condensed  vapour  in 
clouds,  and  by  its  motions  diffuses  them  over  the  lands  which 
they  fertilize  by  descending  in  rain.  And  this  energetic  and 
universally  dimised  agent  exerts  a  powerful  influence,  by  its 
chemical  action,  in  promoting  the  disintegration  of  the  rocky 
masses,  and  the  decay  of  dead  organic  bodies  at  the  earth's  surface. 

Motions  of  the  Atmosphere. — Air  in  motion  is  called 
Wind,  Whenever,  from  any  cause,  a  portion  of  air  becomes 
specifically  lighter  than  the  surrounding  portions,  these,  by 
the  laws  of  fluid  equilibrium,  rush  toward  the  lighter  portion, 
which  is  pushed  upwards  or  aside ;  and  these  movements  go 
on  till  equilibrium  is  restored.  This  disturbance  of  atmos- 
pheric equilibrium  may  takid  place  from  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  which  attract  the  parts  immediately  under  them, 
causing  atmospheric  tides;  but  their  effect  is  slight,  and  only 
appreciated  by  very  delicate  measurements.  A  change  in  the 
amount  of  watery  vapour  at  a  place  may  upset  the  balance 
between  the  air  there  and  the  surrounding  air.    But  the  most 
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freauont,  and  most  powerful,  cause  of  atmosj^ieric  morements 
is,  aiflturbance  of  equilibrium^  caused  by  change  of  tempera- 
ture. Hoat  expands  aerial  bodies  greatly,  so  that  they  become 
much  lighter  when  their  temperature  is  raised ;  and  the  sur- 
rounding colder  and  heavier  portions  then  rush  towards  and 
displace  them.    This  is  the  great  cause  of  Wind. 

As  the  air  will  rush  in  upon  all  sides  towiurds  the  heated 
portion,  winds  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  blow  towards  the 
neated  reqion,  and  often  from  all  quarters  towards  a  central 

Soint.     'I'he  heated  air  thus  pushed  upwards,  gets  cool,  and 
ows  in  all  directions  in  upper  currents  tovxxrda  the  colder  reg- 
iony  to  which  it  in  time  descends. 

With  respect  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  a  light  pleasant  breeze  moves  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5 
miles  an  hour;  a  brisk  wind,  from  10  to  20  miles  an  hour;  a 
high  wind,  from  80  to  40  miles  an  hour ;  a  storm,  50  miles  an 
hour;  a  hurricane,  from  80  to  100  miles  an  hour. 

Grand  movements  of  this  description  are  continually  going 
on  between  the  torrid  zone  and  the  polar  regions.  The  earth's 
surface  in  the  torrid  zone,  being  highly  warmed  by  a  vertical 
sun,  heats  and  expands  the  air  there ;  which  is  therefore  con- 
stantly being  pushed  upwards  by  a  rush  of  the  colder  and 
heavier  air  from  the  north  and  south.  In  this  manner,  if  the 
earth  did  not  rotate,  there  would  be  a  steady  south  wind  in 
the  north  part  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  a  constant  north  wind 
in  the  southern  part  of  that  zone.  But  as  these  winds  ap- 
proach the  equator,  they  pass  towards  a  region,  where  the 
earth  has  a  much  more  rapid  rotatory  motion  than  they  have 
acquired  in  the  parts  from  which  they  have  come ;  and  as  this 
more  rapid  motion  is  from  west  to  east,  it  has  the  same  effect 
as  if  there  was  a  wuid  from  east  to  west,  or  produces  an  east 
wind,  which,  combined  with  its  previous  course  from  north  to 
south,  gives  rise  in  the  torrid  zone  to  the  constant  north-east 
wind  north  of  the  equator,  and  south-east  wind,  south  of  the 
equator.  These  are  the  Trade- Winds.  They  extend  from 
near  the  equator  to  about  28*  or  30**  N.  or  S.  latitude,  varying 
in  their  limits  according  to  the  movements  of  the  sun  north 
and  south  of  the  equator.  Near  the  equator,  where  the  earth's 
rotatory  motion  is  gpreatest,  and  where  the  opposite  north- 
east and  south-east  trade- winds  meet,  the  wind  is  east  or  calm, 
and  irregular  breezes  prevail.  This  takes  place  from  about 
8®  to  10**  N.  latitude,  where  there  is  a  zone  between  the  nortliem 
and  southern  trade-winds,  called  the  zone  of  calms  or  variables ; 
this  is  coloured  pink  in  the  Physical  Chart,  fronting  p.  430. 
The  regular  trade- winds  are  north  and  south  of  this  zone ;  they 
are  coloured  green  in  the  Chart. 

Next  to  the  trade-winds,  the  most  regular  winds  are  the 
Monsoons,  which  prevail  in  the  south  of  Asia  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.    The  distnct  of  'the  monsoons  extends  from  the  east 
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coast  of  Africa  to  about  135°  E.  long.,  and  from  the  southeni 
parts  of  Asia  to  about  10°  S.  lat.  From  April  to  October,  when 
the  sun  is  vertical  north  of  the  equator,  and  the  land  there 
highly  heated,  a  south-west  wind  blows  from  about  3°  S.  lat., 
oyer  me  northern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  Hindostan,  and  the 
Chino- Indian  States,  and  Indian  Archipelago:  in  the  same 
districts,  during  the  next  half-year,  a  north-west  wind  pre- 
vails. From  3  to  10°  S.  lat.,  there  is  a  south-east  wind  from 
April  to  October,  and  a  north-west  wind  during  the  next  half- 
year.  The  monsoons  are  attributed  to  the  trade- winds,  modi- 
ned  by  the  sun's  position,  and  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  in  reference  to  the  mass  of  land  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Australia. 

In  countries  in  or  near  the  torrid  zone,  and  adjoining  the 
sea,  where  the  land  becomes  much  heated  by  the  high  eleva- 
tion of  the  sun,  there  are  winds  of  a  pretty  uniform  character, 
called  Land  and  Sea  Breezes.  As  the  day  advances,  the 
land  becomes  more  highly  heated  than  the  water;  the  air 
above  the  land  is  therefore  more  rarefied  than  the  air  above  the 
sea,  and  a  current  sets  in  from  the  sea  towards  the  land,  called 
a  sea-breeze.  But  after  the  sun  has  gone  down,  the  land  cools 
rapidly,  and  becoming  colder  than  the  adjacent  water,  the  air 
above  the  sea  is  more  rarefied  than  the  air  above  the  land,  and 
a  breeze  sets  in  from  the  land  towards  the  sea,  called  the  Umd- 
breeze. 

Hurricanes  are  another  description  of  winds,  common  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  among  the  West  India  Islands,  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  east  of  North  America  and  north-west  of 
Africa,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  in  the  Chinese  Seas.  They 
have  been  ascertained  to  be  masses  of  air  many  miles  in  diam- 
eter, rotating  round  a  central  point,  where  it  is  calm,  and 
which  has  at  the  same  time  a  progressive  motion  in  one  fixed 
direction.  The  interesting  and  important  fact  has  been  almost 
established,  that  hurricanes  always  revolve  in  the  same  way 
in  the  same  hemisphere;  fi*om  which  the  bearing  of  their 
centres,  near  which  their  fury  is  greatest,  can  be  ascertained ; 
and  thus,  by  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  storms,  and  skill  in 
guiding  his  ship,  a  uaviffator,  if  he  cannot  get  out  of  the  hurri- 
cane, may  at  least  avoid  running  into  a  more  dangerous  part 
of  it. 

Certain  winds,  found  only  in  certain  places,  are  known  by 
peculiar  names.  The  Simoom,  a  hot,  dry,  burning  wind,  of  a 
most  noxious  and  irritating  character,  frequently  occurs  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  the  arid  sands  of  which  impart  a 
high  temperature  to  the  air,  unmitigated  by  the  tempering 
influence  of  water,  and  often  aggravated  by  the  presence  of 
particles  of  sand.  The  sand,  and  the  extreme  dryness,  which 
causes  the  skin,  mouth,  and  throat  to  become  parched,  have 
too  often  made  this  wind  fatal  to  travellers.    It  is  called  the 
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Harmattan  in  the  west  of  Africa,  where  it  blows  from  the 
groat  desert  towards  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  It  affects  the  yege- 
table  more  than  the  animal  creation.  A  burning  south-east 
wind  prevailing  in  the  Mediterranean,  Sicily,  and  the  south  of 
Italy,  is  called  the  Sirocco.  North-east  winds  which  blow  in 
the  daytime  during  July  and  August,  in  the  east  of  the 
Mediterranean,  are  called  Etesian  Wiin>s.  The  hurricanes  in 
the  Chinese  Seas  are  called  Typhoons. 

Atmospheric  Moisture. — Everywhere  the  air  contains  a 
quantity  of  moisture,  the  varying  amount  and  conditions  of 
which  produce  important  effects.  This  moisture  arises  from 
the  spontaneous  evaporation  continually  going  on  from  the 
surface  of  the  various  waters  of  the  globe.  It  is  called  va- 
pour, and  is  driven  off  from  the  water,  and  sustained  in  that 
state,  solely  by  the  influence  of  heat.  No  space  can  contain 
more  than  a  certain  amount  of  vapour  at  a  given  temperature. 
If  it  contain  all  that  it  can  hold,  it  is  said  to  be  8<sturated;  any 
reduction  of  temperature  will  then  cause  a  portion  to  be  con* 
densed,  or  deposited  in  rain,  snow,  hoar-frost,  or  dew.  If  a 
portion  of  air  be  not  saturated  with  moisture,  none  will  be 
depNOsited  till  it  is  lowered  in  temperature,  below  the  temperatme 
which  the  existing  vapour  woulu  saturate.  This  point  is  ciUled 
the  dew-point;  and  it  is  an  important  element  in  consideraticms 
relating  to  the  weather,  as  the  distance  between  the  actosl 
temperature  and  the  dew-point  determines  the  probability  of 
rain  falling  or  not.  If  the  two  temperatures  are  near,  a  small 
reduction  may  bring  the  atmosphere  below  the  dew-point;  if 
they  are  far  removed,  a  great  reduction  of  temperature  is  requi- 
site to  effect  this. 

Evaporation  takes  place  at  all  temperatures — even  from  ice 
and  snow — if  the  air  above  be  not  saturated.  The  vapour  then 
rises  into  the  atmosphere,  is  spread  abroad  by  winds,  and  dif- 
fused over  the  land.  When  sufficiently  cooled,  it  forms  thin 
vesicles,  or  a  fine  powder,  a  mass  of  which  forms  a  fog  or 
cloud.  Condensed  into  the  liquid  state,  it  forms  rain-drops  if 
the  condensation  take  place  in  the  atmosphere;  dew-dropg 
when  the  condensation  is  effected  by  contact  with  cold  sur- 
faces. When  the  frozen  moisture  forms  rounded  compact 
masses,  hail  is  produced.  When  vapour  condenses  at  once 
into  the  solid  state,  crystals  are  formed,  called  snow  when  the 
congelation  takes  place  in  the  air ;  hoar-frost  when  the  vapour 
is  frozen  by  contact  with  cold  solid  liodies,  as  the  ground, 
leaves,  etc.  Clouds  at  a  great  elevation  are  believed  to  consist 
of  minute  crystals. 

The  greatest  amount  of  evaporation  takes  place  in  the  torrid 
zone,  from  the  great  heat  prevalent  there ;  and  the  atmosphere 
there  contains  much  moisture,  held  in  the  state  of  invisible 
vapour  by  the  high  temperature.  The  quantity  diminishes 
towards  the  poles,  owing  to  the  cold ;  and  towards  the  interior 
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of  the  great  continents,  owing  to  distance  from  the  sea.  In 
colder  regions,  the  vapour  is  frequently  in  the  semi-condensed 
state  of  cloud  or  fog.  The  latter  occurs,  to  borrow  the  words 
of  Mrs  Somerville,  "  where  the  soil  is  moist  and  warm,  and  the 
air  damp  and  cold.  Thick  and  frequent  fogs  arise  in  England, 
where  the  coasts  are  washed  by  a  sea  of  elevated  temperature ; 
and  the  excess  of  the  heat  of  the  gulf-stream  above  the  cold 
moist  air  is  the  cause  of  the  perpetual  fogs  in  Newfoundland. 
When  two  masses  of  air  of  different  temperature  meet,  the 
colder,  by  abstracting  the  heat  which  holds  the  moisture 
in  solution,  causes  the  particles  to  coalesce  and  form  drops 
of  water,  which  fall  in  the  shape  of  rain  by  their  gravitation. " 
Since  heat  is  the  cause  of  evaporation,  rain  is  very  unequally 
distributed,  and  with  the  heat  decreases  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles.  From  the  island  of  Otaheite  in  the  Pacific,  to  Ulea- 
borg  in  Finland,  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  decreases  from 
150  inches  to  13.  It  is,  however,  more  abundant  in  the  New 
World  than  the  Old;  115  inches  fall  annually  in  tropical 
America,  while  in  the  Old  World  the  annual  fall  is  only  76 
inches :  so  also  in  the  temperate  zone  of  the  United  States  the 
annual  c^uantity  is  37  inches,  while  in  the  Old  Continent  it  is 
but  31|  mches. 

"  Between  the  tropics,"  says  Mrs  Somerville,  "  the  rains 
follow  the  sun:  when  he  is  north  of  the  equator,  the  rains 
prevul  in  the  northern  tropic ;  and  when  he  is  south  of  Uiat 
line,  in  the  southern ;  hence  one-half  of  the  year  is  extremely 
wet  and  the  other  half  extremely  dry ;  the  cliange  taking  place 
near  the  equinoxes.  Nevertheless  in  countries  situated  between 
the  5^  and  10th  parallels  of  latitude,  north  and  south,  there 
are  two  rainy  seasons  and  two  dry ;  one  occurs  when  the  sun 
passes  the  zenith  in  his  progress  to  the  nearest  tropic,  and  the 
other  at  his  return,  but  m  the  latter  the  rains  are  less  violent 
and  of  shorter  duration.  Although  the  quantity  of  water,  which 
falls  between  the  tropics  in  a  month  is  greater  than  that  of  a 
whole  year  in  Europe,  yet  the  number  of  rainy  days  increases 
with  the  latitude,  so  that  there  are  fewest  where  the  quantity 
is  greatest.  Neither  does  it  fall  continually  during  the  rainy 
season  between  the  tropics,  for  the  sky  is  generally  clear  at 
sunrise, — it  becomes  cloudy  at  ten  in  the  morning,  at  noon  the 
rain  begins  to  fall,  and,  after  pouring  for  four  or  five  hours, 
the  clouds  vanish  at  sunset,  and  not  a  drop  falls  in  the  night, 
so  that  a  day  of  uninterrupted  nun  is  very  rare.  At  sea,  wi&in 
the  region  of  the  trade-winds,  it  seldom  rains;  but  in  the 
narrow  zone  between  them  known  as  the  variables,  in  both  the 
great  oceans,  it  rains  almost  continually,  attended  by  violent 
thunder-storms.  Throughout  the  whole  region  where  the 
monsoons  prevail,  it  is  not  the  sun  directly,  but  the  winds,  that 
regulate  tne  periodical  rains.  In  these  countries  the  western 
coasts  are  watered  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  which 
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preTails  from  April  to  October;  and  the  eastern  ooasto  an 
watered  during  the  north-east  monsoon,  whidi  bUoirB  from 
October  to  Apnl." 

In  the  arid  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia-,  in  the  desert  of 
Qobiy  in  parts  of  Mexico  and  California,  and  Pern,  it  never 
rains.  At  the  equator  the  annual  fall  is  95  inches,  in  about  80 
days;  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  37^  inches  in  152  days; 
on  the  east  coast  of  England,  25}  inches  in  152  days;  at  St 
Petersburff,  17  inches  in  upwards  of  100  days. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  annual  fi!ll  of  rain  at  several 
latitudes : — 

Mean  between  the  Tropics Inches  95 

Mean  North  Temperate  Zone. 37 


Mean  South  Temperate  Zone 

Demerara Latitude  6"*  45'  N 

Bombay 18*26'.... 

Calcutta ...      22*»33'.... 

Now  York 40*42'... 

British  Islands,  on  the  plains 

London Latitude  51*  30'.... 

St  Petersburg 69*  66'.... 


26 
156 
80 
58 
36 
24^^ 
23 
17 


Geographical  Distribution  of  Plaitts. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  consists  of  three  great  natural 
divisions,  Cryptogamio,  Endogenous,  and  Exogenous  plants. 
These  are  arraneed  in  subdivisions,  endin|^  in  about  from  one 
to  two  hundred  Natural  Families,  consistmg  of  certain  genera 
of  plants  resembling  each  other  in  a  great  number  of  the  lead- 
ing points  in  structure,  character,  and  properties. 

The  Cetftogamio  or  Flowerlbss  plants  are  those  whose 
mode  of  producing  their  seeds  is  indistinct ;  as  lichens,  mosses, 
the  fungous  tribe,  seaweeds  (alg»),  ferns. 

The  Endogenous  or  Monogottledonous  tribe  are  those  which 
prow  by  the  addition  of  now  matter  within,  as  the  first  name 
indicates,  or  have  but  one  seedlobe,  as  implied  in  the  second. 
The  veins  of  their  leaves  are  in  parallel  rows ;  and  the  number 
8  prevails  in  the  divisions  of  the  flower.  Grasses,  the  grain- 
yielding  plants,  as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  rice,  Indian  com,  sugar- 
cane, lilies,  palms,  belong  to  this  division. 

Exogenous  or  Dicotyledonous  plants,  have  their  growth  by 
the  addition  of  new  matter  near  their  outer  surface,  and  have 
two  seedlobes.  The  veins  of  the  leaves  are  in  an  irregular 
network ;  and  the  number  5  usually  prevails  in  the  division  of 
the  parts  of  the  flower.  This  is  toe  most  numerous  class  of 
flowering  plants,  embracing  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  greater  num- 
ber of  the  nerbs  of  temperate  regions.  Oak,  fir,  beech,  poplar, 
chestnut,  laburnum,  rhododendbron,  heath,  the  great  fismilies 
of  rosaces,  umbellifersB,  papilionacen,  and  compositn  (thistle 
and  daisy  tribe)  are  examples. 
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Some  plants  are  evergreens,  that  is,  the  new  leaves  appear 
before  the  old  ones  have  withered  and  fallen  off;  others  are 
deciduovs^  that  is,  the  leaves  fall  off,  and  the  plant  is  leafless 
for  a  season ;  others  are  annual,  or  biennial,  that  is,  the  whole 
plant  entirely  perishes  in  one  or  in  two  seasons. 

In  tropical  regions,  the  dicotyledonous  tribe  is  to  the  mo- 
nocotyledonous  tribe  as  about  4  to  1 ;  in  the  temperate  zones, 
as  about  6  to  1 ;  in  the  frozen  regions,  as  about  2  to  1.  There, 
the  flowering  plants  are  found  in  but  small  proportion, — the 
cryptogamic  families  predominating.  In  the  temperate 
regions,  about  l-6th  of  the  flowering  plants  are  annual;  m  the 
torrid  zone,  less  than  l-20th ;  in  the  frigid  zone,  l-30th. 

According  to  Humboldt,  the  earth,  viewed  as  to  vegetation, 
may  be  divided  into  8  zones.  These  are  named  according  to 
the  plants  which  prevail  in  each  zone ;  spreading,  however, 
into  those  on  each  side  of  it. 

1.  The  equatorial  zone,  or  region  of  palms  and  bananas,  in 
which  also  the  principal  spice  plants  are  found,  exten^ng  to 
about  15°  on  each  side  of  the  equator. 

2.  The  tropical  zone,  from  15°  to  the  tropics,  the  region  of 
tree-ferns  and  figs. 

3.  The  subtropical  zone,  from  the  tropics  to  about  34°,  the 
region  of  myrtles  and  laurels. 

4.  The  warm  temperate  zone,  from  34°  to  45°,  the  region  of 
evergreen  trees. 

5.  The  cold  temperate  zone,  from  45°  to  68°,  where  European 
or  deciduous  trees  prevail. 

6.  The  sub-arctic  zone,  from  58°  to  the  arctic  circle,  the  region 
of  pines. 

7.  The  arctic  zone,  from  the  polar  circle  to  72°,  the  arctic 
zone  of  rhododendrons. 

8.  The  polar  zone,  beyond  72°,  the  region  of  alpine  plants. 
Changes  in  vegetation,  similar  to  what  are  found  in  passing 

from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  occur  in  ascending  from 
the  base  to  the  summits  of  mountains,  as  is  strikin^y  ex- 
hibited on  Etna,  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  Alps,  Pyrenees, 
Andes,  and  Himalaya  Mountains.  Each  plant  has  its  limit  in 
elevation,  as  in  latitude.  On  Teneriffe,  Humboldt  found  the 
vegetation  disposed  in  about  five  zones ;  the  region  of  vines, 
from  the  shores  to  an  elevation  of  about  640  yards ;  the  region 
of  laurels;  the  region  of  pines,  fi^m  1920  to  2770  yards ;  a 
zone  chaiacterized  by  a  species  of  broom;  the  region  of  the 
passes.  Above  these  are  a  few  ciyptogamic  plants.  The  date 
18  found  in  the  lower  region. 

Climate  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  varietieis  of  vegetation  at 
different  places.  Another  gcreat  cauBC  is  the  composition  of  the 
soil,  its  dryness,  moisture,  etc.* 

*  The  limits  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  the  northern  Umlti  of 
wood  and  wheat  are  shown  in  the  Physical  Chart,  firantin^  p.  480. 
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Oeooraphioal  DiBnuBunoH  of  Ahimals. 

Animals  are  arranged  in  two  grand  divisions,  Yektebrated 
Animals,  having  a  spine  or  backbone  and  internal  skeleton ; 
and  Invbrtebrated  Animals,  without  those  parts.  Man  and 
the  higher  orders  of  animals  belong  to  the  former  division. 
Insects,  shell-fish,  etc.,  belonc  to  the  latter.  The  Yertebrata 
are  in  four  classes, — Mammcdia,  which  suckle  their  youn^; 
Aves  (birds) ;  HepiUia  (reptiles),  and  Pisces  (fishes).  The 
Invertebrata  are  m  three  principal  sections, — ArticukUa  (or 
Jomted  animals),  such  as  worms,  insects,  shrimps,  lobsters; 
MoUusca  (soft-lx)died  animals^,  as  snails,  mussels,  and  other 
slioll-fish ;  and  Zoophyta  or  Iiadiata^  the  lowest  tribe,  such  as 
coral,  sponge,  star-nsh. 

Animal  life,  like  vegetation,  is  most  rich  and  luxuriant  in 
tropical  regions.  The  zoophytes,  as  coral  and  madrepore,  are 
abundant,  the  shell-fish  large  and  brilliantly  coloured,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Indian  seas.  The  insect  tribe  and  birds,  in 
number  and  beauty^,  and  richness  of  colouring,  are  nowhere  so 
striking — the  reptile  tribe  flourish — and  the  large  mammalia, 
— whctner  they  live  on  vegetables,  as  the  elephant  and  rhinoce- 
ros,—or  are  carnivorous,  as  the  tiger  and  lion, — are  developed  in 
the  highest  degree.  From  this  zone,  so  full  of  both  vegetable 
and  animal  luxuriance,  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable 
world  gradually  becomes  stunted  or  dwindles,  till  near  80" 
latitude,  whore  the  extreme  cold  will  scarcely  permit  the  ex- 
istence of  animal  life.  The  elephant  is  found  only  in  India, 
the  Chino-lndian  states,  and  Africa;  the  lion  in  Asia  and 
Africa ;  the  kangaroo  in  New  Holland ;  the  reindeer  near  the 
arctic  circle ;  the  monkey  tribe  little  beyond  the  torrid  zone. 
Those  useful  animals,  the  horse,  ox,  dog,  sheep,  goat,  and  hog, 
flourish  through  a  vast  range,  extending  from  near  the  arctic 
circle  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  American  continent. 

In  the  waters  also  there  are  vast  numbers  and  varieties  of 
animals  and  vegetables ;  different  kinds  being  found  in  different 
places  according  to  the  composition,  depth,  temperature,  etc., 
of  the  water  in  which  they  hve. 

Geooraphical  Distribution  of  Man. 

Mankind  ha^e  been  divided  into  five  great  races  or  varieties^ 
not  distinct  species,  all  agrceinff  in  those  grand  features  which 
naturalists  have  decided  on  as  determining  species.  They  are 
the  Indo-European  or  Cauoaslin,  the  Mongolian,  the  Ma- 
layan, the  Negro  or  Ethiopian,  and  the  American  Races. 
(See  the  sketch  on  the  Physical  Chart,  fronting  p.  430.^ 

In  the  Indo-European  or  Caucasian  race,  £e  face  is  oval, 
the  featoies  TQg;Q\AX^  V\i^\im\Qsti\^>^av^>«sL^m  waving  carls, 
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the  head  finely  shaped,  rounded,  having  the  upper  and  anterior 
portion  large.  This  race  inhabits  all  Europe  except  Lapland, 
Finland,  and  part  of  Hungary;  Africa,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  about  20"  N.  latitude ;  and  Asia,  west  of  a  line  from  the 
river  Obi  to  the  Ganges  (or  from  about  the  south  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  to  the  Brahmapootra).  It  includes  the  most  re- 
fined, civilized,  and  powerful  nations  of  ancient  and  modem 
times,  as  the  Assyrians,  Persians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Arabians,  Hindoos,  Afghans,  the  nations  of  modem  Europe, 
and  their  descendants  in  America.  The  Caucasian  races  set- 
tled in  Europe  are  in  three  great  sub-families, — the  Slavonians^ 
occupying  Russia,  Poland,  and  parts  of  Austria  and  Turkey ; 
the  Teutonic  or  Gothic  tribes^  occupying  the  greater  part  of 
the  British  Isles,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Prussia,  Holland,  and  parts  of  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Switzer- 
land;— and  the  Celtic  racCy  found  in  the  north-west  of  Scotland, 
west  of  Ireland,  Wales,  and,  mixed  with  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Romans  and  of  Grothic  tribes,  iu  Belgium,  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal. 

The  Mongolian  race  have  projecting  cheek-bones,  a  flat  face, 
a  broad  skull,  flattened  at  the  sides,  small  black  eyes  obliquely 
set,  a  yellowish  olive  skin,  straight  black  hair,  and  scanty  or 
no  beard.  The  Laplanders,  Finns,  and  Hungarians  in  Europe, 
and  all  the  Asiatics  north  and  east  of  a  line  from  about  the 
south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Brahmapootra,  are  of  tho 
Mongolian  race.  The  Hungarians,  however,  long  placed  in 
the  midst  of  Caucasian  races,  have  diverged  considerably  from 
the  Mongolian  character.  The  inhabitants  of  Greenland  and 
the  extreme  north  of  America  are  of  this  race. 

The  Malayan  race  occupies  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  In- 
dian Archipelago.  It  has  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Mongolians,  being  intermediate  between  that  race  and  the 
Negroes  or  Ethiopians. 

The  Negro  or  Ethiopian  race,  marked  by  black  and  woolly 
hair,  low  and  slanting  forehead,  projecting  jaw  and  flattened 
nose,  with  thick  lips,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  south 
of  the  Great  Desert,  part  of  Madagascar,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  and  many  of  the  Polynesian  Islands. 

Tlie  American  race  is  characterized  by  regular  features,  nose 
often  aquiline,  high  but  retreating  forehead,  and  reddish  copper- 
colour.  It  includes  the  native  tribes  of  America ;  excepting 
the  Esquimaux  in  the  extreme  north,  who  are  of  the  Mongolian 
race. 
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Geoloot  is  the  science  of  the  stractore  of  the  earth  and  the 
changes  which  go  on  at  its  surface. 

At  first  sight,  it  would  appear  that  the  materials  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  are  not  arranged  in  any  regular  order,  and 
that  they  are  subjected  to  but  few  changes.  But  Uiis  is  not 
the  case.  It  has  been  found  that  the  various  matters  at  the 
earth's  surface  arc  arranged  on  a  definite  plan,  and  that  they 
are  undergoing,  though  very  slowly,  changes  which  in  time 
will  greatly  alter  the  surface  of  every  country. 

We  do  not  know  much  of  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  it  is 
thought  that  a  depth  of  ten  miles  is  the  greatest  extent  oi 
whicn  we  have  any  real  knowledge.  This  is  but  an  insigni- 
ficant part,  being  no  more  than  1 -400th  of  the  distance  from 
the  surface  to  the  centre. 

When  the  parts  below  the  surface  are  examined,  as  in 
quarries,  railway  cuttings,  mines,  and  places  where  rocks  are 
exposed  to  the  weather,  it  is  found  that  the  various  rocks  or 
mineral  masses  are  arranged  in  layers  over  each  other,  called 
beds  or  strata.  These  layers  are  often  horizontal,  sometimes 
inclined ;  and  they  are  arranged  in  a  certain  regular  order  of 
succession,  which  order  prevails  in  the  strata  in  all  countries, 
though  some  of  the  series  are  occasionally  wanting. 

Wherever  rocks  are  exposed  to  the  air,  they  become  worn 
down  by  degrees  into  fragments,  crumbling  ultimately  into 
sand  or  earth ;  and  all  the  masses  of  earth,  sand,  and  eravel 
found,  are  believed  to  have  been  formed  from  hard  rocks  by 
the  action  of  air  and  water.  This  breaking  down  of  rocks  is 
called  disintegration. 

In  the  interior  of  many  rocks,  there  are  found  the  remains 
or  impressions  of  animals  or  plants,  which  had  lived  in  remote 
periods,  and  been  buried  among  the  matter  of  which  the 
rock  was  formed.     These  are  oaMed  fossil  or  oraanic  remains. 

Rocks  which  are  arranged  in  strata  are  called  Stratified 
Rocks  ;  but  there  are  some  rocks  found  in  irregular  masses. 
These  are  called  Unstratipied  Rocks. 

Considered  according  to  their  mode  of  origin,  rocks  are  of 
three  kinds : — 

1 .  Rocks  of  Ekoftion,  which  have  issued  from  the  interior 
of  the  earth  in  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  state  from  heat ;  called 
also  igneouSy  volcanic.^  pltUonic,  unstratified  rocks.  Examples, — 
granite,  trap. 

2.  Sedimentary  Rocks,  which  have  been  precipitated  and 
deposited  on  the  earth's  surface  from  a  fluid,  in  which  the 
most  minute  particles  were  dissolved  or  held  in  suspension. 
Examples, — sandstone,  chalk,  beds  of  clay  and  some  kinds  of 
limestone.    When  tYve  \)2i.T\»  cwtov^^wcv^  ^JaKccL  ^^  Iw^er,  they 
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are  called  conglomerates,  as  the  conglomerate  of  the  old  red 
sandstone. 

3.  TiUNSFORMBD  or  Metamorphio  Rooks,  in  which  the  in- 
ternal texture  and  mode  of  stratification  have  been  changed 
after  the  formation  of  the  rock.    Example, — crystalline  marUe. 
The  two  last  are  stratified  rocks. 

Rocks,  however  hard  and  apparently  durable,  are  broken 
down  by  the  action  of  air  and  moisture,  and  by  the  force  of 
wind,  rain,  frost,  and  running  water.  These  broken  frag- 
ments are  still  farther  disintegrated  by  rubbing  against  each 
other  in  streams.  The  larger  and  heavier  parts  remain  at  the 
bottom,  but  are  gradually  carried  downwards  by  the  force  of 
the  stream ;  while  the  finer  particles  remain  suspended  in  the 
water,  and  are  carried  out  into  the  lake  or  sea  into  which  the 
river  flows.  There  they  gradually  subside,  the  heavier  par- 
ticles first,  and  are  deposited  in  strata  or  beds,  at  the  bottom. 
The  matter  thus  deposited  contains  the  remains  or  impres- 
sions of  the  forms  of  many  plants  and  animals,  which  had  oeen 
carried  down  along  with  it.  In  this  manner,  the  solid  matter 
of  the  world  is  worn  down  to  small  particles,  and  deposited  in 
strata  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  or  of  large  lakes. 

From  the  changes  in  the  quantity  of  water  in  rivers  at 
different  seasons,  and  the  alternate  now  and  ebb  of  the  tide, 
the  deposits  vary  in  thickness,  and  sometimes  one  matter 
predominates,  sometimes  another. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  river  Ghmges  every  year 
transfers  from  the  land  to  the  sea  6368  milUons  of  tons  o< 
solid  matter ;  and  similar  actions  are  going  on  in  all  the  rivers 
of  the  world. 

These  strata  do  not  always  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water ;  they  are  sometimes  raised  by  volcanic  force,  and  become 
dr^  ground,  fit  for  the  growth  and  abode  of  land  plants  and 
animals.  Nor  do  they  always  remain  horizontal,  as  when 
first  deposited,  or  undisturbed.  Volcanic  (or  erupted)  matter 
breaks  through  them,  raises  them  into  inclined  positions — 
sometimes  almost  vertical — spreads  in  between  them — alters 
their  mineral  character,  and  forms  round  abrupt  masses  lying 
over  them. 

Volcanic  rocks  are  formed  mostly  from  melted  rock  or  lava 
which  has  issued  from  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  sometimes 
from  showers  of  ashes  which  have  issued  from  the  craters  of 
volcanoes,  and  spread  over  the  adjoining  country.  Volcanic 
heat  alters  the  sedimentary  rocks ;  gives  rise  to  gases  and  hot 
spiings  which  issue  in  many  places ;  causes  earthquakes ;  and 
is  behoved  to  produce  that  gradual  rising  of  the  land,  which  is 
going  on  even  at  the  present  day,  as  in  Sweden. 

Everywhere  the  earth  is  wanner  the  deeper  the  place  ex- 
amined— the  temperature  increasing  at  the  rate  of  aboxsl  \? 
Fahrenheit  for  every  64  feet  from  the  «ux&q«.    Yvsoi^Qc^A  A't^'"^ 
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the  enstence  of  volcanoes  at  so  many  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  of  hot  springs  at  others,  from  the  water  of  artesian 
wcHh  being  everywhere  warmer  the  greater  the  depUi  from 
which  it  comes,  and  from  other  considerations,  it  has  been 
thought  not  improbable,  that  at  a  great  depth  the  matter  of  the 
earth  is  so  hot  as  to  be  in  a  fluid  state,  like  molten  lava ;  and 
it  has  been  conjectured,  that  at  one  time  the  whole  earth 
was  one  intensely  hot  fluid  mass,  and  that  the  solid  land  has 
been  formed  by  the  more  rapid  cooling  of  the  parts  at  the 
surface. 

Rocks  are  also  formed  by  animals  such  as  the  coral,  myriads 
of  wliich  have  raised,  and  are  still  raising,  vast  reefs  m  the 
tropical  seas. 

Tlio  surface  of  the  earth  is  also  altered  by  the  action  of  the 
sea  on  the  rocks  or  land  at  its  shores.  It  graduidly  wears 
away  the  lower  parts,  and  undermines  them ;  when  they  fall 
nnd,  in  course  of  time,  are  broken  down  into  fragments  by  the 
beating  of  the  waves.  In  this  way  some  conglomerate  rocks 
are  formed. 

Changes  also  are  produced  by  the  action  of  encrosting 
waters,  which  deposit  mineral  matter  on  bodies  with  which 
they  come  in  contact ;  and  of  petrifying  springs,  which  pene- 
trate the  substance  of  plants  and  anmials,  remove  the  organic 
matter,  and  replace  it  with  mineral  matter,  still  retaining  the 
Fame  outward  form,  and  even  the  same  internal  stmctore.  The 
petrifying  matter  is  usually  carbonate  of  lime  or  siliceous 
earth. 

Changes  are  also  effected  in  the  arrangement  of  the  solid 
matter  of  the  earth  by  the  force  of  the  wind  on  drifting  sand, 
by  the  great  currents  of  the  ocean,  and  by  icebergs,  which 
transport  to  great  distances  huge  masses  of  rocks,  and  the 
bodies  of  animals  which  are  embedded  in  them. 

The  solid  matter  of  the  earth  consists  chiefly  of  silica,  called 
also  the  earth  of  sand  and  flints;  lime,  united  with  carbonic 
acid,  forming  carbonate  of  lime  (the  principal  ingredient  in 
marble,  chalk,  limestone,  and  the  shells  of  animals,  and  which 
enters  also  into  the  composition  of  other  rocks) ;  alumina,  or 
the  earth  of  clays;  magnesia;  and  oxide  of  iron.  Silica  forms 
nearly  one-half  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  known  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Considered  with  respect  to  their  order  of  superposition,  and 
commencing  with  those  which  are  undermost,  and  are  there- 
fore considered  the  oldest,  the  solid  masses  of  the  earth's  crust 
may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 

I.  Unstratified  Rocks. — ^Of  these,  Granitb  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive, and  often  the  lowest,  and  the  oldest.  It  is  supposed 
to  form  one  vast  bed  underlying  all  the  others,  ana  it  is 
found  in  some  of  the  highest  mountain-peaks.  Granite  and 
the  other  TUiftttatV^Qdi  Tock^^  «ji^  ^orj^^-nj^  serpentine,  trap. 
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haacdt^  etc.,  are  often  found  in  irregular  masses  and  veins, 
breaking  through  and  overlying  the  others,  changing  their 
position  and  mineral  character.  All  these  are  believed  to 
have  been  once  in  a  fused  state,  by  the  action  of  heat.  They 
contain  no  organic  remains. 

IL  Stratified  Rocks. — These  are  generally  divided  into 
ten  systems,  which  we  mention  in  order : — 

Laurentian  Si/stem. — ^This  is  the  oldest  system  of  stratified 
rocks  so  far  as  is  known  at  present.  The  rocks,  which  are 
hard  and  crystalline,  are  largely  developed  in  Canada,  to  the 
north  of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  they  are  also  met  with 
in  the  Hebrides,  and  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland. 
The  only  fossil  that  has  yet  been  detected  is  a  very  minute 
shell  called  Eozoon  Ganaaense. 

Cambrian  System. — This  system  is  largely  developed  in 
Wales;  hence  its  name.  The  rocks  include  sandstones, 
flagstones,  and  grits,  and  are  several  thousand  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  fossils  are  mostly  of  marine  character,  including 
shell-fish  and  zoophytes.  In  some  of  the  sandstones  may  be 
seen  the  ripple-marks  left  by  the  tide,  and  the  distinct  im- 
pression of  raindrops. 

Silurian  System. — The  rocks  belonging  to  this  system  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Cambrian  system,  but  fossils  are  more 
abundant.  They  include  all  the  lower  forms  of  marine  life- 
zoophytes,  radiata,  molluscs,  and  crustaceans.  In  this  system 
also  we  meet  with  traces  of  land  vegetation  of  a  low  type. 
The  rocks  are  rich  in  ores  of  mercury,  gold,  and  silver.  The 
system  is  met  with  in  Wales,  Cumberland,  Ireland,  and 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Scotland. 

Devonian  or  Old  Bed  Sandstone. — This  system  is  well 
developed  in  Devon,  as  well  as  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  and 
in  the  central  parts  of  Scotland.  The  rocks  consist  of  sand- 
stones, some  of  which  are  of  a  deep  red  colour.  The 
characteristic  fossils  are  fishes  of  various  forms,  but  all 
covered  with  hard  enamelled  plates  or  scales.  We  find  also 
distinct  traces  of  land  plants  such  as  reeds  and  ferns. 

Carboniferoiu  System. — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  whole  series,  as  it  contains  the  great  stores  of  coal  and 
iron,  upon  which  the  commercial  prosperity  of  this  country  so 
largely  depends.  A  characteristic  rock  belonging  to  the 
system  is  the  blue  mountain  limestone.  Rich  deposits  of  coal 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  but  not 
much  is  met  with  in  Ireland,  though  mountain  limestone  is 
there  very  abundant.  The  coal  is  carbonized  vegetation,  and 
in  the  coal-bearing  strata  are  found  traces  of  tree-ferns  and 
gigantic  pines. 

I^ermian  System. — The  principal  rocks  belonging  to  this 
system  are  sandstones  and  yellowish  magnosian  U.ixvQk<9»lcsiv^%. 
The  fossils  are  similar  to  those  of  tViQAa&t  «^^\ftTa.^\svx\.  ^x^^'a?^ 
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nearly  so  abundant    The  system  derives  its  name  froai  Perm, 
a  province  of  Russia,  where  the  characteristic  rocks  abound. 

Triassic  System. — The  word  triassic  means  triple,  and  the 
system  is  so  called  because  in  Germany  it  contains  three 
well-marked  divisions:  Keuper,  Muschelkalk,  and  Banter. 
In  this  system  we  find  the  earliest  trace  of  mammals.  In 
England  the  Triassic  system  extends  in  a  broad  belt  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tees-  to  the  junction  of  the  Avon  and 
Severn,  and  then  northward  so  as  to  include  the  county  of 
Cheshire. 

Oolitic  System. — The  word  oolitic  means  egg-stone,  and  the 
term  is  applied  to  this  system  because  of  the  character  of  some 
of  its  limestones.  The  distinctiye  fossils  are  huge  reptiles 
belonging  to  the  lizard  family,  such  as  the  ichthyosaurus  and 
pterodactyle.  The  system  stretches  right  across  England 
from  Yorkshire  to  Dorset. 

Cretaceotis  or  Ohcdk  System. — This  is  found  in  all  the  chalk 
districts  of  England.  When  examined  by  a  powerful  micro- 
scope, chalk  is  found  to  be  composed  of  myriads  of  minute 
shells,  such  as  still  form  a  kind  of  whitish  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  some  parts  of  the  Atlantic. 

Tertiary  System.  —  Formerly  the  various  systems  of 
stratified  rocks  were  grouped  in  three  divisions:  Primary, 
Secondary,  and  Tertiary.  The  first  two  have  been  subdivided 
into  the  systems  already  mentioned,  but  the  Tertiary  still 
retains  its  name.  The  Tertiary  deposits  consists  generally  of 
clays,  limestones,  marls,  sands,  and  grits ;  and  in  the  fossils 
we  find  species  of  every  existing  order  of  animals,  except  man. 
The  Tertiary  strata  are  met  with  in  Essex,  Middlesex,  Hamp- 
shire, and  other  counties,  and  generally  occupy  well-defined 
tracts  or  "  basins,"  such  as  the  *'  London  basin.'* 

The  close  of  the  Tertiary  period  seems  to  have  been 
accompanied  with  intense  cold.  'I'he  tops  of  the  chief  moun- 
tains in  Great  Britain  were  covered  with  glaciers,  traces  of 
which  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  Wales  and  Cumberland. 
After  a  time  the  whole  surface — not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but 
of  northern  Europe  as  well — seems  to  have  sunk  gradually, 
and  the  glaciers  were  changed  into  icebergs.  After  a  time — 
how  long  it  is  impossible  to  say — the  land  slowly  emerged 
from  the  sea ;  the  temperature  gradually  grew  milder ;  and 
the  distribution  of  land  and  water  took  its  present  form. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  following  Glossary  may  be  made  of  essential  use 
to  the  learner  of  Qeography,  by  teaching  him  the  meaning  of  the  names 
of  places,  and  so  finng  them  more  firmly  in  his  memory.  It  may  be 
used  in  various  ways.  Portions  of  it  may  be  given  out,  day  by  day,  to 
be  got  by  heart.  The  teacher  may  farther  require  the  pupil  to  find  in- 
stances of  the  occurrence  of  the  same  roots  in  other  names  than  those 
which  appear  in  the  Table.  Or  a  number  of  names  being  given  to  the 
pupil,  he  may  be  asked  to  point  out  and  explain  their  roots. 

It  will  be  readUy  understood  that  Ang.-Sax.  stands  for  Anglo-Saxon ; 
Arab,  for  Arabic;  Basq.  for  Basque;  Celt,  for  Celtic;  Chald.  for  Chaldee; 
(;hin.  for  Chinese ;  Dan.  for  Danish ;  Dut.  for  Dutch ;  Engl,  for  English; 
Esth.  for  Esthonian;  Fr.  for  French ;  Germ,  for  German ;Gr.  for  Greek; 
Hebr.  for  Hebrew ;  Hindost.  for  Hindostanee ;  Hung,  for  Hungarian ;  Ital. 
for  Italian;  Lat.  for  Latin;  Mai.  for  Malay;  Pers.  for  Persian;  Port,  for  Por- 
tuguese; Russ.  for  Russian;  Sanscr.  for  Sanscrit;  Sclav,  for  Sclavonic;  Span, 
for  Spanish ;  Swed.  for  Swedish ;  Tart,  for  Tartar ;  Teut  for  Teutonic ; 
Turk,  for  Turkish. 


Aa,  Aab,  Abb,  Aibb  Atb  (Celt.), 
water; — ^the  names  of  rivers  in  the 
British  Islands,  France,  Flanders, 
Switzerland,  Russia. 

Ab,  Ap  (Sanscr.),  water ;--B3  in  Pun- 
jab, Doab. 

Abad  (Sanscr.),  a  dwelling,  an  abode; 
— AUaho&ad,  Jelala&odl. 

Abbs  (Fr.X  Abbst,  Abbot  {EnglA 
an  a^fft  an  abbot ; — Abbeyulef  Ab- 
heyVAXf  Ahbotafat^. 

Abeb  (Celt.X  the  motdh  of  a  stream; 
— ^^&0rdeen,  -4&«rgavenny. 

AcQUA  (Ital.),  AouA  (Span.),  Aiousb, 
Aix  (Fr.),  water /—-^cguapendente, 
.i^arioo,  ^t^iM«-mortes,  Aix^  Aix- 
]a-Chapeile. 

A  DEL  {Tent.),noble;—Adel{OT»t  Adela- 
berg. 

Al,  El  (Arab.).  <Ae;— ^Zcantara,  Al- 
giers, £Zmina. 

Alcala  (Arab.),  a  castle  or  frontier 
town  ; — ^^ZoaZa-la-Real. 

Alt,  ALTKK(Germ.X  old;--AUkiTch, 
Altenhrack. 

Anti  (Gr.)  opposite  to;  —  Anti-lA- 
banon,  ^nh-Taurus. 

Ard,  Aird  (Celt),  a  height^  a  pro- 
montory;  —  ^rdhiamurchan,  Ard- 
fert,  Kmna<rd. 

Aroub,  Ebgub  (Fr.),  a  field,  a  terri- 
tory;— Camar^«,  "RonergtM. 

Au  (Germ.),  a  meadow  or  prairie; 
— ^uerbach,  Aarav. 

AucH,  ACH  (Celt.),  a  field; — Au^in- 
ieck,  Jttcftleuchries,  «4eAray. 

Auohtsb,  Uacbtsb  (Celt.),  %pper  &t 
high  ; — AuchtersLrder. 

AvoK  (Gelt.),  the  name  of  many 
rivers  in  the  British  Islands;— 
StrathapoM,  Glenamm,  Avonmot%. 


Bab  (Chald.  and  Arab.)i  a  eowt;— 

BabjloiLf  Bodelmandeb. 
Baoh,  Pack  (Germ.),  a  stream;— 

Schwarz&ac/»,  Anapaeh. 
Bad  (Germ.X  a  (atA;— JBoulen,  Carls- 

Bahia  (Span.),  a  bay  ;—JBahia^e- 
Todos-lo»-Santos. 

Bahb  (Arab.),  a  river ;—Bahr-el' 
Abiad,  j9aAr-el-Azrek. 

Bal,  Ball,  Bally  (Celt),  a  houset 
hanUetf  or  vilkMe;—BaaaoT9l,B<M- 
antrae,  BallyahaDnon. 

Bbal,  Bballeaoh,  Balloch  (CeltX 
a  pass,  an  outlet ;  —  J^Znambo, 
i^ea^Muiilnamban,  Bdtto€hmj\e. 

Beau  (Fr.),  fair,  beautiful,  good;— 
^Mupreau.  jBeauregard,  ^eauville. 

Beeb  (Hebr.),  a  toell.*— J^ersheba. 

Beit  (Arab.),  Beth  (Hebr.X  a  dwell- 
ing, temple,  or  place;— Bett-el-{tikih, 
Bethelf  BetheadA,  Bethlehem. 

Belle  (Fr.),  fair,  good,  beautiful;— 
lA-BeUe-AuUmce,  BeUdale. 

Ben  (Celt),  a  Mountotn; — ^JBennevis, 
£«nlomond. 

Bebo  (Germ.),  a  mountain;— YonAU 
berg,  Dormereberg. 

Black  (Engl.X  black,  dark;— Black- 
stone,  Blackadder,  the  Black  Sea. 

Blaib  (Celt.),aplainor  open;— Blair- 
athole,  i^Iatrgowrie. 

Blako  (Fr.),  Blanco  (Span.X  Bianco 
fPort.),  white;— Kont  Blane,  Cape 
jS2aneo,  Castello  Bianco. 

Bottle,  Battle  (Ang.-Sax.y  a  dwell- 
ing, an  abode; — Haxbottle,  liewbattle. 

Bbae  (Celt.),  a  hiU,  a  slope; — Brae- 
mar,  BraeritMh,  the  Braes  of  Anss^%. 

Bridoe  (ET&%\.Vv-^«.Tc9m&^«.;ETVi^««r 
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Bcvo  '9p«a.;,  Bcoso  OlaL)^ 

Btfjc^m,    BcKT    r  c^Bex.>. 
^Ona.>  Botta '  Dul;^  Bons  Tk^;^ 
B'>ft0O  ^taL;,  4 

Burftutmi,   JCarl&vrM^ 

bmry,  XarmAery,  A  ilfciirf ,  Cber- 

BcBV.  BocBs  ^EngLX  « 

— b^awKkhmrMy  Ashfowm. 
Br  rreat.  t, «  tfweOta^.  c  Aoalei; «  vS- 

Cacb,  CAJk^CelL),  a/ortt/kiftaaj— 
C^tntnurTon,  Cbriisle,  Gcrfanr, 

CAimv,  Caks  (Celt4  «  iMp  oj 

a   moitniaiM  ; — UatrMgorm, 

watb. 
Calt  CEdj^X  «  ""^  itlamd  hende  « 

2ar^  cm»;^CaXf  of  Man,  ai(/r  of 

Edaj. 
Cambvs  (CeltX  li^  bemdof*  ri»er;— 

CamlmAeaneiby  OambngaeOiaa. 
Caxpo  (ItaLand  SpanACBAXP  (Fr.^ 

a  Ae^  a  ptain  ;^^Jamp<h¥oruaOi, 

Yieamp,  Beaachampf  Ciamp^gae. 
Castlk  (EngL),  Cawtml,  Cabtkixo 

(Span,  and  ItaL),  Ca«tbo  (Span.X 

Camcx<,  Kabsel  (G«rm.),  KAffru 

(Gr.X  a  ax«<2«;— OufJereagfa,  Nev- 

£«#</«,      Owte^Bodrigo,     CasUUo- 

Blaneo,  (Toftro-Marino,  C^OMe^f o*- 

feUaun,  Kastri. 
CsAV,  Cajt,  Kiv  rC«lLX  a  poho^  a 

promontcrv,  a  headland; — Cam- 

tjre,  Candor,  Kwityre, 
CbAj  8ha,  Scha    (Chin.X  sand;— 

Kin-sha-KiAng,  Shamo. 
Chav,  Schax  or  8iiax  (Chin.),  a 

mountain  ; — Yehan,  KinjAan. 
Chatbac,  Chatxl  (Fr.),  a  eastU;— 

OhaUau  '  Thierry,    OhaUOxerzxilty 

VentehaUl. 
Cbkhkb,  Cbkbbt  (Turk,  and  Pen.), 

a  house,    a    t&um  ; — Allahchehet, 

OheeriatAn,  "Poniieherrp. 
CnWTBB,    CkSTEB,    CA0TSB    (Ang^ 

Sax.),  a  fortified  place  ;— Chester, 

MMuhester,  Qloxuester,  ItSJieaster. 

ClTTA,  CiVITA  (Ital.),  ClUDAD,  ClTl- 

DAD  (Span.),  a  dtjf  f'—Citta-HnoYA, 
CivHa-yecchUL     CiudadrRodiigo, 
Oividadrde-b^TrinidBd, 
CLirr  (EnglA  a  rock,  a  UU-side;— 
Batc/(^«,  aujUnu 


Dai.  (CdLX  « 
Dau;  Dal  rVnt.]L  « 

Daa^Di 

«dfana 
Dabla,   Dbbia.  C^tuLX 


Dd   (EdsLX  «    mne/— 


Dhv,  Dhdibh.  Dim;  Ddl  Dol  Dool 
DoT(Cett.XUKi^r  ^^  ^^  ^^ 


Avoa-lHi  (the  old  wie^w^j ; 

of  the  FortfaX  l^on  CD»«Ta^  ZJbM 

(Doo-Kwaa\  Domm. 
Ua,  Drr,  Dita  (SeascrA  m 

—Seratda,  Utidimn.   ' 
D/EBBL,  Jebbl  (ATah.X   «.  — 

IHeba^A-Moan,  Z^K^ef-el-l^ik 

(OibrattarX  Jefief-Komri. 
DOBV  (Qerm.), «  dmeHHmg,  m  vtZfaae; 

— Dnaaeklor/,  Altiior/,  Nendor/. 
Dbum  (C^elt-Xa  ridge^—Drmanuaker 

DrumeniL  ' 

Dvw,   Dun,  Dov  (CeltX  «  Ad^ft^ 

«   fortified  j»2a£ie;— Z>MiifiBrmIme, 

Dioigannon,  i>i0iUrk,  i>KM|)arton, 

ZHnaficiee,  &iovdtm,  Chateandka. 


East,   Est,  Es  (EngL^ 

£!a«<boame,  £»ez. 
EocLBS,  EoLES  (from  the  Let.  BooXia- 

siaX  a  ehureh;—EceUieehMa,  EoeU»- 

machan,  Eglwjfs^r,  TerregUg. 
EiSBH  ((}erm.X  iron;—SiaenheTg. 
Ebmak,  Ibmak  (Turk.!  a  river'— 

KizilmiMJiE,  Jeknirmak.  ' 

Es,  £i8(Gr.),a<;— ^tines(ooatracted 
from  Es  Athinai),  iStembool  (from 
£s  tin  polin).  ^ 

EsK,  Uiao,  U8K,  Ewss,  Oubb  (Celt.! 
ieater;—G\enesk,  Eshialo,  Imt^ 
eskf  Usii  Ewesdal^  Otue. 
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EsKi  (Tark .),  oUt—Eskicheher. 

Etania,  ITAIOA  (Basq.),  habitation; 
— liuaitaniaf  Aqaitania. 

Et,  At,  Ab,  a,  Ea,  Ob  (Teat.)f  an  ia- 
land; — Orkney,  Bardsey,  Colonsay, 
Cnmbrotf,  Staffiiy  Angles^o,  Faro«. 

Fbll,  Fbld  (Teut),  a  hiU,  a  rock; — 
Gross/eU,  Hart/eU,  Goat/sO,  I>OTre- 
feldj  Drachen/e2«. 

Febby  (Engl.)>  a  wisaage  across  a 
river,  lake,  or  firth; — ^ferrybridge, 
Queeii^«rry,  Porta/erry. 

Fbbtb  (Pr.),  a  littU  fort;—FerU- 
Fresnel,  La  FerU-syxT-^iron. 

FiBLD,  Feld  {Texkt.\  a  plain; — Lich- 
field,  Donners/e^d,  Feldk^xc\i. 

FiBTH,  Fbith,  Fiord  (TeatX  on  arm 
of  the  sea; — Pentland  Firthf  Sol- 
way  Firth,  Flekke/iord. 

Font,  Fontainb  (Fr.),  Foktb  (Ttal.)t 
FuBNTB  (SpanA  a  well,  a  spritiff,  a 
fountain  ;  —  Fontenoy,  ^tmtaine- 
bleao,  FosasLJio,  Fuentes-de-Ebro. 

FoEOB  rreut.)  a  waterfaU;—Aya- 
guTthforce. 

FoBD  (Engl.),  FuBT  (Germ.)»  a  pas- 
sage  across  a  river; — Oxford,  Long- 
ford,  Abbots/brd,  FranV^**'* 

FoBT  (Engl,  and  Fr.),  a  stronghold; 
— J^rwilliam,  Roch^orf. 

Frank  (Germ.),  free  ;— Frankfort, 

Fbee  (Engl.),  Frit  (Germ.),/r««/ — 
^Mpor^  Freetown,  Freyimrg, 

Gaxla  (Swed.),  old;—€famla-CBxle- 

by. 
Ganoa,  Gunoa  (Sanscr.X  a  river; — 

Ganges,  KiBhengunga. 
Gab,  Gui^  Ghdb  (Sanger.),  a  fortified 

place; — Kasch^ar,  Star^r,  Bittsen- 

gur,  FuttehyAur. 
Garth  fTeut.),  a  farm; — Appleyarfft. 
Gatb  (kngl.),  an  entrance; — Rams- 

gate,  ^<«house. 
Gau,  Gotia  (Germ.),  a  village,  a 

tovmship; — Thuryau,  Tbnryovta. 
Gattt,  Ghaut  (Sanscr.X  a  passage; 

— Ramyauf. 
Gebirob   (Germ.),  a  mountain;  — 

Rieseny«&try«. 
Grn  (Teut.X  a  ^2(1 ;  ~  Mimneyen, 

Groniy«n. 
Ghbbd  (Pers.),  a  toion;—I>a.n})gherd. 
Ghebby,  Ghiri  (Sanscr.),  a  moun- 
tain ;  —  KistnayA^rry,    Dhawalap 

yAiri. 
Glen  (Celt.),  a  valUy ;  —  G^foncoe, 

G^Zendalough,  Rathery2en. 
GoROD,  Gead  (Sclay.](  a  toum;  — 

Novyorod,    TXoyjgradf    QorodetZj 

OTaeRs\.&,  Belgrade. 
ORArxN  (Germ.),  a  chief,  a  noble;^ 

(Trq/^thaL 


Grand,  Grands  (Fr.  and  Span.), 
great; — Orand-lioioi,  BXo-Chande. 

Great  (Engl.) ;— Great  Yarmouth. 

Green  (Engl.X  GROEN(Germ.),yrMn; 
— Greenwich,  fl^oeningen. 

Gross  (Germ.),  great; — Grosshot. 

GUADA  (Arab.),  a  stream,  the  valley 
of  a  river; — G^ttodalquiyir. 

Haff  (Gtorm.),  ajport,  an  inlei  of  the 

sea:—^UTiBchehaff. 
Hai  (Chin.X  the  ««a;— KanAat. 
Hall  (Engl.),  a  house; — BasingAa22. 
Ham,  Hahm,  Hamn,  (Swed.),  a  port; 

— FriedrichsAam,  CarlsAamn. 
Ham,  Heim,  Hem  (Teat.),  a  home, 

a  village,  a  (ourn;— BirmingAam, 

ColdingAam,  DrontAetm. 
Haus,  H  auben,  Huns,  House  (Teat.X 

a  dwelling; — AlAau«,  MoUAatwen, 

AggerAutM,  AnchterAou«e. 
Hatbn,  Havn  (Teut.),  a  port,  or  har- 
bour ;  —  MewAaven,    KarlsAaven, 

ThorsAotm. 
Hbad  (Engl.),  a  promontory,  a  cape; 

—Uoljhead,  St  Abb's  Head. 
Hill  (Engl.),  a  height,  a  mountain; — 

BoxAtO,  TbomAtU. 
Hima  (8&aacT.),frost,vnnter;—Eima- 

laya. 
HissAR  (Turk.),  a  stronghold;— TL^n,- 

hissar. 
HiTHE  (Ang.-Saz.),  a  port,  a  har- 
bour;— QaeenAttA«. 
Ho  (Chin.),  a  river,  a  canal; — Hoang- 

ho,  TuAo. 
HocH,  HoHE,  Hot  (Tent.),  high;— 

iTbcAstadt,  i7bA«nstadt,  Hoy  Island. 
HoLL  (Germ.),  koUoWf  low; — BoU 

Zand. 
Holm  (Tent),  an  islet,  flat  land  on  the 

bank  of  a  river  or  firth; — Stock- 

holm,  Axholm,  GreenAo2m. 
HoLT^  Halt,  Hallow,   Hbilioen 

C£mX.),  sacred,  venerable;  —  Holy- 

nesA^Uoly  Isle,  Holy  Loch,  Eali' 

fax,  EinAoZZoto,  JJeZiyoland. 
Hope  (Tent),  a  creek,  a  toy;— St 

Margaret's  Bope,  Long  Hope. 
Hope  (Tent.),  a  little  vale;—DTyhope, 

St&aJiope. 
Horn  (Germ.),  a  mountain  peak; — 

JJomberg,  WetterAom. 
Hrad  (Sclav.),  a  town; — Hradek. 
Hurst  (Ang.-Saz.),  a  wood,  a  forest; 

— ^LyndAttr«l. 

Iab  (RnsB.),  a  ftanft;— /aroslaf,  Kras- 

notarsk. 
Ibnz  (Turk.),  neio;— /entcaleh. 
lu  (Turk.),  a  country;— B,ovarLUi. 
Inch,  Innis,  Ennis,  Vntb  (Celt),  an 

island; — Inchkelth,  /nnwbofin,  JS'fV* 

nMkillen,  Fnyvymoch. 
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iMO.  IvoK,  Ivosv  (TentX  a  JUIU,  a  i 

jNatn,   a    meatUm  ;  —  Oodalmiji^,  , 

Thnrinffe,  Tubtn^m. 
Invks,  Ivmkb  (Celt),  the  mnuth  0/  a 

stream; — Invennj,  /xiMrldp. 
IsLR  (Engl,  and  Ft.\  Ilha  (Port.), on  ! 

island;— IgU  of  Wight,  Fair  Ide,  I 

Belleu2e,  Ilha  Grande. 

Kaibrb  (Genn.\  Oaaar,  the  Em^^eror; 

— Kaiaer^lbaAi.  1 

Kamkn,  Kamisk  (Sclav.);  a  atont^  m 

ro€k;—Kamieutz,  Kaimenko. 
Kara  (Tart),  blaek ;~ JTorrtmania. 
Kblat,  Kalah   (ArabwX  a  fort; — 

Kelat. 
Kbitd,  Kavd  (San8or.\  a  kingdom,  a 

fortreag; — TtMchkendf  SamarJbxnd. 
Ksiri  (Turk.),  a  (otcn;— KadiAent. 
•  K I ANO  (Chin.),  a  river;— Kiea^f-jvi&n, 

Yang-tse-Autn^. 
KiL  (Celt.),  a  church;— 'KUaMnuKkf 

Kilkennj. 
Kin  (Celt.),  a  jwint,  a  headland;— 

Kintyre. 
Kin  (Chin.),  aold;—Kincli9,n. 
Kino  (Engl.),  Kobnio  (Genn.X  a 

monarch; — iTtn^ton,  Koenxaswit. 
KiOBiNO,  KioPiNO,  Kopino,  Copbv, 

Crippbn  (Teut),  a  market;— Hj- 

kiobing,  hiikioping,  hlakoping,  Oo- 

j96nhagen,  OhippenhBOi. 
KiBK,  Kjbghkn,  Kbrqus,  Church 

(Teut.),  a  church; — ^JBTtrAccndbright, 

A  t'rXfby- Lonsdale,  FalMrA;,   Dun- 

kirk,  aohenkirchen,  KirchenlBXiteT, 

ChTiBtchiirch. 
Kis  (Sclav.),  Iitae;—Ki8chener. 
Klbin  (Germ.),  little; — iT^emaspach. 
Knogk, CNOCKfCelt.), a  hill; — Knock- 

meledown,  Knock  of  Strathisla. 
RoPF  (Germ.),  a  head,  a  eummit; — 

Ochsenftop/. 
KouL,  Kal,  Kol  (Tart.),  a  lake;— 

TchebarAxmZ,  BaiW. 
Krabno  (Sclav.),  rtKUyj/atr; — Krae- 

noiarsk. 

Larb,  Loch,  Louoh,  Laach,  Laoo 
(TeutX  a  sheet  0/ water; — Lake  Su- 
perior, GairtoeA,  ZocAnagar,  Lough- 
Keagh,  Glenda2<7tt^A,  Laaehenee, 
La^o-Maggiore. 

Land  (Teut!),  a  country,  a  region  ;— 
England,  Nether2am2«,  VLilan, 

Lang,  Lanob,  Lanobn  (TentA  long; 
— Zianfeland,  Langholm,  Langen- 
berg. 

Lauter  (Germ.),  clear; — Lauter- 
bourg. 

LAW(Ang.-Sax.),a  JkiZZ;— North  Ber- 
wick Law,  Waxdlaw. 

Lbs,  Lib  (from  Ecolbs),  a  ahurck; 
'L«nnabago,  Limote. 


LsT,  liSMH  (Ang^rSmx.),  paatmrti/al- 

km-grwmd  ;—-Dadlef,  Cbudfev** 
Light,  LiGHTur(Gena.XeIaar,frr^^; 

—UehUKwnid. 
Lnr  (CeltX  c  pod^  a  lake, «  waterJmU; 

—BoaUn.  ZMlithgow,  LMton. 
Lnr  (Esth.),  a  Iowa;— Tabitu  or  Da- 

niMi(ReTel\. 
LiTTLB  (EngLX  mnaU;—LiUUUm. 
Llah  (CeltX  a  church;— LUmdBS. 

Ma  (Arab.X  water; — Bahr-belarMO. 
M  AHA  f  Saiuor.X  great; — ^ifoAonoddy. 
Mahl  (Hindost;^  «  plae»,  a/ortreee; 

— BaramoM. 
Mahdel,  MANDAiiA(Sanaer.)^  a  onm- 

try,  a  kingdom; — CoTommndeL 
Mark,  Mahch  (Tent.),  a  bowndary,  m 

frontier,  a  dwiaicm.  a  dietrict; — 

Denmark  iforftdor^  Ifordbnont 
Mabjot,  Mabkt  (Teut.),  a  market; 

—Market  Weighton,    Nemnorfat, 

JforJbbach. 
Mbdina  (Arab.),  a  town; — Medu»- 

oeU. 
Mbn  (Chin.),  a  paseage  ; — ^Hotmum. 
Middlb  (Eng.X  in  the  midet.  betwea; 

—Middleana,  Middleton^  iOddUin. 
Mill  (Eng.),  Muhl  (Germ.),  a  mm; 

—MULfoT^  Newmitt,  AfnAOiaasen. 
M1N8TBR,      Monabtbb.      Mukstkb 

(Teut)»  MouTiKB  (Fr.WMOiMMterf, 

a  monastic  church; — -WestmMuter, 

MonaaterboicBf  Munster,   FannoM- 

tiera. 
Mont  (Fr.\  Mohtb  (Ital-X  Mount, 

Month  (Eng.),  Monadh,  Mtktdo 

gJelt),  a  hiU,  a  mountain: — Mont 
lane,  Beaunuml,  Ifdmteneg^ro, 
MarchmoiU,  ifontftkeen,  Monadh- 
liadh,  Mynydd'M.AWT, 

Moor,  Morb,  Muib  (Eng.)L  a  waetef 
a  wild,  heathy  ground  ; — Dartmoor, 
"Exmore,  Lammermuir,  Gladsmutr. 

MoR  (Celt  and  Solav.X  the  eea; — Ar- 
morica,  Jforea. 

Mob,  Mohr,  Mobb,  Mawb  (Celt)^ 
grea%  large; — Strathmora,  Jforven, 
Arranmore,  Penmaentnawr. 

Mouth  (Eng.X  Mondb,  Mukds 
(Germ.),  the  efflux  of  a  stream; — 
PortsmotttA,  Vhrmoutfi,  Bpejmouth, 
Dendermomfe,  Tangermund*. 

Mull  (Teut),  a  headland;— MmU  of 
Galloway. 

Naoar,  Naour,  NuaouB  (Sanacr.), 
a  town  ;  —  lilsuagar,  Srinagur, 
Ahmvdnuggiir. 

Naoy  (Sclav.J^cat;— iTa/zy-Kikinda. 

Nan  (Celt.),  a  brook ;— Nantes. 

Nan  (Chin.),  tomthem; — Ahnking. 

New,  Nku,  Nieuw,  Nt  (Teuti  Noo- 

^    "VYX^s^^QVELLie,  NBUv(Fr  X  Nuovo, 


CHIEF  ROOTS  OF  OEOOSAPUICAL  NAMES. 


NooT*(lt«L),Nin[»o(Spiui.),NOT- 
oi,  Noiiii,  NOTi  (ScIsT.).  Nio, 
NBA  (Gri  MW,  moiwn,— J?«o- 
euOs,  Waburg,  Atowfcerk,  ^fff. 
iKud,  WfliHila  France,  GhateKii- 
jteuf.C^atitBioixi.Cit.a'atBtafiiJitel- 


ugOTOA-Ko 

»  ITeDt),  > 
n.DnngflnMi 


R  (Tent.),  l™wf- 


3B  (Tun.),  ■  tafa,-— KokOMT. 


Oa  (TtttL),  on  Ulfl»i(,— Fsrw. 
Old,  Oldeh,  Ald,  Oodi  (Tent),  dI4 

oqcttfHf ;  —  0£(fliam,  JWjonHjgh, 

Ojdnboi^  Okdeiurtle. 
0»T,  0bte«,  Omt  (Teat.),  niKcni,— 

Oilao^  Otitrbotia,  Oiurricfa  (Ans- 

Odu  (Chln.X  d   rinr,-— SagliBUen 

Otbb,  Oatt,  Odiii  (Tmt ),  ■»«■;— 
^FenUtDe,  Oherhof^  OdxrbBtg^ 


a  (CeltCa m^JtaUand, auga 

rtiTn,  itaUial,  AmmdIdu. 
Pehj,  Ptnw  {Suuer.),  >w,— flii«- 

chehr,  Autfnb. 
PLUUB^r.),a  Au^,  d^porjt,- — J 

^r.l,  POB«,   POOK,   POUB,  PO. 

tovn^^^etiutopo^  Hiwipoli,  Pi 
f»^«,  AdriutqpH.  Nop^.  Gieq 
Singufwri,  Sb>t)]ehiDp»r,  I 
jHti^Air,  NawpfvroA,  Canjupxi  - 
Pool,  Pole.  Poll,  Foit,  (Gne.),  iKEI 

jwlt,  KiTkmtw:,  AbulH,  Avf 
Pout,  Pomti  (Pr.uid  lul.),  Pc 
(Bp.j^a  Mi^;— AnMt-Mni: 

POBT  (Eng.^  Poino  (lul.  mi  1 

— Arrgmoutb,    DeTanjwTl,   . 

IVjcrLO  (Or.),  (il««,— ftmto-Swno. 
FoDLO  (MbI.X  an  Utand;—Foula  Peo- 


QDKtn  (Engl.) ;— OwAuf en7,tfiMtiu- 
luid,  ^uasnbitha. 


111.  (Si»n.>  TBffol,— MonlrtoP. 

:>:«  (ScUv.),  a  >lr«in ;— TohDrniiJik- 

o  (SpiD .),  a  Wmt,'— XiD-de-U-PUU. 
RocBB  (F[.),Eaci  (EngL),  a  twt,  a 
(Innvwu  ;  —  fiii«e11«^    EaMBg- 

Boat,  Huas  (OeIt.i  < 


.  \tna.),itael:—Bch<iaTieff 

SB.,'li«,  Zbi,  Boi  (Teut.),  a  .fmt  of 
—'-  -  la*ft  o  m.—SaSeli,  Sa- 
il.), a  cii^,-— Tcukiw- 

ilsT.),  IiiRd,-— N<mdi-A<if 

—  , >Zenibl«). 

Sehq  (Dui.),  1  vKadoK; — Thor^flif . 
''»Bii,Hiaii(TMt.),opa(a«;— Bit- 

tcbinmi- 

BI  (Ang.-Su.),  Auvni,'— EsHZ. 
Hiit,  Shiils  (Ani!.-SaiA  a  Iniqw- 

rortr  Auf,   a   nfniner  AofOnff,-  — 

OilnuUd,  OiUiAiib. 
Si  (Chin.),  inalwn;— ft-hal,  Chorf, 
BTDT(Anb.),<>li>Rl,.-5id(^Iuh. 
Biuu  (Spu.X  a  KiB,  a  nv^d  rMr< 

»/■  "»iiiUa*« ,-— SiijTn-N«Tad«. 
Bs  (Rii«.X  a  ami™(i™  ^™  Bioi 

and  Sliu,  a>  lanirinalim  t^  \Mck 

into  an  a^activBj  ao  at  to  danoU  a 
Skibby  (Tout.),  a  TUf,a  ™t,  a  rkI^ 
auiri,  Sliaeh,  SLi(C8lt.),  a  »«,— 
Slot,  Bohlot  (DouiM,  a.  JcmVtim  .— 
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SNO>v(Eng.),  8NKB(Daii.  andSwed.), 
snow ; — SnowiXoMy  iShechattan. 

Soo,  So  (Tart.), «  rtuer;— Kanwu. 

South,  Sud,  Sokdbb,  Suther,  Su, 
ZuTDBR  (Teut.),  »outhem; — South- 
wark,  Sudbxkry.  Sodor  (SoedereysX 
Sutherland,  Suuolk,  Zuyderzee. 

Sprino  (EnglA  a  weU  ;—Spring&eld. 

Stad,  Stadt  (Germ.),  a  town; — Fre- 
dericstad,  CarUtatu. 

Stan.  Sav,  Jan,  Tan,  Tana,  Tania 
(Sanscr.),  a  land,  a  country; — Af- 
ghan U<an,  KborasMti,  Azerbi/an, 
Bootan,  Rajpootana,  MaurKania. 

Stabo,  Btaby  (Sclav.),  dd; — Staro- 
bielslc,  Starygnd. 

Stavro  (Gr.),  a  cross; — Stavropol. 

Stein,  Stebn,  Sten,  Stonb,  Stan, 
(Teut.),  a  stone,  a  rock; — Ehren- 
breit«t«in,  Steinhaxih,  £'f«cnkerqae, 
StenjdHf  Stoneha.yen,  Stoneheugef 
Htdystone,  Stanton. 

Steb  (Teat.),  a  seat,  a  dtoMing; — 
ScraoAter,  \}\bster. 

Atow  (Ang.-Sax.),  a  place,  a  dwelling; 
— Chepstow,  Stow. 

Strath  (Celt),  a  vaUey ;— Strath- 
more,  StratfiesLTn. 

Strom  (Teut.),  a  stream,  a  current;— 
Utilstrom,  Stroma,  Stromue^a. 

Ta  (Chin.),  great  ;—TacYMQ.. 

Tao  (Tart),  a  mountain;— TAoustag. 

Tabch  (Turk.),  a  stone;— Taschkin- 

prun. 
TcHAi  (Turk,  and  Pers.),  a  river;— 

Mourad-rcAai,  Talkh-TbAai. 
TcHANO,  TcHOUNO   (Chin.X  middle, 

&tntral;  —  Tchang-k.one,   Tchoung- 

cban. 
TcHKRNT  (Sclav.),  hUuk  ;—TcheTni- 

kov. 
TcHiNO  (Chin.X  a  town,  a  wdU; — Sin- 

Uihing. 
Tel  (Arab.),  a  A»7J/— IVZ-el-ioudyeh. 
Tbrre  (Fr.),  Tiebra  (Span.),  land;— 

Flni8ferr«,  r»«rra-del-Fuego. 
Thal  (Germ.),  a  voMey; — SchoentAoZ. 
Thorpe  (Teut.),  a  dwelling,  a  hamlet, 

a  village;— Althorpe,  Sihthorpe. 
Thwaitb  (Teut.),  an  isolated  pieee 

of  land;—Ctossthioaite. 
Tobeb  (Celt.),  a  weU  ;—TobermoT7, 

Balliatober. 
TONO  (Chin.X  eastern;— Tong-T^orxg. 
Tor,  Torrb  (Ital.  and  Span.),  Toub 

(Fr.),  Tower   (Eng.),  a  tower,  a 

castle  ;  —  Tdwauemada,    Torre-del- 

Greco,  Torres  Vedras,  Tour-du-Pin, 

TVnoer-Hamlets. 


Town,  Ton  (TeutX  o  dweUing,a  totm; 

—Wigtown,  Waahington. 
Tbbcht,  Tbicht,  Drbcht  (Dut.),  a 

ferry,  a  ford,  a  passage; — \Jtrecht^ 

MaeB<rtcA(,  DordrecAt 
TuLLA,  TuLLV,  Tilly,  Towib,  Tob, 

Tom  (CeltX  a  hiU,  a  height;— TuU 

lomore,    TWZybardine,    TiUybodj, 

TowM-BarcIay,  Tor-Alvie,  Tomxa- 

toul. 

Ui,  Uj  (Hung.),  new,  modem; — I7i- 
hely,  C^Varos. 

Untbr,  Under  (TentA  lower; — Un- 
terwalden,  Undere\m. 

Uppeb  (Teut.),  higher; — Upper  Ban- 
chory, C^>;MTnavik. 

Val,  Vau  (Ital.,  Span.,  and  Fr.X  a 

valley;— Vol   d'Amo,    Foaadolid, 

FoZparalso.  Fafromey,  Fotccluse. 
Vab   (Hung.),   a  fortified  place; — 

Temesvar. 
Yblibi  (Ross.),  great;— Veliki-Jior- 

gorod. 
Verknei  (Rubs.),   higher,  upper; — 

Frr&ntft-Kamtchatsk. 
Vic,  Wic,  Wt  (Teut  and  Lat.),  a 

village  ;—YieBvic,  Vic  de  Bigorre, 

Alnune&,  Longioj^. 
Yille  (Fr.),  Villa  (Ital.  and  Span.% 

a  town; — HauteviU«,  Ftttofranca. 

Wald,  Weald  (Teut),  a  foreat; — 
SchwarztoaM,  the  Weald  of  Sussex. 

Wall  (Engl.),  a  rampart,  a  dyke;— 
TFoZnngford,  WaUXawru 

Weem,  Wem,  Uamh  (Celt.X  a  cave; 
— PittentMem,  Wemyaa,  &amhysLr. 

Wbileb  (Germ.X  a  village; — Baden- 
weHer. 

Weissb  (Germ.X  white; — Weiatei^ 
burg. 

Well  (Engl.),  a  wring; — HolyweO. 

West,  Westeb  (Teut),  weatem; — 
TFe^tminster,  TF«*t«rhofen. 

White,  WHiTfEngl.),  whUe;—  Whii^ 
haven,  Whutom,  Whithj. 

Wick,  Wich,  Vic,  Wt  (Tent),  a 
village,  a  town; — BrunsfoicA;,  War- 
wiek,  NonoicA,  Viesvte,  Meuioy. 

WiBSB  (Germ.Xa  meadow,  a  pasture; 
— Elhwiese. 

WOBTH,  Wbbth,  Wabbt,  Wobbd 
(Teut),  a  dwMing,  a  hamlet^  a  vil- 
lage, a  town; — Tsmworth,  Rudolfi»' 
werth,  StevensuKMrl. 

YuBN  (Chin.),  a  country,  a  territory; 
— Kiang-Ftt«n. 

ZuYDBB  (Dut.)^  southern;— Zuyder- 
zee. 
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HFTH  RAVDABD  SSADnrCh-BOOK;  widi  Dictation  Exercises. 
800  pagesii  strongly  bound.    Is.  8d. 

nXTH  BTAVDABD  SSADDie-BOOK ;  with  Biographical  Notes 
and  OatUnea  for  Exerdaes  in  Compoajtlon.  894  pagesi  strongly  bound- 
Ss.  6d. 

ARITHMETIC  Adapted  to  the  NEW  CODE, 

By  ALaxAVDsm  TnorrsB,  Teadier  of  Mathematics,  etc.,  Edinburgh : 
Author  of  "^  Arithmetie  Car  Adraneed  Classes,"  etc. 

Past  I.  The  Simple  Roles.    ....    86  pages.    Id.—Antmen,  8d. 
«    II.  The  Compound  Roles.  ...    86  pages.    9i.—AnswerM,  8d. 
„  III.  Practice  to  Decimals.    ...    48  pages.    8d.— ^luiMrs,  3d. 
Or  ttnmgl§  Ummi  is  ons  Fsfaaig,  price  8d. 


SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES, 

By  WnxiAH  Lawsov,  FILO.S^  St  Ma^'s  College,  Chelsea;  Author  of 
**Geo8^hy  of  the  British  Empire,^  ete. 

Each  with  a  Colouni  Maf  hf  BarAotowttm. 

0EO6RAPHIGAL  PSDCER,  embracing  Definitions  of  Geographical 
Terms,  and  an  Outline  of  the  Chief  Divisions  of  the  World.  86  pagea.  Sd 
EHGLAHD  and  WALES;  with  a  Chapter  on  Bailways.  36  pp.  2d. 
SCOTLAKD  and  IBELAHD;  with  Notes  on  Eailways.  36  pp.  2d. 
THE  BBITI8H  COLOHIES.  36  pp.  2d. 
EUROPE.  48  pp.  3d. 
ASIA,  AEBICA,  and  AMERICA.    72  pages.    4d. 

Tk«  above  book$t  forming  Lawton's  Class  Book  of  Oeoffraphifi  ma^  he  had  ftoimd 

together,  price  Is.  M. 

lAWSOH'S      EIEKEKTS     OF      PHTSICAL      eEOOBAPHT. 
With  Examlnatloii¥«p«i%.  W  v>«m.   Qd.  in  ttiir  wrapper,  or  8d.  eloth. 


English  Reading^  Qrmnmar^  etc. 


Lennie's  Principles  of  EngliBh  Orammar.    Comprising 

the  Sabstance  of  all  the  most  approved  English  Grammars,  briefly 
defined,  and  neatly  arranged;  with  Copious  Exercises  in  Parsing 
and  Syntax.  New  Edition;  vrith  the  author's  latest  improvements, 
and  an  Appendix  in  which  Analysis  of  Sentences  is  fully  treated. 
ls.6d. 

The  Author's  Key ;  containing,  besides  the  corrected  Exer- 
cises in  Parsing  and  Syntax,  many  useful  Critical  Bemarks,  Hints, 
and  Observations,  and  explicit  and  detailed  instructions  as  to  the 
best  method  of  teaching  Grammar.  New  Edition^  embracing  a  Key 
to  Analysis  of  Sentences.    3s.  6d. 

Analysis  of  Sentences;  Being  the  Appendix  to  Lennie's 
Grammar  adapted  for  General  Use.    Price  So.    Key,  6d. 

The  Principles  of  English  Orammar;  with  a  Series  of 

Progressive  Exercises,  and  a  Supplementary  Treatise  on  Analysis 
of  Sentences.  By  Dr  James  Douqlas,  lately  Teacher  of  English, 
Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh.    Is.  6d. 

Donglas's   Initiatory   Orammar,   for   Jttniob  Classes. 

Printed  in  larger  type,  and  containing  a  Supplementary  T^reatise 
on  Analysis  of  Sentences.    6d. 

Donglas's  Progressive  English  Header,    a  Kew  Series 

of  English  Beading-Books.  Th$  earlier  Books  are  iUtutrated  with 
numerous  Engravinga, 

FibstBook.      2d.  I  ThibdBook.      Is.        I  FiithBook.    28. 
Skgond  Book.  4d.  |  Foxtsth  Book.  Is.  6d.  |  Sixth  Book.    28. 6d. 

Donglas's  Selections  for  Recitation,  with  introductory 

and  Explanatory  Notes ;  for  Schools.    Is.  6d. 

Donglas's  Spelling  and  Dictation  Exercises.   144  pages, 

price  Is. 

AthencBum.—^*  A  good  practical  book^  firom  which  correct  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation may  be  acquired.'* 

Donglas's  English  Etymology:  A  Text-book  of  Deriya- 

tires,  with  numerous  Exercises.    168  pages,  price  28. 
ScotttMn, — "  An  espedallj  excellent  book  of  deriyatiyes.*' 


6         EngKsk  Beading  j  Chrammarj  etc. 

Outlines    of   Kngliih    Gmiimar   and   Analysis,    for 

EUDfBSTAKT    SCBOOU^    whh    EzKEdSES.       By    WAI.TKB     ScOTT 

DALaLXBH,  M .A.  EdiB.,  ktelj  one  of  the  Masters  in  the  Londoii 
IstenatkMttl  College^  Piiee  6d.  in  stiff  wrapper,  or  8d.  doth. 
Ket,  la. 

Dalgleish's  ProgressiYe  English  Orammar,  with  Exeb- 

CUES.    2s.    Kit,  2k  6d. 


Dr  JoasPB  Boawoara,  Fn/uaer  tf  AmgUm  flkawi  «  tk»  Uawertitg  of 
Oajard;  Jwrtw  ^tiU  Amfta-Smaum  DiOkmHr^f,  tU^  etc 

'^Qaita  a  pnetieal  wotk,  md  eontaina  a  Tast  qnantitj  of  important 
InforaAdon,  well  amnged,  md  brooght  np  to  the  j^eaent  improTed  state 
9(  phflolog7.  I  bare  narer  aeea  «>  modi  aoattar  brooght  together  in  so 
^ort  a  ^paee.** 

Balgleish's  Grammatieal   Analysis,  with  Pbogbessiys 

F.iKBCisra.    M.    Kkt,  2k 

Dalgldsh's    Outlines    of   TSnglisTi    Composition,    for 

Elemebtabt  Schools,  with  Ezebcbbs.    6d.    Ksr,  4d. 

Dalgleish's     Introdnctory     Text-Book     of    English 

COMPOSITION,  based  on  Gkammatical  Stvihebis  ;  oontainixig 
Scmtences,  Paragraphs,  and  Short  Essays.    Is. 

Dalgleish's  Advanced  Text-Book   of  English   Com- 

POSITION,  treating  of  Style,  Proae  Themes,  and  Yersificatioi]. 
2s.    Both  Books  bound  together,  2b.  6d.    Ket,  2k  6d. 

English  Granunar,  founded  on  the  Philosopher  of  Language 
and  the  Practice  of  the  best  Authors.  With  Copioiis  Exercises, 
ConstractiTe  and  AnalyticaL  By  G.  W.  Cohkoh,  LL.D. 
2s.  6d. 

Spectator.—^  It  exhibits  great  ability,  cmnbining  practical  skill  with  philo- 
aophical  Tiewa.** 

Connon's  First  Spelling-Book.   6d. 

Shakespeare's  King  Eichard  IL    With  Historical  and 

Critical  Introductions ;  Granunatica],  Philologicd,  and  other  Notes, 
etc  Adapted  for  Training  Colleges.  By  I^t.  H.  G.  Roboooh, 
M.A.,  Prebendary  of  York,  late  Principal  of  the  Diocesan  Training 
College,  York.    Is. 

Wordsworth's  Excursion.   The  Wanderer.    With  Notes 

to  aid  in  Analysis  and  Paraphrasing.  By  Key.  H.  G.  Bobiksox. 
od. 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare,    in  Four  Paris,  price 

3d.  each ;  or  boond  together,  price  la. 


English  Readiny^  Grammar^  etc. 


A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,   containing 

the  Pronunciation,  Etymology,  and  Explanation  of  all  Words 
authorized  by  Eminent  Writers.  To  which  are  added,  a  Vocabulary 
of  the  Roots  of  English  Words,  and  an  accented  list  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Scripture  Proper  Names.  By  Alexandeb  Reio,  LL.D.,  late 
Head  Master  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution.    Beduced  to  2s.  6d. 

Dr  Eeid's  Eudiments  of  English  Grammar.     Greatly 

Improved,  This  book  is  concise,  simple,  and  of  easy  application. 
Copious  Exercises  have  been  introduced  throughout ;  together  with 
a  new  Chapter  on  the  Analysis  of  Sentences.    6d. 

Dr  Eeid's  Eudiments  of  English  Composition.    With 

Copious  Exercises.    BemoddUd.    2s.    Key,  2s.  6d. 

The  work  now  includes  Systematic  Exercises  In  Sentence-making.  A 
distinct  division  has  been  deroted  to  the  Structure  of  Paragraphs.  The 
sections  on  Descriptive  and  Narrative  Essays  have  been  entirely  rewritten. 

History  of  English  Literature ;  with  an  Outline  of  the 

Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Engush  Language.  Illustrated  by 
Extracts.  For  Schools  and  Private  Students.  By  Professor 
Spalding.    Revised  and  contmued.    3s.  6d. 

The  whole  work  has  undergone  thorough  and  careftd  revision.  The  chapters 
on  the  Language,  and  those  on  our  Early  Literature,  have  been  brought  into 
harmony  with  tiie  results  of  recent  philological  and  historical  investigations ; 
while  the  record  of  events  has  been  brought  down  to  the  present  time.  A  few 
explanatory  notes  have  been  added  in  an  Appendix,  with  the  view  of  removing 
the  difficulties  which  recondite  allusions  and  illustrations  are  apt  to  cast  in 
the  path  of  the  young  student. 

Studies  in  Composition:    A  Text-Book  for  Advanced 

Classes.  By  David  Pryde,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Edinburgh 
Merchant  Gompany^s  Educational  Institution  for  Young  Ladies.    28. 

English  Composition  for  the  Use  of  Schools.     By 

Robert  Akhstrong,  LL.D.,  Madras  College,  St  Andrews;  and 
Thomas  AlBmstrong,  Heriot  Foundation  School,  Edinburgh.  Part 
I.,  is.  6d.    Part  II.,  2s.    Both  Parts  bound  together,  3s.   ^et,  2sr 

Armstrong's  English  Etymology.    2s. 
Armstrong's  Etymology  for  Junior  Classes.    4d. 
Selections  from  Paradise  Lost ;   with  Notes  adapted  for 

Elementary  Schools,  bv  Kev.  Robert  Demaub,  M.A.,  late  of  the 
West  End  Academy,  Aberdeen.    Is.  6d. 

Demaus's  Analysis  of  Sentences.    3d. 


Ewing's  Principles  of  Elocution,  improved  by  P.  B. 

Calvebt,  A.M.    3s.  6d. 


8  English  Beading^  Grammar j  etc 

Olfts^w  In&nt  Sdiodl  Kagaxine.     Compfled  bj  D. 

Gadohib,  Master  of  the  Initiatory  Doiartinent  in  the  Glasgow 


Monnal  SeminarT.  WiA  nmmmma  WoodaOs.  Ut  Series,  43d 
Thoixsan<l,  priee  m.    Sd  Series,  13th  Thoosand,  price  3s. 

TImss  ▼oliniM'*  ftamish  a  great  ▼ailetj  of  Tatnabto  material  tar  inteUeetiuJ 
and  moral  taachlng,  eomprisiiig  Aneedotea  and  Storiea,  Hymns  and  Simple 
Teraes  let  to  Motle;  Lessons  on  Matoial  History,  Botany,  and  on  Familiar 
OldoeU;  Sacred  Oaofra|>hy,  Bflda  Lessons  and  Seriptnre  Beferenees. 

Household  Economy.      A  Manual  intended  for  Female 

Training  Colleges,  and  the  Senior  Class  of  Girls'  Schools.  Bj 
Maboaret  Maria  Gordon  (Miss  Brewster),  Author  of  **  Work, 
or  Plenty  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,"  etc    2b. 


Bhetorical  Keadings  for  Schools.    By  Wiu  M'Dowall, 

late  Inspector  of  the  Ueriot  Schools,  Edinhnrgh.    28.  6d. 

STftem  of  'Rnglish  Orammar,  and  the  Principles  of  Com- 
position. With  Exercises,  and  a  Treatise  on  Analysis  of  Sentences. 
By  JoiiM  White,  F.E.I.S.    Is.  6d. 


SESSIONAL  SCHOOL  BOOEa 

Etymological  Guide.   28. 6d. 

This  is  a  collection,  alphabetically  arranged,  of  the  principal  roots,  affixes, 
sad  prefixes,  with  their  deriyatiyes  and  oompoonda. 


Old  Testament  Biography,  containing  notices  of  the  chief 

persons  in  Holy  Scripture,  in  the  form  of  Qnestioiis,  with  refiereoees 
to  Scripture  for  the  Answers.    6d. 

New  Testament  Biography,  on  the  same  plan.    6d. 


OBJECT-LESSON  CARDa 

On  the  Vegetable  Eingdom.  Set  of  20  in  a  Box.  £l,  is. 
On  the  Animal  Kingdom.    Set  of  14  in  a  Box,  £1,  Is. 
On  the  Kineral  Kingdom.    Set  of  14  in  a  Box,  £1,  Is. 

Bach  BuMect  Is  illnstrated  with  apedmana,  attached  to  fiie  Carda,  of  the 
rarious  oljactB  described,  the  whole  forming  an  interesting  Indnitrial 
Moseum. 

How  to  Train  Tonng  Eyes  and  Ears:  Being  a  Manual 

of  Objfct-Lxssonb  for  PARUfTS  and  Teaghkrs.  By  Mart  Anhi 
RosB.  Mistress  of  the  Chnreh  of  Scotland  Normal  Infimt  School, 
Edinburgh,    la.  6d. 


(hogrixphy  and  Astronomy. 


GEOGEAPHY  AND  ASTEONOMY. 

Oliver  and  Boyd's  Fronoancing  Gazetteer  of  the  World, 

Descriptive  and  Statistical.  With  Numerous  Etymological 
Notices:  A  Geographical  Dictionart  for  Popular  Use. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. ;  or  with  Atlas  of  32  Coloured  Maps,  6s.  6d. 

*^*  This  Edition  contains  an  Appendix  toith  the  new  Populations  of  </l«  United 
Kingdom  aspublisTied  by  Government.  The  Book  is  adopted  by  the  London  School 
Boards  and  strongly  recommended  for  the  use  of  Teachers  of  Geography. 

A  Compendium   of    Modem  Geography,  Political, 

Physical,  and  Mathematical  :  With  a  Chapter  on  the  Ancient 
Geographj  of  Palestine,  Outlines  of  Astronomy  and  of  Geology,  a 
Glossary  of  Geographical  Names,  Descriptive  and  Pronouncing 
Tables,  Questions  for  Examination,  etc.  By  the  Rev.  Alex. 
Stewart,  LL.D.     CarefvUy  Bevised,    With  11  Maps.    Ss.  6d. 

School  Geography.    By  James  Clyde,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  one 

of  the  Classical  Masters  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy.  With  special 
Chapters  on  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography,  and  Techno- 
logical Appendix.    Revised  througJwat  and  largely  re-ioritten,     4b. 

Educational  News. — ''The  grand  characteristic  of  the  'School  Geography' 
if  its  singular  readableness — its  clear,  flaent,  lively  narrative;  the  sanny  ray 
of  realistic  art  that  everyvrhere  brightens  the  subject  with  the  charm  almost 
of  romance,  dispelling  the  heavy  cloud  of  superfluous  facts  and  figures." 

Dr  Clyde's  Elementary  Geography.  With  an  Appendix  on 

Sacred  Geography.   Bevised throughout  and  largely  re-toriUeru   Is.  6d. 
Educational  Times.— **  A  thoroughly  trustworthy  manual." 

An  Abstract  of  General  Geography,  comprehending  a 

more  minute  Description  of  the  British  Empire,  and  of  Palestine  or 
the  Holy  Land,  etc  With  numerous  Exercises.  For  Junior 
Classes.  By  John  White,  F.E.I.S.,  late  Teacher,  Edinburgh. 
Oar^fitay  Bevised  and  Enlarged,  With  Five  Maps,  Is. 

White's  System  of  Modem  Geography;  with  Outlines  of 

Astbohoht  and  Phybioal  Geoobapht  ;  comprehending  an  Account 
of  the  Principal  Towns,  Climate,  Soil,  Productions,  Religion,  Educa- 
tion, Government,  and  Population  of  the  various  Countries.  With 
a  Compendium  of  Sacred  Geography,  Problems  on  the  Globe, 
Exercises,  etc.  Oar^fuUy  Bemed.  2s.  6d. ;  or  with  Six  Maps, 
28.  9d. 


10  Geography  and  Astronomy. 

Bndiments  of  Modem  Geography.    By  Alex.  Reid, 

LL.D.,  Ute  Head-Mastflr  of  the  Edinburgh  Institation.  Carefully 
BeviaetL  With  Five  Coloured  Maps,  Is.  Enlarged  by  36  pages  of 
ertra  n^^rmation  regarding  (he  Ooundea  and  prmdpal  Railways  of  the 
United  Kingdowu 

The  lumM  of  plaoM  tn  Moeated,  and  aeeompanied  with  short  deaeriptiona. 
aad  oeeaaioDaUy  with  tha  mention  of  lome  remarkable  event  To  the  Beveral 
eoontriee  are  appended  notioea  of  their  phyBloAl  geography,  prodnctions, 
gorenment,  and  religion;  eonolnding  with  an  oatline  of  sacred  geography, 
problems  on  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  dlreetions  for  the  conatrootion  of  maps. 

First  Book  of  Geography;    being  an  Abridgment  of 

Dr  Raid's  Rudiments  of  Modem  (Geography;  with  an  Oatline  of  the 
Geography  of  Palestine.    Oar^/uU^  Semted,    6d. 

Or  £eid*s  Ontliiie  of  Saered  Geography.    6d. 

This  little  work  is  a  manual  of  Serlptore  (Geography  for  young  persons. 
it  Is  designed  to  oommnnicate  sneh  a  knowledge  of  the  places  mentioned  in 
hoW  writ  as  will  enaUe  ohildren  more  dearly  to  nnderstand  the  saored  nar- 
ratlre.  It  contains  referenees  to  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the 
moat  remarkable  places  are  mentioned,  notes  chiefly  historical  and  descrip- 
tlTe,  and  a  Map  of  the  Holy  Land  in  proTinces  and  tribes. 

An  Introductory  Geography,  for  Junior  Pupils.    By  Dr 

James  Douolas,  lately  Head  Master,  Great  King  Street  School, 
Edinburgh.    Car^fvUy  Bwited,    6d. 

Or  Ooaglas*8  Frogressive  Geography.    On  a  nmo  plan, 

showing  recent  changes  on  the  Continent  and  elsewhere,  axid  em- 
bracing mach  Histoncal  and  other  Information.  160  pages,  Is. 
Carefully  Bevited. 

Atktummu^**  The  infbrmation  ia  eopiOQa«  oorreet,  waU  put,  and  adapted  to 
the  present  state  of  knewledga.** 

Or  Douglas's  T^ct-Book  of  Geography,  containing  the 

Phtsicai*  and  Poutigjll  Qboorapht  of  all  the  Countries  of  the 
Globe.  Systematically  arranged.  8s.  6d. ;  or  with  ten  Coloured 
Maps,  38.    Car^ly  Bevised. 

Geography   of  the  British   Empire.     By   Wiluam 

Lawsom,  St  Mark*8  College,  Chelsea.    Oar^fkOy  Beoised    Ss. 
Paar  I.  Outlines  of  Mathematloal  and  Physical  Qeography. 

II.  Physioal,  Political,  and  Gommerdal  Qeogr^hy  of  the  British 

Islands. 
III.  Physical,  PoUtieal,  and  Gommerdal  Geography  of  the  British 
Colonies. 

See  Catalogue,  page  4,  for  smaller  .Class  Books  of  Geography  by 
Mr  Law9on. 


Geography  and  Astronomy.  '         11 
Lawson's  Outlines  of  Physiography.  With  Illustrations. 

In  Two  Parts.    Price  2s.  6d.    New  Edition. 

This  manaal  is  intended  as  a  Text-Book  of  Physiography  as  prescribed  by 
the  syllabus  of  the  Science  Department,  South  Kensington.  In  Fart  I., 
which  corresponds  with  the  Elementary  Stage  of  the  subject,  the  Earth  is 
considered  apart  from  other  portions  of  the  nniverse,  and  chiefly  in  relation 
to  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  forces  which  act  upon  those 
materials,  and  the  distribution  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  In  Fart  II. 
the  Earth  is  considered  as  a  planet,  and  its  position  in  the  solar  system,  as 
well  as  its  relation  to  thb  distant  stars,  are  pointed  out. 

The  Paris  may  he  had  separately,  price  Is.  6(2.  each. 

Lawson's  Text-Book  of  Physical  Geography,  with  Exam- 
ination Papers.  A  complete  view  of  the  whole  subject,  combining 
simplicity  of  style  with  scientific  accuracj.    New  Edition.    3s.  6d. 

Oliver  and  Boyd's  Handy  Atlas  of  the  World,  showing 

Recent  Discoveries.  32  full-coloured  Maps.  8vo,  very  neatly  bound, 
and  suited  for  the  book-shelf,  2s.  6d. 

Oliver  and  Boyd's  School  Atlas,  showing  Recent  Dis- 
coveries. 32  large  full-coloured  Maps,  Including  Palestine  and  the 
Roman  Empire ;  with  Diagram  of  Geographical  Terms.    Price  Is. 

Oliver  and  Boyd's  Junior  Atlas.    16  full-coloured  Maps; 

with  Diagram  of  Circles  and  Zones.    Price  3d. 

School  Guardian. — "  Both  of  them  [the  Atlases]  deserve  favourable  notice 
on  account  of  their  cheapness  and  general  suitability  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  geography  in  elementary  schools." 

Edinburgh  Academy  Modern  Geography.    2s.  6d. 

Ewing's  System  of  Geography.  4s.  6d. ;  with  14  Maps,  68. 
Eeid's  Elements  of  Astronomy  ;  for  Schools  and  Private 

Study.  Bevised  and  brought  down  to  tJiepi'esent  state  of  Astronomical 
Science^  hy  Rev.  Alex.  Mackay,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  Manual  of 
Modem  Geography,"  etc.    With  66  Wood  Engravings.    3s. 

Eeid's  Elements  of  Physical  Geography ;  with  Outlines 

of  Geology,  Mathematical  Geoqbaphy,  and  Astronomy,  and 
Questions  for  Examination.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a 
large  coloured  Physical  Chart  of  the  Glohe.    Is. 

Murphy*s  Bible  Atlas  of  24  Maps.     With  Historical 

Descriptions.    Reduced  to  Is.  coloured. 


12        *  History. 


HISTOBT. 

Tn  works  in  this  depArtment  haT«  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care. 
They  will  be  fonnd  to  indnde  Class-booki  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes  in  all 
the  branches  of  History  generally  tanght  in  the  best  schools.  While  the 
utmost  attention  has  been  paid  to  aoenraey,  the  narratiyes  haye  in  every 
ease  been  rendered  as  instmetire  and  pleasing  as  possible,  so  as  to  retieve  the 
study  from  the  tedioosness  of  a  mere  dry  detidl  of  fabts. 

A  Concise  History  of  England  in  Epochs.    By  J.  F. 

CoBKBAJi.  With  Maps  and  Genealogical  and  Chronological  Tables, 
and  comprehensiye  QnestioiiB  to  eaui  Chi^ter.  Ntw  Editioiii  wiA 
the  History  ecntinued.    2b.  6d. 

The  writer  has  endeeronred  to  eonvey  a  broad  and  fall  Impression  of  the 
great  Epochs,  and  to  develop  with  ear^  bat  in  sabordlnatton  to  the  rest  of 
the  narratire,  the  growth  of  Law  and  of  the  Constitntion. 

History  of  England  far  Jnnior  Classes ;  with  Questions 

for  Examination.  Edited  by  Henbt  Whitb,  B.  A.,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  M.A.  and  Ph.  Dr.  Heidelberg.    Is.  6d. 

Athemeum. — "  A  chea^  and  excellent  histoxy  of  England,  admirably  adapted 
for  the  use  of  Junior  classes.  The  various  changes  that  nave  taken  place  in 
our  eonstltution  are  briefly  but  dearly  described.  It  is  surprising  how  suo- 
eessfiilly  the  editor  has  not  merely  avoided  the  obscurity  which  generally 
aeoompanies  brevity,  but  invested  his  narrative  with  an  interest  too  often 
wanting^  in  larger  historical  works. 

BKstory  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland;  with  an  Accomit 

of  the  Present  State  and  Besonrees  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
Colonies.    With  Questions  and  a  Map.    BjDrWHiTB.    38. 

Athenceum.—"  A  carefully  eomplled  history  for  the  use  of  schools.  The 
writer  has  consulted  the  more  recent  authorities :  his  opinions  are  liberal, 
and  on  the  whole  just  and  imputial :  the  succeadon  of  events  is  developed 
with  clearness,  and  with  more  of  that  picturesque  eflJBOt  whieh  so  delights  the 
young  than  is  common  in  historical  abstracts." 

History   of  Scotland;  with  Questions  for  Examination. 

Edited  by  Dr  White.    Is. 

This  work  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Scotch  Code,  and  is  free  from 
religious  and  politiesl  bias. 

History  of  Scotland  for  Senior  Classes ;  with  Questions 

for  Examination.    Edited  by  Dr  Whitb.    Ss.  6d. 

EListory  of  France ;  with  Questions  for  Eiamination,  and  a 

Map.    Edited  by  Dr  White.    Ss.  6d. 

Atherueum.—*^DT  White  is  remarkably  happy  in  eombining  convenient 
brevity  witih  sufficiency  of  information,  clevness  of  exposition,  and  interest  oi 
detail.  He  shows  great  judgment  in  apportioning  to  each  subjeet  its  due 
amount  of  consideration." 

Outlines  of  Universal  History.  Edited  by  Dr  White.  2s. 

ap^ctator.—**  Distinct  in  its  arrangement,  skUfhl  In  its  selection  of  leading 
features,  close  and  dear  in  its  narrative." 
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Dr  White's  Elements  of  Vniversal  History,  on  a  New 

and  Systemfttio  Plftn.  InTsBEBPAsn.  Past  I.  Andent  Historjr; 
Part  II.  History  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  Part  IIL,  Modem  History. 
With  a  Map  of  the  World.    78.;  or  in  Parts,  2a.  6d.  each. 

Tbii  work  eontains  nnmeroos  Bynoptieal  and  other  tables,  to  guide  the 
reaearehes  of  the  stndenti  with  eketehea  of  literatnre,  antiqnitieSi  and  maanen 
daring  each  of  the  great  chronological  epochs. 

Ontlines  of  the  History  of  Borne;  with  Qaestions  for 

Examination.    Edited  hy  Dr  Whitb.    Is.  6d. 

London  Jiflvtew.— "This  abridgment  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  nse  of 
•diools/— the  best  book  that  a  teadier  eould  place  in  the  hand  of  a  yonthftal 
student" 

Sacred  History,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the 

Destmotion  of  Jerusalem.      With  Qaestions  for  Examination. 

Edited  by  Dr  Whitb.    Is.  6d. 

BoftiH  Magatim.—**  An  Interesting  epitome  of  saered  history,  calcalated  to 
inspire  the  young  with  a  love  of  the  cuvine  records,  as  well  as  to  store  the 
mind  with  knowledge." 

Elements  of  General  History,  Ancient  and  Modem.    To 

which  are  added,  a  Comparatiye  View  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Geography,  and  a  Table  of  Chronology.  By  Albxandbb  Frabbb 
TrnfB,  Lord  Woodhouselee,  formerly  Professor  of  History  in  the 
University  of  Edinhnrgh.  New  Editum^  with  iht  Hittory  eontmued. 
With  two  large  Maps,  etc    8s.  6d. 

Watts'  Cateohism  of  Soriptnre  History,  and  of  the 

ConditioQ  of  the  Jews  from  the  Close  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  Time  of  Christ  With  iHTBODUonoH  hy  W.  K.  Tweedis, 
D.D.    2s. 

Simpson's  History  of  Scotland;  with  an  Outline  of  the 

British  Constitution,  and  Qaestions  for  Examination  at  the  end  of 
each  Section.    8s.  6d. 

Simpson's  Goldsmith's  History  of  England ;  with  the 

Marrative  brought  down  to  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
To  which  is  added  an  Outline  of  the  British  Constitution.  With 
Questions  for  Examination  at  the  end  of  each  Section.    8s.  6d. 

Simpson's   Goldsmith's   History  of  Greece.      With 

Questions  for  Examination  at  the  end  of  each  Section.    8s.  6d. 

Simpson's  Goldsmith's  History  of  Borne.  YTiih  Questions 

for  Examination  at  the  end  of  each  Section.    8s.  6d. 
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Arithmetic  adapted  to  the  New  Code,  in  Three  Parts. 

By  Alixahdss  Tbottbb,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Edinburgh. 

Pabt  I.  The  Simple  Bnlai.     .    .    86  pages.    td.—Antwer8,  3d. 
„    II.  The  Compoand  Boles.    .    86  pages.     2d^-~Antwert,  Sd. 
w  III.  Praetiee  to  Decimals.     •    48  pages.    Sd^—Aruwen,  Sd. 
*«*  Or  ttrongly  bound  in  0m  Volume,  price  8d. 

Practical  Arithmetic  for  Junior  Classes.    Bt  Henry 

G.  C.  Smith,  Teacher  of  Arithmetio  and  Mathematics  in  George 
Heriot's  HospitaL    66  pages,  6d.  stiff  wrapper.    AtmoerSf  6d. 

From  ihM  Bev.  Philip  Ksllaxd,  A.M.,  F  Jt.SS.  L.  &  E.,  late  Fellow  of  Queen' $ 
OoUege,  Caminidge,  Profeeeor  of  MathenuUiee  in  the  UnwertUif  of  Edinburgh. 
^*  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  Mr  Smith's  Manual  for  Jmiior  Classes,  the  MS. 
of  which  I  hare  examined,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  Trusting  that 
the  lUuBtratiTe  Processes  irhich  he  has  exhibited  may  prore  as  efficient  in 
other  hands  as  they  have  proved  in  his  own,  I  hare  great  pleasure  in 
recommending  the  work,  heing  satisfied  that  a  better  Arithmetkian  and  a 
more  Judicious  Teacher  than  Mr  Smith  is  not  to  be  fonnd." 

Practical  Arithmetic  for  Senior  Classes ;  being  a  Con- 

tinnatioD  of  the  above ;  with  Tables  and  Exercises  on  the  Metric 
System.    By  Henby  Q.  G.  Smith.   2b.   Answers^  6d.    Key,  28.  6d. 

•«*  The  Exereieee  in  both  worJiw,  uthieh  are  eopioue  emd  original,  Aove  been 
eonstrueted  eo  as  to  eomibine  intereet  vtith  uHUty,  They  are  aooompanied  bg 
iUuetrative  proeeeeee. 

Lessons  in  Arithmetic  for  Jonior  Classes.    By  James 

Tbotter.    71  pages,  6d.  stiff  wrapper;  or  8d.  doth,    .^nstoers,  6d. 

Oare/ully  revised,  and  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  Simple  Examples  of 
the  yarious  rules,  worked  out  at  length  and  flilly  explained.  The  Practical 
Exercises  are  numerous,  and  Exercises  on  the  Decimal  Coinagfclhaye  been 
added. 

Lessons  in  Arithmetic  for  Advanced  Classes;   being 

a  CoDtinaation  of  the  Lessons  in  Arithmetio  for  Junior  Classes. 
Containing  Yolgar  and  Decimal  Fractions ;  Simple  and  Compound 
Proportion,  with  their  Applications ;  Simple  and  Componnd  Interest; 
Involution  and  Evolution,  etc  By  Alexakdeb  Tbotteb.  New 
Edition,  with  Tables  and  Exercises  on  the  Metric  System.  80  pages, 
6d.  in  stiff  wrapper;  or  8d.  cloth.    Answers,  6d. 

Each  subject  is  also  accompaiJed  by  an  example  ftiUy  worked  out  and 
minutely  explained.    The  Exercises  are  numerous  and  practical. 
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A  Complete  System  of  Arithmetic,  Theoretical   and 

Praotioal ;  oontaining  the  Fundamental  Rnles,  and  their  Application 
to  Mercantile  Computations ;  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions ;  Invo- 
lution and  Evolution;  Series;  Annuities,  Certain  and  Contingent. 
Bj  Mr  Tbotteb.    8a.    Key,  4s.  6d. 

%*  AU  the  8400  Exercises  in  this  work  are  nno.  Thejf  are  applicable  to  the 
business  of  real  It/s,  and  are  framed  in  such  a  way  ae  to  lead  the  pupU  to  reason 
on  the  wuUter.  There  are  upwards  of  aOO  Examples  wrought  out  at  length  and 
wiinuteilif  explained, 

Ingram*!  Principles  of  Arithmetic,  and  their  Application 

to  Business  explained  in  a  Popular  Manner,  and  dearlj  Illustrated 

by  Simple  Bules  and  Numerous  Examples.    RemodeUed  and  greatly 

Erdarg^  with  Tables  and  Exercises  on  the  Metric  System.    By 

Alexander  Tbotteb,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  etc,  Edinburgh.  Is. 

Ket,  2s. 

Each  rule  is  followed  hg  an  example  wrought  out  at  length,  and  is  illuBtrated 
by  a  great  yariety  of  practical  qnestions  applicable  to  business. 

Melrose's  Concise  System  of  Practical  Arithmetic; 

containing  the  Fundamental  Rules  and  their  Application  to  Mercan- 
tile Calculations;  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions;  Exchanges; 
Involution  and  Evolution;  Progressions;  Annuities,  Certain  and 
Contingent,  etc.  Se-arranged,  Improved^  and  Enlarged,  with  Tables 
and  Exercises  on  the  Metric  System.  By  Alezandeb  Tbotteb, 
Teacher  of  Mathematics,  etc.,  in  Edinburgh.    Is.  6d.    Ket,  2s.  6d. 

Each  ruie  is  foUowed  by  an  example  worked  out  at  lengthy  and  minutely 
explained^  and  oy  numerous  praetietU  Exercises, 

Hntton's  Book-keeping,  by  Tbotteb.    28. 

Sets  of  Suled  Writing  Booksr-Single  Entry,  per  set,  Is.  8d. ;  Doable  Entry, 
per  set,  Is.  6d. 

Stewart's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  for  Junior  Classes; 

containing  Exercises  in  Simple  and  Compound  Quantities  arranged 
so  as  to  enable  the  Pupil  to  perform  the  Operations  with  the  greatest 
facility  and  correctness.  With  Exercises  on  the  Proposed  Decimal 
Coinage.    6d.  stiff  wrapper.    Answers,  6d. 

Stewart's  Practical  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  Arranged 

for  Pupils  in  Classes.  With  Tables  and  Exercises  on  the  Metric 
System.  Is.  Gd.  This  work  includes  the  Answers ;  with  Questions 
for  Examination.    Ket,  2s. 

Oray's  Introduction  to  Arithmetic;   with  Tables  and 

Exercises  on  the  Metric  System.    lOd.  bound  in  leather.    Ket.  2s. 
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Let  sons  in  Ariihmetio  for  Jnnior  Classes.    By  James 

Maolabu,  Edinburgh.    With  Aiifwvs  innexed.    6d. 

Haclaren*s  Practical  Book-keeping.    Is.  6d. 

A  an  o/SvUi  WriHng  Bookie  4Mpru8lif  adapted  far  iMf  work,  1«.  U, 

Scott's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  6d.    AnswerB,  6d. 

Scott's  Mental  Calcnlation.    6d.    Teacher^s  Copy,  6d. 

Copy  Books,  in  a  Progressive  Series.  By  R.  Scott,  late 
Writing-Master,  EdiDborgh.  Each  oontaining  24  pages.  Post 
paper,  4d. 

Scott's  Copy  Lines,  in  a  Progressive  Series,  4d.  each. 


PHILOSOPHY,  MATHEMATICS,  ETC. 

A  Handbook  of  the  History  of  Philosophy.     By  Dr 

Albert  Schweqleb.    ji^venth  Edition.    Translated  and  Annotated 

by  Jaheb  Hutchison  STnuuNa,  LL.D.,  Author  of  the  "  Secret  of 

Hegel."    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  Schwegler'8  is  the  best  possible  handbook  of  the  history  of  philosophy, 
and  there  conld  not  possibly  be  a  better  translator  of  it  than  Dr  Stirling."— 
Westminster  Seview. 

Ingram's  Concise  System  of  Mathematics,  Theoretical 

and  Practical,  for  Schools  and  Private  Stadents.    Improved  by 
James  Trotteb.    With  340  Woodcuts.    48.  6d.    Key,  3s.  6d. 

Ingram's  Mensuration ;  for  Schools,  Private  Students, 

and  Practical  Men.    Improved  by  James  TkOTTEB.    2s. 

Ingram  and  Trotter's  Euclid,  with  Exercises.    With 

the  Elements  of  Plans  Tbioonombtrt  and  their  practical  appli- 
cation.   Is.  6d. 

Introductory  Book  of  the  Sciences.    By  James  Nicol, 

F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University 
of  Aberdeen.    With  106  Woodcuts.    Is.  6d.    Car^fuUy  Beviied, 


GEOMETRIOAIi  DKAWINO. 

The  First  Grade  Practical  Geometry.    Intended  chiefly 

for  the  use  of  Drawing  Glasses  in  Elementary  Schools  taught  in 
connexion  with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  By  Jomr 
Kennbdt,  Head  Master  of  Dundee  School  of  Art.    6d. 
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SCHOOL  SONQS  WITH  MUSIO. 

Elements  of  Vocal  Music :    An  Introduction  to  the  Art 

of  Reading  Muio  at  Sight.    By  T.  M.  Huntsb,  Director  to  the 

Association  for  the  Revival  of  Sacred  Music  in  Scotland.    Price  6d. 

V  TM$  Work  ha$  bsen  pHpartd  wtlA  great  cm  tmd  U  tk4  rtmOt  of  Ioh§ 
prtietieal  «wportene§  in  ImwMii/.  It  U  adapted  to  all  age*  tmd  eloMet,  amd  vriU 
%e  fimnd  considerably  to  lighten  the  labour  of  both  teacher  and  ptmil.  The 
exereieee  are  printed  in  the  standard  notation^  and  the  notes  are  nawMd  «u  intho 
original  8ol-fi  agstsm, 

Covrnm.— Musie  Scales.— Exerdsei  In  Time.— Syneopation.— The  Chro- 
matio  Scale.— Transposition  of  Scale.— The  Minor  Seale.— Part  Singing.— 
Explanation  of  ttnsical  Terms. 

Hunter's  School  Songs.     With  Ftef&ce  by  Rev.  James 

CuHRm,  Training  College,  Edinburgh. 

FOB  JX7NI0B  OIiASSBS:    60  Songs,  principally  set  for  two 
voices.    Fursi  Series.  4d. — Second  Senea :  63  Songs.    4d. 

FOR  ADVANOSD  OI1A88SS :  44  Songs,  principally  set  for  three 
voices.    First  Seriea.   6d.^ Second  Series :  4S  ^ngg,    6d. 

%*  A  TONIC  SOL-FA  Edition  of  Hunter's  Songs  is  now  ready, 
of  both  Series  }— Juviob  Cliasss,  8d.— Advakoxd  Classsb.  4d. 

Songs  for  Schools.     Written  and  Ck)mpoBed  by  Glift 

Wade.  With  Simple  Accompaniment  for  Harmonium  or  I^oforte. 
Price  6d. 

The  Tunes  will  be  found  easy,  melodious,  and  of  moderate  compass ;  and 
the  Words  simple  and  interesting ;  both  being  easy  to  teach  and  remember. 

*«*  A  Second  Sb&ibs  of  Wade*s  Songs  is  now  ready ^  price  6d. 

School  Psalmody :  58  Pieces  for  three  voices.    4d. 
Oliver  and  Boyd's   Examination  Forms  for  Test* 

ExEBOiBES  on  Home  and  GLAsa  Woek.     4to,  price  4d. 

These  Forms  are  snited  for  erery  kind  of  subject  In  which  examination  is 
conducted  bj  question  and  answer.  Thej  hare  printed  headings  relating 
to  Class,  DiTision,  Name,  Date,  and  Marks,  with  Ruled  Paper  on  which  to 
write  questions  and  answers;  and  will  thns  supply  a  convenient  record  of 
work  accomplished. 

School  Register.    Pupil*s  Daily  Reqisteb  of  Marks. 

Improved  Edition,  Containing  Spaces  for  48  Weeks ;  to  which  are 
added,  Spaces  for  a  Summary  and  Order  of  Merit  for  each  Month, 
for  each  Qoar^r,  and  for  the  Year.  For  Schools  in  general,  and 
constructed  to  furnish  information  required  by  (Government    2d. 

School  Register  of  Attendance,  Absence,  and  Fees: 

adapted  to  the  New  Codes  for  England  and  Scotland,  by  Moeris  F. 
Mtbon,  F.E.I. S.     Each  folio  wilfserre  54  pupils  for  a  Quarter.    Is. 
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num.  CLASS-BOOKS  by  CMS.  HENRI  SCMEIDEB, 

P.E.I.S.,  M.O.P. 

Formerly  Senior  French  Master  in  the  Edinhurgh  High  School,  the  School 
of  Arts  and  Watt  Institution,  etc. ;  French  Examiner  to  the  Educational 
Institute  of  Scotland,  etc. 

Schneider's  First  Tear's  French  Conrse.    Is.  6<L 

\*  This  work  forms  a  Complete  Course  of  French  for  Beginners,  and 
comprehends  Grammatical  Exercises,  with  Rules;  Reading  Lessons,  with 
Notes;  Dictation;  Exercises  in  Conversation;  and  a  Yocahulary  of  all  Uie 
Words  in  the  Book. 

The  Edinburgh  High  School  French  Oonversation- 

GRAMMAR,  arranged  on  an  entirely  New  Flan,  with  Qaestions 
and  Answers.  DtdicaUd,  by  yermhsion^  to  Professor  Max  MuUer, 
3s.  6d.    Kbt,  2s.  6d. 

Lstterjrom  Pbovbsbob  Max  MIfLLnt,  DtdpersUu  of  (k^ord, 
"  Mt  DXiiB  Sib,— I  am  rery  happy  to  find  tiiat  my  anticipations  as  to  the 
success  of  your  Grammar  have  been  ftilly  realheed.  Your  book  does  not 
require  any  longer  a  god&ther ;  but  if  yon  wish  me  to  act  as  such,  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  have  my  name  connected  with  your  prosperous  child.— 
Tours  very  truly,  Max  MGlleb. 

"  To  Mons.  C.  H.  Schneider,  Edinburgh  High  SchooL" 

The  Edinburgh  High  School  New  Practical  French 

READER:  Being  a  Collection  of  Pieces  from  the  best  French 
Authors.  With  Questions  and  Notes,  enabling  both  Master  and 
Pupil  to  converse  in  French.    3s.  6d. 

The   Edinburgh   High    School  French    Manual   of 

CONYEBSATION  and  COMMEBCIAL  COBBESPONDEITCE.     2s.  6d. 

In  this  work,  Phrases  and  Idiomatic  Expressions  which  are  used  most 
frequently  in  the  intercourse  of  every-dav  life  have  been  careAUly  collected. 
Care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  what  is  trivial  and  obsolete,  and  to  introduce  all 
the  modem  terms  relative  to  railways*  steamboats,  and  travelling  in  general. 

fcrin  Litt£raire :  Being  a  Collection  of  Lively  Anec- 
dotes, Jeuz  de  Motb,  Enigmas,  Chabades,  PoetbTi  etc.,  to  serve 
as  Readings,  Dictation,  and  Recitation.    Ss.  6d. 

Progressive   French   Composition.     Dedicated  to  Dr 

Donaldson.  Partie  Anglaise,  with  Notes,  3s. ;  Partie  Fran^aise,  Ss. 
Being  a  collection  of  Humorous  Pieces  chiefly  from  the  French, 
translated  into  English  for  this  work,  and  progressivelj  arranged, 
with  Notes. 
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Standard  PronoTmeing  Dictionary  of  the  French  and 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  In  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  Frmck  and 
EngU8h.^V9ii  II.  Engluhand  French,  By  Gabriel  Surenne, 
late  Professor  in  the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy,  etc 
The  First  Part  comprehends  Words  in  Common  Use,  Terms  con- 
nected with  Science  and  the  Fine  Arts,  Historical,  Geographical, 
and  Biographical  Names,  with  the  Pronimciation  accordmg  to  the 
French  Academy  and  the  most  eminent  Lexicographers  and  Gram- 
marians. The  Second  Part  is  an  ample  Dictionary  of  English  words, 
with  iiie  Pronmiciation  according  to  the  best  Authorities.  The 
whole  is  preceded  by  a  Practical  and  Comprehensive  System  of 
French  Pronimciation.    7s.  6d.,  strongly  bomid. 

Th6  Prfnmneialtion  ii  »hown  by  a  different  epeUing  0/  the  Word*. 

Surenne*!     French -English     and     English -French 

DICTIONARY,  without  the  Pronmiciation.   8s.  6d.  strongly  bomid. 

8nrenne*s  Fenelon*8  Telemaqne.    2  vols,  Is.  each,  stiff 

wrapper ;  or  bomid  together,  2s.  6d. 

8nrenne*8    Voltaire's    Histoire    de    Charles    ZII. 

Is.  stiff  wrapper ;  or  Is.  6d.  bomid. 

Snrenne's  Voltaire's  Histoire  de  Enssie  sons  Pierre 

L£  GRAND.    2  vols,  Is.  each ;  or  bound  together,  2s.  6d. 

Snrenne^s  Voltaire's  La  Henriade.    Is.,  or  Is.  6d.  bound. 

Snrenne's  New  French  Dialogues;  with  an  Introduc- 
tion to  French  Pronunciation,  a  Copious  Vocabulary,  and  Models  of 
Epistolary  Correspondence.    Pronunciation  marked  throughout     2s. 

Snrenne's    New    French    Mannal   and    Traveller's 

COMPANION.  Containing  an  Introduction  to  French  Pronuncia- 
tion ;  a  Copious  Vocabulary ;  a  verv  complete  Series  of  Dialogues 
on  Topics  of  Every-day  Life;  Dialogues  on  the  Principal  Conti- 
nental Tours,  and  on  the  Objects  of  Interest  in  Paris ;  with  Models 
of  Epbtolary  Correspondence.  Map.  Pronunciation  marlced  through- 
out,    3s.  6d. 

Snrenne's  Pronouncing   French  Primer.     Containing 

the  Principles  of  French  Pronunciation,  a  Vocabulary  of  easy  ana 
fifrinilUr  Words,  and  a  selection  of  Phrases.    Is.  64.  stiff  wrapper. 

Snrenne's  Moliere's  L'Avare:  ComMe.  6d.,  or  Is.  bound. 
Snrenne's    Moliere's    Le    Bourgeois    Gentilhomme : 

Com^die.    6d.  stiff  wrapper ;  or  Is.  bound. 

Snrenne's  Moliere's  Le  Misanthrope:  Com^die.     Le 

MABIAGE  FORCE :  Com^die.    6d.  stiff  wrapper ;  or  Is.  bound. 
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Firit  French  Class-book,  or  a  Practical  and  Easj  Method 

of  learning  the  Fbemch  LiJicrarAfliB,  conBisting  of  a  series  of  Frehcb 
and  Ehgijbh  Ejkroibes,  pronressiyely  and  grammatically  arranged. 
By  JuLU  Oabov,  F.E.LB.,  French  Teacher,  £din.    Is.    ELet,  Is. 

This  work  foIlowB  the  natoral  mode  fai  which  a  child  learns  to  speak  its  own 
language,  hy  repeating  the  same  words  and  phrases  in  a  great  variety  of  forms 
ontil  the  pupil  beoMnes  familiar  with  their  use. 

Caron's  First  Trench  Reading-book:  Being  Easy  and 

Interesting  Lessooi*  progressively  arranged.  With  a  copious  Vooab- 
alary  of  the  Words  ud  Idioms  in  the  Text.    Is. 

Caron's  Principles  of  French  Grammar.  With  numerous 

Exercises.    28.    Ket,  2s. 

Spectator .r-"  May  be  recommended  for  deamess  of  ezporttion,  gradual  pro- 
gression, and  a  disthiet  exhibition  to  the  mind  through  the  eye  by  means  of  irpo- 
graphicflJ  display :  the  last  an  important  point  where  the  subject  admits  of  U." 

An  Easy  Orammar  of  the  French  Language.    With 

ExEKCiBES  and  DiALoauES.  By  Johh  Chbibtison,  Teacher  of 
Modem  Languages.    Is.  4d.    Ket,  8d. 

Christison's   Becneil  de  Fables  et  Contes   Choisis, 

i  rUsage  de  la  Jeonesse.    Is.  4d. 

Christison's  Flenry's   Histoire  de  France,  Racont^ 

i  la  Jeonesse.    With  Translations  of  the  difficult  Passages.    2s.  6d. 

The   French    New   Testament      The  most  approved 

Protestant  Yebsion,  and  the  one  in  general  use  in  the  French 
BEFORAiED  CHURCHE&    Pocket  Edition,  roan,  gilt  edges,  Is.  6d. 

Chamband's   Fables    Choisies.      With   a   Vocabulary 

containing  the  meaning  of  all  the  Words.   By  Soot  and  Wellb.   2s. 

Ballard's  French  Orammar.    38. 6d.    Key,  38.  6d. 
Orammar  of  the  French  Langnage.    By  A.  Beljame, 

B.A.,  LL.B.,  Vice-Principal  of  the  Paris  International  College.  2s. 

Beljame's  Fonr  Hundred  Practical  Exercises.    28. 

%*  Boik  Bookt  bound  tog$th9r,  S$,  6eL 

The  whole  irork  has  been  eomposed  with  a  riew  to  eonyersatiim,  a  great 
number  of  the  Exercises  being  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers. 

New  French  Orammar.     By  F.  A.  Wolski,  late  Master 

of  the  Foreign  Language  Department  in  the  High  School  of  Glas- 
gow.    With  Exercises.    3s.  6d. 
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EDINBURGH  ACADEMY  CLASS-BOOKS. 

1.  Budiments  of  the  Latin  Language,  for  the  Use  of 

the  Edinburgh  Academy.  lo  Two  Parts.  By  James  Gltde,  M.A., 
LL.D. ,  author  of  **  Greek  Syntax/*  etc.  12mo,  price  2s. ;  or  in 
Two  Parts,  sold  separately,  price  Is.  3d.  each. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  containing  the  same  nnmber  of  sections, 
nnder  the  same  headings,  in  which  the  same  subjects  are  treated  of— in  Part 
I.  with  a  view  to  beginners,  in  Part  II.  with  a  view  to  advanced  students. 

dihencewn* — "This  volume  is  a  very  fall,  correct,  and  well-arranged  gram- 
mar of  the  Latin  language,  and  is  wonderfully  cheap.  It  compares  favourably 
with  the  Clarendon  Press  Elementary  Grammar.  Distinguishing  features 
are  the  simple  but  effective  device  of  making  two  parts  of  accidence,  instead 
of  relegating  important  matter  to  the  comparative  obscurity  of  an  appendix, 
and  the  rejection  of  the  objectionable  method  of  combining  a  reader  and  exer- 
dMBwith  the  grammar." 

Educational  News. — "  A  firesh,  thorough,  and  methodical  treatise,  bearing  on 
every  page  evidences  of  the  author's  ripe  scholarship  and  rare  power  of  lucid 
exposition." 

\*  The  old  edition  0/  (he  Edikbuegh  Aoadbmy  Latik  Budiuxnts  nuijf  stiU 

be  had  if  desired, 

2.  Latin  Deleotas ;   with    a  Vocabulary  containing    an 

Explanation  of  every  Word  and  Difficult  Expression  which  occurs 
in  the  Text.    Ss. 

3.  Bndiments  of  the  Oreek  Lang^iage;  with  the  Syntax 

entirely  re-written,  and  with  Accent  and  Quantity  treated  of  accord- 
ing to  their  mutual  relations.     3s.  6d. 

4.  Oreek    Extracts;    with  a  Vocabulary  containing  an 

Explanation  of  every  Word  and  of  the  more  Difficult  Passages  in 
the  Text.    8s.  6d. 

5.  Selecta  e  Poetis  Latinis.   Bs. 


Oreek  Syntax;  with  a  Rationale  of  the  Constructions,  by 
J  AS.  Clvde,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  Classical  Masters  of  the  Edinburgh 
Academy.  With  Prefatory  Notice  by  John  S.  Blackie,  Professor 
of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  5th  Edition.  Revised 
throiiglumt  and  largely  re-vsritten^  containing  an  English  Summary 
for  the  Use  of  Learners  and  a  Chapter  on  Accents.    4s.  6d. 

Oreek  Orammar  for  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.    By 

Professor  Geddes,  University  of  Aberdeen.    4s. 

The  author  has  endeavoured  to  combine  the  clearness  and  conciseness  of  the 
older  Greek  Grammars  with  the  accuracy  and  fulness  of  mora  t«fiA.w\.  <sck»«i« 
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DR  HUNTER'S  CLASSICS. 

1.  Hunter's  Eaddiman's  Budiments.     Is.  6d. 

2.  Hunter's  Sallust;    with    Footnotes  and   Translations. 

Reduced  to  Is. 

3.  Hunter's  Virgil;  with  Notes   and  other   Illustrations. 

Reduced  to  2s. 

4.  Hunter's  Horace.     Reduced  ^  Is.  6d. 

6.  Hunter's  Livy.     Books  XXI.  to  XXV.    With  Critical 
and  Explanatory  Notes.    Reduced  to  2s. 


Latin  Prose  Composition :  The  Construction  of  Clauses, 
with  lUastrations  from  Cicero  and  Caesar ;  a  Vocabulary  containing 
an  Explanation  of  every  Word  in  tlie  Text ;  and  an  Index  Verborum. 
By  John  Massie,  A.M.    3s.  6d. 

Dymock's  Caesar  ;  with  Illustrative  Notes,  a  Historical  and 
Geographical  Index,  and  a  Map  of  Ancient  Gaul.    4s. 

D3rinock's  Sallust;  with  Explanatory  Footnotes  and  a 
Historical  and  Geographical  Index.    Reduced  to  Is. 

Csesar ;  with  Vocabulary  explaining  every  Word  in  the  Text, 
Notes,  Map,  and  Historical  Memoir.  By  William  M'Dowall, 
late  Inspector  of  the  Heriot  Foimdation  Sohools,  Edinburgh.    3s. 

M^Dowall's  Virgil;  with  Memoir,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary 
explaining  erery  Word  in  the  Text.    Ss. 

Neilson's  Entropias  at  Anrelins  Victor;  with  Vocabu- 
lary containing  the  meaning  of  eyery  Word  that  occurs  in  the  Text. 
Revised  by  Wm.  M 'Do wall.    28. 

Lectiones  Selectae :  or,  Select  Latin  Lessons  in  Morality, 
History,  and  Biography :  for  the  use  of  Beginners.  With  a  Vocab- 
ulary explaining  every  Word  in  the  Text.  By  C.  Melyille,  late 
of  the  Grammar  School,  Kirkcaldy.    Is.  6d. 

Macgowan's  Lessons  in  Latin  Reading.   In  Two  Parts. 

Part  I.^Jmproved  by  H.  Fraser  Halle,  LL.D.  2s.  19th  Edition. 
Part  II.  28.  6d.  The  Two  Courses  furnish  Reading,  Grammar,  and 
Composition  for  Beginners.  Each  Volume  contains  a  complete 
Dictionary  adapted  to  itself 

Ainsworth'i  Latin  Dictionary,  byDancaD,t070pagei«  9s. 
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A  New  First  Latin  Course ;  comprising  Grammar,  and 
Exercises,  witli  Vocabularies.  By  George  Ogilvie,  LL.D.,  Head- 
Master  of  George  Watson's  College  Schools,  Edinburgh.    Is.  6d. 

Educational  News. — "  Exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the  piirpose  for  which  it 
is  intended."  Banffshire  Journal. — "  An  admirable  book. 

Educational  Times.—"  Well  and  carefully  done." 

A   New  First  Greek  Course.    Comprising  Grammar, 

Syntax,  and  Exercises  ;  With  Vocabularies  containing  all  the 
Words  in  the  Text  B^  Thos.  A.  Stewart,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools  in  Scotland,  lately  Senior  Claflsical  Master 
in  George  Watson's  College  Schools,  Edinburgh,  and  formerly 
Assistant-Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
Neto  Edition^  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Exercises  in  continuous 
narrative  for  translation  into  Greek,    Price  2s.  6d. 

Athenaum. — "  Superior  to  most  works  of  the  kind." 

Record. — "  The  easiest,  and  most  practical,  and  most  useful  introduction  to 
Greek  yet  published  in  this  country." 

Educational  News. — "  This  little  book  deserves  the  highest  commendation. 

Great  skill  is  shown  in  selecting  thoM  facts  of  Accidence  and  Syntax 

which  ought  to  bo  g^ven  in  such  a  book." 

*:/*  The  above  two  Class-hoohs  supply  sufficient  work  for  a  year^ 
without  the  necessity  of  using  any  other  oook. 

An  Advanced  Greek  Course.    By  Mr  Stewart.     In 

preparation. 

Mair's  Introduction  to  Latin  Syntax ;  with  Illustrations 

by  Rev.  Alex.  Stewart,  LL.D.;  an  English  and  Latin  Vocabulary, 
and  an  Explanatory  Vocabulary  of  Proper  Names.    3s. 

Stewart's  Cornelius  Nepos;  with  Notes,  Chronological 

Tables,  and  a  Vocabulary  explaining  every  Word  in  the  Text 
JReduced  to  23. 

Duncan's  Greek  Testament.    3s.  6d. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  I.  and  II. ;  with  Vocabulary 

giving  an  explanation  of  every  Word  in  the  Text,  and  a  Trans- 
lation of  the  more  difficult  Phrases.    By  James  Fergdsson,  M.!)., 
late  Rector  of  the  West  End  Academy,  Aberdeen.    2s.  6d. 
Athenceum^ — "  This  admirable  little  work." 

Orammatical  Exercises  on  the  Moods,  Tenses,   and 

SYNTAX  OP  ATTIC  GREEK.  With  a  Vocabulary  containing 
the  meaning  of  every  Word  in  the  Text.  By  Dr  Perousson. 
3s.  6d.    Key,  3s.  6d.    Intended  to  folio lo  the  Oreek  Budiments. 

Homer's  Iliad,  Books  I.,  VI.,  XX.,  and  XXIV. ;    from 

Bekker's  Text,  as  revised  by  Dr  Veitch,  with  Vocabulary  explain- 
ing every   Word   in  the  Text,  and  a  Translation  of  the   more 
difficult  Passages.    By  Dr  Fergdsson.    Eedticed  to  2s.  6d. 
Guardian.—"  The  Vocabulary  is  painstaking  and  elaborate." 
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*iTIN  ELEMENTARY  WORKS  AND  CLASSICS. 

Edited  bfOaoBOS  FlreansoK,  LL.D..  lately  Professor  of  Humanity  in  King's 

College  and  University  of  AMrdeen,  and  formerly  one  of  the 

Masters  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy, ' 

1.  Ferguson's  Orammatical  Exercises.     With  Notes, 

and  a  Vocabulary  explaining  every  "Word  in  the  Text.  2s.   Key,  28. 

2.  Ferg^on's  Introductory  Latin  Delectus;  Intended 

to  follow  the  Latin  Rudiments  ;  with  a  Yocabulary  containing  an 
Explanation  of  every  Word  and  of  every  DifScult  Expression. 
Ueauced  to  Is.  6d. 

3.  Ferguson's  Ovid*s  Metamorphoses.    With  Notes  and 

Index,  Mythological,  Geogrm||^efll,  and  Historical.    2s.  6d. 

4.  Ferguson's  Giceronifl  Ohtiones  SelectsB.    Containing 

nro  Lege  Manilla,  lY.  in  Oatilintm,  pro  A.  L.  Archia,  pro  T.  A. 
Milone.    Ex  Orellii  recensione.    Eeauced  to  la, 

5.  Ferguson's  Ciceronii  Cato  Major  sive  de  Senectute, 

Laelius  sive  de  Amicitia,  Somnium  Scipionis,  et  Epistolae.  Reduced 
to  Is.  

ITALIAN. 

Theoretical   and  Practical  Italian  Orammar;   with 

Numerous  Exercises  and  Examples,  illustrative  of  every  Rule,  and 

a  Selection  of  Phrases  and  Dialogues.     By  E.  Lehmi,  LL.D., 

Italian  Tutor  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.    Ss. — Key,  6s. 

From  Count  Saffi,  Brofeasor  of  the  Italian  Language  at  Oxford. — "  I  have 
adopted  yonr  Grammar  for  the  elementary  instraction  of  students  of  Italian 
in  the  Taylor  Institution,  and  find  it  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose,  as 
-well  for  the  order  and  clearness  of  the  rules,  as  for  the  practical  excellence 
and  ability  of  the  exercises  with  which  you  have  enriched  it." 


GERMAN. 

A  New  German  Reader,  in  Prose  and  Verse  ;  Tvitli  a 

Grammatical  and  Etymological  Vocabulary  containing  the  Meaning 
of  all  the  Words  in  the  Text ;  Forms  of  Commercial  and  other 
Correspondence,  and  Specimens  of  German  ffational  Handwriting. 
For  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  C.  Fischer-Fjbchart,  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Merchant  Company's  Educational  Listitutions,  etc.  Bcduccd 
to  2s.  6d. 

Fischart's  German  Glass-Book  for  Beginners:    Being 

a  series  of  German  Stories,  with  Vocabulary,  Grammar,  Exercises, 
etc.    On  an  Original  Plan.    Enlarged  Editioti,    Is.  6d. 

PUBLISHED  BY  OLIVER  AND  BOYD,  EDINBURGH : 

BOLD   ALSO  BY   8HIP1S.1S,  HXlAUklA*,  AND  CO.,   LONDOK,  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


FRENCH    CLASS-BOOKS 

BY 

CHARLES  HENRI  SCHNEIDER,  F.E.I.S., 

M.ap., 

Formerly  Senior  French  Master  In  the  Edinburgh  High  School, 

the  School  of  ArtB  and  Watt  InstitaUon,  French  Examiner  to  the 

Edncational  Institiite  of  Scotland. 


FIRST  YEAR'S  FRENCH  COURSE. 

13th  Editioo.    212  pages,  Is.  6d. 

*«*  Thi»  Work  forms  a  Confute  Oomrte  of  Frtw^  for  Beginnerg^  amd 
eomprehenda  OrammatiedL  Exerdtetf  with  BuU»;  Heading  Lesaongy  with 
NoP!»;  DieUUinn;  Sxtrdaea  in  Coimeraatkmf  amd  a  Voeabutary  of  all 
ike  Words  ui  the  Book, 

THE  EDINBURGH  HIGH  SCHOOL  FRENCH  CON- 

VEBSATION-GBAMMAB,  arranged  od  an  entirely  New 
Plan,  with  Questions  and  Answers.  Dedicated^  dypertnis- 
tion^  to  Professor  Max  MiUler.  SOth  Edition.  Ss.  6d.— 
K£T,  2s.  6d. 

JVofit  Professor  Max  Mullks,  of  the  Umsersitp  of  Oxford. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  am  very  happy  to  find  that  my  anticipations  as  to 
the  suocess  of  your  Grammar  have  been  ftilly  realized.  Tonr  book 
does  not  require  any  longer  a  godfather;  bnt  if  yon  vish  me  to  act  as 
such,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  have  my  name  connected  with  yoor 
prosperous  child.— Yours  very  truly.  Max  MilUiBB.** 

THE  EDINBURGH  HIGH  SCHOOL  NEW  PRAC- 
TICAL FBENCH  HEADER:  Being  a  GoUection  of 
I^eces  from  the  best  French  Anthors.  Arranged  on  an 
entirely  New  Plan,  with  Qaestiona  and  Notes.  23rd 
Edition.    3s.  6d. 

JFVoTO  Monsieur  Wattez,  Professor  ofVrtmisk  in  King's  CcUege. 

"  Le  plan  en  est  simple,  clair,  et  &  la  portfo  de  tent  ^Uve  qoi  a  tant 
BOii  pen  d'intelligence. 

"  Soyez  persuadd  qui  je  me  ferai  un  ratable  plaisir  de  reoommander 
TOtre  Grammaire  et  de  m'en  servir  moi-mSme. 

**  J'ai  auBsi  refu  votre  Header ;  je  Tai  parconm  avec  plaisir,  Je  le 
trouve  parfait.  Je  ne  laisserai  dchapper  aoeune  occasion  de  m*en 
servir  et  de  le  recommander." 

THE    EDINBURGH     HIGH     SCHOOL     FRENCH 

MANUAL  OF  CONVERSATION  and  COMMERCIAL 

CORRESPONDENCE.     13th  Edition.    2b.  6d. 

8  [CiHmirnsD. 


FRENCH  CLASS-BOOKS— coaMniied. 


SCHNEIDER'S  ECRIN  LITTERAIRE; 

Being  a  Collection  of  Lxvelt  Anecdotes,  Jeux  de 
Mots,  Enigmas,  Charades,  Poetbt,  etc,  to  serve  as  Bead- 
ings,  Dictation,  and  Recitation.    3s.  6d. 
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A  Spedmen  Oopy  of  any  of  M.  Bolinelder'B  Olass-Books  sent 
to  FxincipalB  of  Sohools,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  half  price 
in  Stamps,  by  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Xdinbnrgh. 


FRENCH    DICTIONARIES. 

STANDARD  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  In  Two 
Parts.  Part  I.  French  and  English. — Part  IL  English 
<md  French,  By  Gabriel  Surenne,  late  Professor  in  the 
Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy,  etc.  2l8t  Edition. 
974  pages.    7s.  6d.,  strongly  hound. 

The  First  Part  comprehends  Words  in  Common  Use,  Terms 
connected  with  Science  and  the  Fine  Arts,  Historical, 
Geographical,  and  Biographical  Names,  with  the  Pronunciation 
according  to  the  French  Academy  and  the  most  eminent  Lexico- 
graphers and  Grammarians.  The  second  part  is  an  ample 
Dictionary  of  English  Words,  with  the  Pronunciation  according 
to  the  best  Authorities.  The  whole  is  preceded  by  a  Practical 
and  Comprehensive  System  of  French  Pronunciation.  The  iW- 
nundcUion  is  shown  by  a  different  spelling  of  the  Words, 

Athenaum.— "It  is  accnrate,  critical,  and  comprehensive." 

\*  Both  of  Mr  Surenne's  DieHonaries  Tiavs  bun  reprinted  in  (he 
United  Staies  of  America,  and  are  extensively  used  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada, 

SURENNE'S  FRENCH-ENGLISH  AND   ENGLISH- 

FRENCH  DICTIONARY,  without  the  Pronunciation. 
Large  18mo,  564  pages,  reduced  to  3s.  6d.,  strongly  bound. 
10th  Edition.      

Edinburgh:  Olives  and  Boyd. 
London:  Simpkik,  Mabshall,  and  Co. 


